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Art. I. — 1. Biographie Vtiiverselle, Ammwe el Moderne, S^c. <5fc. 

tmn. xxxi. Newton. Par J. B. Biot, &-c. Pahs, 182‘2. 8vo. 
12. The Life of Sir Isaac Newtou. By David Brewster, LL.D. 
F. R.S. Loudon, 18:]1. 18mo. (Murray’s Fan/Sly Library. 
No. xxiv.) 

3, Journal des Savans^ 1832, Avril, Mai, Jiiin. Critique de la 
Vie de Neinton par Rreivster. Par J. B. Biot. 4to. Paris. 

The lives wliicli liav^ been devot -d inosC^assiduously and suc- 
cessfully to the intellectual pursuits of sc^ce, are seldom those 
which artj most fertile in incident, o*- which afford the best 
subject-matter for the biographer. Were it otherwise, that of 
Newton, whose high destiny it was to unravel the nigchanisin of 
the universe, and who contributed so largely to the advancement 
of natural knowledge, would be one of tlie most interesting and 
iiistriictivo that ever was written. Yet the biography of Newton 
is little else than a general history of the progress of the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences during the age in which he lived* 
Exclusive of his scientific discoveries, his life presents very few 
incidents of peculiar interest, or from which we may derive any 
lessons of practical wisdom. Thirty years of h, after the age of 
boyhood, he passed in the * retirement of a coi!"'g<^ closely en- 
gaged in profound studies, and having very little commerce witli 
the world. For a short time he occupied a seat in Parlian 3nt. 
where he made no conspicuous figure ; and though he after'yarcis 
held the office of Master of the Mint, yot he neither took an active 
part in public affairs, nor connected himself in any way with. the 
political history of his country. The latter .part of it — and it was 
prolonged to tlie ''all term of human cxisicnce — ^{lift'ered in no re- 
spect frc..i that < 1 thousands o^ ordinary men, in ^jffluent circum- 
stances, of a literary turn, and quietly going through a specified 
routine of official duty. Accordingly, it is not from anecdotes re- 
lating to his domestic life, but in the study of those immortal works 
which he hws left behind him, that we can discover his superiority 
over other men, or learn the vast extent of the obligat bn which 
the world owes to hi$ genius. 

Nevertheless, curiosity wdll not re^t satisfied withc^ut some mi- 
vout xti. NO. xxui. B 
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nute inforji^tioii respecting the faabks and private life of a mai^ 
whoae pane c^cupies so large t^pace in the annals of scientific 
The Marquis de I'Hospital used to inquire of the 
1 ^ who visited him, whether Newton ate, drank, and 

slept liRfe other men. It happens, in the present case, that the 
materials for satisfying su^h curiosity are ifeither scanty, nor of 
doubtful authority. Newton made all his great conquests in 
science before he arrived at the meridian of life. Consequently, 
he became an object of general attention, and homage was paid 
to his genius from ah quarters, while the friends and associates of 
his youth v^ere -still alive, and the particulars of his early years 
fresh in their memories. Many anecdotes connected with this 
period of his life, and received from his own mouth, were detailed 
friend Dr. Pemberton, in the preface to his excellent View 
^ Sir Isaac Newton* s Philosophy ; Mr. Conduit, the husband of 
bis niece, who lived long in^iis family, and acted as his otficial 
deputy in his old age, collected such as appeared to him worth 
recording, and transmitted them to Fontenelle, who interwove 
mem in his admirable jSfoge. From thjse materials, which were 
increased by s^ome additional details published by Mr, Tumor, 
m his CoRections for the History of the Town and Soke of 
Grantham, most oi the iiiemou*s of Newton, which have appeared 
jft the Encyclopaedias, or been prefixed to various collections of 
his works, have been composed. The subject appeared to afford 
no room for novelty ; but it has lately acquiired a new interest ia 
consequence of the appearance of the works announced at the 
head of this article, the authors of which both occupy a distin- 
guished place at^ng the successful prmnoters of those sciences 
over which thf genius of Newton shed so refulgent a lustre. 

• M* Biot's memoir of Newton in the Biographie Universelle, 
^fci\As one of the not least distinguished among the many ad- 
ihira^le article^ of that invaluable biographical repository. Like 
all the otlier productions 43f this excellent and engaging writer, it 
displays consummate ability; and as the subject could not fail to 
be popular in this country, i^as translated into English, and 
published by the Society for me Dijfusion of^seful Knowledge 
as one of theiyTracts, in which sha|3e itiias, wAbelievc^^cbtained 
a very w^ circi^lation* M. Biot difl not pretend to have derived 
•^Sformation from many new srftH^es; nevertheless he was the first 
to mftke public otfe very affecting incident in the life of Newton, 
which was received with surprise, and has given occa4dn to much 
subseqi^t digpussion. This rq)ated to an illness with which 
Jiosstoia one pegftd of his life afflicted, and which appears 
to hnve^bad^the el{BCI|Of pi^Hticing a temporary aberration of in- 
“^gllect/ Sir P, Brewster, on the dllier hand, in preparing his 
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iifore recent Life of Newtaup h^d ^ccegs to documents l^yond the 
reach of foreigners. The rec<f>^s of the Uuiveri^tjr of which 
Newton was so long a member, as well as collections of unpub** 
lished correspondence in the hands of private individuals^ at 
his service ; yet such had been the industry of former gfeauers, 
that with all these advantages^ the worh is far more remarkable 
for the manner in which the ingenious author has contrived tO 
iniK up his own idiosyncrasies with the narration, than for the 
number or the importance of the new facts he has brought to light. 

In going over the same ground and discussing the same sub-' 
jeets, Sir D. Brewster has frequently found occasion to animadvert 
on the work of Biot. It is to be regretted that on suefr occasions 
he has not always confined himself to legitimate criticism, and that 
he should have descended, not unfre^uenlly, to a species of personal 
attack w hich seldom fails to injure the cause it is intended to supports 
Some of the remarks of the FrenchA»iographer have been repre- 
sented by him as injurious to the memory of Newton, and even 
as having a tendency to tinow discredit o;i the truths of revealed 
religion. To these char|^es M. Biot has recently given a formal, 
and; we think, a very satisfactory answer in^he three numbers we 
have quoted of the Journal des Savans ; but as this periodical is 
not extensively circulated in this country, while the charges and 
insinuations which it lepels arc in the hands of every one, we 
think it peculiarly incumbent on us, as foreign reviewers, to set 
the illustrious foreigner right in the eyes of our countrymen, and 
to contribute what is in our power to make his defence as widely 
known as the accusations brought against him. ^ 

At the commeiicement*of his reinarbs on that part of Sir D. 
Brewster’s work in which he gives an account opi 

tical discoveries, M. Biot has pointed out a mistake inticTwHich 
Sir D. Brewster has fallen, in his relation of one of NewtonV’ 
experiments, and which, considering the great attention bb has 
bestowed on this branch of science, as Veil as the precise man- 
ner in which the experiment has been* related, is not a little 
remarkable, and tends to give ra^er an unfavourable impression 
of his general acci^acy. The sub^v3Ct referred to is the composition 
of {fi'e*^>Jar speebim, in the ^xa^nination of which Sir D. Brewster 
has imputed to "Newton the gross, oversight of J&ving* neglecte^i, 
tlie effect produced by the apparent diameter of the sun. A very 
few w'ords^will render the subject intelligible. ^Conceive a beam 
of white light admitted through a small hole into a darkened 
chamber, to be composed of any numb^ of homogeneems rays, 
each having its peculiar colour and dej^reeof refrangibility. Kach 
of these rays, when separated by the priim,^ill form .on the > 
spectrifin a circular image ofthe sun, the centre of which is fixed, 

' 13 2 * 
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(being determined by the refrangibility of the light of that colour,) 
but of which the magnitude wiTi depend on the angle at the hole 
subtended by the sun’s apparent diameter. Now if the diameters 
of these coloured circles exceed the distance between the centres 
of two adjacent ones, it is clear that the circles must overlaps and 
the tw'o contiguous colours be partly blcinfcd together. JJnt as 
the apparent diameter of the sun depends on the distance from 
which he is seen, it is easy to see that by diminishing that dis- 
tance, the diameters of the coloured circles may be so much in- 
creased, that several of them would interfere with one anotlier, 
and partly 4 :ovcr the same spaces. In this case some of the co- 
lours would be confounded, and disappear from the middle of 
the spectrum. 

“ Had two other observers,”* says Sir D. Brewster, one situated 
in Mercury, and the other in Jupiter, studied the prismatic spectrum 
of the sun by the same instruments, and with the same sagacity as 
Newton, it is demonstrable that tliey would have obtained very dif- 
ferent results. On account of the apparent magnitude of the sun in 
Mercury, the observer thtre ^vould obtaii^a spectrum entirely without 
green, having reds orange^ and yellmo at one end, the wliite in the middle, 
and terminated at the other end with hliie and xiokt. The observer in 
Jupiter would, on the contrary, *liavc obtained a spectrum in which the 
colours were much more condensed.” — p. 03. 

Again, 

Had Newton examined his spectrum under the very same circum- 
stances in winter and in summer, he would have found the analysis of 
the beam niorg complete in summer, on account of the diminution of 
the sun's diameter ; and, therefore, vve arc entitled to say that neither 
the numberj3iftg<4]!le extent of the coloured spaces, as given by Newton, 
are tl»^rt!r«?whicli belong to homogeneous and uncompounded light.” 

OC, 64. ' 

Al^ this is very true, and exceedingly ingenious; but Newton 
fell into no such error as that which is here imputed to him. In 
order to avoid the overfapping of the colours, and to obtain a 
perfect spectrum, it is simply j^cessary to concentrate the cone 
df light by means of a convex leus, and U) placA the prism behind 
it. By this means, the diametcr^of^tlte coloui^ circle|4dray*^bc 
diminished* at pleasure ; and the experiment is uetter performed 
in this way than it could be in Jupiter or Saturn; because, while 
the same effect is* produced as if the sun’s diameter# j\'ere dimi- 
nished, intensity of the* illumination is greater, by reason of 
the less mstanceof the sj^n. Now this is precisely what Newton 
did;.aiid n<^ satisfied •witlj. taking every possible precaution to 
^ obtain a pefrect d41co imposition of the soiar spectrum, lie had rc- 
cout’se to that of the planet Vanus, Ifecnnse, as he rcinark^s in a 
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ktter to Oldenburg, the rays of light coming from it are less 
inclined to one another than those which come from tne opposite 
borders of the sun’s disk. So far, then, as concerns the refrangi- 
bility of light, the experiments of Newton were complete;^ and 
if there is any thing iif the whole train of his investigation that 
can be regarded as a failure, it is, that he did not notice the dif- 
ferences that exist in the dispersive powers of prisms formed of 
diflerent substances. 

M. Biot also justly observes, in reference to this subject, that 
Newton no where supposes the simple colours to be limited to seven^ 
or any other definite number, as is commonly, but erroneously, 
imputed to him, even by Sir D. Brewster, as in th6 above ex- 
tract. On the contrary, when he has occasion to explain the 
constitution of the spectrum, he expressly recognizes an injinity 
of simple rays, gradually differing in colour and refrangibility. 
lint having frequently occasion to |rpecify the different jparts of 
the spectrum, he establishes, merely for the sake of rendering the 
description more clear, seven divisions, as containing so many 
colours sensibly difi’ering from each other. 

Notwithstanding these slips, the account w^hicli Sir D. Brew- 
ster has given of Newton’s experiments tind discovejries on the 
subject of light is really deserving of high commendation. He 
has also added to its interest by including a rapid, but ex- 
tremely perspicuous sketch of the history of that branch of phy- 
sics before it fell into the hands of Newton, as well as of its 
progress since, and of the general theoretical bearing of the 
immense multitude of new facts that have more recently been 
disclosed, and with the discovery of which his owVl name is so 
intimately and honourably associated. The o«dMect, indeed, 
could only be well handled by a master. In no part oY K'wWton’S 
researches, not even in his most successful attempts to establish > 
ho laws of the solar system, and trace the complicated pjicno- 
mena of gravitation, does his genius shhie forth with a more bril- 
liant lustre, or are the peculiar qualities of his mind, cautiousness, 
accuracy, boldness and originality, perceived to greater advantage, 
Though experime^ital philosophy Vas yet only in its infancy, the 
0/:^-<^urnishes mie of 11^3 finc^t’and most instructive examples of 
inductive rese;ii:.3, which \ht' history of physical jscie nee presents 
to our consideration. 

By those who have satisfied themselves wijh only a general 
view of tln^liistory of science, Newtori^is chiefly regarded as the 
discoverer of the law of gravity, and the foui\^er ofl physical 
astronomy. It is on his astronomical dfe^coveries ah|easi that his 
popular fame chiefly rests; yet SirE; Brewstey has discussed his 
researches in this departinqjit with far greater brevity than the 
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Opttiog^ and not iu the same masterly manner. The principail 
re$t|ita wb^h Newton obtained «re indeed enumerated ; but we 
not sufficiently informed cither of the difficulties be had to 
eikounter^ of the manner in which be contrived to overcome or 
etude tbetn^ mr of the indueitce which his labours had on the sub- 
aeoueot discoveries connected with the constitution of the world. 

When we reflect on the very imperfect state of the infinitesimal 
calculus, at the time of the publication of the JPrindpia, the 
number of splendid consequences at which Newton arrived 
in that immortal production cannot be contemplated without 
astonishment. With a genius that seemed to crush interposing 
obstacles, Newton reached his ends with very inadequate instru- 
ments of investigation. He attached the theory of the figures of 
the planets, demonstrated the ratio of the equatorial to the polar 
diacneter of the earth; showed the cause of the tides, and assigned 
the relative action of the sliii and moon in their production; 
determined the masses of the sun and such of the planets as are 
accompanied with satellites ; sketched out the lunar theory, and 
computed some of the pfincipal inequalities iu the motion of our 
satellite } expla^ped the cause of the pr^ession of the equinoxes ; 
and gave a.method of computing the eccentric orbits of the comets. 

These great discoveries,’' says Laplace, presented with much 
elegance, assure to the Principia a pre-eminence above all the 
prc^iictions of the human mind.”^ Nevertheless, aud it is a very 
remarkable fact in the history of science, this work, which has since 
been so much admired by those who understood it, and so much 
lattded and spoken of by many wbo understood it not, and whkh 
was destined to accomplisji so great a r^olution iu Natural Phi- 
losophy, to^hJoiig time attracted very little notice from the first 
iSatheiiiaffmns in Europe. Leibnitz himself misapprehended 
4|^ fhinciple of gravitation ; Huygens never admitted its exist- 
ence ^ong the elementary particles of matter; John Bernoulli 
was too strongly prejudiced against Newton, in consequence of 
the quarrel with Leibnitj, to Judge of the work with impartiality; 
and It was not (ill tlie irnport^it questions connected with the 
xwilual perturbations of the planets began to occupy the atten- 
tion of Eulef,«Clairaut, and IlW\lembeit, that the 
Newtofi acquire!^ a firm footing on (Be contineiw ^ Newton siir- 
his great work forty years, and at the time of his death, 
aceovding to aren|ark of Voltaire, the Principia had not twenty 
retd^s oat of England. 'J'his may be accounted for,* partly by 
tb# very Iknited diffusion of maihematical knowledge at that 
and paudy by the adoption of the synthetic method of de- 
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« ^ 
monstration, which reudcrs the perotaal of the wofk a ^HEcuit attd 
unnecessarity laborious ^k, e’l^n to those who have hiade coV 
siderable advances in mathematical learning. It may appear a 
paradoxical assertion, but we doubt not It is a true one, that the 
number of its readers, out of England, is not greater at the 
present time. A feW mathematkiatis of the first order, men, for 
epmple, like Laplace and Biot, will continue to study it, espe- 
cially in reference to its connexion with the history of science ; 
but wkh the great mass of geometers, even in our own country, 
it is a work laid on the shelf; and for this very good reason, that 
methods, infinitely more simple and comprehensive^ have been 
devised of demonstrating the same results. In the progress of 
analysis, the solution of whole classes of problems has been fre- 
quently comprehended in a single formula; and difficulties which, 
according to Newton’s methods, coyld only be vanquished indi- 
vidually by a special and often laborious exercise of the under- 
standing, now easily give way to general methods and systematic 
rules. ^ 

Having concluded his brief account of the Principm, Sir D. 
Brewster proceeds to efiumerate the dissoveries? of Newton in 
pure mathematics. A large portion of this division of bis subject 
is taken up with the famous contrdversy with Leibnitz respecting 
the invention of the infinitesimal analysis — a controversy which 
was carried on with a bitterness of feeling on both sides, that at 
this distance of time can only excite pain. In the account which 
he has given of this unfortunate and protracted quarrel. Sir D. 
Brewster appears to have been animated by the spirit of a zealous 
partisan, and to have regarded it in thd same light in which it was 
viewed by some of the most active and least discreet of Newton’s 
friends, namely, as a systematic a<ttempt on the part of the conti- 
nental mathematicians to insult England in the person Tlf her 
greatest philosopher. It is not without reason that Biot com- 
plains, that 

• 

though it cannot be said that he (Sir D, Brewster) represents Leib- 
nitz exactly as having taken the differential calculus from Newton, yet 
the series of inventions of these tw5 great men, and tf^ir communication 
by fetter, are related so artfully, the characters' of their methods are re- 
presffitVd vas being so analogous, the differences in 'IJheir analytical 
eesses as so triffing, and the irritation of the one as so keen, compared 
with the forbearance of the other, thp| all the wrongs, all the injustice, 
appear to have sprung from Leitt«yiiz, 4f, indeed, his conduct d^s not 
deserve even greater reproach.’W.thRrwtf/ dcs SavansfMmi rtl32, p. 26fi. 

It is not necessary, in order to tome to a rigrit^onclusion, W 
enter into many details respecting this long and angry controversy. 
The*d^)€unients that are reafly essential in order to place the ques»^ 
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lion on Its right footing may be discussed ^vithni a small corit- 
pass, and*{?l’e in fact contained iipfour letters that passed between 
Newton and Leibnitz, through the medium of Oldenburg, the 
Secretary of the Royal Society, and which are published in the 
Commercium Epistoliciim. All the subsequent proceedings that 
took place from the publication of Newten’s Optics in 1704, 
when the quarrel began, till the death of Leibnitz in 17 lO, when 
it terminated, though they throw some light on the literary history 
of that age, may be flung aside without detriment to the question 
at issue. 

The first is a letter from Newton, addressed to Oldenburg for 
the purpose? of being transmitted to Leibnitz, and is dated June 28, 
16‘76‘. This contains the binomial theorem, and some results 
found by Newton relative to series, but gives no hint whatever of 
any peculiar method by which these results had been obtained. 
JNew'ton merely states that h% was in possession of a method, by 
the aid of which, when the series were given, he could find the 
quadratures of the curves whence they were derived, as well as 
the volumes and centres of gravity of the solids engendeied by 
their revolution, LeiJ^nitz replied to this letter by another, which 
bears the date of the 27th of the following August; and after 
remarking that all the objects mentioned in Islewton’s letter could 
be effected by a method already published by Mercator, he adds, 
that he himself, in the investigation of similar problems, employed 
a different iiictliod, which consisted in the decomposition of the 
given carve into its elements, mul in the subsequent transformation 
of those iulinitely small elements into other equivalents. He then 
gives some examples of lh« application of his method, and adils, 
that w'ith regard to tliose questions, in the solution of whieli it is 
necessary to pass from the tangent to the curve, he had alreadt/ 
solvedfmany of them bp a direct analysis ; and instances one, w hicli, 
tTiough it had appeared of great difficulty to Descartes and Beaune, 
neither of whom was able to find the solution, yielded to his me- 
thod on the first attempt.^ 

A less specific statement than the above might have sufficed to 
shgw Newton that Leibnitz already closely touched upon a me* 
thod equivalent Ho that^of fluxions, ifif yideed, lie was not actually 
ill possessioif of i4^ Accordingly, as if anxious to cst;jjiiii(rthe 
fWority of his claim, he lost no time in addressing a second and 
very elaborate letter to Olden Hyrg, dated the '24th of October of 
the same year (lG7G), in whi<;li^fcer giving an account of the 
process by^hich^he had been 1 * 4.0 the discovery of the series 
referred to in hi% former lettcr^he states, that he was in possession 


Coiimicrciuiii Epist«lici]in,|^d cd. p. 141 , 
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04 two methods applicable to the problems involving th/inverse 
• method of tangents.. But instead of frankly coLumunics^ing these 
methods, he thought fit to conceal them in anagrams, or sentences 
of transposed characters, in order, doubtless, as Biot remarks, that 
he might have a proof of the priority of the invention in the hands 
of Leibnitz himself. It would appear that this letter, from some 
unexplained cause, did not come into the hands of Leibnitz till a 
considerable time after it vi'as written, as his reply to it bears the 
date of the (sSlst of June in the following year lG77. In this se- 
cond reply, Leibnitz adopted the precise course which might be 
expected would be taken by a man perfectly conscious of the in- 
dependence of his discoveries. Laying aside all mystery and con- 
cealment whatever, he gave a frank, full, and explicit exposition 
of the differential calculus, with its algorithm, its rules, the me- 
thod of forming differential equations, and the application to ex- 
amples; employing, moreover, the Jlientical notation which he 
had made use of in his first letter, or that of the previous year. 

The question to be considered is, not whether Newton or Leib- 
nitz was the first inventor, — because it is* admitted that Newton 
was in possession of his method of fluxions so e^ly as the year 
JGG9; but — whether Leibnitz borrowed his calculus from New- 
ton. To determine this question, 4t is obviously most essential 
to take into consideration the first letter of Leibnitz, that of the 
27 th of August,. lG7(i, which clearly proves him to have been in 
possession of his differential calculus before the famous letter of 
Newton was written, in which the method of fluxions was not 
indeed communicated (being locked up in anagrams which no 
one ever pretended were deciphered), but, according to Sir D. 
Brewster, so fully described, that Leibnitz could sctircely fail 
to discover that Newton possessed^ the secret of which geometers 
had been so long in quest.” (p. 197.) Now it is a most extraor- 
dinary fact, that this very important letter has not been once men- 
tioned, or its existence so much as alluded to by Sir D. Brewster, 

“ Heaven defend us,” exclaims Biot, fnom supposing there was 
an intention of infidelity in this omission, but it was inevitably 
necessary that we should repair \f, on account of the importance 
of the omitted document/* y^ournal des Savaris^Mai, 1832, p. 
207. ’ # 

Even from the brief account which we have been able to givff* 
of the early communications betvveei||Newton an(J Leibnitz, it will 
be readily perceived that their intercourse was at first of the most 
friendly nature, though marked on Newton’s sid«. by sdine traces 
of suspicion. Had any dispute ari|en at this time about their 
respective claims to the inventioti, it would, in alKprobability, 
have been settled amicably ^pd satisfactorily. Unfortunately, it 
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thirty years later, when the different stejrs by whiich 
the kivenWa had been led to #heir discoveries xvere in a great 
fneaatire forgotten, and when NetHSOti and Leibnitz themselves 
ccwld only appeal to the correspondence we have quoted for facts 
respecting which, at the time of the discovery, there could have 
been no dispnte. Leibnitz, conscious of Ms own rights, appealed 
against the attacks that began to be levelled at his good faith to 
the Royal Society, which was presided over by Newton, and 
which contained many members who had taken up the matter as 
a national, or even a personal quarrel. The committee appointed 
to examine into the circumstances acted, we must admit, with 
the most IcrnpOloOs impartiality, so far as regarded the collection 
and pablrcatioii of documentary evidence ; but in their report, 
by insinuating that Leibnitz might have taken advantage of the 
previous discoveries of Newton, they seemed to leave it doubtful 
if he had not actually done \o. By the decision of posterity, the 
originality and independence of Leibnitz’s discoveries have been 
fully allowed. The sujyect might here, then, be allowed to drop, 
for ahbough the biographer of Newton must needs give an ac- 
count of those lamentable dissensioni?, be is not called upon to 
revive them, or to renew exploded calumnies, which, first uttered 
in a moment of irritation, were better consigned to oblivion. Sir 
D. Brewster has not, however, viewed the subject in this light ; 
and in his one-eyed zeal to promote the glory of Newton, or rather 
to justify Newton’s instigators in the controversy, he has not hesi- 
tated to cast aspersions on the character of Leibnitz, which his 
conduct, violent as it sometimes was, certainly did not warrant* 
The follo}yi'ng is bis account of the breaking out of the quarrel ! — 

''When Newton’s Optics appeared, in 1704, accompanied by his 
Treatise on the Quadrature of Curves, and his Enumeration of Lines of 
♦the Tnird Oi*der, the Editor of the Leipzig Acts (whom Newton sup- 
posed to be Leibnitz himself) took occasion to review the fh’st of these 
tracts. After giving an imperfect analysis of its contents, he compared 
the method of duXions wiili the differential calculus, and in a sentence 
of some ambiguity,* be states that Newton employed fluxions in place of 
t^e differences of Leibnitz, and made use of them in bis Prmcipia in the 
same manner as ^lonoratus Fabri, in bi^. Synopsis of Geometry, had sub- 
stituted progressive motion in place of the indivisibles of Cavalfiji. As 
cFabri, therefore, vpas not the inventor of the method which 'is here re- 
ferred to, but borrowed it from Cavaleri, and only changed the mode of 
its expression, tbeVe can be ntfcioubt that the artful insinttation con- 
fafned in th^ above passage w&s intended to convey the impression that 

^ fto cdfffercntli^lgltur Leibnftiani^D. NeMomia adhWet, semperqm adhibuit, flux* 
. . iisipid'laim ia suiit FHntipiU Mathematim, turn in aliw post^a editis, 

^gutter tAt u«ua; quemac^iodum etHonoratus Fabriusiu sua. Synopsi Geom$trka mo* 
tuum' qiie progmssus CavalleriansD methotio submtuiu ^ 
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Nwton bad siok his method of fluxions from Leibnitz. Tbe indirect 
•character of this attack^ in place o^ mitigating its severityf renders it 
doubiy odious p and we are persuaded that no candid reader can peruse 
the passage without a strong conviction that it justifies, to the fullest 
extent, the indignant feelings which it excited among the English phi- 
losophers.” — pp. 202, 2Q3. 

So far from participating in this conviction, we feel persuaded^ 
on the contrary, that no reader but one blinded by party preju- 
dice> would ever have dreamed of giving the words of the reviewer 
any snch interpretation. We cannot, however, accuse Sir D. 
Brewster of being the discoverer of the artful insinuation” con- 
tained in the comparison above quoted ; l>e has only repeated the 
interpretation put on the passage in the Observations on the Com^ 
mercium Epistolicum. But, unfortunately, he does not seem to 
think it necessary to listen to two sides of an argument, for Ire 
could not but know, though he has cJrefully kept it out of view, 
that Leibnitz, in a letter to the Abb4 Conti, pointedly declares 
the interpretation given by the friends of Newton to be the malig- 
nant interpretation of one who sought occasion to make mischief, 
— an interpretation wbich^the auth^ of tb^ revie seemed parti- 
cularly to have guarded against by the words odhibet, semperqne 
adkibuitr and triumphantly appeals to the plain sense of the 
passage, to which no other meaning can justly be given than that 
Newton bad employed fluxions, not only after having seen the 
differences of Leibnitz, but even before. N ewton, indeed, did not 
acquiesce in this explanation, and made some remarks on the 
original passage tending to justify the interpretation of his friends. 
Sir D. Brewster follows the same line of argument, and it is 
amusing to see how confidently he assumes as inconteslable facts 
that the review' was written by Lejbnitz, and that the interpreta- 
tion which he has adopted is the correct one. If it ^fould^ 
have been criminal to charge Leibnitz with plagiarism, what must 
we think of those who dared to charge Newton with borrowing 
his fluxions from Leibnitz? This odious»accusatiofi was made by 
Leibnitz himself, and by Bernoulli, and we have seen that the 
foiTiner repeated it again and agaip, as if his own good' name rested 
on tbe destruction of that rival.” — p. gl7. • 

The revival of charges originally brought forward in* the heat of 
concroverSy, and supported by such feeble evidence, is in exceed!^* 
ingly bad taste. Transcendent as wjts the genius of Newton, and 
justly as England glories m him as the first of her sons> Leibnitz 
was in every respect a rival •worthy of hinr. •JPew men have 
ranged over a more extensive domaiq. His vast gem us, seconded 
by a memory of extraordwiary tentfeity, had renderecPitself master 
of almoi^very departmeid: o4h«mati knov^ledge. In general Kte- 
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rature, iiistory, poetry, jurisprudence, physics, metaphysics, theo- 
logy, he was one of the most illustrious writers of his age ; and 
with regard to the particular province in which the controversy 
we have been considering arose, he was at least the undisputed 
inventor of the algorithm and notation which have been universally 
adopted, and to which the infinitesimal analysis is principally in- 
debted for its progress. Genius and talents, we admit, are no 
excuse for injustice, but after all, to what do the charges brought 
against him amount? There are two only which have assumed a 
tangible shape. One is, that ** he was the first who dared to 
breathe the charge of plagiarism against Newton.’^ This, wc have 
seen, rests'at best on a strained interpretation of a passage which it 
is not certain .that Leibnitz ever wTote. The other is, that he 
calumniated that great man (Newton) in his correspondence 
with the Princess of Wales, by w^hom he was respected and be- 
loved.” The calumny, it s6eins, consisted in his representing the 
philosophy of Newton as tending to materialism, and therefore 
dangerous to religion. In all accusations of this sort it is the 
motive that inflicts the Sting; and it is not affirmed that Leibnitz's 
represen tationg did not proceed from his serious conviction. 
Others, at that time, took the same view of Newton^s argument; 
and theological tolerance was not one of the virtues of the age. 
But if such failings, deplorable we admit, must necessarily be 
dragged to light, at all events the balance ought to be held evenly 
between the two parties. Newton’s own conduct in the affair 
does not appear to advantage. ‘‘ He w^ent so far,” says Biot, as 
to affirm that Leibnitz had deprived him of the difibrential calcu- 
lus, and then, that this calculus was identical with Barrow’s me- 
thod of tahgents.” In the first and second editions of the Pm- 
cipia, he had inserted a Scholium, in which he generously but 
justly: acknowledges the independent rights of Leibnitz to the dif- 
ferential calculus. Afterwards, irritated perhaps by the violence 
of Leibnitz and Bernoulli, he gave out that the paragraph was 
solely intended to assert his claim to priority; and in the third 
edition he had the weakness to suppress it altogether. Nay, 
njore : after the death of his rivaj, when all feelings of animosity 
might be supfXDScd to have ceased/^*he published two new letters 
of Leibnitif, accompanied with a bitter refutation, which he had 
ittdeed written before that event, but shown* only to his friends. 
These proceedings, surely, dej not form part of the conduct which 
Sir D. Brewster describes ,*3sTiaving been “ at all times dignified 
and just.”^ Unfortunately, the w'odd does not now require to be 
told that the possession of the greatest genius and the loftiest in- 
tellect does n^ necessarily im^y^tbe absence of those petty passions 
which agitate and prey on the \^cake^t minds. 
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•In entering on the subject of that illness which tf^minaied 
^Newton’s scientific career, we ft^el that we are approaching a 
question which, by reason of the extraordinary manner in which it 
has been treated, has become one of great delicacy. We shall 
state the principal facts as briefly as possible. 

M. Biot, in his article in the Biograpliie Universelle, published 
the following note, which had been discovered among the manu- 
scripts of the celebrated Huygens, deposited in the library at 
Leyden. 

On the 29tli of May, 1694, M. Colin, a Scotsman, informed me 
that, eighteen months ago, the illustrious geometer, Isaac ^ewtoii, had 
become insane, either in consequence of his too intense application to 
his studies, or from excessive grief at having lost by fire his chemical 
laboratory and several manuscripts. When he came to the Archbishop 
of Cambridge,* he made some observations wliich indicated an alienation 
of mind. lie was immediately taken caref)f by his friends, who confined 
him to his house and applied remedies, by means of which he had now 
so far recovered liis health that he began to understand the Principia*'’ 

Although the accident of the fire, mentioned in tins relation, had 
often been noticed, yet nt) such effect as isi here stated was ever 
hinted at, or suspected by any of Newton s former biographers. 
Biot seems accordingly to have been greatly struck with the rela- 
tion, and in bis remarks connected it with the extraordinary and 
hitherto unaccounted-for fact, that Newton, who displayed such 
transcendaiit powers in early youth, accomplished nothing for 
science during the long evening of his life, and from the time of 
the publication of the Principia, continued during forty years a 
mere spectator of the dcvciopement of those great tri^ths whicli 
his genius had revealed to mankind. He supposes, in short, that 
the mind of Newton never entirely recovered the shock it 
sustained at that period. This is perhaps laying an unwaft-ant-^ 
able stress on the passage, even supposing it to contain an exact 
account of what actually occurred; and an explanation of New- 
ton’s discontinuance of mathematical studies may be found in the 
interruptions arising from the duties of the official situation which 
he held, and more especially in«a constitutional languor, which, 
gathering force with advan«ftg years, indisposetf him to severe 
mental exertion, without its being necessary to Suppose that hij^ 
mind was exhausted by study, or destroyed by disease. However* 
this may be, the relation given to ,|jHuygens was certainly worth 
inquiring into, and Sir D. Brewstef accordingly professes to 

have taken great pains to investigate fully the iThture and extent 

• 

— ^ 

• The words of the original'are •* cum ad Archiepiscopum Cantabrij^ensem venissel.'^ 
As Newton frequently resided in London at that time, it is not improbable that the 
Archbishoyf^f Canterbury is the persou mean*t. 
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of the aHfged malady. But with a perverted ingenuity which ‘In- 
variably leads him to discover*€vil motives even in the simple^ 
statement of opinions differing from his own, he has surrounded 
tlie question with circumstances entirely foreign to it; and instead 
of a dispassionate and philosophic inquiry into the facts, he has 
treated the whole relation as a calumny on* the memory of New- 
ton, and an impious attempt to deprive the Christian religion of 
Newtotfs high testimony in its favour. Entertaining these feelings, 
his arguments are of course all on one side; but fortunately, he 
has had industry enough to collect, and candour enough to pro- 
duce, a sufficient number of documents to enable the reader 
to form an opinion for himself. 

The first document produced by Sir D. Brewster, and one 
on which he lays great stress, is an extract from a manuscript 
journal of Mr. Abraham de !a Pryme, who was a student at 
Cambridge while Newton was a fellow of Trinity college. It is 
as follows; 

1692, February 3d. •What I beard to-day I must relate. There 
is one Mr. Newton, (whom I iiave very oft seen,) Fellow of Trinity 
college, that is«niighty^famous for his learning, being a most excellent 
mathematician, philosopher, divine, &c. He has been Fellow of the 
Royal Society these many years*^ and amongst other very learned books 
and tracts he*$ written one upon the mathematical principles ot philo- 
sophy, which has got him a mighty name, he having received, especially 
from Scotland, abundance of congratulatory letters for the same } but of 
all the books that he ever wrote, there was one of colours and light, esta- 
blished upon thousands of experiments which he bad been twenty years of 
making, and which bad cos^ him many hundred of pounds. This book, 
which he valued so much, and which was so much talked of, had the ill 
luck to perish, and be utterly lost, just when the learned author was 
almost at putting a conclusion at the same, after this manner : In a 
«wint^r's morning, leaving it amongst his other papers on his study table 
whilst he went to chapel, the candle, which he had unfcwtunately left 
burning there too, catched hold by some means of other papers, and they 
fired the aforesaid book, a^d utterly consumed it and several other valu- 
able writings ; apd, which is most wonderful, did no further mischief. 
]^ut when Mr. Newton came from f.bapel, and had seen what was done, 
every one thought he would have run /mad, he was so troubled thereat, 
that be was-not h^self for a month after.” — Brewster, pp. 328, 829. 

This account agrees sufficiently with that of Huygens in its 
general features^ but in orde^' to ascertain if they both allude to 
the same fact, it is necessfcry to examine whether they agree in 
referring ^t to tile same date. The entry in Pryme’s Journal is 
Feb, 3d, lC92t and, conse^ently, from the expression he was 
not fmnseJfjor a month after, the occurrence of the accident by 
M'hich New'ton lost his papers^ could not be later thau begin- 
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ttiog of tbo l&9^0 tlioiigb k mighl; have been dom^^nonibs 
Earlier, But according to llio rcIaUoo C0inmiii»i€,4t^ by Huy- 
gens^ it muat bavc occurred ^out eighteen moalbs previous to 
the S 19 tb of May, 1694, timt is to say, about the month of No- 
vember, 01 towards the end of the year 1692. There is conse- 
Quently an apjKtrent discrepancy in the two dates, on which 
Sk D, Brewster founds an argument to prove that the account 
given to Huygens must have been entirely groundless. But in 
brk^gilijf forward this argument, Sir D. Brewster has, with sin- 
gular inadvertence, overlooked the difference of the calendar 
employed at that time in England and on the continent. Pre- 
vious to tlie reformation of the calendar in 17o2, the legal year 
in England commenced at Lady-day, or the Soth of March, and 
it was the usual practice to date the year from that epoch ; ac- 
cordiugly, an event happening between the Jst of January and the 
25di of March was dated a whole yeSr earlier in England than 
on the continent, the intervening period being counted as be- 
longing to the past year. It was not unusual, indeed, particu- 
larly in foreign correspondence or in important documents, to 
mark the year both ways ; but it would be singular if Mr. Pryme, 
in a private diary, and using only the single date, had. not fol- 
lowed the usual and prevalent mode.* Here the single date 1692 
ill Pryrae*s journal, ought, undoubtedly, to be read 1692-3; that 
is to say, lf)92 according to the custom which then prevailed in 
England, but 1693 according to the calendar now in use, and 
which was at that time used on the continent ; and as the acci- 
dent which he relates must have happened before the beginning 
of that year, his account, in respect of dhte at least, agrees per- 
fectly with that of Huygens. 

Had there existed no other documents than the two which we 
have now quoted, tending to throw light on this melancholy fas- # 
sage in the life of Newton, the relation given to Huygens might 
have passed for an exaggerated statement of some trivial or tem- 
porary bodily disorder. On a careful examination, however, of 
the history of that period of Newton’s life, circumstances have 
been discovered which go far to confirm that relation. It states* 
that Newton was only beginning to understand thJ Principia” 
eighteen months after the occurrence of the misibrtune ; the ill- 
ness must therefore have continued at least eighteen months ; if * 
then, it cambe discovered bow Newton was emptoyed during this 
interval, we shall be better enabled to Judge of the probability of 
the statement. • ^ 

Now,*' says Sir David Brewster, is a most impoijtant circum- 
stance, which M. Biot ought to have known, that in the vej^y middle of ^ 
this penod^^ewton wrote his foftr celdbrated letters to Di\ Bentley on 
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the Exi^nce of a Deity, — letters which evince a power of tliouglit and 
a serenity of mind absolutely inc(ftnpatible even with the slightest ob- 
scuration of his faculties. No man can peruse these letters without the 
conviction that their author then possessed the full vigour of his reason, 
and was capable of understanding the most profound part of his writ- 
ings, The first of these letters was written on the itith of December, 
1692, the second on the 17th January, 1693, the third on the 2.5th 
February, and the fourth on the 11th February, 1(593. His mind was 
therefore, strong and vigorous on these four occasions ; and as the let- 
ters were written at the express request of Dr. Bentley, who had been 
appointed to deliver the lecture, founded by Mr. Boyle, for vindicating 
the fundapiental principles of natural and revealed religion, we must 
consider such a request as showing his opinion of the strength and fresh- 
ness of his friend's mental powers." — Brewster^ p. 230. 

In the above extract. Sir D. Brewster, fixing the epoch ac- 
cording to the relation of Pryme, and deceived by the mistake 
into which he has fallen with regard to the calendar, assumes that 
the malady existed from the beginning instead of the end of the 
year This mist^ike considerably affects the argument. The 

first letter is dated the 10th of December, lG92, consequently it 
must have befen composed before that'date. But the destruction 
of the papers must be referred, as we have seen, according to 
Pryme's memorandum, to the same December, though wc cannot 
fix on tjie day; and, according to the relation given to Huygens 
by Colin, (if the phrase ‘‘ eighteen months ago^' is to be inter- 
preted literally) to the 29 th of the preceding November. It is 
obvious, however, that neither of the accounts was intended to 
give the exact date of the occurrence; we may, therefore, without 
any straming, suppose that it happened after the 10th of Decem- 
ber, and on this very reasonable supposition the argument drawn 
froip the first letter falls entirely to the ground. The second letter 
is originally dated Jan. 17th, 1692-3; the third, Feb. 2.5th, 
1692-3, and the fourth, Feb. 11th, 1693 only. But as this last 
bears internal evidence of having been written after the otliers, 
there can be no doubt that the single date, 1693, was used 
in the ordinary sense, and that the year designated is 1694, ac- 
Vording to present mode t)f reckoning. This explanation 
clears up Jthe difficulty respecting the order of the dates of these 
c celebrated letters; and the fourth, instead of having an earlier 
date than the third, appears to have been written a whole year 
later, or about fourteen moiUhs after the accident, when Newton s 
convalescence may be siipposed to have been considerably ad- 
vanced. Thus the second and*third letters only fall properly 
^thin- the period when, ac^^ding to the relation of Colin, New- 
ton was stinering the greatest of human misfortunes. 

Now, with respect to the fevidellce which these lett^s furnish 
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of Newton’s uninterrupted sanity, M, Biot justly renrfrks that 
^ the first letter is the principal oue, or rather tlic only Cne of any 
importance; the three others merely containing corrections or 
explanations of die arguments employed in the first But instead 
of being absolutely incompatible with the slightest obscura- 
tion of bis mental powers’* we can really see no inconsistency 
in supposing Newton to be capable of even a higher effort, 
although suffering under the calamity with which he is described 
as having been afflicted. Into the merits of the theological argu- 
ment they support, it is unnecessary to enter. Allowing them to 
possess all the excellence that has been ascribed to them by Sir 
David Brewster, they are still far from affording any oatisfactory 
proof of undisturbed tranquillity of mind. The following refiec-* 
tions of M. Biot put this in a strong light. 

Newton might even then meditate on the Deity, and express him- 
self with elevation on that sublime subject, and yet the greatness and force 
of his thoughts not be sufficient to invalidate the testimony of positive 
documents as to the temporary aberration of his reason. Such is the 
frightful condition of man. Genius and macfhess may exist in his mind 
side by side and simultaneously. Pascal, having once suffered a gi*eat 
physical terror, from that time imagined that fie beheld a gulf yawning 
beside him. His mind, disturbed apd terrified, presented him with 
ascetic visions, the incoherent details of which he fixed in writing. He 
concealed these pious scraps in bis garments, carried them about with 
him, and preserved them till his dying day ; and in this state of mind 
wrote his profound Thoughts on God, on the world, aad on man, show- 
ing an infinitely judicious and acute observation and appreciation of 
human societies, and of the artificial conditions by which they are united. 
And, what completes our astonishment, the expression of these Thoughts 
is admirable for the force, the grandeur, and concision of th^ style. Yet 
he himself attached not the slightest value to them. After having writ- 
ten down on some loose leaf, at the moment of inspiration, the i(^a pre- 
sent in his mind, he threw the paper aside as useless, so that it was only 
in consequence of the scrupulous respect which his memory inspired that 
those fragments which we possess were preserved. The letters of New- 
ton to &ntley are not of this order of pfiilosophy, &c .*' — Journal des 
Samns, Juin, 1832, p. 333. 

Besides the letters to Bentfey, Sir D. Brewster cites also* a 
correspondence with Dr. A^allis as affording f^cts which ** stand 
in direct contradiction to the statement recorded by Huygens#” 
There a^e fwo letters to Dr. Wal^s, the first dated the 27th Au- 
gust, and the second the 17th %pt 9 mber; anft likewise a paper 
containing some observations on halos, dated l6|h June, all 
in the year 1692. But all these dates are anteripr to December, 
1692, the epoch of the accident according to the afcount of Huy- 
gens a^, Pryme. This coiy espopdence, therefore, does* not touch 

vot: XII. NO. xxiii. c 
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tti^ in Sint y^ky ; and it is dnneeeasary to add^ that it ha$ 

otity bfeetf addticea through the nfistake ihto whkh Sit D. Breiit- 
st^r hit& ifiadt^ertetitty fallfeh in tespect of the calendar* 

Stjcti ate the documetits that have beeii brought forward todia- 
pfoffe the tefatiOd given to Hu'ygfens. We shall riOW briefly no- 
tice a few dtbets having an opposite tehdeflcy, atid which seehi 
tb leave tiO doubt whatever of NeWton’^ temporary insanity. 
With regard to the ei^act arhodiit Of the affliction, or the perffla- 
lient efFeOt it ptoduced oil hi^ mind, it would now be in Vain to 
166 k for direct testimony. The following letter is addressed tb 
Mr. PepyS, Secretary to the Admiralty : — 

" Sept. 13, 1693. 

Sir, — Some time after Mr. Millington bad delivered your message, 
he pressed me to see you the next time I went to London. 1 was 
averse ; but upon bis pressing consented, before I considered what I 
did^ ka i am extrehlely troubled at the embroilment 1 am in, and have 
neither ate nor slept well this tweftemontli, nor have* my former cotisis- 
tency of mind, i never designed to get any thing by yOur interest, hor 
by King James’s favour, bwt am now sensible f tnust withdraw from 
your acquaintance, and see neither you nor the rest of my Metlds aOy 
more, if 1 may hfe leave them quietly. 1 beg yoth* pardon for saying 1 
Would see you again, and rest your most humble and most obedietlt 
servant. Is, i^EWTON.” — Brewsief, p. 232. 

Thd asioOldhment Which Mr. Pepys felt on receiving this sin- 
gular and incohereht epikle rridy easily be conceived, Thiiiking 
Newton bad gone mad, and not knowing well wliat reply to make^ 
he wote to the IVlr. Millington named in the letter, then residing 
in Magdalen College, to inquire into Newton^s health, hut the 
inquiry havfng been made in a vague manner, an aiis^wer equally 
vague was returned.” Mr. Pepys, howeyery did not rest satis- 
at^d wrote a second letter to Mr. Millington in more expli- 
cit tetths, which produced a reply from which we qdote the fol- 
Idiidbg passdge:— 

I wa^> I must confess. Very much surprised at the inqui^ ypii were 
pleased to make by your nephew about the message that Mr. Newton 
made the ground of his letter to you,^ for I was very mre / nev& either 
teediftS ff(M ychi Oi' ddivered to Him atiy s4(ih ; and therefore 1 went im- 
iiiMii^tCIy Wayt ti{)On him, With a desigri to diSeourse him about the 
iNittttCr, blit he was out of town, and since I have not Seen him, till Upon 
tha 28ih I met him at Huntingdon^ where^ upon his own accord, and 
before 1 had time to'^ask him any {Question, he told me that he'had wrltt 
to you a Very odd leper, # which he was much concerned j added, that it 
dl^l^cuiper'that inuch seized his'' head, and that kept him 
five nigftts together, wliicli upon occasion be desired 1 would 
tp yofiV and beg your pardon, lie being veVy riibch aSb^mCd life 
be $6 Hfde to a pcrSoii for whom ho. hath sO great kh hon||^r. He 
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Is no# ve^ and, though I fear he is undet sotoo sn^ degreO fi(f 
melancholy, yet 1 think there no reason to sus|9eet it hath at all 
touched his understanding, and I hope ne?er will/’ — Brewstery pp« 234, 
235 1 

Althdbgli Sir D. Brewster says that Mr. Pepys was perfectly 
satisfied #ith this explahatioii^ most of our reitdetSi we think, #ill 
be inclined to draw froiU it a conclusion fothlly opposite td that 
which he wishes to establish. One fact is put beyotld all doubt, 
namely, that about the middle of September, 16^3, that is to say, 
about nine months after the date of the accident by which his pa- 
pers were destroyed, Newton was suffering severe bddily indispo- 
sition; that it produced great depression of spirits*and nervous 
irritability, and that he entertained fancies which could have no 
other origin than in d distempered imagination, tie mentions^ in 
his letter to Pepys, that he had not enjoyed his “ former consis- 
tency of mind for a twelvemonth.’* This expressioiii tdken lite- 
rally in tegard to time, would fix the commencement of the dis- 
ease at an earlier date than that of the accident; but We are in- 
clined to lay very little stress oh the e?act delerriiifiation Of the 
date. It is perfectly obvious that neithej the ^^eighteeri hiohtb^ 
ago” of Huygens, nor the expression he was hot himself for a 
month after” of Pryme, nor the twelvemonth” of Newton, can 
be regarded as intended to fix precisely a particular period of 
time. Most probably the approaches of the disease were gradual, 
and the niehtal disturbance preceded by an uncertain period of 
physical derangement. 

The only other documents we shall quote are the well known 
letters to Locke^ the first of whiefewas written only three days 
after his letter to Pepys. * 

“ Sir, — Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with 
wotnehi and by other menns^ 1 was so much affected with itf as tl^t 
when one told file you were sickly and would not live, I answered^ ’twere 
better if you were dead. I desire you to forgive me this uncharitable- 
ness j for 1 am now satisfied that What you have done is just; and 1 beg 
your pardon for my having hai’d thoughts of you for it, and for represent- 
ing that you struck at the rodt of morality, in a principle you laid down in 
your book of ideas, and designeS to pursUe in another book, and tBat I 
took you for a Hobbist. I*beg your pardon also for sayjng or thinking 
that there Was a design to sell me an office. Or to* embroil itie^ I am 
your most huhible and nnfortunah servant, Is. NEWtoK.^^ 

LdhddU, Sept. 16th, 1693.”— Brew^^er, p. 238. 

The reply of liOcke (which Wfe •liave not room to extract) is 
filled with expressions of the* most affectiohatel^gardlFor Newtob, 
knd characterised by the train qf ^ood feeling to which so melan- 
choly an auhouncefnent might be supposed to^*giVe rise, in a 
fiiindiAr above conceiving any^offetice, and only anxious about 

c 2 • 
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the situamn of his friend. Nevvton^s reply is conceived in the> 
following ^rms : — # 

sj|.^^The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, 1 got an ill 
habit of steeping ; and a distemper, which has this summer been epide- 
mical, ptit me farther out of order, so that when I wrote to you, I had 
not- slept an hour a night for a fortnight togethei', and for five days to- 
gether, not a wink. I remember 1 wrote to you, but what I said of your 
book I remember not. If you please to send me a transcript of that 
passage, I will give you an account of it if I can. I am your most 
bumble servant, Is. Newton. 

** Cambridge, Oct. 5th, 1G93.** 

** Enough/' exclaims M. Biot, " and doubtless more than enough, 
to establish this point of literary history. There is not one of these do- 
cuments which does not agree in showing the unfortunate Newton, de- 
prived of that sublime intelligence which had elevated him above other 
men, and suffering in his noblest part, the common afflictions of life. 
One would here wish to withdraw his regards, and to rest satisfied with 
meditating on so great an example of human weakness. But it is no 
longer permitted to us to retain our respectful reserve. A philosopher, 
whose opinion cannot be despised, has represented our silence as an 
offence against this noble genius, whom, however, our admiration has 
placed on a higher groudd than his defence has done 5 and through a 
zeal, imprudent at least if not unjust, a countryman of Newton has 
stirred up afresh the recollection of his bodily afflictions, in order to 
draw from them a public title of religious accusation against ourselves, 
and especially against that illustrious individual, now in the grave, 
whom, nevertheless, he proclaims as the most worthy of Newton’s suc- 
cessors.” — Journal des Savans, Juin, 1832, p. 331. 

The nature of the accusation of which M. Biot here complains 
so justly, rajiy be inferred from the following paragraph : — 

The celebrated Marquis de la Place viewed the illness of Newton in 
aljght still more painful to his friends. He maintained that he never 
rgboverfeM the vigour of his intellect, and he was persuaded that Newton’s 
theological inquiries did not commence till after that afflicting period of 
bis life. He even commissioned Professor Gautier of Geneva to make 
inquiries on this subject during his visit to England, as if it concerned 
the interests of truth and justice to show that Newton became a Chris- 
tian and a theological writer only, after the decay of his strength and 
the eclipse of his reason.” — J5rewsfer,^p. 227. 

T • • * . 

It IS curioAs to remark the strange inconsistency in the charge 
oT*aiiti-*religiou8 sentiments, and even of active hostility to religion, 
so wantonly preferred against J^aplace in the above passage, and 
tlie higli -toned indignation wiiich Sir D. Brewster assumes when 
be r^eseni^s Leilwiitz as having insinuated a charge of plagiarimi 
Newlon. • The statement respecting the commission given 
P Gautier is afcnply answered by a denial of its truth; and as to 
die tUotive inferred, neither Laplace, nor any one acquainted with 
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The character of Newton, or ll^p manners of the age,^>uld for a 
moment entertain the absurdity of supposing that Newton had 
not been a sincere Christian all the days of his life. The reply 
of Biot is admirable: — 

If a mind of the order of Laplace's could, in fact, have entertained 
such sentiments without making them known in his writings, theology 
and religion would have been little indebted to Dr. Brewster for having 
rendered them public; and, supposing the ardour of his zeal bad deter- 
mined him to make them known for the purpose of refuting them, 
charity, if not justice, ought at least to have imposed on him the duty of 
scrupulously ascertaining their truth. To us who have kppwn Laplace 
during more than thirty years in the most complete intimacy, the sort of 
anti-religious mission which he is represented ns having given to Gautier 
appears doubly ridiculous, the one being ns incapable of giving as the 
other of receiving it. Laplace, like ourselves, bad been much struck 
with the note of Huygens. He might fake a very philosophical inteiest 
in ascertaining the relations of date between the event spoken of in that 
note, and the succession of labours which occupied the life of Newton. 
Dr, Brewster might have tolerated a curiosily in which, apparently, be 
himself partakes; but with regard to the anti-religious mission, we hold 
in our hands a letter from Professor Gautier hirriSelfy in which he authorises 
ns formally to disavow it/' — Journal des Savans, Juin, 1832, p. 323. 

Having conceived the idea that the report of Newton’s insanity 
is injurious to the interests of religion, Sir D. Brewster resolutely 
undertakes to disprove it altogether. It is certainly a singular 
circumstance tliat such a fact should not have been noticed by 
any preceding biographer, yet the note of Huygens and the me- 
morandum of Pryme are explicit testioionies, and the letters of 
Newton himself to Locke and Pepys speak a language riiat cannot 
be misunderstood. These last Sir D. Brewster passes over with 
a very slight notice, finding thcid somewhat difficult to rcca:>ncile 
with his theory of Newton’s " uninterrupted vigour of mind;*^ 
but he dwells at great length on the letters to Bentley, and we 
have seen how slender a support they afford his argument, espe- 
cially when their correct dates are given. He speculates also on 
the improbability of the event, from considerations deduced fro|n 
Newton’s general character gnd*habits of life:-— ♦ 

‘‘ The unbroken equanimity of his mind, the purity of hfs moral cha- 
racter, his temperate and abstemious life, his ardent and unafi'ected piety,* 
and the weakness of his imaginative powers, all indicated a mind wdiich 
was not liltely to be overset by any affliqtion to which it could be ex- 
posed.” — Brewster, p. 224. 

Now it appears to us, that the cljaracter of JNwv'ton, as result- 
ing from the facts given by Sir D^^Brewster himl^lf, leads to a 
directly opposite conclusion.^ He \vas constitutioiially*of a sombre 
and retiltng disposition. In his yoiilli he did not mingle in the 
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sports of hk sfj)[|OQl-feHpws; and at Cambridge, TByhen i^tigued vvith 
tl^e al^strosq resenrcjms op which fie was so intently occpjfiicd; his 
instead of being aliovycd to repose, wias given to thp study 
of mystical theology, and the interpretation of the prophecies and 
the ^pqcalypsp. Even in the ordinary affairs of life his actions 
se(S|p to have been marked by timidity and suspicion, tlie usual 
cpppjppiitants pf a hypochondriacal temperament. He would not 
make known the results of his optical experiments, lest they 
should involve him in controversy. ’ N ot one of his mathema- 
tical writings was voluntarily communicated to the world by him- 
self.’^ His demonstration of the planetary orbits from the princmle 
of gravity was wrung from him by the importunities of Halley. His 
indecision respecting the publication of his Historical Account of 
two notable Corruptions of the Scripture, and his hesitation when 
requested to gjve an opinion ^before a committee of the House of 
epmmons respecting Whistoii’s scheme for finding the longitude, 
all betoken a morbid constitution of mind, eminently prepared to 
call into activity the seeds of a disease, to whose desolaring ravages 
the most highly-gifted and the most susceptible are generally 
the readiest victims. " * 

In the note of Huygens, as well as the memorandum of Pryme, 
the immediate causp of Newton’s illness is ascribed to the acci- 
denUi destruction of his manuscripts. It is not necessary, for the 
trn^l^ pf these statements, that the destruction of his papers and the 
loss of bis reason should stand to each ol|ier in the relation of 
capse and effect ; but the accident of the fire seems to be a fact of 
which there can be no doubt. Pryme says expressly that the work 
dips destroyed was a treatise on Light and Colours, whence it uiay 
i^e inferred that it was the Optics. M. Biot conjectures, with an 
appearance of probability, that it must have been a treatise on na- 
tural philosophy, containing probably a part of the Optics, This 
conjecture is formed on internal evidence furnished by the Optics 
itself. In fact, the first book of this treatise, which contains 
merely the analysis pf light, had been presented long before to the 
Koyal Society, and was consequently in safety. The second, 
which treats of jhe colours of thitk plates, is in all respects per- 
feejij but the third, which treats of diffraction, is obviously in- 
ibjripr to the others, both in regard to the experimental character 
pf jfje obseryatipps, aqd the precision of the measures. Bqt in 
ex^tgWPg this j^roductipu. our attention cannot fail be fixpd 
by the series of questions appended to it, — questions remarkable 
ll^th by their sjandiug sp far in advance of the knowledge of that 
and of o^ir total ignorauee^of the steps by whiph Newton w^as 
led to form /uch bold and just conjectures respecting the elemen- 
tary constitution of matter. Takifig these circumstances into 
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eQ|[) 8 i 4 er^UQ)t 9 , ** ought we uot,” Biot, to cooclujlC that the 
third book of the Optics was U^iinished wbeq tlie labours of the 
author were iuterrupted, and that the natural questions appended 
to it are merel^^ the .i^uininary of some great work, long followed 
with activity and perseverance, but the details of which have beeii 
lost through soirie unkijown cause ?” 

After the fatal epoch of l6f)3, Jfewton ceased to invent. TJie 
only contributions he gave to science during the long remainder 
of his life were — the scale of comparative temperatures, a plan for 
a reflecting instrument to observe with at sea, and the solution of 
two problems proposed by Bernoulli. His meditations from this 
period seem to have been nearly confined to subjects connected 
with theology and chronology ; and even in these departments his 
principal waitings had been composed previously. The cele- 
brated Scholium on the existence of God appears to have been 
written between 16‘87 and 1G93; aifd his Letters on the Trinity, 
and System of Chronology, w'ere also productions of the same 
period. These facts are very remarkably as contrasting the ex- 
treme activity of Newton’s mind previous to 1693 with the almost 
total stagnation w'hich foHowed. • • 

Like other speculations of a similar kind, the theological writ- 
ings of Newton will be judged rather by the standard of orthodoxy 
which the reader has previously laid down for himself, than by tiie 
rules of sound logic or criticism* The great name of Newtpn 
would have secured them a certain share of respect in this country, 
independently of any intrinsic merits they may possess; but by 
Catholic writers they have been handled severely, and it cannot be 
denied that they abound with sentiments which deserve no other 
name than that of illiberal prejudices. Sir D. Brewster regards 
them of course as of the highest prder of excellence, and adopts 
the prejudices as mutters >vhi.ch admit of iiq dispute, fu hiis 
work on prophecy, Newton asserts that the eleventh horn of the 
fourth beast of Daniel represents the Pope, and in reference to the 
reasoniug on which this questionable assertion is founded, M.Biot, 
like a good Catholic, asks, ** how a mind of the character and force 
of ])ifewtoii’s, so habituated to the severity of mathematical epnai- 
dei'afipps, so exercised in t^^ observation of real {phenomena, and 
so well aware of the conditions by which truth is*to discovered, 
could put together such a multitude of conjectures, M-ithout noticing 
the exfregm improbability of his interpretation^ from the infinite 
number of arbitrary postulates on \^ich he has founded them?” 
To this very reasonable, and apparently iiio{fem>ive, question, Sir 
D. Brewster replies in the following characteristit manner: — 
The obvious tendency, though not the design of th^^ conclusion at 
which h^M« Biot) arrives, isfnjuriaus to the memory of Newton^ sa 
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well ad tlk:^iiiterests of religion ; and these considerations might ha^ 
checked the temerity of speculation^^ven if it had been founded' on better 
data. The Newtonian interpretation of the Piophecies, and especially 
that part which M. Biot characterizes as unhappily stamped with the 
spirit of prejudice, has been adopted by men of the soundest apd most 
uoprejudicecl minds ; and, in addition to the moral and philosophical 
evidence by which it is supported, it may yet he exhibited in all the f ulness 
if demonstration.'' — Breivsterj p. 272. 

What Sir D. Brewster^s notions of the fulness of demonstra- 
tion are, it might be difficult to conjecture ; in the present case, 
no (demonstration, we fear, however full, will secure an universal 
assent to tdie truth of the proposition. 

We desire,’* says M. Biot, that he will have the goodness to ex 
cuse us, if we absolutely refuse to agree with him in admitting the just- 
ness of the Newtonian interpretation of the Apocalypse. We ask this- 
favour of his tolerance 3 for Drc Brewster, a zealous rrotestant, may in- 
deed believe the eleventh horn of Daniel to be the Church of Rome, but 
such an admission is decidedly impossible for a Catholic. This,” he 
continues, ** is a sort of argument calculated to throvv- much light on 
literary questions j and the philosophers of the nineteenth century arc 
doubtless under « obligations to Dr. BrewstA* for having taught them to 
make use qf it ,” — Journal des Savans^ Juin, 1833, p. 339« 

This unhappy spirit of prejudice and intolerance, so alien to 
philosophy, and so incompatible with the impartial investigation 
of historical truth, betrays itself in almost every page of the work 
of Sir D. Brewster, and, indeed, forms one of its most prominent 
features. 

Qui n'aime pas Cotin, n'aime pas son Roi, 

Et ii’a, selon CJotin, iii Dieu, ni Foi, ni Loi.’* 

But if he is unsparing in his censure, it must be admitted that 
he is alsb warm in his praise^ The University of Cambridge 
•is oiih of the fjivourite themes of his adulation. With the view 
of paying a compliment to this celebrated seat of science, he 
represents Newton as carrying with him to Trinity College a 
more slender portion oT science than falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary scholars,’' though he informs us, almost in the same page, 
that Newton was head-boy of the public school of Grantham, 
and that his mind was strongly directed to mechanical pursuits 
^from his earliest ‘years; that be had completed a working model 
of a wind-mill which excited universal admiration;” that he had 
Constructed a wa^er-clock; that he had traced suii-diala, &c. It 
is abundantly evident that Vhe youth who had accomplished all 
this, must necesl^rily have acquired habits of reflection and ab- 
df infinitely greaten/value, as preparatory to the study of 
abstract jscience, than the most elaborate education. Newton’s 
genius was a gift of nature, and not^a result of university institu* 
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tibns. In the same spirit of flattery to Cambridge, he ej/ers into 
* an argument to prove, in opposition to a statement oi the late 
Professor Playfair, that the Newtonian philosophy was publicly 
taught in the English Universities at an earlier period than in 
Edinburgh or St. Andrew^s. Yet Whiston, who, being himself a 
professor at Cambridge, and moreover the immediate successor of 
Newton, may be assumed to be a good authority in the matter, 
expressljr says that David Gregory, who taught in Edinburgh 
some years prior to l690, when he removed to Oxford, had 
already caused several of his scholars to keep acts, as we call 
them, upon several branches of the Newtonian philosophy, while 
we at Cambridge (poor wretches) were ignominiousl^ studying 
the hypotheses of the Cartesians/’ — Whiston^s Memoirs of his own 
Life. 

On another question, namely, the service rendered to experi- 
mental philosophy by the writings of *Lord Bacon, Sir D. Brew- 
ster has also taken occasion to animadvert on another position 
maintained by Professor Playfair. In opposition to the general 
opinion, as well as to that of the philosopher whom he has parti- 
cularly in view', he broadly^asserts that science w'as never benefited 
in any way whatever by the Baconian philosophy. On this head 
we are disposed to agree with him.* It has been truly said that, 
with all his pretensions to instruct mankind. Lord Bacon never 
performed an original experiment, or discovered a new truth. He 
recommended, indeed, with great eloquence, to abandon hypo- 
theses, and to ** interrogate nature;” but the real difiiculty lies in 
discovering how nature can be best interrogated, and towards the 
solution of this difficulty the general maxims of Lord Bacon can 
plainly render no assistance. Not content, however, *with sup- 
porting his argument by general jeasouing, Sir D. Brewster has 
recourse to authority, and in endeavouring to shew that succeed-, 
ing philosophers derived no advantage from Lord Bacon’s 
precepts, he has ventured upon an assertion that the amiable 
and indefatigable Boyle treated him with \iisrespectful silence — 
the untenableness of which, we observe, has been triumphantly 
exposed by a contemporary critic.* « 

But the subject on which *1110 mind of Si( D. Brewster appears 
to be most strangely warped, is the want of encouragement held 
out by the government of this country to scientific pursuits. OTT 
tliis subjgct he expresses himself sometimes with a pathos and 
feeling, sometimes in a tone of bitterness and exaggeration, that 
might lead us to fear he has •some personal cause of Complaint; 
There can be no doubt that the rewards which our Universities 
. 


* Edmbui^h Re^ew, No. CXI. 
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l^ipg§ns pf ppiiferring PP scjpntific eminence are ppo fep'^in 
nuin()nf, nn4 p»clusiyp ip their character, tp give apch ao >pi- 

S ilhp p wpp¥ bp desiraMp tbp study pf abptrppf lacippce, and 
^af ltm pqpp^ry ppasesaes pa^pidier inptitutioQs frppr lyhich re- 
Wrds, pf p pppupipry kipd pf lepst, cap bp supplied,. TbPSP cir- 
pnmsfpppps afford jpst su^pt pf regret; but when be talks of fbe 
“ JfPTiSecwifpd pcipocp pf %g|apd,” he can no longer carry onr 
sywppfbies alpng witb bw- this matter, as in many ofhers, if 
is piore easy to pomplain than to find a practical remedy* To 
make pvpry tPUP pf distipgpisbed eminence in science a pensioner 
op d)e ppplic boupty, would, perhaps, as, a gepeial measure, be 
as impolitic as in fbe present state of things it is impraeficable ; 
and if it is propped to raise such men fo high olbces in the stat^, 
no example could be worse chosen than that of Newton to sup- 
port fbe proposition. While Newton languished “ in compara- 
tive poverty ’* at Cambridge, he achieved all those great discove- 
ries by which bis name has been rendered immortal. 4.ftcr jm 
was *' called to the discharge of high official fuucfions,” he pro- 
duced no original work on abstract science. Nay, so much wus 
his attention p,ccupied (according to Sir P. Prewster) wifh his 
professional avocations, that he could not bud Icispre for preparing 
a second edition of the Priwipia. Truly, science has reason fp 
congratulate itself that Newtop was pot called to these “ high 
functions” at pp earlier period of life ; for in that case, the Prift- 
cipia, ip all probability, would never have appeared. So also, fo 
a slmllpt Instance of neglect or pprseciifion of science, we are pro- 
bably indebted fpr the entertainment and instrpctioii we have 
dpriyed from the which bus given occasion to our presenf 
remurks. * 

Sir D, Brewster is convinced “ that such disregurd of fhe 
bigbesf genius, dignified wjth the highest virtue, cou¥ buve 
*ta)mn place only in England;” but we fear fhat tbe literary 
history of ull countries and pf all ages proves bpt foo plainly 
that philosophy bus puj'er yet been tfie high road to ricbes* 
^ffHpqr cogitur ire pedes. The ertample of {^eppjer 

at least might have been in his^ r^^'Ullecf jop, pud buve satfsfiud 
blm^ ff(at other copiffries as wel} «s England baye fp apywer 
for fhe peglept pf those, qmn whose lofty taleuts apd high Ppplifve- 
ifiunts have done hopour to their age and to hnmapity* But it is 
pppdless fo quote examples which will occur in abpndsnce fi) the 
memnrypf . every one. Wifii regard fp ^ewfpu, the complaint of 
ppyprfy fs ridiculous. Qf all his distinguished contemporaries, not 
opp probably, excepting, perhaps, bis great rival, Eeibnitz, who 
held an offic^n the court of the Elector of Hanover, was more 
favourably situated in rpspect to,pecMjiiary yeiources than himself, 
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ev^n before his promotion to the Mint, and while yet onl^ fellow 
bf a college ai?d ^ professor in th» Univrjrjdty pf Capihridge, 

As a poroilary tP complaint of the peg}p,at pf scijence, the 
Earl of Halifax, who successively promoted Newton to the ofSces 
of Warden and Master of the Mint, is held up as m PKamplp to 
all fpture and particularly to all present statesipeti* '' The sages 
of eyery nation and pf every age will pronounce \yith affectiof^ the 
nainp of Charles Montague, and the persecuted science of l^ngr 
laud will continue to deplore that lie was the first and the last 
English minister who honoured genius by liis friendship, and rer 
vyarded it by his patronage/' Thpugh the genius of Newton 
cQuld not be greatly honoured by the friendship of Chaflcs Mpn- 
tague, it is lamentable to think that the evil tongue of sjander 
should have attempted to rob the statesmen of jMigland of the 
credit arjsing from even this solitary instance of regard for the in- 
terests of science, by representing NeiX^ton as more indebted Ip the 
earl's affection for his beautiful niece than to his own discoveries 
for the patronage of that nobleman. 

There is this, howpvejr, to be said, in^pology for such com- 
plaints, that, in consequence of the very adyanced iState to vvlfich 
some departiPents of physical science (astronomy for example) 
have already arrived, any farther researches, if expected to lead to 
new discoveries, must be conducted at an expense and with appa- 
ratus beypud the reach of any moderate private fortune. In such 
cases, science must either be prosecuted at the expense of the 
public, or by means of private associations, or else remain stati- 
onary. I3ut, in general, time is the oply sacrifice required, and 
the consideration winch in this country invariably follows scientific 
eminence will always bring forward a sufficient number df devoted 
labourers. The examples of Woiyiston and Pavy also prove that 
philosophy may, and sometimes does, conduct to wealth as* yvell . 
os reputuMoii; and when we reflect on the numbers, the activity, 
and the talents of those who at the present moment uphold our 
scientific glory, we cannot but be persuaded that England, not- 
withstanding her d^l^^'ctive institutions and the neglect of her 
government, has np piore reasou to distrust her future eminence, 
than, she has reason to blusl^for the position, she llhs occupied for 
centprms among the most scientific nations of the woiid* 
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Aet^ iXf—Chamom Noiwellef et Derniires de P. J* de B6- 
ranger» D^di^es M. Lucian Bonaparte. Paris, 1833. 
sin. 8vo. 

pKANfE has always been regarded as the classical land of the 
song. Besides the wit, acuteness and extreme sensitiveness to 
slight impressions, which distinguish her inhabitants, the cause of 
their eminent success in this department may perhaps be looked 
for in the character of their language. Deficient as it is in .va- 
riety, inadequate to express with accuracy the minute shades of 
feeling and complicated modes of thought which more philoso- 
phical tongues are able to define, it possesses above all others the 
power of adapting itself to common sentiments and ordinary pur- 
poses witli energetic felicity. This was probably the excellence 
which Charles V. had in view, if he was the author of the tradi- 
tional definition of European languages which appropriates French 
to the object of conversation with a friend. Now the language of 
a song is, in fact, ihe^same with that which is held by friends in 
intimate dialogue with one another. A song is the poem of so- 
ciety. And iyhas been observed, in corroboration of this estimate 
of the peculiar aptitude of the French tongue for this species of 
composition, that it has no poetical diction in the strict acceptation 
of the phrase, It possesses, indeed, a certain number of meta- 
phors and images, which have been for a long time conventionally 
^propriated to the use of the versifier ; and every peruser of 
French poetry has felt the wearisome effect prpduced by the re- 
petition of these “ phrases banales” which so greatly disfigure the 
usual terseness and simpficity of the language. But these phrases 
are exceptions, and are immediately perceived to be such by the 
reader. In our own language, on the contrary, (and if w^e had space 
« on life present occasion we might extend the remark to others, an- 
cient as well as modern,) the phraseology of conversation, and that " 
dedicated to the use of the poet, are, as it were, two perfectly dis- 
tinct and collateral series of expressions. Some of our modern 
poets have denied the correctness of this division, and have en- 
deavoured to obliterate the line of demarcation which existed be- 
tween the ^‘sermo pedestris” and its more elevated neighbour; but 
^ their efforts, We ^apprehend, have produced little effect upon the 
general taste of the country. Our judgment is still involuntarily 
shocked by any indue appropriation, on the part of the poet, of 
those very expressions which are considered most apt and energetic 
in commoh life. • We believe that a Airioiis philologist might extend 
this comjwisofi between theitwo tongues much farther, and show' 
that tbe.Enmsh habitually employ, in feet, different languages 
for several distinct purposes, fee Ffeiich nearly the same for all. 
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Btranger, 

Wfe do not commonly use our written English in familiai^onver- 
sation, but a sort of lingua franA/’ in which the ordinary busi- 
ness of life is transacted by all ranks, containing a thousand 
ellipses and alienations, and substituting common words with a 
sort of conventional signification for those more classical terms 
which the dictionary would afford us. A long conversation 
might be held in English by means of the verbs go,"' get,” 
take,” and three or four more such universal auxiliaries. Yet 
%'e should consider the use of many of these truncated phrases as 
inelegant, even in writing the most ordinary letter ; while the lan- 
guage suited to the latter would be equally inapplicabj^e to the 
objects of the orator or the poet. As there has been said to be, 
in English, a separate grammatical rule for every word, so there 
is a separate grammar for every species of composition. Now 
the French language, as we think, is much more inflexible, and 
admits of much less violent distortions. It has ordinarily but 
one word to express one thought, and that word applicable alike 
in dialogue, in correspondence, in philosophy, in poetry. Still 
less does it bend itself to the employment of grammatical or 
rather ungrammatical license, which can rarely be* indulged in 
without transgressing into vulgarity. 

Does not this fact explain, without* the necessity of having i*e- 
course to more recondite investigations, the superior popularity 
of French to that of English poetry? We contend that our own 
bards have approached much nearer to an accurate representa- 
tion of nature, both objectively and subjectively considered ; that 
the French school has voluntarily submitted to rules which con- 
fine and maim its energies; that their writers pourtray, while 
ours embody ; that their dramatic personages are artificial, the 
passions of their stage rather conventional than real. And it is 
no small Justification of our opinion, that more than half the 
French litemry public has of late years substantially adopted the 
same. Yet the works of Corneille, Racine and Voltaire, are the 
familiar reading of Frenchmen in those classes among which, in 
England, there prevails an almost total indifference to all our po- 
etical literature. We cannot but • apprehend that^the cause of 
their apathy is to be found in ifie fact, that tbe> language .of Eng- 
lish vex^e is not that of the people. It is absolutely unintelligible 
to them ; its images are not habitual to their minds, its very words 
foreign tp their ears. It is the hieratic dialect of the educated 
classes only. In France, on the contr&ry, if the framework of 
poetry be more artificial tiian anfong ourselves, the i^tuaf speech 
is nearly the same with that which p^ai^es current in common so- 
ciety. A Frenchman in. love, or a Frenchman in a (tassion of 
Jealousy, n^y be essentially \%ry different creatures from the 
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Ore&te^ahd Of’dihiilttes sj/lit uboti thfe stag<6 ; btrf^lhe l^ti- 
gtikge ill i;«^hich th^y ^odld convey tWif §entitiiehte, dthittittg a 
ftiV bdlUbkstie pbl*kSfes, would itt substance be almost the aatne; 
H’hlle eveil of our bid drailik, which always hks been atid still fe- 
liikiUs the fUOst popular portion of oUr literature kUioUg the mdhy, 
hO<t^ large a part is written in a torigUe absolutely unknown to 
thehi ! If inariy Of the scenes of ShUkSpeare pfesetit Us With the 
feal image of the World in its feverj-day garb, there is likewise a 
great propottion of ihein written ih the heroic diction of* the 
stage, which is no more the speech of the coniinonalty that! the 
Heilenisbed phtaseology of BnniUs or Terence was that of the 
Roman populace and legionaries. Thus the pleaSUrfe which they 
experience, even froirt the representation of his plkyS UpoU the 
theatre, is but kn interrupted and imperfect gratification. 

In the COtnpositiori of pieces which must by theif nature aspire 
to perfect Sbnpllfcity and intelligibility, such as songs, great dif- 
ficulty arises to the English writer frOiii the variety of dialects thUs 
dedicated by Usage te different purposes. However satisfied he 
may be that j;he concise and eiiOrgeti^; expression Of a sentiment in 
adequate language Is all that can be required df him, the stub- 
born principles of our taste come constantly in opposition to the 
desired uniformity. HeeamiOland must not descend to the actual 
language of our streets ahd parlours. Yet if he deviates into the 
heroic diction, his Original object iS unattainable. To cottlbihe the 
two without rertderirig the artificial juncittre toO apparent, is the 
great problem which he has to solve. Ahd So ardu^s is the solu- 
tion of this problem, that every one will acknowledge hoW far more 
rare and difflcUlt an accomplishment it is to achieve, in English, 
a sorig that shall be at Oiice popular dhd elegant, than tO write a 
tOlgrablC epic caUtO or dramatic scene. WhO does nOt feel that 
the minstrelsy of our greatest living song-Writer, exquisitely beau- 
tihil froth the delicacy of its art, neither is, rtor ever cUri be, exten- 
sively popular in the trUe Sehse of the word ? 

We should imagine that in the French language the chief dif- 
, Acuity of cohipoi^ltTon wds of an entirely opposite nature. t*rom 
* the absence «f a systematic poetical dialect, the great question 
Which tries thg skill of the Writer^S hovr to give sufficient eleva- 
‘ tion to his straitis without incurring the danger of bombast aiid 
obscurity. He vTill therefore silCcCCd with greatest felicity where 
least of dignity is required. We conclude, therefore, that it is to 
him attteasier Jtask to compose a popular song, ballad, couplet or 
** romanefe,^^ than to siicceed lU a room serious composition. 
,^^||prd Byron’s poet of soefeijr 

In France wopld Wfitfe a chansOfi, 

In England a six canto quarto tale.^’ 
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ASd if %e allow th«lt there exists Jin bbtii cdlitttries m e<(ual pro- 
portion of tAlfeht itatlifally applicable td each dbpiirtinent, and 
then Consider ho\V matiy ntofe poets in France have achieved 
einineitce as mere auxiliaries to the fiddle thah among ourselves^ 
we shall probably arrive by this statistical calculation at a simi- 
lar result. Colie, Panard, and many others^ owe their rank on 
the French Parnassus entirely to their songs, which w'ere written 
for the most part for the immediate purposes of social enjoyment 
or popular whim, tiiit the high dignity to which this species of 
poetry might be exalted, the \\’oiiderful dominion which might be 
exercised by genius, when united with wit, sensibility and a rare 
and intimate acquaintance with the heart of the people, was 
never knowd or imagined until the recent triumphs of De St- 
ranger. 

This writer, the most popular iioV{ living in Europe, whose 
volumes, with the prose of the late Paul Oourievi form the common 
manuals of a great proportion of the youth of France, was born in 
Paris in the year 1780. Notwithstanding 4he aristocratic prefix 
to his name, \Vhich it has pleased his fancy to abandon of late 
years, and dti which he has cottlrtietited in his celebrated song, 
“ Je suis vilain et trts vilaiu,’* his parents beloriged to the rank of 
humble tradespeople. Much of his early life was passed under 
the roof of an aunt, who kepi a small auberge at P6ronne in 
Picardy. There he was likewise educated at a prilaiary school 
founded by iiii enthusi^ upon the maxims of Rodsseku. In this 
school the urehilis, who were thus philbsophibaliy drilled into 
citizenship, were regimented, wore a military costulne, sent de- 
putations and presented addresses to tlobespierre, Tallieu, and 
other ephemeral dignitaries of the revolution* The abilities of 
the future poet were early put in requisition on these occasicyis ; 
and he then imbibed those enthusiastic feelings which he so elo- 
quently refers to at a later period^ W'hen the illusions which exdited 
them have partially vanished i Such are the associations wbiefa 
dictated thb following verses^ written oh casually meeting with a 
fetpatb whoih hc had Seen represeiitihgihe Goddess of^Liberiy in 
one of the revolutionary pageaqls« 

Est-ce bien vohs, vous qiie j^ai vu si belle/’ ftre. 
fcan this be you, whom t beheld so fair. 

When round your car exulting myriads came, 

Aid bailed yoii qheeh in tier hUtiiortal haitie, 

WhbsC trijpde flag ydu w^ved al6ft in air ? 

Vain of eacll loud salute, eaCh gazing eye^ • 

Proud in flush’d yfafiith and abmelotis bifatity’s ^pw. 

You moved a goddess through the glittering show, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 
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Stately ypu rode o*er monarchs’ ruined gloiy. 

Around you flashed in^teel our armed powers, 

Our maidens^ while they strew’d your path with flowers, 
Mixed their soft chaunts with hymns of warlike story ; 

T, hapless child, whom Chance and Penury 
Right scantly nourished with their bitter bread, 

I cried. Be thou a mother to my need, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 

" Those days’ red scroll is character’d with crime ; 

Yet could not such mine innocent youth appal \ 

To my boy’s heart my country’s love was all, 

And hatred for her foes of foreign clime ! 

For all were then in arms, for her to die ; 

Each heart was proud, and poverty waxed bold : 

0 give me back my boyish days of old. 

Goddess pf Liberty ! 

Like lava slumbering in its mountain hoard 
The people rests from many a toilsome year : 

And twice^the stranger legions have been here, 

Our Gaulish gold to balance with the sword. 

Alas ! when France around ftiee raised her cry. 

And symbolized her hopes in Beauty's beam, 

Thou wcrt an idol, and those hopes a dream, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 

1 see thee once again. Time’s envious wing 
Hath chill’d and tarnish’d tboseynye-darting eyes ; 

That brow, where many a wintt^^wrinkle lies, 

Yet seems to blush for its departed spring. 

Weep not ! fl^nd hopes and aspirations high, 

Car, flowers, youth, glory, greatness, all are o’er ; 

All these are past, and thou divine no more. 

Goddess of Liberty !” 

At fourteen B6ranger was apprenticed to a printer, M. Lais- 
ney, of whom he speaks in terms of affectionate attachment; 
and, indolent as he was, he says in one of his songs, that the con- 
^ sciousness of exercising ** le metier de Franklin ” .made him 

* already tfatnl;: himself a phildsopjier. At seventeen he became 
domiciled at Paris’, under the roo^ of his father, whos^ circum- 

• stances appear at this time to have been considerably improved by 
some accession of fortune. 

At this period his nund received its decisive impulse towards 
literary^ emplgyment. He was not calculated to shine in the 
more brilliapt paths to fame, wfiich presei|^d so tempting a pros- 
j^ct to Y^uthftir energy in. that turbulent time. Diminutive in 
iKeble in constitution, and uncomely in appearance, as his 
; portrait avouches and his songs confess, iixk sui^4:ette bpule, 
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laid, cli6tif et souffrant,”) he had no temptation to en^brace the 
active life which then solicited enterprizing citizens to exertion. 
Although at a later time he entertained the thought of obtaining 
a situation in the Egyptian colony, his destiny and inclination 
combined to make him, what he has ever since remained, a 
genuine untravelled Parisian. His ambition was confined to 
visions of poetical distinction ; his dreams were of comedies in 
the elevated style — of dithyrambics suggested by the attractive 
reveries of Chateaubriand — of an epic poem on the subject of 
Clovis, for which he was to collect and arrange materials, and to 
defer the execution to the age of thirty. But poverty, and indo- 
lence together — (for his early life was one of great vicissitudes ; the 
short prosperity of his family was followed by utter destitution ; 
he was often obliged, as himself expresses it, to live on panade for 
eight days together in order to make, up for the expense of the 
cheapest party of pleasure with the earliest of his Lisettes) — gra- 
dually averted the ambitious current of his thoughts. In 1 803, in a 
mixed humour of disappointment and bol^pess, he made a packet 
of Ins juvenile verses, and addressed them, with a letter, which, 
he says, w'us stamped with the impress of tepublitan pride hurt 
by the necessity of seeking a patron, to Lucien Bonaparte, then 
eminent as a protector of letters.* The brother of the First 
Consul appears to have treated him not only with generosity, but 
with kind and delicate attention; and when forced to leave 
France, he assignedi^vei: to the youthful and friendless poet his 
pension as a member of the Institute. 

From tliat fortunate epoch the position of B6ranger in so- 
ciety, although liiimble, W'as established, and sufficient for his 
very moderate desires. He obtained an insignificant situation in 
the University, which he did not Use until his political encounter 
with the government of Louis XVIII. During this peaceful era* 
of his life he gradually abandoned his various schemes of poetical 
distinction. Living among the people, a close and somewhat 
satirical observer of the manners and sentiments of society, he im- 
bibed a taste for the simple lyric style, to which he ultimately 
devoted himself. Va,” hp Mfould say to hiijjself on seeiri^ 
D6saugiers pass in the street, j’en ferais anssi bien (jue toi, des 
chansons, n'6tait ce pas mes poimes.” His first published essays, 
of this nature, and perhaps his best in the gay and humorous 
strain, date from the last years of the ^Empire, it was long before 
he could be brought to consider these light effusions as^entitled to 
anything more tlian an ephemeral popularity. £ven now he pro- 
fesses to be sceptical as to the durability of his fan^e. Such are 
the sentiments he expresses in the preface to the v^^lurae whose 
title is jilaced at the head of*this article. 
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NotvvSthstjRnding all that friendship has done for me, notwitbstanil* 
ing the approbation of illustrious nltmes and the indulgence shown me 
by the interpreters of public opinion, I have always believed that my 
name would not survive me — that my reputation would sink the more 
swiftly from having been necessarily buoyed up by the party interest 
which has become attached to it. Men have judged of its duration by 
its extent 5 I have formed another calculation in my own mind, which 
will come true even in my lifetime, if I should live to grow old.’* 

In this passage, and in several others of tlie preface in ques- 
tion, we are inclined to suspect some slight affectation of modesty. 
But if Bepnger really feels what he has here expressed, such an 
estimate of his own celebrity must be allowed to accord with the 
general simplicity and want of ostentation which have charac- 
terized his life. 

Hiis career as a song writer has in fact passed through three 
very different stages of celebrity. As an agreeable writer of bac- 
chanalian and slightly satirical songs, the character in which he 
first appeared, he has,jperhaps, no greater claims on immortality 
than others who have signalized themselves in the same depart- 
ment, Many 'of these compositions ih e exquisite in their kind, 
but we question whether any French songster, or indeed any 
modern Bacchanal of the softth of Europe, can be very deeply 
penetrated with the true inspiration of the grape. Whether we 
consider it a credit or a dishonour to our national character, we 
and our continental brethren of Teutonic j^escent seem alone to 
have preserved in much purity the worship of the God of Wine. 
We find plenty of wit and gaiety iu these favourite catches of the 
Soci^te du Caveau, but fliey seem fo be always on their weakest 
ground wnen they desert love and satire, and confine themselves 
to the praises of their Ai and ^lursuulx. They have nothing of 
‘^the silblime energy of conviviality which dignifies, for example, 
the strains of our own lamented Captain Morris. 

B^ranger’s next step carried him into the turbulent arena of 
politics. Having no military ambition or active enterprize, he 
had never entered into the warlike enthusiasm of France under 
the Empire, On the contrary, when the system of wholesale de- 
population began to grow unfashionable in the circles of Paris, 
^|ie aided tfie ge‘lieral sentiment, as far as he could do so with 
safety, by the covert allusions contained iu some of his earlier 
songs (such as he Roi (PYveiot). Thus far there was a simila- 
rity between his political Tceliiigs and those of Paul Courier, 
W'hose exlreme* indiflercnce to martial honours bkd made him 
sbuji the most ^brilliant opportunities of personal advancement. 

pamphleteer, the poet never “ donna dans la Re- 
stauration.’’ He never seconded the t\3mporary popularity*acquIred 
by the author of the Charter, and never consented to the slightest 
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compromise or concealment of lys dislike to foreign occupation 
and foreign institutions. He refused the odious dignity of the 
censorship, which was offered him during the Hundred Days; 
but he welcomed the second restoration with no greater cordi* 
ality than the first. And although subsequent events have made 
him take part against the goverment of the Barricades with 
nearly as much energy as he had displayed in combating those 
whom it dethroned, he has never relaxed his hostility to the exiled 
family. Witness his eloquent address to Chateaubriand. 

Et tu voudrais t’attacher a leur cbftte ! 

Connais done niieux leur folle vanite : • 

Au rang des niaux qii’au ciel mOme elle impute, 

Leur cceur ingrat met ta fidelite/* 

We yet await, with some apprehension, for the reflexions of 
his muse on the recent romance of the Prince Lucchesi Palli. 
Nevertheless, he appears to have been drawn into the agitated life 
of a partisan writer against government, in which he has pur- 
chased glory probably at the expense of niAch happiness, less by 
his own natural disposition. than in obedience to thq wishes of his 
friends, and seduced by the temporary appfause which greets a 
useful political ally. He became ultimate with the successive 
leaders of the liberal party. Of these Manuel and Lafitte are the 
two of whom he seems to speak with the greatest esteem and re- 
spect, I have never known/' he says in his preface, “ more 
than one man from whom 1 could not have become separated if 
he had arrived at power — that man was Manuel, to whom France 
still owes a tomb/’ Here, perhaps, he intends some covert satire 
on the same persons whom he has slightly touched in his late 
song, A ines amis devenus ininistres.” Under such guidance, 
the pen of Beranger acquired a degree of bitterness very foreign 
to his real nature. Harassed by the vengeance of the government 
against which he had declared war, he fell into the common que- 
rulousness of those who choose to consider themselves persecuted, 
where they have themselves irritated a powerful enemy into open 
quarrel. But this is the view which the political satirist, of what- 
ever party, uniformly takes of his own case. WhiUt unrestrained, 
he braves power in the boldest terms. His reader wouJd suppose 
from bis language that he and the state were two conflicting* 
giants. ^ 

There comes my martal enemy. 

And cither he raust^fall in fight, or L”, ^ 

But when he falls into tribulation, lie^ becomes in liis own eyes an 
innocent, helpless victim, and his former enemy an^ unprovoked 
persecutor. This is a situalioii of i\o great dignity, ani one which 
we regrefto see occupied by a man of genius and integiity. 

o 2 
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Beranger was twice fined ai^ imprisoned — in 1821 and 1828, 
Hostile as we are, on principle, to all such prosecutions, we must 
admit that the poet had given strong provocation; we cannot 
therefore w'onder that the governments of those times should have 
sought to check the career of a writer who, not contented with 
openly attacking both the reigning system and its individual sup- 
porters, continually represented the rulers of the nation, not as 
mistaken or ignorant magistrates whose errors ought to be cor- 
rected, but as implacable enemies who must be wholly got rid of. 
But the conduct of the ministers w^as equally imbecile and unjust, 
in mixir^ up, as they were pleased to do in their prosecutions, 
attacks on themselves with what they termed attacks on decency 
and religion. The people never fail to detect the paltry artifice 
by which governments endeavour to identify their own cause with 
that of religion and morality, and by confounding together sepa- 
rate offences, to add a sort of reciprocal strength to charges of 
a totally distinct nature, either of which by itself would have 
been insufficient to secure a conviction. All prosecutions on the 
ground of vioious iqtent are odious in principle, except such as 
are employed against direct violations of public decency. Be- 
ranger was reprehensible etiough on this score also ; but he was 
too prudent to give his enemies so fair a pretext of attack by ren- 
dering public his most licentious prodnclions, Consecjuently, the 
government, in order to support its favourite charge of vice and 
immorality, was fain to fix upon passages which the most scru- 
pulous censorial prudery would have passed over as perfectly in- 
noxious, had they not been indited by one for whom the Pro- 
cnreur du Roi was lying in wait on other accounts. “ On ne 
voiilut pas lie faire porter le jugeinent que sur des chansons poli- 
tiques,'’ says the poet, ‘‘ et on n’osa pas incriminer les chansons 
centre les J^siiites; il fallut bon gr6 mal gr6 que t Ange gardiev'" 
(a bold and witty song, but one not more irreligious in its ten- 
dency than half the daily effusions of the Parisian press) “ pay&t 
pour toutes.” 

^ Undoubtedly, if we are to judge of their merit by the effect 
which they h&ve produced, the poetical songs of Beranger are 
the most powerful efforts of this description which have ever been 
* made public. Nor can a foreigner fully enter into their deserts, 
or with fairnes§. attempt to depreciate that which he cannot wholly 
understand. Much satiic, which appears to the casual reader 
weak and pointless, derives the wliolc of its energy from being in 
accordance with the ephen;,eral sentiment, from reproducing the 
joke or an^ulote current in the circles of the day. To judge of 
Us value, m must duly estinvUe iwU only the real importance of 
the matter to which the lines refer, but the space whi^ it occu- 
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j)ied ill the public mind at the time when they were written. But 
having made this candid avowa^of our own insutBciency to decide 
on such a question, we may the more boldly confess that we can- 
not feel that the fame of B6ranger is much advanced by the great 
majority of his political songs. His §atire seems to us frequently 
vapid and spiritless; a happy thought, an ingenious expression, 
is too often purchased by many a line of vulgar and insipid com- 
mon place. The living fire is often wanting, and its absence ill- 
supplied by the false scintillations of point and epigram, or an 
exaggerated aft’ectation of sentiment and assumed enthusiasm. 
It is easy to account for the temporary popularity acquired 
even by the poorest of these effusions. Beranger, in jthis, as in 
all his other capacities, the true poet of the peoplei has devoutly 
adopted all the narrow prejudices and mistaken views of national 
honour, together with all the real patriotic ardour, which distin- 
guish the great mass of uneducated politicians of his country. 
His poetry is a faithful mirror, representing in succession all the 
unfounded and grotesque images which for the last eighteen years 
have been conjured up in the imagination of the Parisian quid- 
nuncs. No illiberal batved of foreigners has beeu rejected by his 
better feelings, no gross excess of national vanity has ever shocked 
his judgment. And, like many other wits, he never ‘appears so 
happily inspired as when the subject before him affords an oppor- 
tunity for exposing to ridicule the religious observances of his 
country. Here too he Hatters and shares to the utmost the pre- 
judices of the vulgar Parisian. The Jesuits appear so constantly 
present to his imagination as the authors of all evil, that we think 
a more orthodox joker might retort •upon him suceessfully the 
language of his famous ‘‘ Mandement,'^ in which he* makes the 
preacher attribute every crime and misfortune since the creation 
to Voltaire and Rousseau. • • ^ 

There is, however, another numerous class of his political songs, 
or rather small poems, of very various degrees of merit, which 
appeal to more general feelings, and express the deeper convic- 
tions of the poet. Many of these relate to that favourite subject, 
the military glory of France ; some of these are extremely^ t^§u- 
tiful, others partake more or ness of the exaggeration anB^l^d 
taste which the popularity*of the Marseillaise .seems to have in- 
troduced into French poetry of this description (as where, in 
Cordon Sanitaire,” a grenadier opens a vein fcjr the purpose of 
assisting^in the conversion of the white flag into the tricolor). 
But none of his appeals to ^his ready source of Freich sensibi- 
lity seem to have attained an equ^l popularity with that unique 
elfort of the simple poet Hesaugiers, h 


Dis-»moi, sold*t, soldat, t'en souviens-tu.' 
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Others embrace an extended view of European politics, and the ■ 
future destiny of the human raceii and contain, all of them, the 
sparkles of that glorious fire which animates the grandest, per- 
haps, of his national lyrics, and one of the noblest offerings which 
poetry has made at the shrine of modern civilization, La Sainte 
Alliance des Peuples/’ 

“ J*ai vu la Paix descendre sur la terre, 

Semant <le Tor, des fleiirs et des 6pis. 

Uw etait calme, et du Dieu de la guerre 
Bile ^touffait les fovidres assoupls : 

Ah, disait elle, C*gaux par la vaillance, 

• Fran9ais, Anglais, Beige, Riisse, ou Germain, 

Peuples, forniez une Sainte-Alliance, 

Et donnez vous la main.’* 

We should despair as much of giving by translation any idea 
of the stalely march and dignity of this majestic ode, as of retra- 
cing the evanescent grace of the lighter poems, which we have not 
ventured to attempt. Perhaps the following verses (the original 
was written in 182<J)may*excite attention from the solicitude with 
which Europe has moic recently watched^ the aspect of the hea- 
vens in their most threatening quarter. 

Le Ciiant*du Cosaouk. 

^Thou steed, the Cossack’s noble friend. 

Bound to the trumpet of the North ! 

Once more the winds their pinions lend 
To that wild war-note issuing forth : 

Come, bathe thy seething flanks again 
In the red streams of rebel Seine ! 

Snort, my proud courser ! for we go 
To trample kings and nations low. 

“ Thou fret’st not silver vv^th thy foam. 

Gold decks not now thy saddlc-bow'; 

But where our squadrons make their home, 

Ours are the treasures of the foe ! 

And thou ere long shalt find a stall 
In arched dome of royal hall. 

KingSj, prelates, nobles, fiErce^ pressed 
^By vassals ‘struggling to be free. 

Have cried. Approach, thou Tartar guest ! 

To reign o’er them, well crouch to thee ; 

I seize iny lance, and cross and crown 
Before that signal l?ow them down, 

A giant |)hantom met my vic^i% 

Wirtt blood-sbot ey^ and regal vest : 

, Harried, My reign begins anew ! 

And shook his war-axc o’erutbe West. 



King of the Huns ! our tribes inherit 
Thine ancient realm> ^by tameless spirit* 

All Europe’s dower of ancient fame, 

Arts, temples, learning, laws and rites, 

Shall vanish hence in dust and flame. 

Where’er thy burning hoof alights : 

For where the Cossack’s foot hath gone. 

The Desert’s peace must reign alone 1 
On, my pvoucj courser 1 for we go 
To trample kings and nations low.” 

But if we have forhled a correct estimate ofT&e genius of St- 
ranger, it is not by his merits as a political song-waiter that he 
will be finally judged, when called before a more impartial tri- 
bunal than that of La Jeune France,” whose prejudices he has 
thus condescended to flatter. The promise of higher efforts and 
more genefbus inspiration was already developing itself in his early 
attempts, when, at the commencement of his career, he had suf- 
ficient judgment to rate at its real value the rapid popularity 
which these lighter effusions were acquiring. There rims even 
through his gayest productions an occasional vefti of philosophic 
melancholy and tenderness, sufficiently evident to show that his 
lyre possessed, even then, chords of much more deep and. thrilling 
music than those which he had accustomed himself to strike. 
Perhaps the vicissitudes of his later life, the prosecutions by 
which he has suffered, and the counsel which his mind has taken 
of herself during the many solitary hours of his imprisonments, 
have tended to mature this germ of poetical sensibility. It is 
certain, at least, that he has only in his more rece^nt progress 
fully abandoned himself to those outpourings of deep pathos, 
mixed with philosophical medit^ition, which characterise the last 
and most perfect class of his productions. His muse, deserting 
the narrow political circle which so long confined her, has made 
a bold step into the boundless field of thought suggested by the 
more universal feelings and passions of the human commonwealth. 
Her efforts aspire rather to the character of odes than of 
of which they present only the form and lyrheal arran^^P^nt, 
The subject is generally iouiid in some reflection suggesw® by 
the passing occurrences of the day, or by *some picturesqjye 
point of view in the exterior common life, such as it ex- 
ists among the lower classes, and such as B6ranger has long 
studied and most faithfully expressed it. From these humble 
topics the poem diverges, like so many of* the nf)blest lyrics 
of Burns, into a high strain of nforal thoughCor into the vast 
maze of meditations which the 'state and prospe^^ts of modern 
societjs open to the inquired If the tone of these meditations is 
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generally of a melancholy and sceptical cast, dissatisfied with the 
present^ and doubtfdl of the future^it is at least a scepticism tem- 
pered by a strong sympathy with the ordinary domestic feelings 
and attachments of mankind, wdiich the poet seems to respect as 
trde and only landmarks of civilization. All this train of ideas 
is bound together and connected with the original thought by the 
recurring verses which form the chorus of the song. 

In the labour of the chansonnier, this burden occupies the 
same place with relation to the whole composition which is filled 
by the rhyme in each coupllt of ordinary poetry. The difficulty 
which he finds in adapting the whole of his little work to this 
portion of it, wliich nflust be, as it were, the key-note of the 
accord — must express the central thought, to which all the diver- 
gent ideas of the poem must be ingeniously attached — is of the 
same nature with that which the common versifier feels while 
engaged in the process of hunting for a rhyme."' And the mode 
in whicVi the song-writer of real genius accomplishes his object 
difteirs from that pursued by the mere ballad-maker, just as rhyme 
is differently handled by* the poet and the poetaster. Panard, 
C0II4, and the other easy cliansonniers of* French society, usually 
adopted sonje popular refrain,” and endeavoured, bon grt mal 
grty to force a number of trivial* thoughts into tolerable continuity 
with this thesis, to use a school expression. And in the same 
manner every versifier who iiappcns to read these lucubialions 
will painfully acknowledge with ourselves the toil and vexation 
of spirit which are endured by a hapless being who has found a 
rhyme which tickles his ear and is anxious either to find a thought 
to suit it, or to adapt it by \ 1 olence to the subject which he has in 
hand. The^rocess by w hich the man of genius, such as Beranger, 
developes the sentiment which he has within himself into the form 
qS the tiny and beautiful creature of imagination wdiicli it is des- 
tined t 0 become, is essentially different from this rough operation. 
To him, the idea which is to be illustrated first presents itself; a 
fiide and undigested mass. Rarely does it assume a definite 
shape until after it has long occupied a place in the repositories 
of JMpiind. Nor is it by an actual process of labour that this 
sha"^ is at last %volyf;id, although nihph labour must be gone 
through, wdtif little immediate effect in the previous considei atron 
ottt. The critical moment of production comes at once, and the 
result flashes upQjii the imagination like lightning, frequently 
during waking hours at nigh^; when the mind of the poet is dis- 
engaged from the*c*burse of ordinary* associations. A single un- 
expected thoughf or an unsolicited word then presents itself, and 
detamine^ tb^^bole futurity of the song. The moral sentiment 
a|f|fs^ose which is to be developed, tlie image under whigh that 
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sentiment is to be illustrated, the burden, which is, as it were, 
the mechanical engine by wliich the scattered portions of the 
image are to be manufactured into a single figure, all become 
present to the intellect at one glance. The whole future picture 
is there, in smaller dimensions, like natural objects seen through a 
camera lucida. Then the poet, if he pleases, may go to sleep 
again; in the expressive language of Beranger himself, il tient 
son aflfaire.” It matters not then whether the execution of the 
song is finished oft’ in an hour or two of happy humour, or 
whether, as is more frequently the case with B6rangcr, it furnishes 
occupatiou for a considei able time, the subject being frequently 
touched and retouched, taken up or laid aside. Whether its com- 
pletion be the work of days or years is of no consequence to the 
poet. 11 tient son affaire. Time and occupatiou cannot rob him 
of his idea, for it made its appearance at once, like Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter, perfect and armed at all points. 

We have already hinted at the resemblance which appears to 
us to exist between the poetical characteristics of Bferanger jand 
Burns. There are few analogies in the whole range of com- 
parison between the literature of the .two nations, which have 
struck us more forcibly. That such a resemblance should be 
traced between the Parisian, weak and inert in corporeal frame, 
and shut out from nature for fifty years between the glaring walls 
of his narrow streets, and the hardy peasant niutured in the free 
air of the Scottish uplands, will surprise none of those who know 
how far the deep springs of the human mind lie beneath its super- 
ficial currents, and how a similar relative position may produce a 
corresponding similarity of eflect on tw'o characters, whose positive 
circumstances of situation are widely difierent. Both were raised 
into notice by the exertion of their mental powers from among 
the lowest ranks of their coiftitrymen. Both had imbibed tjie 
habits and tastes of their fellows, exalted, but not changed, by 
superior genius. Both aspired, from the beginning, to the dis- 
tinction of being, emphatically, the popular poets of their respec- 
tive cotemporaries. S’il reste dc la poesie au inonde,” says 
Beranger in his preface, '' e’e^t daiia ses rangs (those of le ^yplc) 
qu’il faut la chercher, ^<iu’on essaie djg^joc cKeu Jaire pout lui*” 
Neither of them had acquired the slightest tkicture of that over- 
refinement which makes more., educated poets strive to avoid,* as 
hacknied and trivial, the coraiftiolii topics and feelings of work-day 
society*. Neither, in their simplicity, were apprehensive of being 
considered vulgar; and, consequently, each h«s eft'eqtually avoided 
the imputatiom The ethical cl^aracteristics of their genius are 
equally similar. Each was actuated by deep pride yiid conscious- 
ness of merit, and each, tunfoKtunately, has carried his assumed 
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independence and haughtiness of mood so far as not only to scorn 
the outward formalities of social lifei but likewise to stigmatize its 
morality as cant and hypocrisy. If the genius of Burns exhibits 
more fire and sustained brilliancy, and his homely tenderness pos- 
sesses a more exquisite pathos, a wider field of observation and 
habits of more extended thought have given to B^ranger a deeper 
cast of philosophic reflection. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the magic by which his wild and apparently ahless strains occa- 
sionally call up in the reader’s mind a long and serious train of 
associations^ and lead him unawares into the perplexed labyrinth 
of metaphysical or political subtilties. We cannot «f||Uure to 
translate, ancf still less to paraphrase, the singular b|M(i of “ Les 
Boh6miens,” one of his most popular efforts, and m which this 
art seems to us eminently displayed : — 

** Sorciers, bateleurs, ct filous, 

' Reste immonde 

D’un ancicn monde, 

* Sorciers, bateleurs, et filous, 

Gais Bolusmiens, tVoil venez-vous?” 

D’oif nous venons? Ton n’en saft rieii, 

. L’hirondelle ' ’ ^ 

B’oii vous vient-elle } 'jj y 
D’oil nous venons ? Ton rien : 

Oil nous irons, le sait-on bien? 

Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 

Notre vie 

Est digno d’envie : 

Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 

•L’hoinme cst heuieux Tun jour sur trois. 

^ ^ * 

Voir, e’est avoir. A lions courir ! 

Vie errante 

Est chose enivrante ; 

Voir, c est avoir. Allons courir ! 

(^ar tout voii’, e’est tout conquerir. 

Ton ceil ne peut se d6ta^her, 

Fhilij^phe • 

• Dp mitice 6tofte, * 

Ton ceil ne peut se detacher 
Du vieux coq de ton vfeux clochef.” 

Les BohlMniens** are not, indeed; the gypsies of Burns; but 
each poet exhibit^ alike a strong sympathy with those proletary 
classes which in habitual viofation of the law, and that far 
greater number who obey it ratheflr as ^ powerful enemy tfean a 
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paternal protector. Smugglers and poachers are great favourites 
with Beranger* Jeanne la Rousse'* and Jacques/* in his last 
supplemental collection, are beautiful and pathetic pieces, and 
more effective attacks on the aristocracy of modern wealth tlian 
all that the coarse indignation of our coiH^-law poets can furnish. 
Cont^andiers” is less interesting; but it may, perhaps, 

spirit by translation. 

^ Tis midnight, dfir^ midnight, so forward my boys, 

Mules ready, men steady, our work is begun ; 

Look out for the signal ; no bustle, no noise ; 

But see to the priming of pistol and gun : 

There are numbers against us, but lead is not dear, * 

And dark though it be, yet our balls will see clear. 

^Tis the life of a hero, the life that we live, boys. 

With deeds full of daring and peril to tell; 

Our silks and our trinkets, the gold that we give, boys, 

The girls of our mountains remember them well 3 
Town, castle and cottagepmur traffic they know, 

Tbo’ the law calls us rogues, yet the ppple says no. 

Nor whirlwind nor snow-drift our courage affright. 

We sleep while tlic torrents arc roaring aloucfj 
Our hearts they grow bolder, our footsteps more ligh^, 

On the peaks of our frontierl, in tempest and cloud j 
How oft have we trampled their desolate heath, 

And braved from their summit the foernen beneath ! 

Skill, labour and forethought are wasted in vain 
While monarchs with taxes the roads barricade; 

So forward, my gallants ! on laud and on main 
We hold in our hands the true balance of trade 5 
And Heav’n, that protects us, fulfils its design. 

To scatter the riches that law^ would confine. 

Our governors, drunk with tbU madness of power. 

On the free gifts of nature may triple each tax ; 

Law blights on their branches the fruit and the flower. 

In the cabin of labour breaks hammer and axe : 

To solace our thirst and the land to enrich, 

When God makes a river — Law makes it a ditch. 

“ What! ’twixt kingdoms uiffted in triumphs aqjl woes. 

Arts, language, and«rights, can they sever the chain. 

Or inake of one people two nations of foes, * 

By the protocolrpavchment which cuts them in twain ? 

Nq! they spin the same wool, the same vintage they draii 
And the smuggler takes heed lest^tbeir labour be vain. 

" O’er the ramparts of kingdoms the little bird flies 9 
And no sentinel bids him new monarchs obey; 

The hot breath of summer yon rivulet dries, a , 

^ Which serves as a limit toj^ings and their sway. 
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We leap o'er tbe barriers they bid us revere, 

Those blood-purehas’d lines ij^bich have cost them so dear, 

•‘f&e deeds of the smuggler each cottage can sing, 

The smuggler whose musket, so deadly and true. 

In bidding our 4rioi^tains* old echoes to ring, 

May one day, perchance, waken liberty to6 : 

When our country’s in peril, her foes full of glee, . 

She’ll cry to the smuggler, come, battle for me!” * 

The superstitions of the French peasantry afford TSSSoilfbtedly 
far less attractive subjects for the poet than the wild supernatural 
world of Scottish imagination. But such as they are, they too 
have furnished convenient themea for the excursive reveries of this 
self-taught philosopher. In attempting to imitate one or two 
specimens of this class of his compositions, we must again warn 
the reader that we do not select those which appear to us the best, 
but those of which we have conceived it most easy to transfer the 
general tone and sentiment into our own language. And he will 
readily conclude that poetry, of which the peculiar charm consists 
in purity and terseness of expression, must appear to great disad- 
vantage iij the uncouth^garb of a translation. 

LES ETOILES QCI FILENT. 

erger, tu dis que notre 6toiie 
lUgle nos jours et hrille aux cieux/' 

Oui, nion enfant : toais dans son voile 
La nuit le d^robe k nos yeux.” 

Berger, sur cet azur tranquille 
De lire on te croit le secret: 

Quelle est cette (ftoile qui file, 

* Qui file, file, et disparait ?’* 


Shepherd ! thou say’st our earthly doom 
Obejs some star’s mysterious power.” 

Yes, my fair child : but night’s deep gloom 
Veils from our eyes the destined hour. 
Shepherd ! thou read’st the stai-s aright, 

Hast tracked each planet’s wandering way ; 
Say, ^hat betides yon faflingjight, 

^ Which shoots, and sbooots,^nd fades away V* 

My child, some mortal breathes his fist, 

star shoots downward i^om its sphere •, 
That 'bang’s latest hours were past 
Mid' jovial friends and /estive cheer : 
fjl l rec fkxess sped his summdu'd sprite 
WSile fibbed in erening sleep he lay — 

V Sec^. yet aimtber fleetifig light 

Which shoots, dhd shoots, ond fades away !” 
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My child, how pure, ho\\> bright its beam ! 

There sank a maiden good and fair ; 

^his room repaid each wishful dream, 

Each constant sigh, each hour of care; 

This morn her brow with flowers was dight, ^ 
She cmssed her father’s doors to day — 

** See r yet another passing light 
‘ ^ ' Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 

Jusl then, a high and mighty lord. 

New-born, in gold and purple sleeping, 

His infant breath to Heaven restored. 

And left a princely mother weeping : 
Courtier, and slave, and parasite 

Were gathering round their future prey — 

** See ! yet another meteor light, 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 

My child, how coract-like it gleamed 1 
A royal favourite’s star was there, 

Who laughed our woes to scorn, and deemed 
'Twas pride to mock a realm’s despair : » 

Even now his flatterers hide from sight 
The portraits of their GoA of clay- — 

See ! yet another wandering light, 

Which shoots, and shcM||$, and fades away !*’ 

My child, the blessings of the poor 

Wing’d heavenward yonder fleeting soul ; 
Distress but gleans from other’s store, 

From his ^e reaped a pl^teoqs dole : 

From far and near, this very night. 

Towards his doors the houseless stray — 

See ! yet another falling ll^ht. 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 
That star controul’d a monarch's fate ! 

Go ! welcome, son, thy lowly dwelling ; 
And envy not the stars of state 

In lustre or in size excelling: i 

For didst thou shfne all epldly bright 
In useless gi'andeur, men would say, 

’Tis but a passing n?eteor-Ught ‘ , 

Which shootSi, and shoots, and fades away ^ 

i ' . 'f ' ^ 

• LB aUir EREANJ^. ^ 

One draught to slake these lips unblest, « 
Christian ! I ask of thee but one; 

The wandering Hebrew wretch thou sieest 
Whom still the whirlwind hurries ob. 

^ Worn down with yeefs, yeP aged never. 

Upon the day of dcpm in vain 
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I dream each night iip^ wildering fevcr^ 

Each morn the sun comes forth again^ 

And whilst I roam, earth turneth ever, 

Ever, for c^^er ! 

From age to age it bears me on 

O^er dust that once was Greece and Rome, 

O’er thousand empires past and gone. 

As sea-winds dnVe the fleeting foam : 

The seeds of good that die unblest. 

And ill’s rich harvests Tve beheld, 

^ And new«born worlds fmm ocean’s breast, 

That shall outlast the worlds of eld. 

My heart is changed, but changed in wrath j 
I fain would succour mortals* woe, 

But ere their thanks can bless my path, 

The summoning whirlwind bids me go ! 

Forward ! the sufferers hand may grasp 
The little alms I love to give 5 
But may not press with grateful clasp 
• My parsing band which bids him live. 

, If in hot noon's relentless hours. 

By shady lea of murmuring wave, 

I strive to rest, mid summer flowersfjf 
I hear the restletnl^biriwind rave l 
One peaceful dream-^onc draught of pleasum — 

Can such celestial wrath ^awake ? 

A long repose of endless leisure 

Might scarpe suffice my thirst to slake ! 

c If by the spot which saw' my birth 
I long to stand, and gaze alone. 

To trace each ridge^of mouldering earth, 

Each grassy mound, each formless stone 5 
The whirlwind comes ! away, away— 

Break not thy fathers' funeral sleep j 
Whilst earth abides, thou can'st not stay. 

No place of rest for thee they keep ! 

The Son of God in torture ^ing, 

*I mocked him with a figndish yell — 

* Befteath my feet the earth is flying— 

The whirlwind comes— farewell, farewell ! 

Ye tyrant sons of wrath and pride. 

My marvell^s sufferings you see } 

^ In, heartless scorn I daijsd deride 

iNot heaven— but wrong’d humanity!'* 

tf in Conveying, eidier |)y our remarks' or 

our imitations, uitiy idea of* the ^character of this truly original 
poet, it will be seen lha( the secret of his success chiefly consists 
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in the universal and popular view Mfhfch ,he studies to take of 
life in every one of its aspects. ^ He disdains to employ no sen- 
timenti no train of ideas^ however trivial or common-place, 
provided they are such as do actually occupy and interest the 
minds of the million. He recoils before no expression or image, 
because it has been hacknied by common usage, provided it still 
finds an echo in the hearts of those to whom it is addressed. 
The spirit of external n«^ture seldom appeals to his imagination. 
He does not exhibit or possess any acute sense of its beauties. 
This is a taste which the inhabitants of most countries only acquire 
with the progress of refinement, and which even in our highly- 
advanced civilization is chiefly confined to the educated few. He 
is most at home in the crowded dwellings of Paris, in the bivouac 
of the soldier, or in the cabin of the countryman, in tracing the 
vague opinions, or expressing the simple desires of the multitude. 
And hence it arises that B6ranger, without the knowledge of a single 
Greek or Latin author, is to our apprehension by far the most clas- 
sical poet of the present day, because in the developement of his 
mind and the progress of his genius he pursued the sarbe track 
which was trodden by the children of a leSs refined generation. 
Our impressions, (in modern times,) whether relating to external 
nature, or to the experience of human life, are mostly received 
at second hand. We begin to think Ihrough the medium of 
books, before we have begun to observe for ourselves. Hence 
a standard of reference is early formed in our minds, which, 
whether it be true or false, is wot that which we should have 
naturally acquired, and widely different from that which the edu- 
cation of circumstances w ould have led us to adopt. Hence we 
view all objects as through a glass, which cannot represent them 
without a certain degree of distortion, and are frequently as- 
tonished without reason, when we reflect how widely different an * 
aspect nature and man assume to the educated and the unedu- 
cated observer. And notwithstanding all that has been said of 
the general spread of intelligence, we cannot but apprehend that 
the barrier between these two classes is increasing rather thmi 
diminishing in strength and ^ubslance. Hence the great benefit 
of classical instruction is, that it tends to ebrregt oun minds by 
causing us to intersperse our ideas with those of ^ race of inei?» 
who formed their conclusions and drew their ob^servations and 
their images after a fashion entirely difi# rent from*ottr own. They 
studied universal human nature ; we the factitious cha^cter of a 
particular class, Beranger, without the slightest tincture of 
classical attainments, has arrived «tt*nearly the sam^ point with 
them through natural taste |nd favourable circumstances. He 
is the poet of modern Franco, just as Archilochus and Simonides 
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Were the poets of their Ionian fjllow citizens^ without distinction 
t)f high and low. Nor could we find any where poetry so nearly 
lesembling his own (especially in those philosophical ballads 
w^hich we regard as his most perfect compositions) as in the 
relics of the early lyric writers of the Anthology. They exhibit 
the same simple unity of purpose. The poet seems to pour out 
at once the whole thought with which his mind is pregnant, 
without curtailing its dimensions or altering its shape to please 
the taste of fajstidious critics. He cares not whether his image 
is a trivial one, or has been a thousand times repeated before. It 
is his property, just as it was that of his predecessors, for although 
he repeats he does not imitate. Hence, in B6ranger, as in those 
ancient fragments, we find much that appears trite, insipid, and 
common-place ; but we find withal that true and genuine sim- 
plicity which i 9 only attained by consummate art and laborious 
exertion. 

Another point of resemblance between the French chanson- 
nier and thes(^ pristine writers, arises (we fear) from confirmed irre- 
ligious persuasion, acting upon a kindly, yet melancholy tempera- 
ment. He may be gay and humorous, bitter, sarcastic, light, and 
careless iTy turns on the surface ; but plaintivencss is the hidden 
soul of all his poetry. Futurity is to him only an object of gloomy 
foreboding. Carpe dieml is in his mouth not the trivial common- 
place of ordinaiy conviviality, but a most deep and heartfelt 
acknowledgment of the only truth which his philosophy recog- 
nizes. Youth and pleasure constitute the only substantial good ; 
every day which passes . is an irreparable loss, a comrade to be 
mournedtfor, as a departed friend. Many of his most beautiful 
songs do but echo, in many a mournful variation, this thought, 
whiejt comes so sadi|y home to the hearts of thousands, which 
admit of few other thoughts. Bonsoir,*’ “ Encore des Amours,*' 
J*ai cinquante ans,” La Vieillcsse,” La Com^te de 1832/* 
Trfeize i Table,” — all these are but so many exquisite manifesta- 
tions of that dark impoMIhate spirit, which came at intervals to 
{vrinkle the brows of Anacreon and Meleager beneath their 
/ coronals of flowers. * 

^ But wc«musUhasten to bring to a* close this imperfect tribute 
••of admiration, rendered to a writer whose .peculiar beauties a 
, foreign critic must with diffidence attempt to appreciate, althougli 
%hey are such to endoar him more and more to ‘us at eveiy 
Ipccessivf perusal. We have beeij the more tempted to extend to 
length these remarks ^n poems which many may still be dis- 
jjprose^ to te|prd as mere fugitive trifles, by the feeling that if the 
title be d^pi^d to their author, Fi^incc possesses at present no 
po|t of original talent. The established leaders of thfi classical 
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and romantic schools have enjoyed a popularity^ rather ettacted 
by the strenuous efforts of tlietr respective partisauS| than pro- 
ceeding from natural and unextorted admiration^ Delavigne 
and Lamartine^ writers whose reputation seems to sustain itself 
with difficulty, offer, each of them in his o#n manner, nothing 
but cold reflections of the brilliancy of Byron, The pecu- 
liar fashion in poetry which was set by that daring innovator 
seems scarcely to have outlasted one generation of readers ; and 
the minor herd of his followers will, of course, fall rapidly into 
insignificance. As for Victor Hugo, who seems to occupy the 
most prominent, if not the most exalted place in the French Par- 
nassus of the day, he is far too obscurely sublime in liis exalted 
flights, and too deeply immersed at other times in the shades of 
bathos, to allow our moderate and timid criticism to attempt an 
admeasurement of his actual dimensions ; and we turn with 
fresher and fresher enjoyment from the laborious dulness or 
more laborious extravagance of these and the other poets of the 
day, to the terse spirit and profound sensibility of a writer whose 
magic is the more powerful from being apparentljl^ exercised by 
a hand unconscious oP its dominion. •Even* his occasional 
tameness and insipidity become pleasant to the reader, because 
they seem inseparably connected* with that tender simplicity 
which tints, as it M^ere, distance of all his various pictures 
with its quiet colouring. Many will, no doubt, prefer to regard 
him as the favourite chansonnier of social enjoyment, wit, and 
satire. We think that he has higher titles to present fame and 
future immortality, and that his own exclamation paints most 
truly the real strength of his lyrical genius. 

Mon Dieu, vous m’avez bien dote : 

Je n’ai ni force ui s^agesse ; 

Mais jc poss^de une gaite ^ 

Qui n’offcnse pas la tristesse/* 

Art. III. — Du Systime Phiitentiaire aux Efats-Unis, et de son 
Application en France; suivis d'lm Appendice sur les Colonies 
Fertales, et de Notes Staiistiques, Par MM.Tj. de BeaUmont 
et A. de Tocqueville, Avocats a la Cour Royale cte Paris, &c. 
Paris. 183<3. 8vo. 

^MOKG the more perplexing of the difficulties iKvhich result froip 
the complicated machinery of a higlSly civilized state, is the dis- 
posal of the persons of thosife offenders whom it is Accessary to 
exclude from society for a longer shorter pefiorf. The rude 
old plan of extermination, mutilkion, or otherwife marking the 
body with some sign that slAll a warning of the infamy of the 
VOL. XU. NO. xxiii. E 
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befn^<!iirtor th« o<^’ ^^teri^ative of castiog tbe malefiuptor wntft «o 
uiiWi>o)fi 9 ope dungeon, where, force of chains, air, bad 
fnod, and bad treatmeM, he migfaA graduaJly expiate bis criqte and 
forfeit his life or his health, are schemes as little ^adapted to Ibe 
Wiatts as the wished'of an advanced period of civilization^ The 
ch^ge was operated under motives of humanity, Executi^ 
have been diminished, tire law made more lenient, infamizing 
marks and mutilations found to be as impoHtie as inbuman* prisons 
have bean rendered conifortalile, die bulks are described as a 
pretty jolly sort of life,” and transportation to a penal colony is 
regarded as a fortunate conclusion to a turbulent Cis^Adantic 
existence. “ The spirit of die old institutions was vengeauce^-^ 
the modern ones, philanthropy : crime nevertheless has gradu«dly 
increased, and now diet the means taken for its repression, whe- 
ther in. ancient or modern times, are subjected to examination, it 
appears as if nodiing in either period was calculated to produce 
that desirable end. The blind dealings of vengeance were capii* 
cious and uncertain; the zealous and equally blind exertions of 
philanthropy stopped short altogether at the relief of the physical 
suffering of the'criminsl, leaving at the same time ample opportu- 
nities for furdier moral corruption, and by no means protecting 
society from the commission df crime by die force of exemplary 
punishment. 

After all that has been said and done in dns country on the 
subject of prison discipline and secondary punishments, the state 
of our institutions is precisely this— that they cost enormous snms 
of money-^are not calculated to deter from the commission 
of offences, and are so ibanaged that each is held, on the best 
testimony,* to be a perfect school of crime. They who will take 
the trouble to peruse the two late liepoi'ts of Committees of the 
•Hous6 of Commons on the subject of punishment will have no 
hesitation in agreeing that occasional residences in our prisons, a 
few years’ labour in our dockyards, or a voyage to Australia, are 
commonly calculated on Jiy the population of thieves and other 
offenders as events in life incidental to the profession they hare 
chosen, and in no wise to be depaecated when they happen, tnough 
to be avoided as lotig as possible, the ground that it is plea- 
^santer to bd carrying on the war with a wider range of liberty, 

A criminal may be said in this country to take his degrees by 
igy^isonment, The gaols are the schools, the bulks khe univer- 
of crime. The matf who has served four or five years at 
Chatham (fr Portsmouth comes out^ a master of arts ; his doctor’s 
df^ree he gets per saltum, that is to say, by a broad leap across 
the seas. to*tbt Antipodes, in flie classic land of Australia. A 
to prison is tantamtmnt to matriculation ; innocent or 
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guilty It matters not — fa's!, the horror of a prison is overcome; it 
is found not to be so bad a thingj as it was painted: next come the 
crowds of companions glorying in their offence, boasting of their 
dexterit3^, eloquent in threats for the future, and ingenious in col- 
lecting information and devising plots, as pabulum for subsistence 
as soon as the period of their discharge arrives. The innocent 
yield to the force of public opinion as it reigns within the four 
corners of the gaol, become ashamed of their inexperience, and 
select a model of imitation among the proudest and most admired 
of these warriors against the laws of an unjust society. It is thus 
that every effort we make to diminish crime only produces or ac- 
complishes a criminal. We are no friends to Draconic measures, 
and would as gladly aid the progress of a truly humane measure 
as any of the most exclusive of our philanthropists; yet we do not 
hesitate to declare, that at this moment the only efficient punish- 
ment in our code is that of death; but so uncertain is its inflic- 
tion, and so many are the chances of escape, that even its efficiency 
is so far reduced as to operate only very partially as an example 
of terror. Death is our only efficient punishment, and yet it is 
precisely that which there is great reason \o think, under a truly 
enlightened system of imprisonmeyt, might, perhaps, -except in a 
few cases, be altogether abolished. Thus, in the badness of our 
present practice, the worst and most questionable of all punish- 
ments is the only one which works with advantage. It is as if 
in some vehicle the overweight which caused the overturning of the 
machine yet acted ultimately in such a way as to prevent the fur- 
ther calamity of its being dragged away by the infuriated horses. 

Inquiry of various kinds having been set afloat, and much in- 
formation having been collected, men’s minds seem to have taken 
a stand on the American system of penitentiaries. The wprks of 
several travellers have contained remarkable reports on the merits 
of these admirable institutions. The fullest and best account 
given by any recent writer is the chapter which Mr. Stuart has 
devoted to the description of Auburn. His report conveys a 
complete picture to the mind of the institution, discusses ve^ry 
fairly its advantages, and goes ibto greater detail# on the subject 
of management tlian any otlfer English work*. M,r. Stuart’s experi- 
ence of America, the interest he had taken in this subject, joined* 
with his calm good sense and great power of accurate observation, 
rendered*him admirably qualified fo| the task 8f making such a 
report on this and similar establishments as might have been made 
a practical guide for working upon in this countryj tfis predeces- 
sor in the same field, Captain Hulf, was examined ^>n the subject 
by a Committee of the Hoq^e of^Commons, and the Report pre- 
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senttd by them recommends a modification of the disciplinary 
systems practised at Auburn and i$ing-Sing» in the United States, 
The only information before the Committee was that of Captain 
Hally and assuredly his investigation was not of that methc^ical 
and elaborate kind which ought to precede the adoption of a new 
system of procedure in this most important branch of domestic 
policy* A still further step has been taken in sending a commis- 
sioner to that country, with a view of collecting such practical 
information as may be necessary before any decided change is 
made. The French government had been previously induced to 
send pers9ns on a similar mission. They made a report to their 
administration, and have subsequently published the volume which 
stands at the head of this article. It is as remarkable for the en- 
lightened views and the general intelligence of its authors, as for 
the quantity of information it contains respecting the great object 
of their visit to the Uqited States. 

It is not easy to say how it has happened that the Americans 
have got the start of us in this experiment. The light undoubt- 
edly came from Britain; the germ of all the penitentiaries is in 
Mr. BenthamV Panopticon^ whicli was &lso the immediate parent 
of that notable job, our own Penitentiary — a most illegitimate 
product of the creator’s brain*. The history of this attempt per- 
haps embraces the secret of our failure. It too commonly happens 
that public schemes in this country are seized upon as the mere 
occasions of making money. As everything is or was done by 
patronage, the fittest person is the last chosen, whether for build- 
ing or managing : the eye of the interested is not on their proceed- 
iogs, and the public never hears of the loss of its money and the 
defeat of its object, until the job explod(3s in some enormity. In 
the instance of the Penitentiary^ ihc original thought, the scheme, 
•and tlie plan, down to the minutest details, wwe Mr. Bentham’s: 
he proposed to constitute himself the gaoler; the act passed both 
bouses of parliament, and the pen was in the royal hand to afiix 
the signature. Benthain! Bentliam !’* said George Ilf. What 
Bentham is that?” Mr. Benthain of Lincoln’s Inn,” answered 
ISord Shelburnei The king threfv down the pen. Mr. Benthani 
had long bqfore answered one of lbe»king’s letters in the Hague 
•newspaper on tlie affairs of Europe, and it was understood his 
majesty had never forgiven the unsparing castigator of his anony- 
mous composition. It was thus at least that Lord Shelburne 
told the story of Mr. Bentnain’s disappointment. The project, 
howeter, lifeing^agreeable to parliaihent, was far too good a one 
to be lost: it was taken in hafid by others, disguised, botched and 
spoilt> thaTit might pass for their own, and was made the occa- 
sion of one of the most famous jobs of our times. M r, Bentham 
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engaged to maintain each individual committed to his care for 
about one sixth of what each tas cost the country for a series of 
years, to say nothing of the enormous outlay on the building, and 
the not less enormous departure from the spirit of the plan, which 
had originally won the favour of the shrewdest minister of the 
day. We allude to these facts, that we may state our conviction 
that had British ingenuity had fair play, we should not now have 
had to resort to America to copy institutions which are neither 
more nor less than the practical execution, with allowable devi- 
ations, of a theory devised long ago in a quiet hermitage in West- 
minster. In the Penitentiary, the contrivers or adopters of that 
scheme, like other imitators, scarcely caught the body of their 
predecessor’s scheme, anjl the soul most certainly escaped them. 
But ill this matter it was of great consequence who should be 
the first superintendent or governor, for much, some say all, de- 
pends upon the moral power of the machine. A zealous, inde- 
fatigable, all-seeing philosopher like Mr. Bentham, might have 
given the measure an impetus which it would have carried to the 
end of time : his high tone of morality, his ardent and untiring 
perseverance, his conscientious regard fbr the public interest, 
combined with his personal amiabijity and imperturbable temper, 
would have made him the model of Grand Penitentiaries; while 
his character, fortune and genius would have conferred lustre on 
the office of gaoler itself. It is singular that all this, which ought 
to have taken place here, has come to pass in America. There 
the idea has fructified, and the men who have been proud to 
place themselves at the head of the esjablishments in the United 
Slates for the reform of criminals, have been men of station, 
learning, philanthropy, piety, and highly cultivated intellect. 

Legislative experiment is les^ encumbered with disturbing 
causes in the United States; the prejudice is in favour of novelty;’ 
and so vigilant a watch is kept over the agents to whom the exe- 
cution is entrusted, that corrupt motives are not permitted to 
come into play. The operation of public opinion, moreover, is 
so direct and so powerful, that the love of approbation becomes 
an active agent in eliciting the ifiost arduous exer^jions in behalf bf 
the national service. To ihis other causes? ma^ be (\,dded, which 
will explain the great progress made by the United States in prU 
son discipline. The Union has, and lias had, as many bad prisons 
as any country in the world of the si^ie population; but though 
formed on the model of the old country prisops, they were not 
encumbered with huge and ’extensive buildings, wmch, having 
been erected with great effort, pepjile were unwilli|ig to abandon 
or to pull down, for the sake of realizing the iiew-tan§led notions 
of a few hair-brained theoris*ts an3 philosophers. New prisons in 
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mvt di$(rict$, and an new ground in old one»; were wanted^ and 
the apirit of iinproveinent had consequently a fair arena to con-' 
tend upOD^ The old prisons, moreover, just served to shock the 
feaiii^s and stimulate the humanity of the philanthropists and 
religionists of the Union; they were struck with the moral dete*- 
rioratiou of the prisoner on leaving gaol, and with the loss of the 
opportunity which his confinement gave them of working his re- 
formation. The United States is an essentially pious country, 
and religion has bad more to do with the improvement in prison 
discipline there, than either legislation or general philosophy. 
The aim of the chief movers in this reform has been to work a 
religious reformation in the prisoner, the inspectors are animated 
with this spirit, the superintendent is invariably a person deeply 
impressed with similar views, the books put into the hands of the 
prisoner are all of this description, ami the attendants, partaking 
of the spirit of the place, ami selected from the large mass of the 
religious population, never indulge in language, or breathe a sen- 
timent in disunison with the tone of the institution. This reli- 
gious tendency was exhibited before the present enlightened views 
were adopted. ‘^Fhe ufba of solitary imprisonment was adopted 
from the works of Howard by members of that beneficent body of 
men, no where more paramount in good deeds than in America— 
the Quakers: chiefly by their instrumentality the Waluut Street 
prison of Philadelphia was founded. The principles of prison 
discipline were, however, so little practically understood, that the 
result of this experiment was in the highest degree mischievous : 
where the solitary imprisoiinieiit was carried into full effect, it de- 
stroyed both the health and the intellect of the prisoner: where it 
was evaded, his morals were injured by the association in which he 
was permitted to indulge. And y^,t it was from the Walnut Street 
prison of Philadelphia that the reputation of the United Slates in 
this matter mainly arose. Even now, we believe, the true foun- 
dation of her reputation is but imperfectly understood. It shall 
be our business to show the nature of the experiments that have 
been tried in that country, and to furnish such facts regarding 
their pi'ogress as^ will enable perlons to judge how far we are 
right in lookyig to^ this*quarter of the gfrobe for a guide. 

• efhe origin of the American experiments on imprisonment was 
a philanthropic desire to find a substitute for capital punishment. 
Tiie Walnut Street prison of Philadelphia, in which solitary cott- 
finement was adop^ted, arose out of the waitings of Howard : it 
was thus suj>posQa that the painfulhess, nay it was held the un- 
lawfulness, of executioirs might be avoided. The Duke de la 
Rochelbuea&It published, in 1794, an interesting notice of this 
be declared the system ‘^excellent, and bis eulogy was 
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pretty getieraliy repeated. Nevertheless the principle on which 
the system w^as founded was altogether unsound^ and the results 
in practice corresponded with the fault in theory. The prisoners 
doomed' to solitary confinement were reduced to idiotcy, or de- 
stroyed by disease, from having no occupation or object on which 
they might employ body or mind. Those not doomed to utterly 
solitary conbnement were corrupted by the contagion of criminal 
society : the prisoners w^orked together. 

The first state that imitated the Pensylvanian system w?as that 
of New York*, in which the new penal laws were adopted with 
the new system of imprisonment. Here solitary confipernent was 
inflicted in lieu of death, but only on such as were condemned to 
such punishment, and it made no part of the general discipline of 
the prison. The rest of the prisoners were heaped together fA 
the promiscuous manner of the old system, save that they were 
compelled to work. The example of Pensylvania was also followed 
by Maryland, Massachusetts, the state of Maine, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and others: capital punishments were commuted for 
solitary imprisonment, the inmates of the gaol were set to work, 
and in case of an infraction of the rules ‘of the*prison, solitude 
and bread and w’ater were resorted to by the keepers;, but still the 
general application of a system of seclusion, with a view to the 
reformation of the criminaJ, made no part of the American plan. 

The results w^ere found to be in the highest degree discoura- 
ging: the prisoners became hardened in crime, and were con- 
stantly returned for the commission of subsequent offences: be- 
s^ides which, these establishments were^ ruinously otpeiisive : every 
year the state was called upon for considerable sums for the 
maintenance of its Penitentiary, Something, it w^as clear, was 
wrong. Such consequences mjght have served to show that the 
fault was in the system itself ; all the blame was, however," laid 
on the execution. The prisons, it was said, were too crowded 
— there was a vi*ailt of sufficient classification — and it was main- 
tained that if a sufficient number of cells were built, and other 
accommodations effected, the happiest results might be looked 
for from the new system. This was the origin of Auburtf in 
1816; This prison, now become so celebrated^ was ^formed upon 
a difiRMont principle from that which now reigns there. Eayji 
cell was destined to receive two prisoners. This plan was found 
HI its consequences worse than any t^at had been pi^viously tried. 
More celfe were therefore buil% and solitude was still more ex- 
tensively imposed. The sanffe process had in th(§ ineJu time been 
going on in Peiisylvauia : the Walftut Street Prison was despaired 
of: a new one built at Pittsburg, and the magnilicent establisli^ 
of Cherry Hill commenc^ in Philadelphia. The old 
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system of the Walnut Street Prison Nvent on the principle of classiti- 
cation and a select community of^worknien; llie modern ones by 
degrees approached the system of entire solitude. In the Walnut 
Street plan solitary coniiuenient was but an accessory feature of 
the system: in the Cherry Hill and Pittsburg scheme it came to 
be the fundamental principle. 

The virtue of utter solitude was tried by way of experiment at 
Auburn* In the north wing, which was nearly completed in 
1821^ twenty-four criminals were placed in separate cells; and 
their confinement appears to have been unrelieved by occu j)ation or 
any other jource of distraction. Five of these men died in one 
year, one became mad, another attempted suicide by rushing into 
the gallery and over the balustrade, at the instant a turnkey en- 
tered with some^ood, and the whole of them were soon in that 
state of emaciation and debility as to prove to the gaolers that 
they were* fast approaching the termination of their career, l^he 
system was thereupon (1823) definitively pronounced bad. The 
governor of the State of York pardoned twenty-six of those 
who had been subjected to solitary confinement, including, we 
suppose, the remaining subjects of thfe first experiment, and 
others who. entered the cells as they were finished ; the rest were 
permitted to work together in the day time, and at night were 
separately locked up in their respective cells. In this practice 
w'e detect the germ of the system which has since made Auburn 
so famous. Solitude at night was retained, because a conviction 
existed that the effects of it were morally beneficial, provided its 
physical operation was not mischievous : the prisoners were ad- 
mitted to work together as an antidote to the physical mischief 
of solitude,^ wtII aware at the same time that in a moral point of 
view nothing could be more injurious than free communication. 
It bbeshne a problem then how to obtain the greatest portion of 
solitude, with the least portion of social communication, so that 
the combination might be both morally and physically safe. The 
solution was the present system of Auburn — utter solitude at 
night — labour in common workshops by day, but in the observa- 
tidii of rigorous silence. The process which led to the discovery 
may be imagined. When the prisoners^subdued by the emaciating 
^j^ects of m idle 'solitude, were first led forth by their keepers, it 
is probable that they would be quiet, humble, aiid perhaps grate- 
ful for the boonjitlie order ^of general silence among the work- 
men, froni' the fact of talk interrupting labour, would be given, 
and enforced without difficulty. Aftfer a time, the effects of light, 
aijn*. ai[^d society would exhibit themselves in increased energy, and 
f stronger des^ire for social corhmunication. This the keepers 
liquid Ohdeayour to repi;ess; and sucJtecding but ill, they, might 
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find it the easier and better p^an to insist upon utter silence at 
once. They would, having the power in their hands, find it a 
much less difficult task to stop the mere utterance of a single 
word, than to graduate or regulate the hum and buzz of a workshop 
of freely communicating labourers employed upon forced work. 
This has probably been the order and progress of the invention, 
but who the inventor was is a subject of controversy. It w'as first 
found in operation under the superintendence of Mr* Elam 
Lynds, the present governor of the Sing-Sing Penitentiary, then 
the governor of Auburn. It is the prevailing opinion in the 
United States that he is the author of the new system: the honour 
has* however, been disputed. 

In consequence of the success which attended the new system 
of Auburn, in all the points that could have Jbeen tried at the 
time, it was determined to build a new prison on the same plan. 
Every prisoner requiring a separate cell, and there being but 
550 cells at Auburn, it soon became full, and as it will be under- 
stood that every thing depends upon the perfection and complete- 
ness of the execution of thc^plan, there can be no crQwding in such 
an establishment. It being determined therefore to build a new 
penitentiary, Mr. Elam l^ynds, the director, took with him a hun- 
dred prisoners accustomed to obey him, and encamped them on 
the spot, on the banks of the Hudson, which had been selected 
for the site of the prison. Here he set his men to work; some of 
them were carpenters, others masons, or made such, and without 
walls or any restraint, and with no other authority over them than 
that which he derived from the firmness and the energy of his own 
character, they submitted implicitly to his direction. F»om time 
to time during several years, the number of convict labourers was 
increased, and thus they built their prison. At present the Peni- 
tentiary of Sing-Sing contains a thousand cells, every one of 
wliich was constructed by the prisoners shut up in them. 

The failure of the experiment of solitary imprisonment without 
work at Auburn, did not deter the Pensylvanians from persevering 
in their own system. In the course of 1827, the Penitentiary of v 
Pittsburg began to receive prisoSiers, Each prisoner was shut 
up day and night, but such* was the faulty *cousitriiction of the 
building, that w'hat passed in one cell could be heard in the next. 
Consequently each convict could communicate with his neighbour, 
and as they 4iad no occupation, it may be supposed that tlje busi- 
ness of communication w^ent on incessantly: the result lyas inevi- 
table — mutual instruction in erfme. ^All the beneficial effects of 
solitude w'ere prevented, and all the mischief which ari§es/iqm the 
conversation of criminals almojt enfipreed. The unhappy results 
of this experiment, which show ed thcmselffes in the moral deterio- 
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ratioA dl the pmon^rs^ and on their discharge^ in tlieir s^edy re-^ 
tu^ni convkted of other crimes, when joined to the intelligence of 
the success of the new system at Auburn, in a great ineasiire 
skkook the coiitidence of the philanthropic legislators of Peneylr 
vania in the efficacy of their favoarite sclieine of seeluskm with- 
out work, as exhibited in operation at Pittsburg, and already in- 
troduced as the principle of the great institution of Cherry Hill, 

A commission was appointed by the legislature to inquire into 
the merits of the different systems of imprisonment. Messrs. 
Shaler, King, and Wharton, who had been charged with the tn- 
quiry, made a report upon the different systems then in ac^ty, 
(December, ^20, 1827,) and concluded with a recommendation of 
Auburn. This document, whicli we have not seen, is said by 
Messrs, de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, to be one of the most 
important papers that exists on this branch of legislation. 

The influence of this report was decisive on public opinion, 
but its positions were controverted by more than one writer. The 
most distinguished of its opponents was Edward Livingston, well 
known as the .philanthropic and enlightened author of a reformed 
€ 0 ^ of criminal laws for Louisiana, as also of a reform code of 
prison discipline. One important point was conceded by Mr. 
Livingston in liis defence of solitude, viz., the necessity of work. 
But the objection to the Auburn plan, which revolts the feelings 
both of Mr. Livingston, and more especially the writers of Pen- 
sylvania, is the corporal punishment, which is employed to main- 
tarn the discipline of the prison. The system ultimately adopted 
by the Pensylvanians w^s a combination of the Walnut Street 
plan and the Auburn one : solitary confinement of the most rigo- 
rous description was ordained in every case, and the prisoner was 
perjpitted to choose some detyrription of work. This change in 
the system of imprisonment necessarily entailed a change in the 
criminal law, which underwent a thorough revision. The pend^ 
ties were mitigated, the periods *o# imprisonment were shortened, 
and the punishment of death was abolished in every case except 
^that of murder. 

The other States of the Uni&n were not unobservant spectators 
of the proeeediogs of New York add Pensylvania : many of them 
have fcdlowed pretty close upon the exam^e set them ; in some 
the Peusylvanian and in some Uie Aubm^n systems have been 
adopted. MoUihearionsf however, not always well yudged,^^ bnve 
been in^rodmjed. In some of the States, partial changes have 
been m^e, and in others none ‘at all; and so little is- there of 
umfo^ty m universality in the prison discipline of Americii^liiat 
how ffie very worst an^ the^ very best prisons may be met 
ki close pFdhimity. « 



In bolb the syfteoifr of Philadelphia and Auburn, it will be re- 
marked, the fundan^ntal prineipfe k the same. It is that of com- 
pl$t€ isolatmi; and unless the importance of it be thoroughl}^ w'ell 
understood by the legislator, little good is to be expected from his 
best endeavours. Tlie experience obtained both in this country 
and America, as welt as elsewhere, has shown in the most convinc- 
ing manner possible, that no amelioration is to be expected in the 
moral state of the prisoner as long as be is indulged in comniuni- 
eating with his fellows in crime. The subjects of their conversa- 
tion are naturally corrupting: in their lighter moments they boast 
of their exploits ; in their sadder hours they breathe vengeance 
against the world. Thoughts of repentance, if they occur, iind 
utterance, for they would excite the derision of their com- 
panions, even though themselves were occasionally visited with 
compunctious feelings. It must be remembered, that convicts 
have been maintaining a struggle witli the laws, and have been de- 
feated: they do not wish it to appear that they have yielded with- 
out a brave defence, and, after capture, to sliow repentance would 
be, to their perverted minds, like crying craven whe^ in the hands 
of the enemy: such a waiU*of spirit, as it would be termed, could 
only be shown by a person of a mors^ courage, whom it would be 
vain to look for in a prison. It is braving the only public 
opinion which has any influence over them — that of the com- 
murrity of crime. It is constantly remarked, that on first enter- 
ing a prison, the less hardened criminal commences by exhibit- 
ing some sense of shame — that he is, after a longer or shorter 
resistance, subdued to the same quality qs his compeers — and the 
very man who began even with denying the offence of whicji he had 
been* found guilty, will end by boldly maintaining his claim to a 
huge catalogue of daring crimes, cploured by, or altogethe*; the 
product of his imagination. Unless the moral atmosphere of a 
criminal is changed, it is in vain to hope for a change of conduct: 
this can only be effected by interdicting utterly the interchange of 
word or sign with a fellow-convict. The same results follow if 
only two are placed together: the one is sure to be worse than the ^ 
other in same respects; and in tBeir communications tliey keep 
alive all their old sympathies; ideas, and habits, «teacU mutually 
by the aid of their different experiences, and endeavour to obtain > 
a superiority by rivalling each other in boasting of their former 
atrocities, it would be useless to heapi authority ^ipon authority 
for the truth of this view, for it is now become the settled convic- 
tion of every person who has given any attention to the subject. 
Our own Penkentiary fornishe* a stfiLing practical p/oof. The 
time* of the prisoners is there jjividejjd into two portions : during 
jthe first half the confinement is solitary, -with the exception of 
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a short’ time for exercise; in second they work together in 
classes. It is found, and we have the testimony of all the 
officers of that institution to the fact, that during the first pe- 
riod the prisoners invariably improve, and as invariably dete- 
riorate during the second; so much so, that the governor declared, 
before a late Committee of the House of Commons, that more 
good would be done by discharging them at the expiration of half 
their time of sentence, than by detaining them through the whole 
of it. 

The isolation of Philadelphia, as has been already stated, is 
perfect : 'whereas in Auburn it is relaxed to the eye only: the 
prisoners working together in different classes of trades, but com- 
municating neither by word nor sign. The sympathies are scantily 
fed, but the mind is altogether denied social food. Now this 
difference between a physical and an arbitrary separation, though 
not very striking at first sight, is productive of wide differences 
in the end. And first, as regards the important subject of 
work, important in its moral effects on the prisoner, and also in 
its financial influence on the prisoPj^ and its accounts. In the 
seclusion of the cefi, work becomes a source of enjoyment: 
w'ithout it, the prisoner could not exist — take away his work, and 
he feels that with it goes the object of his life. In order to 
make its value felt, it is the practice of the penitentiary of Phi- 
ladelphia to confine the prisoner in his cell for a short time with- 
out occupation : after the first movements of despair are over, 
and he begins to recover from the immediate effects of the 
cold plunge out of the busy world of crime into the depths 
of his silent prison, he begins to ask for work, and ultimately to 
beseech it as a favour; afterwards he can know no bitterer piinish- 
menf than to be deprived of tins his only solace. 

Ill the penitentiary of Philadelphia, it would be inconsistent with 
both the punishment and the reformation of the criminal to admit 
the visits of strangers. The official character in which Messrs, 
De Beaumont and De Tocqueville arrived in the United States, 
.caused the magistracy of Philadelphia to make an exception in 
their favour. They visited the cellsof the prisoners of Cherry Hill 
Penitentiary, and have given noteS of the conversations which 
■ passed. One and all agreed that labour was the grand solace of 
their solitary existence. 

No. 28, confiemned for murder, was asked if ho> thought he 
could liv| there ^without working.^ Work,” said he, “ appears to 
me absolutely* necessary to existence; 1 believe that I should die 
without i|.’V He was also asked if he often saw bis keepers, and 
if he felt pleasure in seeing ,then^. He said he saw them about 
six times a day, and never without a feeling of joy. This sum- 
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mer a cricket came into my court. It looked like company for 
me. When a butterfly or any otiier animal enters my cell, I never 
hurt it,” 

No. 36 ‘said that work was a great blessing. The longest day 
of the week was Sunday; it seemed without end, because there 
was no work. 

No. 41 was asked if he considered work necessary. ‘^One 
could not live here without it,” said he. Sunday is a heavy day 
to get through, I assure you.” And yet this was a man whose 
chief consolation was religion. 

It must be recollected, that the prisoners have no means of 
communicating their opinions : and, in fact, if two men were in the 
adjoining cells for twenty years, they would never know inoiije of 
each other than if they had lived at the antipodes. 

No. SiG had been convicted three times, and been confined in 
other prisons. It was observed to him : You appear to work 
here without difliculty : you say it was not so in the other prisons 
where you were confined : whence comes the difference ?” “ Oh, 
sir, work here is a pleasuie ; it would sadly aggravate the evil of 
being here, to take it away.* Nevertheless, I think I could do 
without it, if compelled.” 

No. 6% a physician and a well educated man : he is allowed 
the privilege of doing nothing but what he likes; nevertheless 
he works incessantly. Knowing no trade, he voluntaril} cuts out 
leather for shoes. 

It is needless to repeat the statements of each prisoner; suffice 
it to say, that on this point all of thent were unanimous. Of 
the intenseness with which work was applied to, some^opinion 
may be formed by the rapidity with which different trades were 
learned in the prison. ^ ^ 

Now at Auburn work is compelled : it would not be adopted 
voluntarily : where men are even permitted to see one another, 
the necessity for labour is far less imperious. In order therefore 
to force work, punishment must be used in case of idleness, or 
neglect. The lash is brought into play, the keeper is authorized ^ 
to punish refractoriness on the spcA. This is considered the blot 
on the system of Auburn; and we observe that in the Report of 
the House of Commons Committee of last session, a modifica- 
tion of the plan there in force is recommended. Corporal 
punishmenU are recommended to bei abolished ; the reason 
given for this change is, that ** the Committee unwilling to 
entrust to those who have the management of prisoners in this 
country, a discretionary power ot inflicting corpofal^ punish- 
ment.’’ Why not then change^ the ^lass of persons to vvlidin the 
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management of criminals is int#nsted ? In any ease this inhst be 
done ; for it too frequently happens that the men who do rtie 
duties of turnkeys in our gaols have been themselves criminals^ 
and are never, or very rarely, of that description to whom any 
kind of reform can be entrusted. Generally speakings the turn- 
keys are as little calculated to take the care of the moral state 
of their prisoners, as to be entrusted with their corporal chas- 
tisement. But the grade of keeper will be raised in public esti- 
mation, when higher objects are aimed at than the mere custody 
of a crowd of ruffians: when the prison is to be made an intel- 
lectuai and moral school of discipline, instead of a hotbed of 
crime and degradation, very difterent men will be required, atld 
very different men be w'illing to accept the post, which will be 
one of responsibility and respectability. 

The recommendation of tlie Committee to adopt the system of 
Auburn, and yet leave out the provision on which in fact turns 
the success of the whole experiment, is, we fear, not uncharacter- 
istic of similar Reports. There is in our legislation a perpetual 
tendency to tfim ; the half-and-half or the bit-by-bit spirit has, in 
consequence of the struggling and bafancing of parties and inter- 
ests, entailed by a government of patronage, thoroughly infused 
itself into our parliamentary committees.* We can fully enter 
into the feelings of those humane persons who cannot bear the 
idea of submitting their fellow-creatures to the arbitrary blows 
of any man. Such persons must, however, balance the benefits 
to be derived from the establishment of such an institution as 
Auburn, and the evil qf corporal chastisement inflicted accord- 
ing to the will of a keeper. The objection to the lash is two- 
fold : the bodily pain, and the degrading nature of the punish- 
ment. The pain is certain, immediate, and sufficiently dis- 
agreeable to prevent the reciirrence of the offence; but it is 
temporary, the smart quickly passes away, and in itself is milder 
than perhaps any punishment that can be hit upon for prison 
oflences. As to the degradation, it must never be forgotten that 
, it is a term inapplicable to convicts; they are already degraded 
below all the igraduation of society. It is a circumstance of their 
conditioa always to* be kept in theit minds, that for a period they 
have forfeited all their social rights, that they can only regain 


• Contrast this fastidious tcncftrncss for the criminal with the Jate decision to keep 

op military* floggings Something like a charge of cant ** may be made against men 
who weep over the passing smarts of a criminal at one moment, and at another tinhest^ 
tatingly condemn the soldier, the defender of his country, whom it is an honour to cpm,- 
m«^fi U) stfITcithe degradation and th6 agony ot a flaying at the cross-halberds from tlie 
wtilps of his comrades. t g 
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th^ by coiMloct in tha {irisofiii md at ppiratiou of 
tWir tefmi liwrt until tb« day of tlieir amergiag into society* 
they aie belofiral} the rest of mankind* hul on that day a thorough 
eniaiieipaiiou^ ^ociah and physical* ought and is expected 

to take placef There is nothing so likely as the lash to bring 
them to a stinging sense of the loss of their privileges of citizen- 
ship« , A further objection has been alleged. It is said that the 
feelings likely to spring up in the breast of the man subject to 
the lash are not of a kind to contribute to his moral reformat 
tion* There is a plausibility in this argument which will pro- 
bably yield before these considerations. The reform wrhich is 
expected to be worked in such a prison as Auburn* is to super*^ 
induce in the person of an idle* vicious* and probably* intempe*^ 
rate offender* the habits of a sober and industrious workman. 
NoWi though in the case of a man just taken from the haunts of 
crime and the turbulence of lawless society* the lash may at first 
produce passion and wrathful denunciations of revenge* it is ceiv 
tain to effect ultimately a thorough submission and obedience. 
As spon as this end is answered* the necessity for i^ts use ceases* 
the passions subside under* the wholesome influence of solitude 
and labour* and the man is no longer jthe same: his moral identity 
has suffered a total change. This view is boruc out by experi- 
ence, It would be well for those who cry out against the*pnnish<* 
ment in the abstract* to inquire how much of it is required in prac* 
tice. It is found* that although with a new company corporal 
chastisement is frequently required, the necessity quickly ceases: 
so much so indeed, ths^t visitors might fqr a long time pay con- 
stant attention to the manner of vvorking in the institutippf with- 
out discovering the check which was in operation* and only 
showing itself in its effects. Thjs remark chiefly applie^ to 
Auburn* where chastisement is singularly temperate. At Sing- 
Sing* owing perhaps to the different nature of the labour, it being 
out of doors* and under the inspection of a few guardians* it is 
much more frequents No register is kept of punishment. It is 
believed that at Sing-Sing an average of six are punished per , 
diem* out of a thousand convicts, !l!lt Auburn* wheia: the punish- 
ment is now so mild* it was «at first extreme'Iy se^vere. , One of 
the keepers stated to the French commissioners* that be remem- « 
bered seeing* when the institution first began* nineteen punished 
in an hour* ajid that now* since the discifdine was w%ll established* 
be has been once four months md a without the necessity of 
giving a single blows That sucTi should be the result fs highly 
probables no conversation can ensu^*80 that the prisynqr has to 
balance between the pleasure of utterjng a single word* or sign* or 
other piec^f disobedience* and the immediate certainty of the pain 
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iodtcted by a shtfm blow wifli arcane.* The nature ea^e 

demands perpetual vigilance : an ingenious contrivance^ tloweveri 
by preventing the prisbners from knowing whether they are 
watched or not, reliev^ the keeper from that painfully continued 
inspection which might have been found impossible. A false 
gallery runs round the workshops, which enables the keeper or 
the visitors to see withou| being seen, so that the convicts are 
never aware when they are not Watched. They work with a full 
feeling that an eye is always upon them. ^ 

This difficulty, as regards corporal chastisement, is entirely 
avoided ^n the solitudes of the Philadelphia prison. There is no 
w'ish to t|lk when there is no one to talk to ; and it is nearly im- 
possible 4^^ offend in a cell: no prison regulations we necessary 
where ftie |irisoner is only required to exist in a space from which 
he cannot escape. Work he demands by way of consolation: he 
therefore wants no Ufjging to that which is his only relief from 
care. There is, however, a regulation with respect to%ork in 
the Cherry Hill prison of JPhiladelphia m^hich has not been stated. 
The convict ris compelled to choose jlWween constant work and 
constant idleness. He is not permitted to w^ork when he pleases, 
and theii give it up, as hisrcaprice or his weariness may dictate. 
The idleness, moreover, is accompanied w'ith darkness: light is 
alone given for work. This is the only punishment in the power 
of the keeper : it is the only one that the nature of the case can 
possibly require. There is but one thing beyond solitary con- 
tiiiement in a cell, that is, solitary confinement in a dark cell, and 
without labour. Every light cell at Philadelphia has a small 
court attached to it; there is a free admission and current of air. 
The place is salubrious, and the health of the prisoners is good. 

The advantage in this point in the Philadelphia system is not 
undervalued by tlie humane patrons of that institution. The 
admirable S^ety of Friends has thrown all the weight of its 
authority atid influence into the scale, and were it not from a very 
general popular fl^rejudicc or sentiment against the horror of im- 
muring persons in solitary dui^eons, there is no doubt that their 
favourite system would have prevailed far more extensively. On 
the ground of humanity, however^ it is much to be questioned 
whether the sharp and shCrt infliction of Auburn is not preferable 
to the pains of utter solitude. There is no doubt that the pri- 
soner would prefer iho former, but it is quite a mistake to 
consult jiia feelings. The problem to be solved is, which disci- 

* The ipstqiment of punhhment vs variouibiy named. Some of ttie auUioritics call 
it at whip, sotne,th« lash ; Mr. E. T. Coke, in ins '* SubaUern’s Furlough/* tlie last wri- 
ter who apeaka of Auburn, calls it h cane/ It probably differs in different prisons. 
Mr. Stuart says it is a whip of bide, and in some cases of rope, * 
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pline is best calculated, first, to det«s|“ from the commission of 
crime, secondly, to reform the criminal and prepare him for 
his emancipation. 

To hit (ipon a punishment which shall deter the offender from 
the commission of crime is not easy. Perhaps there is little 
dreaded in the comraiinity of criminals but the extreme pain of 
death— and, in the fiist iustanre, the rough handling which ac- 
companies apprehension. They do hot like the idea of a peni- 
tentiary, in fact they abhor the prison discipline of America until 
reformed; but it is very questionable whether the future ever pre- 
sents itself in so tangible a shape as^ to, affect their conduct. Let 
it be remembered that the offender breathes an atmosphere of 
crime : he illspurred on by occasional fits of remorse, he is stimu- 
lated by intemperance, his loss of charactcr jremoves him from 
contact with any but the vicious: amdhigst these (and tile force 
of opinion is the stronger from its concentration) he is a hero 
accordiiig to the extent of his depredations upon the outer world. 
The whole tribe of readers, flash-house keepers, prostitutes, 
and inferior agents, haveVdirect interest, not only in stimulating 
the offender to plunder, btit in keeping up his self-respect and 
in staving off’ every accident likely to lead him to repentance. 
Early impressions, if by improbable accident they have been 
good, are instantly stifled by the jeer or the reproach, and the 
better part of thp man is quickly overpowered by some mere 
stimulus of his share in the sheer animal world. There is other 
intoxication than that of liquor : the senses of the bold burglar 
or the adroit thief are kept in a perpetual state of inebriation: 
he has his obsequious landlord to provide him accommodation 
far beyond any imaginary paradise of his laborious cfays — his 
early period of obscurity. He has \\\q fencer waiting upon him, 
like the Jew money-lender on a spendthrift lord, ready almdfet to 
advance him money upon the speculation of the evening; and, 
above all, he is administered to by females whdst6 virtue he has 
never been taught to miss, and whose finery of attire and per- 
sonal gifts (for alas! they have been the cause of ruin) dazzle his 
vulgar imagination, and arouse b»th his appetites and his pride.* 
The crimi^l leaves such a» society with a resolve to^do or die. 
What soldier qver feared death amidst,, the roar of battle? The , 
thief plunges into the tide of the world determined on a prey : in 
such a mordent, what does he care fqr hulks or Sidney, New- 
gate or the Penitentiary? the idea of the scaffol^ may come over 
him with a horrid shudder, buf for all else he stiyids Iprepared^ 
The Solemnities of an ignominious ffeatli have an awe in them 
that at no time can be withstood, save by him who isliiiffning un* 
der the iiiffuence of the all-sfibduing passion of revenge. In 
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every other instetice, it is a calculation of personal safety \rhich 
induces the crime that is mre t<S be punished by death, if brought 
home. 

Hie principle of deterring from the commission of crime by 
an example of punishment has been too much dwelt upon. The 
tendency on the part of many estimable writers to attach too great 
‘ weight to it, has naturally arisen from the discovery which of late 
has been forced upon us that criminals stood in no degree of awe 
of the punishment that awaited conviction. It hence came forci- 
bly to the min4 that it was this want of an example of terror that 
favourecl the growth of crime. The hulks were found to be 
.viewed as a sejonr not without its agremens — there the convict 
could receive the money he had accumulated, and the presents of 
his friends.* he could spend it in the articles that best pleased his 
fancy, with some limitations: he could receive his old acquaint- 
ance and be retired with him or her, and, moreover, be exempt 
from labour as long as he or she chose to remain his guest. His 
food was superior to that of any labourer in regular w'ork, and his 
labour less. At night the hold of the ship might be turned into 
a free and easy,” afid wiiat with a fiddle, beer, and tobacco, the 
time passed gaily enough. To their songs the very keepers would 
listen, and many of them were of course in celebration of the ex- 
ploits of the glorious minority of the convicts, and sometimes^ it 
IS stated in evidence before the House of Commons' Committee, 
these keepers would command an encore. Australia was not 
viewed as a place of punishment, but, on the contrary, as a coun- 
try where the judicious might make a fortune out of the govern- 
ment expenditure. The Penitentiary alone was spoken of by the 
knowing ones as a thing to be if possible avoided; but as the 
number it could admit was very limited, the chance of incarcera- 
tion 'ihei-e has never operate*!, in all probability, upon a single 
human being. 

Were penttelitiaries as numerous as tread-mills, we should 
not reckon Upon them as any powerful motive in driving the 
would-be olfender into a virtuous abstinence. We are inclined 
Ito attach far greater importancsr in the way of prevention of crime 
to other means^: such as the treatment of juvenile vagrants, of 
. juvenile offenders, the vigilance of a preventive police, and the 
activity of the organs of justice. 

With regard to the second point, the comparative e^cacy of the 
Auburn and Phjiadelphia systems, in operating a reform of the 
criminalize fear it must still r^ain a question for some time. 
The point is an issue of ftict, and the experiment has not been 
so^ciieiitfy Tong tried to make any comparison between the num- 
ber of those convicted after ‘discharge from either penitentiary. 
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It will always be a very difficult point to ascertain this result in 
the United States^ for not only have the different states their dif- 
ferent prisons^ but their different law»> and on the subject of 
convicts there appears neither any mutual comparison, nor any 
centralization in the capital. One thing alone is certain, that as 
regards second offences, they are much rarer in the new than in 
the old prisons, and that this truth applies even to our own Peni- 
tentiary, faulty as the principle is on which it has been regulated* 

On the great subject of reform there is a point of difference in 
the eff'ect of the system of labour in the Auburtt and the Phila- 
delphia schemes which may not occur to every one. Labour, in 
the Philadelphia prison, is adopted and kept up as a distraction : 
on the subsequent re-entry into life of the solitary prisoner he 
finds no such necessity : he revenges himself, it may be, by a 
copious draught of society, for his long abstinence: the hold 
which labour had upon him is gone, except in so far as skill and 
habit, and the necessity of subsistence may prevail. These are 
powerful motives, and seconded by good will, will probably 
prevail. 

Now, oil the other hand, in the Auburn •institution, labour aud 
skill have been forced upon the convict. He has learned sub- 
mission to the will of others : he kifows labour as a duty, and not 
as a relief, and this is precisely the light in which he ought to view 
it, aud must look at it as a member of a civil community, lie has 
been taught the task of humility and subservience, labour and 
quietude — the most useful qualities he could possibly possess in 
order to ensure his success in after-life. 

A defect of a serious kind is partially shared by Auburn with 
the barbarous prisons of England and France, and fr 6 m which 
that of Philadelphia is entirely free. When an offender has served 
his time, and is anxious to re-establish himself in the worlcH he is 
of necessity most anxious to conceal the I’act of his having been 
the inmate of a gaol : tire knowledge of his conviction would ef- 
fectually prevent any success in his new attempt at re-establishing 
a character. Now there is nothing so likely to interfere with this 
design as gaol connections ; if acknowledged, they lead to temp- 
tation and utter destructiour-if denied, a betrayaf and accusation 
follow^ on the part of former comrades, which cffectuAlIy explode ^ 
every idea of success or hope of even subsistence in a iiew' ancf 
honest lin|! of life, whether conduct or intention^ be of a virtuous 
kind or not. "I'his is in full force in\he old prisons of Europe : 
notable instances of its evil infiuence may be seen in Memoirs 
of Vidocq, and those of James Hardy Vaiix: the fact is, however, 
well and extensively known to all who have cxpcrieiA:ewf convicts, 
that 0^4 of the greatest diffi(ffilties*in the way of their restoration, 
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is th^ mischievous effect of gaol connections. In Auburn, pri- 
soners must become perfectly well acquainted with each other 
in person, though there is no reason why there should be any fur- 
ther knowledge of each other than by form and face : we presume 
that they are distinguished not by name, but by number: this 
familiarity, however, with the features of a fellow-prisoner may be 
productive of serious consequences to the virtuously disposed^ 
Now in the Philadelphia prison this evil is completely obviated: 
no prisoner ever secs the face or hears the name of another, how- 
ever long his detention may last. It was the consolation of some 
of the prisoners, as expressed in their conversation with the 
French Commissioners, that they might leave the place, begin 
the world afresh, and never be taunted or claimed by any of their 
vicious fellow-sufferers. Connected with this superiority on the 
part of Philadelphia, is unother difference, which, however, is 
neither so important, nor so irremediable. At Auburn there is 
a promiscuous admission of visitors, who arc allowed on the pay- 
ment of a small sum, about a shilling, to inspect the whole insti- 
tution, and to watch the prisoners at work. This is a practice which 
has many advantages, and is likely to act as an admirable check on 
the conduct of the keepers. It is to be feared, however, that it 
may lead to the observation 6f convicts by their former compa- 
nions, and to cause their persons to be lcnov\n in quarters where 
they may afterwards seek for employment. But if in other re- 
spects Auburn is found to answer, wq do not believe that this will 
ever be held to be a very serious objection. It must be remem- 
bered how many of the evils attendant upon the detention of cri- 
minals it either obviates oV mitigates ; and that it would be diffi- 
cult to pfbint out any human institution in which every thing is 
perfect. All life, as well as all legislation, is in fact a balancing 
of go(fd and evil — advantages a'lid disadvantages. 

That it may not be supposed we have overvalued the import- 
ance of the obj.e<jtiou to the prisons as they exist here and else- 
where, and which lies partially against Auburn, we will exemplify 
some of the evils of the old system of imprisonment by the brief 
narrative of one of the solitaryr inmates of a cell in the Cherry 
Hill penitenliafy. It does not staiid*alone. It is confirmed by 
every authority vve have access to, and they are of very various 
l&inds. The evidence of the convicts before the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee, may be more especially referred to, also Mr. 
Wakefield’s book on Newgate, and the papers in Fraser's Ma- 
gazine, by ^he ‘^'School master in Newgate,” which we are glad to 
see ai^ about to be collected «into a volume. 

^^No.OO.^THis prisoner is 40 years of agc—conyicted of highway rob- 
bery. He appears extremely intelfigent.*^ Tliis is his story., * 
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** I was fourteen or fifteen years of age when I came to Philadelphia : 

I was the son of a poor farmer in the West, and I came to try my for- 
tune in getting a livelihood in a great town. Having no recommenda- 
tion^ I could get no work, and on the first night, as I had no other place 
to go to, I was obliged to sleep on the deck of one of the vessels in the 
port. I was found there in the morning: the constable apprehended 
me, and the mayor condemned me to a month’s imprisonment, as a va- 
grant. During this month I mixed with a crowd of malefactors of all 
ages, and lost the honest principles niy father had given me, and on leav- 
ing the prison, the first thing 1 did was to join several young delinqueijts 
of my own age, and we committed divers robberies together. I was ap- 
prehended, tried and accjiiitted. I thought myself now too deep for 
justice, and thinking nothing could beat me, I went on robbing full of 
confidence. I was taken again, and this time I was condemned to nine 
years' imprisonment in Walnut-Street gaol." 

He was then asked if this punishment did not show him the 
necessity of changing his mode of life and correcting his dishonest 
habits ? 

Yes," said he, but it was not Walnut Street Gaol that made me 
repent of my crimes. I confess 1 never did repent, nor had an idea of 
such a thing as repentance all the time I was there. Put I could not 
help remarking that the same individual^ >vcre always coming back, and 
that however clever, strong or bold they were, they were sure to end in 
being caught. 'I’his made me reflect very seriously, and I resolved as 
soon as I got out of prison to abandon this dangerous kind of life. As 
soon as I bad made this re&51utioij, my conduct became better, and I 
got out at the end of seven years. I learned the trade of a tailor in 
prison, and I soon got work. I married and was getting on uncom- 
monly well : but Philadelphia was full of people I had known in prison, 
and I was in a perpetual tremble lest 1 should be betrayed by some of 
them. At last, one day, two of my old chums came to my master and 
asked to sec me, 1 pretended at first^not to know them, but thei^ soon 
forced me to confess who I was. They then asked me to lend them a 
considerable sum of money, and on my refusing they threatened to tell 
my master all about me. I then promised to do what I could, and told 
them to come back the next morning. As soon as they were goue^ I 
went out myself, and getting on board immediately, with my wife^ 
quitted Philadelphia for Baltimore, \soon found work^again there, and 
for a long time I led a very comfortable life, when one day my master 
received a letter from one of the constables of Philadelphia, informing,,, 
him that amongst his workmen, be had an old Walnut prisoner. I 
never knew *what could induce this man take a st«p of the kind. I 
am indebted to him for being here. As soon as my master received this 
letter, he dismissed me in disgmee. I w^ent the i'ound^of all the 
tailors of Baltimore, but they had been informed andVe^used to have 
any thing to do with me. I was tMjnqielled by want to go and work on 
the rail-road then being laid d#Wn between Baltimore and the Ohio. 
Grief aud^this hard kind of life threw me into a violent fever. I was ill 
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a long time, and spent and sold all I had. I had scarcely got better, 
when I went to Philadelphia, and here the fever took me again. As I 
was getting better^ I found myself in a desperate situation, without work 
or bread for my family. I thought of all the obstacles I found in gain- 
ing an honest Jivclihood, and of all the unjust persecutions I had to sub- 
mit to, so I fell into a state of exasperation I cannot express. I said to 
myself, well ! since they force me to it, I will turn robber again, and 
if there is a dollar in the United States, though it were in the President’s 
pocket, I will have it. I called my wife, and told her to sell all the 
clothes that were left, and with the money I bought a pistol. With 
this pistol, and at a time when 1 was uivible to walk without crutches, 
I went into the suburbs and stopped the first passenger I met, and made 
him give me his pocket hook. But I was apprehended the same even- 
ing. I had been dodged by the man I had robbed, and my weakness 
obliging me to stop in the neighbourhood, they had no difficulty in se- 
curing me. I confessed the crime, and was sent here.” 

He was then asked what his present intentions were : what re- 
solutions he had made for the future? 

“ I am not at all disposed, I confess to you honestly, to reproach my- 
self with what I have«done, nor yet to feecouie what they call a good 
Christian : but 1 am determined never to rob any more : and now I 
think 1 shall succeed in this plan. At the end of nine years 1 shall 
leave here, nobody in the world will know me: no one will know 
that I have been in prison i I shall have made no dangerous acquaint- 
ance: I shall he free to earn my bread in peace. This is the grand 
advantage I find in this penitentiary, ami which makes me prefer it, in 
spite of the hardship pf the discipline, a thousand times to going back 
again to Walnut Street.” 

This man had been a year in prison, and his health was now 
good. 

Tl^ last remarks of this paor man lead us lo the very impor- 
tant consideration of the probability of reform in prison, under 
any form or set of regulations. 

It is the common opinion in England, among persons who are 
conversant with the lives of criminals, that they never reform. 
|t is not improbable that experience would fully bear out tlie 
truth of this melancholy assertion. Stated crudely in this man- 
ner, it is not unlikely to produce unnecessary discouragement in 
^^the minds of the humane and benevolent. It would be marvellous 
indeed if any large number of convicts in this and other countries 
of Europe did or even cAuld reform. Everything Conspires to 
prevent it; we ‘put them in ga^l where they learu more crime, 
we turn tnep but with bad .connections, and with a blasted cha- 
r^clert I^nprairt perhaps of* a trade on entering prison, they 
leave it without the means of gaining a livelihood, supposing they 
could gel employment. Well-fed, ill-taught by their i^bmrades, 
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and brutalized by tbe profitless labour of the treadmill, vvitli 
crime before them as the readiest means of getting bread, where 
is the probability even of a resolution to reform? if the resolution 
is made, how many chances arc there of its being carried into 
execution? Before we condemn criminals for not changing their 
modes of life, we ought to see whether we provide them with any 
inducements to do so : we should apply to them the same reason- 
ing that we do to every other condition of life. In none of the 
American prisons on the new plans, nor yet in our own Peniten- 
tiary, is any such doctrine held. There are on the other hand 
philanthropists to whom a certain quantity of illusion is a neces- 
sity, and who dream that by the adoption of some system or other 
the delinquent may be purified from his wickedness and restored 
to the paths of virtue; that this or that system has hut to be ex- 
tensively followed, and that the prisons will be emptied and crime 
will disappear from the face of the cailli. These hopes are in 
the first instance based Jipon expected reforms in prison, but if 
we look further into the schemes of these benevolent visionaries, 
it will be found they reckon upon a re-education of the whole 
habits of the man, moral and intellectual; and on looking farther, 
that they propose to bring every individual, exjjosed to the com- 
mission of crime, within their sphere of enlightenment. They 
would cause every youth to enter their establishments, who was 
ill any way thrown upon the world; they would clothe, and feed, 
and educate him, and thus deprive the population of crime of the 
sources of its supply. It will be seen that on this plan the crimi- 
nals of the country, and the destitute children of its towns, 
would stand a better chance of bein^ educated and provided 
for than the honest and tlie industrious poor. The way to 
virtue and enlightenment W'ould be through the gate of sin and 
misery, and tlie state w'ould thus! take the best care of iL* worst 
citizens. Society would be in this manner turned upside down, 
and we fear that it would stand but unsteadily on its conical 
point. One step further would be necessary; the state would 
have to take care and enforce the moral and intellectual education 
of all the rest of the population, and when this great Sparteji 
measure is thoroughly carried into execution, \Ve will believe 
that the necessity for prisons will disappear. ' 

There are two kinds of reform, the one which will restore the"“ 
purity of J;he original character, supposing it ^ver to have been 
pure, and place the individual on a level with the man of uuvariedJy 
upright conduct. There is a » want of self-respect, conscious- 
ness of degradation in moral defiUment, that cau^ver be tho- 
roughly wiped out: the still email' voice of conscience will make 
itself he;ird. If any thing work this regeneration, it is re* 
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ligion. Tiiough society cannot pardon the conscience, our faith 
has that power. 

But there is another reform of equal importance to the legis- 
lator: it is not so deep as the radical one to which we have al- 
liidedi but it is quite sufficient to satisfy the state. On leaving 
prison and during confinement, it must occur to the prisoner that, 
calculating fairly, crime is a bad trade; he must be anxious to re^* 
move into some more respectable line of life. The obstacles that 
previously presented themselves to the accomplishment of an 
tention of this kind, w'hich must have suggested itself even at oc- 
casional monnents of his career of vice, are in a great measure 
overcome. He has acquired a certain degree of education, if he 
had it not previously, such as reading and writing, and the habit 
of resorting to his Bible, at lg|ist for distraction; he has acquired a 
handicraft trade, he may even have acquired consummate skill in 
it during a long course of sober and undivided attention; he has 
long been removed from awkward connections, and he may if he 
pleases rise out of the prison as one coming from another world. 
He has industrious habits, obedience has become the ordinary 
channel of his Yeeliugs; he is at any rafe not worse than w'hen he 
entered tli^ prison, probably lie is far belter: be has had the in- 
struction of the schoolmaster, the precepts of the chaplain, the 
conversation of the inspectors, the governor, the keepers, for years : 
it would be hard if such a man did not at least stand a chance of 
being a good citizen. There is in tlie old countries an immediate 
obstacle, which ought to be smoothed for the prisoner. Employ- 
ment, without the recommendation of character, is difficult to be 
procured; in the Enited ^States, on the contrary, there is always a 
demand fbr labour somewhere. When a man of the best inten- 
tions and of the best skill issues forth without a character, in a 
croweted population like ours, fliere are fearful odds against him. 
This is a case for which provision ought to be made. It is most 
imperfectly met by the sum collected from the savings or earnings 
of prisoners. It sometimes happens at the Hulks, and evei^ in 
the Penitentiary on the Thames, that as much as twenty pounds 
are put into the haixls of the diechaiged convict. Such a sum, 
placed at the disgosal- of one who has been for a series of years 
debarred tile use of money, and such jirivileges as money can 
^uy, is too likely to be lavishly spent, and ultimately to lead from 
intemperance again to crijne. The American institutions give 
no part of their earnings to the prisoners, and the rules of differ- 
ent institukons^'vary, but in none •are more than a few dollars 
given to tlmconvict, who hts served his time. Complaint has 
been made^hftt this sum is too ‘small but the medium is difficult 
to fix, and must vary in different couii tries. ^ 
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It is probable that a better plan might be hit upon than that of 
giving any sum of money with which to begin the world afresh. 
The idea struck us as we heard of Vidocq’s manufactory, in which 
returned convicts were only employed. There ought, we think, 
to be establishments supplementary to the penitentiaries; and if 
this plan were carried into execution, it is probable that there 
would be even a smaller return of recommitments in this country 
than in the United States. In the same district or county, but 
considerably removed from the penitentiary, should be a manufac- 
tory of a very general description, in which a certificate of having 
served a certain time in certain penitentiaries, but such^only as 
were established on the American principle, should entitle the 
bearer to be employed. The wages should be less than that of 
the market-price of labour, so that though it afforded a refuge to 
the discharged prisoner, it should not injure the honest labourer. 
Any small loss, if any, he must share with others, in consideration 
of the expense saved to the country by the prevention of crime, 
and the expense of maintaining prisoners. In addition to mere 
manufactories of this kind, certain public works mi^ht be carried 
on upon the same principle— it being always carefully contrived 
that the labour shall be harder and the pay less thao that of the 
honCvSt workman# It is on a similar plan that labour should be 
provided for the superfluous labourer of parishes. 

The advantages of the American system of penitentiaries may 
be classed thus : 

1, Impossibility of mutual corruption among the inmates of the 
prison. .... 

Great probability of their acquiring habits of obedience and 
industry, which may convert them into useful citizens. 

3. Possibility of a radical reform. 

The supplementary continuation of the system which wc ^^uld 
propose enables us to add — 

4. Great improbability of their again resorting to crime for 

subsistence, when there were establishments at which the dis- 
charged convict could demand work under certain regulations and 
restrictions. * ^ 

Moral and religious instruotion forms the basis ^of the peniten- 
tiary systems of America. The elite of the prisoners are taught 
to read and write, if they choose, and it is always considered a 
favour to b^ admitted to the lessons. ,The schools are kept on 
Sundays: the lessons precede the service. The.meals are each 
preceded by a grace, which, in fepite of the veneraVlci^s ot the 
usage, wc cannot help thinking is ad ill-chosen time*^' prayer. 
Each prisoner has a Bible iti jiis cell, provided for %ini by the 
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state. Such is the groundwork of the reformatory instruction of 
the penitentiaries of America, but they diifer from each other 
greatly in the character which this instruction assumes. Some of 
these institutions are animated with a much more religious spirit 
than others: again, there are prisons where any instruction what- 
ever is considered in a very secondary light. At Sing-Sing, for 
instance, owing to the nature of the labour and tlie rigour necessary 
to keep the convicts in a proper tone of submission, little seems 
to be thought of but the maintenance of order. Working as these 
men do without any other than a moral restraint, and where the 
number of keepers is comparatively so small, the lives of every 
guardian, and the safety and even existence of the establishment, 
would be compromised by the slightest relaxation of discipline. 
At Auburn, Wethersfield, Philadelphia, and Boston, all, or nearly 
all the prisoners are indulged with tlic privilege of learning to 
read and write, along with other instruction. 

The serious tone of the prisoners in the Philadelphia Peniten- 
tiary produced a great impression upon the French commis- 
sioners, It was u general characteristic that they could not talk 
long without ‘shedding tears : the heart ljuickly softened, and seemed 
peculiarly open both to religious impressions and the tender re- 
collections of their family 'lies. It is remarked by the French 
commissioners, that a free man, who is in continual social com- 
munication, is hardly qualified to estimate the value of a religious 
thought cast into the cell of the man condemned to utter solitude* 
la the Philadelphia prison there is nothing to distract the atten- 
tion of the prisoners, and as they arc continually alone, the occa* 
sional presence of a feltow-mau, and the words he utters, have a 
price bfcyond the imagination of the free citizen. The superin- 
tendent visits each prisoner at least once per day; the inspectors 
callHwice a week, and the citiaplain’s sole business is the moral 
reform of those under his care. The prisoners have books, which 
serve them as a sort of company, and many of them arc described 
as finding a vast consolation in the reading with which they are 
indulged. There is many a philosopher who would be glad of 
* such a retreat along wnth his library, and we have no doubt that 
were a Protestant <nonkery established on similar terms, its cells 
would qmckly Ibe filled with inhabitants. Perhaps some specu- 
lator may think the idea worth his consideration. 

Auburn be less |iiitable for the production pf repentant 
feelings, but it is better calculated to give that sort of instruction 
which lUiy afterwards be useful** There is a mutual dependence 
upon ea<m^thei' in the worid^ which at Auburn is kept in sight at 
l^s^"buii9 thiP Philadelphia prhfpn is utterly excluded. In the 
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latter, the man has lived so long alone, that on his re-entry into 
the world he will with difficulty be able to do anything with re- 
ference to another human being. Those persons who have had 
any tendency to that class of character known by the term simpli- 
city, will find it greatly increased: their energies will necessarily 
be diminished, and it is to be feared that the recommencement of 
social life will be almost as critical as their first few days in the 
dungeon, which, be it observed, is the most fearful and dangerous 
period of the whole time during which they may be doomed to 
incarceration. 

It has been already observed that the experiments of this kind 
in the United States have a close connection with religious feel- 
ings. There is a more general fervour of religious feeling in 
that country than this, and it is to this spirit that these institu- 
tions are in fact indebted for their present flourishing condition. 
The chaplains, generally speaking, have the enthusiasm of mis- 
sionaries, and have nothing in common M'itli the lazy ordinaries 
of our county gaols, appointed generally as the result of some 
election intrigue. At Auburn, Mr. Smith is exclusively attached 
to the establishment, Mr. Barrett at Wetliersficld; the zeal of 
these gentlemen it would be difficulty to describe: they, arc vene- 
rated by every individual with whom they come in contact. The 
chaplain is no unimportant personage in such institutions; he is 
the prisoner’s friend ; he comes into the solitary cell with all of 
the angelic character that man can bear to man. He receives 
the prisoner’s confidence — he becomes the depository of his 
hopes and fears : if the prisoner has a grievance against the agents 
of the prison, the chaplain is his friend and intercessor; if he has 
any favour to solicit, the chaplain is the medium of coinniunica- 
tion. He is soon acquainted with ^tbe inmost secrets of the pri- 
soner’s heart; he is informed of all his past history, he is advised 
with as to all his future prospects, either in this world or the world 
to come. The chaplain is seconded by the private zeal of many 
religious persons in the country, who gladly give their time and 
thoughts to the business of instruction and religious communion. 
Of this class generally are the inspectors ; the dutji of this board * 
is implied in the name; their ’services are grafuitous,or pexl to it. 
They have the power of reporting on the conduct of the prison, 
but the sole responsibility of the execution rests with the superin- 
tendent. ” % * . . , 

It is a matter of notoriety that die maintenance of criminals in 
this country, and the expense* of their transporUtiojl to, and 
management in, the penal colonieji, form a most sei^s branch 
of national and local expeiidittil*. .The new penitentiaries on the 
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Auburn plan are so far from being expensive, that they produce 
a revenue ; and this is not the only saving. If they prevent the 
commission of crime by the reform of the convict, they stop in 
each case a constantly increasing source of crime, and a propor- 
tionate increase of expence. But how is it that the convict of 
America does more than support himself, and in our Penitentiary 
costs the enormous sum of fifty pounds per^annum, too often 
double the income of a labourer's family? There is a ready but 
inadequate answer in the difference in the demand for labour in 
the two countries. This difference is not, however, so great as 
has been supposed, for it should be observed that the prison 
experiments have been tried only in populous districts. There 
are cities in the states where employment is pretty nearly as diffi- 
cult to be procured as in England itself. But giving to this 
answer its whole weight, it surely cannot account for the enor- 
mous difference between profitable labour and positive gain on 
the affirmative, and fifty pounds a year of sheer unredeemed ex- 
pense on the negative side of the account. There arc, however, 
vast differences even at home, where ^the experiment is evidently 
tried on more equal grounds. A convict at the hulks, for in- 
stance, only costs about thirteen pounds per annum ; and as it 
appears he lives belter than our soldiers, works less by a couple 
of hours than our agricultural labourers, and at the end of his 
time has a portion of his savings put into his pocket, this sum of 
thirteen pounds might probably be reduced nearly one half. 
When the expenses of criminal establishments are closely looked 
into, such variations will be found, as neither difference in the 
cost of^ labour nor difference in the price of provisions will ac- 
count for. For instance, at the Manchester County House of 
Correction, the weekly provi^fion for a man costs I 5 . 9rf., whereas 
at tlie Monmouth County Gaol, in a cheaper district, it costs 
3,s. 11c/. The truth is, that the different systems of management 
are far oftener the cause of these seeming inconsistencies than any 
real discrepancies in the circumstances of the experiment. This 
truth is demonstrated in the most forcible manner possible by 
comparing America with itself. Under the ancient prison disci- 
pline, the; prisons of no country wel-e more expensive than those 
I of the United States. From the years 1790 to 1820, the state 
of Connecticut paid for its prison of New^gate £04,711 dollars; 
New York fdr its prison of Newgate, from 1797 to 1819, 
646, 91£ dollars. In 1S19 in l^ew York, in 1827 in Connec- 
ticut, th^Rgw system was jdopted ; in the former, the expenses 
were imal^iately diminished, and in the latter they are already 
eomwted into revenue. In the fi|st year of its establishment the 
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prison of Wethersfield (Connecticut) produced a net return of 
1,017 dollars; each year the profit has increased, and in 1831, the 
revenue arising from this prison was 7,BS4 dollars. In three 
years, reckoning, from the date of its institution, the Penitentiary 
of Baltimore has returned to the State of Maryland a clear profit 
of 44,344 dollars 45 cents. The general plan in the new peniten-* 
tiaries is to farm, m to let, both the labour and the maintenance 
of the convicts, but to dift’erent contractors : it being understood 
that the contractor has no power or influence in the prison, and 
is forbidden to communicate with the convicts ; except in the case 
that he has to give instruction as to some particular kind of, work, 
and then he is only allowed a short interview in the presence of 
the keeper. In some prisons the contractor is not permitted to 
cross the threshold of the gate. The contracts are made for very 
short periods, so that advantage maybe taken of the change of the 
market. Much is left to the discretion of the superintendent or 
governor, who is in fact not merely the keeper of a prison, but 
also a master manufacturer on a great scale. 

No improvement has been made in America in the gaols to 
which prisoners are consigried before trial. They are there as 
here, herded together, the innocent and the guilty, the young and 
the old offender, the poor boy and the hardened veteran of crime. 
Nay, in some, there is even a very imperfect separation of the 
sexes, and the prisoners for debt are often subject to the conta- 
mination of communicating with those charged with crime. Now 
if at any time it is imperative upon a state to provide against mu- 
tual corruption, it is, when the innocent may be confounded with 
the guilty. By the law of England, a man is held to be innocent 
until he is proved guilty: by the police of England he is thrown 
into a place and into company, whence, whatever he may have been 
on entering, he cannot fail to depart with the loss of all those 
principles and sentiments, which distinguish the honest man from 
the rogue. In this country, to be accused of a crime unjustly is 
the sure forerunner of a course of evil doings. The barrier be- 
tween penury and robbery is slight, and is sure to be broken 
down in prison. The knowledge ofnhis on the part of the public, 
causes them to give up the accused and the crhnin^l together ; it 
is felt, that if he is not corrupt now, he soon will be ; thus, the 
mere charge which may fall upon any person is equivalent to 
ruin, both moral and social. , To have Jbeen in gaol is enough: 
unhappily, the idea is too well founded. It is the.bounden duty 
of the legislature to guard the supposed criminal from ^ol cor- 
ruption; justice to the individual demqiAls it, and inore^iaAecially 
justice to the state. To apprehend a, man on suspicioi/oi having 
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tdmmitted one crime, and if he appear innocent, turn him loose 
upon society accomplished for the commission of fifty, is surely 
the very height of folly. 

If is true, that we have no right to punish before trials and that 
the sole object of imprisounient previous to conviction is the 
detention of the person to answer the charge. But there are 
surely other modes of detention than promiscuous imprisonment, 
which maybe eijifprced without being liable to be called punish- 
ment. lie truth is, that the very worst of punishments ulti- 
mately is that of exposing the prisoner to a moral contagion, and 
the state which does so, is itself answerable for every enormity 
such prisoner may subsequently commit. 

There is no question here between the Philadelphia and Au- 
burn system : the latter cannot be carried into effect before trial. 
Solitary detention is however practicable, without punishment, and 
might be turned to the best uses. The prisoner should be detained 
without communicating with or even seeing any other person 
charged with offence. Under certain restrictions, his friends 
should occasionally be admitted to him ; but advantage should be 
taken of the tem|wrary cessation 6f the no easy task of pro- 
viding his daily lifead, to ^infuse as much moral and religious 
instruction into a mind probably in a very rude state as the time 
will permit. With these views, he should be offered instruction, 
such as the ennui of solitary imprisonment will cause him gladly 
to accept, and he should be required to mention the minister 
whom he would prefer as his religious visitor. In a very short 
lime, very serious impressions might be made, and the prisoner 
who judged that his apprehension was his direst misfortune, 
might be made to bless that event as the epoch of his moral and 
Social regeneration. 

tor the construction of Houses of Detention, we would 
strongly recommend the Panopticon principle of Mr. Bentham; 
there are objections to it as a Penitentiary, but none as a place 
of detention, to be adapted to the cultivation of moral and religi- 
ous impressions, and to the prevention of all kinds of improper 
communicaUon. It is a m(fst serious and painful reflection to 
one whq look# ba<^k upon the hisldry of this country, that for ages, 
it may be said, all the great opportunities of doing social good on 
a great scale, and on enlightened principles, have been neglected 
in a vile struggle for mvre place fnd the wretched q>ower of dis- 
tributing patronage. 

The Wmeiples on which the Houses of Detention ought to be 
based ipf all be found in qn excellent pamphlet lately published 
by Mr. Jatoes Simpson of ^dinj^urgh: it is true that his scheme 
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is too vast; b^t it is the mistake of a physician, if it be a mistake, 
who sees that a local complaint arises from a derangement of the 
whole constitution, and instead of applying himself especially 
to the part affected, and thus patching up a cure, prefers the ar- 
duous task of repairing a cachectic habit. How glad we should 
be, if the noisy confusion and insane struggle of selfish parties 
could permit the hope even of an attempt to carry into execution 
such benevolent plans as those broached by Mr. Simpson. We 
had hoped that the era of a true reform was about to commence : 
in common with many others we have been disappointed : good 
men are not enough, they must fail on good times: the n^eaning 
of which is, that the execution of general plans of public good 
must wait until they can be proposed without injury to powerful 
but particular interests. 

The mention of the moral uses to whicli a prison of detention 
might be turned reminds us of the Refuges for destitute children 
in America, and the Philanthropic Institution of this country, 
which must form a branch of any enlarged system of Prison Dis- 
cipline. In the Boston reports, the Refuge^’ and the benefits 
derivable from such institutions form a very prominent topic. It 
may be seen also that Mr. Simpson, in the philanthrojiic views 
we have already alluded to, reckons greatly on the efficacy of the 
plan of catching the criminal in embryo, and turning him into an 
honest career. This is a subject which has been practically well 
handled in this country by Captain Brenton and his society, which, 
by his exertions and the aid of small funds, has done more for the 
prevention of crime than most, if not all, the Secretaries of State 
for the Home Department for the last hundred years. 

In the present state of this country, however, vast difficulty at- 
tends the consideration of all measures which imply a provision 
for children. The pauper system verges so close upon the prison 
schemes, that it is very difficult to draw the line. Parents, it has 
been said publicly, have been known to accuse their own children 
to get them into the Philanthropic Institution. If provision were 
generally made for the poor, the destitute, and the criminal below 
a certain age, there is vast reason to fear that the pauper in his 
very affection for liis child would throw him on^ some criminal 
establishment — even for the preservation of his morals, and the 
best chance of procuring a subsistence. To such dilemma arc 
we come at last. The subject, however, is one which deserves a 
far ampler consideration than at this moment we (;an give it. 

The debtors’ prisons of America, in those states \wh^e impri- 
sonment for debt is not abolished,^ Have no superiosirl over the 
wretched accommodations supplied ni England for sden persons 
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as are charged with being guilty of debt. It is to be hoped that 
tbis class of gaols will not long be required at all.* The same 
punishment ought not to awaitthe unfortunate debtor (the fraudu- 
lent debtor is a criminal) and the felon. If imprisonment for 
debt is instituted for the recovery of debts, it is absurd, for in 
gaol no man can work ; and if the debtor has property, why not 
take it without depriving him of his liberty? If it is instituted for 
the prevention of jdebt, it has the precisely contrary effect ; it dan- 
gerously increases the facility with which credit is given by trades- 
men, who have a fancied security in their hold of the body, and 
this, Jpined with the distance and uncertainty of the infliction, is 
a serious temptation to the thoughtless and sanguine. 

We have thus gone through the various points which must 
necessarily very soon come under the consideiation of our legis- 
lature. The United States have confessedly got the start of 
us in the sqlution of the great problem of the prevention of crime, 
and the profitable disposal of the labour of convicts. The 
systisn^t of our secondary punishments is so inefficacious and 
so ’ expensive, that it must necessarily undergo a thorough re- 
vision before long^ . In the mean thne, the minds of inquirers 
should be directed lio those sources v^^nce practical information 
is to be derived : with this view, it is probable, that even the 
general view w'e have been enabled to take of this wide and 
branching subject, may be useful. It has been our object to 
consider the principles of imprisonment as exemplified in the 
Penitentiaries of America ; we are well aware how very imper- 
fectly the task has been accomplished, aided as we have been by 
the enlightened and copious volume of the French Commissioners, 
whose Vork does honour to the bar of France. Uittle is how- 
ever to be done within the limits of a review, beyond awakening 
the^ttention, and stimulating the appetitostjfor information; if our 
esquisse of American prison discipline answers this purpose, we 
shall be satisfied. 


* The Sol!citor*GeneraI, Sir John C^inpbell, has at present a bill before tlie House 
for the abolition •!' imprisonment for debt, and the more elfectual recovery of debts. 
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Art. \Y .--^Goethe's mchgelassene Werke, (Goethe’s Posthu- 

iijous Works.) B'ande I — V, 18mo. Stuttgart and Tubingen. 

1833. 

Thk volumes before us, five in number, constitute only what is 
termed the first delivery (Lieferung) of Goethe’s Posthumous 
Works. They contain, as mentioned in our last number: 1. The 
second part, forming the continuation and completion, of Faust. 
2. Gottfried von Berlichingen, never before printed, and Gdtz 
von Berlichingen, adapted to the stage. 3. A Journey in Swit- 
zerland in 17975 and a Journey on the Rhine and Main in 1814. 
4. Miscellanies, hitherto unedited, upon Art. 5. Miscellanies 
relating to the Drama and German Literature. We propose to 
indicate the general character of each volume of the lot, but our 
principal attention w'ill be directed to the first, which, though 
containing no less than 344 pages, is occupied exclusively with 
Faust. 

So much has been said and written about this celj^brated 
production of late, so many ingenious speculations have been 
set afloat with regard to hs real meaning and te’ndency, that 
the English public, we are sure, will be glad to knoyv some- 
thing of the subsequent conduct and conclusion of" the plot, 
though wc arc far from certain that any further disquisition 
on the philosophical object of the work will be tolerated. Nor 
is this our only reason for wishftig to shun all disquisitions of 
the sort. It is, we know, a rather dangerous acknowledgment 
and may bring a storm of objurgation on our heads — but after 
giving our best consideration to the controversy and compar- 
ing the problem proposed at the outset of the poem with what 
must now be termed the solution of it, we cannot help suspect- 
ing that the author tpd no object* at all, beyond the very Ordi- 
nary one of wishing to possess a subject which should give full 
scope to his wondrous universality, and allow him to employ 
all the stores of fancy, feeling, observation and reading, which a 
life of study might enable him to hive up; that, in short, as the au- 
thor of Waverley confessed to be not unfrequently his case, Goethe ‘ 
began his story in a happy state of recklessness, aijd left the end- 
ing to take care of itself. This somewhat hazardous opinion will 
appear far less so after a fair examination of the plan; all, there- 
fore, that w(j think it necessary to preti)^ by way (hf preamble to 
our analysis of this second and concluding part, js a slight reca- 
pitulation of the main incidents*of the first; for uf^lessj these be 
fresh in the memory, the following analysis, as well as-^^ critical 
remarks we may annex to it, will be ^understood with tiitnculty, if 
at all. 

VOL. XII. NO. xxm. G 
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The first part of Faust then, be it remembered, now opens (for 
it did not originally*) with a Prologue in Heaven, in which a some- 
what irreverent colloquy between Mephistopheles and the Lord 
is set forth. Amongst other topics this colloquy turns upon 
Faust, whom Mephistopheles obtains leave to tempt to destruc- 
tion if he can; the futility of the enterprise being at the same 
time clearly intimated by words placed in a mouth wdiich must 
be regarded as infallible : 

Enough, (says the Lord), it is permitted thcc. Divert this spirit 
from his original source, and bear him, if thou canst seize him, down 
on tby (xvn path with thee. And stand abashed, when thou art com- 
pelled to own — a good man, in his dark perplexity, may still be conscious 
of the right way.*’ Well, well, (replies Mephistopheles,) only it will 
not last long. I am not at all in pain for uiy wager. Should 1 succeed, 
excuse my triumphing with my whole soul. Dust shall he eat, and with 
a relish, like my cousin, the renowned snake.*’ 

The Lord reiterates his permission. Heaven closes, and the 
Archangels disperse, leaving Mephistopheles to compass the de- 
struction of )?aust as he best may. We are next introduced to 
the hero himself, who, after careering ‘'over the whole learning of 
the worlds has just arrived^ at pretty nearly the same sagacious 
conclusion as Solomon : 

I communed with my own heart, saying, Lo, I am come to great 
estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they that have been before 
me in Jerusalem. Yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness and 
folly. 1 perceived also that this also is vexation of spirit. For in much 
wisdom ‘is much grief; and he that increaseth knowledge, increaseth 
‘ sorrow.’’ (EccL ch, \ .J 

If would be difficult to corlceive a titter^jj|iood for a philosopher 
to be tempted in ; and after two or three soliloquies, two or three 
conversations with his amanuensis Wagner (a mere book-worm), 
and a stroll into the country amongst the villagers — all introduced 
for the more perfect development of the character — Faust be- 
‘ comes acquajuted, by a somewhat singular mode of introduction, 
with Mephist9pheles, and what luay be esteemed the essential 
action of the drama begins. After a good deal of metaphysical 
quibbling, a regular (or rather irregular) compact is formed ; the 
high contracting parties^ agree, like Archer and Ainiwell in the 
play^to be master and servant by turns — Faust to be master upon 
earth, and Mephistopheles to belmaster in hell.t All imaginable 

• TOs cfrciSnstance mus>t never be'lost sight of in speculations as to the author’s 
original object or plan. • € 

t Mephistopheles says : “ I will bind my self lo vour service here, and never sleep 
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delights are put at Faust’s command, but he only looks forward 
with any pleasurable anticipations to one : 

If ever (says be) I lie down, calm and composed, upon a couch, be 
there at once ah end of nic. If thou canst ever flatteringly delude me 
into self-complacency — if thou canst cheat me into enjoyment, be that 
day my last. 

If ever I say to the passing nminent— ^ Stay, thou art so fair!' then 
may thou cast me into chains ; then will I readily perish ; then may 
the death-bell tollj then art thou free from thy service. The clock may 
stand, the index hand may fall: be time a thing no more for me!" 

Mephistophcles gladly nails him down to this limitation, but ma- 
nifests the most commendable alacrity to give him some immediate 
compensation for the anticipated aiilo-da-fe of liis soul. After a 
few minutes delay, spent by Faust in packing up a bundle (he is 
positively interdicted a trunk), and by Mephistophcles in packing 
off a student who had just arrived to place himself under the 
tuition of Faust, this interesting pair of fellow-travellers set out 
by a mode of conveyance similar to that employed by Asmodeus 
and Don Cleofas (to wit, a mantle) with the slight addition of a 
little inflammable gas, not ijuite so common in those days as in 
our own. We shall run over very rapidly the scenes through which 
they pass. The first is a Leipzig wine-vault, which might com- 
pete with our Cyder-Cellar or Coal-Hole in celebrity; here Faust 
is initiated, so far as a mere spectator can be, in tlie mysteries 
and madnesses of a drinking bout. The second is a witch’s 
kitchen, whither Faust repairs for the same purpose which 
proved fatal to Medea’s papa — i. e. to |)C made young again ; 
but instead of being cut up into little pieces and boiled, he is 
simply required to tip off a dram, and all his appetites are in- 
stantly us fresh as if the edges of them had never been rubbed off*. 
The immediate resu that he takes the first pretty girl who 

crosses him for a Helen, and forthwith declares his admiration. 
She is fluttered by his abruptness, but — 

Women, born to be controlled. 

Yield to the forward and the bold" — 
in the solitude of her chamber his\cry impudence presents itself 
attractively, and when the fiVst impression 'has •been. followed 
up by a present of jewels and an interview, she drops almost 
without a struggle into his arms. A train of horrible conse- 
quences ensue — her mother’s, brolher’sjinew-born^infant’s death; 
whilst Faust, lured away from her by Mepliistoplicles, visits the 
magic moil nta ill of the Blocksfierg, ^nd witnesses* the ^irgii^s of 

iior sluniber ut your calJ, Wlien wc* meet on the other sUIe, you shnil as much for 
uie.’^ Thu few passages quoted from ih# First Tart of Faust aie taken froiu the Prose 
Tranblalion mentioned in our Iasi number. 

t; e 
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sorcery on the grandest scale of supernatural magnificence. But 
the news of Margaret’s condemnation reaches him, he hurries 
back to rescue her, and the First Part concludes w'ith a prison 
scene (one of the most exquisite that ever was composed), in 
which Margaret, refusing to profit by the opportunity of escaping 
presented to her through Mcphistopheles’ agency by Faust, so- 
lemnly submits herself to God’s mercy, and dies. 

It thus appears that, inimitable as the scenes of this first part 
undoubtedly are in themselves, they do but very little to advance 
the action of the piece. In fact, the whole of Faust’s additional 
experiefices may be summed up in a drunken bout, a love affair, 
and a more iutimate acquaintance with an art (magic) of which 
he already knew rather too much than too little. 

Let us now see what modes the second part presents of puri- 
fying the head and heart of a philosopher. In this, however, the 
essential part of our undertaking, we have something more to do 
than merely giving a bare outline of the plot. It is our duty to 
convey some notion of the style in which it is worked out, which 
can only be done by specimens. Apd here a difficulty almost 
insuperable presents itself. The second part presents few (if 
any) of tllose fine trains of philosophic thinking, or those exqui- 
site touches of natural pathos, which form the great attraction of 
the first. The principal charm of the present work will be found 
to consist in the idiomatic ease of the language, the spirit with 
which the lighter measures are struck oft*, and (above all) the 
unrivalled beauty of the descriptive passages ; a department of 
art in which Goethe appears to have maintained his supre- 
macy t« the last. No modern poet, except Words wortli, ei^er 
described the emotions produced by scenes of natural beauty 
or sublimity like him; and even Wordsworth seems less vividly 
impressed by what may be termed the seiMial charms of the ob- 
jects and situations alluded to — as the gladdening influence of a 
rising sun, or the sootliing influence of a summer moonlight, upon 
the frame — though he far more than atones for the deficiency by 
♦ the variety and nobleness of jhc associations he connects with 
them. The Opening scene of the first act of the continuation 
affords a favourable specimen of (Joethe’s powers in this style; 
we shall therefore give a literal translation of the w'hole of it. Wc 
aie thus sacrificing the charm of metre, it is true, but there is a 
beauty in the thoughts ind feelings wholly independent of the 
metrical arrangement of the wor4s : 

First Act. 

[A pleasaift ncighbourhood—Faust bedded upon flowery turf, tired, 
restless, endeavouring to sleep.—Twiligbt.— A circle of spirits lio- 
veriug round, graceful little fdrius.j 
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AKIKL. 

(Songj accompanied by Molian Harps,) 

When the spring-shower of blossoms drops, wavering, over all; 
when the gre6n blessing of the fields glitters for all the sons of earth ; 
the swarru of little elves hasten wherever they can aid ; be he good or 
be he wdeked — their pity is excited by the unfortunate. 

Ye, who now are hovering in airy circles round this head, act here 
like noble elves; soiten down the stern struggle of the heart, avert the 
burningly bitter arrows of remorse ; cleanse his heart’s core of the 
horrors it has felt. Four are llic pauses of ifight ; now without more 
ado, fill them pleasingly up. First ^ink down his head upon the cooling 
pillow, then bathe him in the dew from Lethe’s stream ; sooh relaxed 
and pliant are his cramp-stiflened limbs, when reinvigorated he rests to 
meet the day. Fulfil the fairest duty of elves ; give him back to the 
sacred light of the sun. 

CHORUS. 

{Singly y by pairs and inorey alternating and together,) 

When the breezes swell tepidly around the green-girt landscape, 
the twilight brings down sweet exhalations and mist-veils in its train, 
gently murmurs sweet tranquillity, rocks the heart to child-likc rest, and 
closes the gates of clay on the eyes of this exhausted life. 

Niglit has already sunk dowm, star follows in the liallovvc:^! track of 
star; great lights, little sparklings, glitter far and near — glitter here bc' 
low reflected in tlic sea — glance there above in the azure clearness ot 
night ; crowning the bliss of this most profound repose, reigns the full 
pomp of the moon. 

The hours are already extinguished, pain and joy have disappeared. 
Feel it by anticipation ! Thou becomest well again. Trust to the new 
aspect of (lay. The dales grow green, the hills swxll and thicken into 
shades, and the harvest crops wave on in tapering silvery undujations. 

To obtain wish on wish, look yonder towards the glare. Thou art 
but gently encircled ; sleep is emptiness, cast it off*! Neglect not to 
call up thy courage wllpii the many stray loitering about ; that noble 
spirit is capable ot every thing which knows how to set about it and 
grasps unhesitatingly. {A tremendous alarinn announces the approach of 
the Sun,) 

ARIEL. 

Harken! hiukcn ! to the storm o*f the hours; the «ew-borri day is 
already giving forth music to tlfc ears of the spirit. »The locky gates 
jar, the wheels of Fhoebus roll elashiiigly; what a din follows in the 
train of light ! Drums are beating, trumpets sounding ; the eye is 
dazzled, the jar is stunned, the unheard is| heard not.* Slip down into 
the flowers’ coronets, — deeper, deeper, that ye may dwell in peace — into 
the rocks, under the foliage ! If i» reaches you, you are^dcaf. 

• 

EAUST.* , * 

The pulses of life beat with fene^vtd vigour, mildly to greet the 
etherial dawn. I’hou, too, Eartb> wert constant this night, and 
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breatbedst newly invigorated at iny feet. Thou art already beginning 
to encompass me with enjoyment, thou stirrest and excitest a vigorous 
resolve — to aspire eternally towards the most exalted state of being. The 
world lies already rapt in the glimmering haze of morn, the wood resounds 
with thousand-voiced life 5 within — without the vale the streaks of mist 
arc streaming j yet heaven’s clearness sinks down into the depths, and 
bough and branch, revivified, sprout out from the sti earning abyss where 
they have slept immersed. And colour after colour comes out, clear and 
distinct, upon the ground, where leaves and flowers drip with tremulous 
pearls. On every side a Paradise is growing up about me. 

Look up ! — The giant peaks of the mountains already announce the 
most solfinn hour. They are permitted to enjoy thus early the everlasting 
light, winch later will be turned on us down here below.^' Now new 
brilliancy and distinctness are lavished on the green -embedded Alpine 
meads, and step by step have they won their way downwards. He 
comes forth 1 and, to my sorrow, already dazzled I turn away, agonized 
by the glare. 

Tims then is it, when a longing hope has worked itself trustingly 
into the most exalted wish, it finds the gates of fulfilment with their 
wings thrown wide. Now, however, from these everlasting grounds a 
superabundant.mass of flame breaks forth ; we stand confounded. We 
wished to light the torch of life, — a sea of fire encompasses us, what a 
fire! Is jt Love? is it Hate? — which glowing encircles us, won- 
drously alternating with pain and joy, so that we bend our gaze again 
upon the earth, to hide us in the veil of earliest youth. 

Thus, then, let the sun continue at my back ! The cataract roaring 
through the rocks — I gaze upon with ever-growing transport. It rolls 
from fall to fall, ever and anon scattering itself into a thousand streams, 
whizzing foam on foam aloft into the aii. But how gloriously ascend- 
ing with this storm, the ftlternatiug consistency of the variegated bow 
expands, its arch, now purely marked, now dissolving into air, diftiising 
all around showers of breezy coolness. It mirrors the struggles of 
humanity. Meditate upon it, and you will conceive more accurately: 
In the coloured reflection we have Life.’’f 


• The image, hero j^rcsented, was finely applied by Mr. Macaulay in ids article on 
Dryden, in ihc Edinburgh Review: The Sun illmninales the hills whilst it is still 
billow the horizon, and truth is discovered by the highest minds only a little before it 
^ becomes manifest to tbe mullitudc. This is the extent of iheir superiority. They arc 
the first to catch ^yid reflect a light, winch, without their assistance, must in a short 
time be visible to those lie far beneath them.” There an analogous allusion in 
Mackintosh's Discourse on the Law of Mature and Nations. 

t ** There are two maxims of traiislution,” says Goethe, “ the one requires that the 
author of a foreign nation l)e l)rouuht to us in such a manner that we* may regard him 
as our own; the otly^r, on the contrary, demands of us that wc transport ourselves over 
tQ him, and adopt his situation, his mode ot speaking, his peculiarities. The advan- 
tages of both are sufficiently known to all in^trucieil persons, from masterly examples." 
We consider, the tecond of these maxims to hernobt ajiplicabic to the greatest work of 
so grei^t anchor as Goellie, and ‘nave accordingly been guided by it in our speci- 
mtens. ForSoiloing we are liappy iotc able to cite the example of one who has done 
mote than any one else to poptdarist Iransiitions in this country. In the Preface 
to her Ckaractemtics of Giwt/te, aftei quoting the above passage, Mr«. Austin ex- 
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The next scene is laid in the eiiiperor^s court. What emperor? 
is a question which it would require the ingenuity of a Sir Tho- 
mas Brown to solve, according to whom “ what song the Syrens 
sang, or wlmt name Achilles assumed when he liid himself 
amongst w'omen, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all 
conjecture/' This anonymous empeior is seated in full pomp 
upon his throne, surrounded by all his officers of state, to whom 
he condescendingly addresses himself: — I greet my true, my 
loving subjects, congregated from far and near ; 1 see the sage 
(meaning the astrologer) at my side, but where tarries the fool ?" 
7''he fool, it seems, has just been carried out drunk or in a fit, 
most probably by the contrivance of Mephistopheles, who in- 
stantly steps forward in his place, and proposes a riddle to his 
majesty. He puts it aside with the remark that riddles are for 
his council, and only (it is to be inferred) simple unadulterated 
folly for himself. The new fool, however, is regularly installed ; 
the emperor opens the conference,' and all the high officers 
give their opinions upon the existing state of the realm, than 
which nothing can well be woise. The chancellor complains 
of the neglect of the lawl, tlic commander in chief of the in- 
subordination of the army, the marshal of the household of the 
waste in the kitchen, and the first lord of the treasury expatiates 
on the empty state of his cofl'ers (the grand source of all the other 
evils) in terms which might become Lord Althorp himself. The 
emperor, sorely puzzled, reflects a moment, tyid then turns to 
the fool, or rather to Mephistopheles disguised as such: Speak, 
fool, dost thou too know of no matter of complaint?” Mephis- 
topheles replies in the negative, and expresses his astonishment 
that anything should be wanting where so much glilterii;g splen- 

prcsscs herself thus; “The praise that u frai!slatecl work might be taken for ori- 
ginal, is acceptable to llie tiaii'ilalor when the original i.s a work jn which form is 
uiiimportuut. A light narrative, a scientific exposition, or a plain statement of facts, 
which pretends to nothing as a work of art, cannot be too ib.oroughly naturalized. 
Whatever may be thought of llte dilliculties in the way of this kind of translation, they 
are slight compared with those attending the other kind, as any body who carefully 
studies the niusterpieecs in this way must perceive. In the former kind the requisites 
are two — the meaning of the author, and a*guod vernacular styli;^: in the latter, the 
translator has as far as ptOssiblc to co'iibinc with these tiic idiomatic tone of the author 
— to place him before ihe reader with his national and individual peculiarities of thought 
and speech.” 

No one can well doubt lliat she was right in following the lax Inode with regard to 
Prince Pilckler, and the strict mode with regard ^ Ciocthe — ih^t, in short, her judg- 
ment was as alfcurate, as her execution is admirame, in both instances; but what are 
those critics to say for themselves, who treated lier first mode of *tr?uislaiing as the only 
one? As what wc are here saying might^lcad to an opinion that JV.b's. Austin’s work is 
exclusively a translated one, it is but fair to add Wiat it contains a gree'^ ieal of original 
matter of a very interesting sort, and altogether' constitutes one of thf^most instructive 
and entertaining books on German literature which we possess. The notes contributed 
by Mr. A. Heller and Mr. H. C, Kobinson will be found particularly valuable. 
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dour was to be seen. This calls forth a murmur from the 
courtiers, and such terms as rogue, liar, projector, &c. are in the 
course of being pretty freely applied, but Mcphistopheles goes 
on undauntedly. We shall give his next speech, and the 
speeches called forth by it, entire, as some keen strokes of general 
satire will be found in them. 

MEPHISTOPIIELES. 

Where on this world is not something or other wanting? To this 
one, that ; to that one, this; here, however, the thing wanting is cash. 
Tinid’, it is not to be gathered from this floor ; but Avisdom can find a 
Avay to get at Jthe deepest. In the veins of the mountain, and under the 
foundations of walls, there is gold, coined and uncoined, to be found ; 
and if you ask me who is to bring it to light? — The power of endowed 
man’s nature and mind. 

CHANCELLOR. 

Nature and mind — this is no language for Christians. On this 
account we burn Atheists, because such speeches arc highly dangerous. 
Nature is sin, — mind is devil, — between them they give birth to doubt, 
their misformed hermajihrodite offspring. Not so with us. Only two 
races have sprang up in the ancient realms of the emperor. 'J'hesc are 
the worthy props of his throne ; they are the priests and the knights; 
they withstand cvei*y tempest, and take church and state for their re- 
compense. An opposition arises from the vulgar feeling of perverted 
minds: it is the heretics! the sorcerers! and they ruin state and coun- 
try. These wouldst thou now, with wanton jests, smuggle into this 
exalted circle ; you rejoice in a corrupted heart ; they arc near akin to 
the fool. 

ME PII I STO PIIELKS . 

There I recognize the true man of learning. What you do not 
touch, is miles aAvay in your eyes; what you do not grasp, is altogether 
Wanting ; what you do not count, you do not believe to be true ; what 
you do not weigh, %as for you no weight; what you do not coin, that, 
in your opinion, is valueless. 

EMPEROR. 

Our wants are not to be supplied in this fashion. What wouldst 
thou with thy Lenten sermonizing? I have had enough of this eternal 
how and when ; we want money, so set about getting it 1” 

Thus exhorted,' Mepliistoph*eles devclopes bis plan, which is to 
begin diggings for subterraneous freasures inimedialely, as all 
such, he observes, belong of right to the emperor. This plan is 
generally approved by all but the chancellor who docs not think 
it in exact accordance ^*vith religion, and the emperor himself 
declares his intention of laying '^side his sword and sceptre and 
with his ^n*illiistrious hapds completing the job, if Mephisto- 
pheles litfspot, and of sending Mepliistophcles to hell, if he lies. 
The astrologer, however, calk on trfieiii to mitigate their zeal, and 
first finish the celebration of the approaching carnival. The em- 
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peror assents, and gives the word for a general rejoicing accord- 
iiigly; the trumpets sound, and exeunt omncs but Mephistopheles, 
who concludes the scene with a sneer : ** How desert and good 
fortune are linked together, this never occurs to fools; if they had 
the stone of the philosopher, they would want the philosopher 
for the stone.” > 

The subject of the next scene is a mask got up by Faust for 
the amusement of the emperor, irregular and extravagant in the 
extreme. Gardeners, flower-girls, olive-branches, rose-buds, 
fishermen, bird-catchers, wood-hewers, parasites, satirists, ' the 
Graces, the Parca?, the Furies, Fear, Hope, Prudence,, Zoilo- 
Thersites, Pan, Plutus, Fauns, Gnomes, Satyrs, Nymphs, are 
amongst the things and persons which come forward in the course 
ol the entertainment. The verses placed in their mouths are 
olten very beautiful, but appear to have no reference to a plot, 
'^l^herc is also some clever general satire; for instance, the mo- 
ther and daughter (at p. 28 ) seem introduced for the purpose of 
inculcating a somewhat similar moral to that of the “ Mothers 
and Daughters” of Mrs. Gore. The scene closes, like most of 
our inelodrames, with a general blaze, which is also described 
with great spirit by the herald. ^ ^ 

The next scene is in one of the palace pleasure gardens, where 
the Court is found assembled as before, and llic Emperor is 
represented thanking Faust for the mask, and congratulating him- 
self on having discovered such a treasure of a man. Their con- 
verse is suddenly interrupted by the entrance of the Marshal of 
the Household, the Commander in Chief,^nd the Lord Treasurer, 
to announce that all their distresses have been suddenly removed 
by the creation of an odd sort of paper-money, bills promising 
payment in the emperor’s name when the subterranean tre^asure 
before mentioned should be dug up. The circulation of this 
paper appears to have produced nearly the same effect in the 
emperor’s dominions as the South Sea scheme in England or 
Law’s project in France, which, we presume, it must be intended 
to ridicule. The people are represented as running absolutely 
wild at their fancied accession of \^ea1th, and the ei^jperor amuses 
himself by bestowing portions of it on the followers of ,his court, 
on condition of their declaring what use they intend to make 
of what they receive. The humour thus elicited does not rise 
beyond con>mon-place. One says that* he will load a merry life 
upon it, a second that he will buy chains and rings for his sweet- 
heart ; a third has a fancy for good wine, and a fourth for sausages 5 
a fifth proposes to redeem his mortgages, and a sixth to add it to 
his hoard. The fool comes l|st, aud might well have been ex- 
pected to say something sharp, but he simply avows a wish to 
become a landholder, aud yet is complimented by Mephistopheli^s 
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on his wit. Faust and Mephistopheles are then represented 
walking in a dark gallery, whither Faust has withdrawn Mephis- 
topheles, to procure the means of exhibiting Helen and Paris 
before the emperor, to whom he has pledged his word to that 
eftect. Mephistopheles answers at first evasively: he has nothing 
(he says) to do with the heathen world, they live in a hell of their 
own ; there is one mode, however — Faust must repair to certain 
Goddesses called, par eminence, The Mothers, dwelling in the 
deepest recesses of unearthly solitudes, through which he is to be 
guided by a key bestowed for that purpose by Mephistopheles, 
Faust^shudders at the name, but undertakes the adventure and 
sets out. 

The following scene represents the assembling of the court; 
Mephistopheles cures a blonde beauty of freckles, and a brunette 
of lameness, and bestows a love-potion on a third; after which 
exploits, we proceed to the grand hall, where the emperor and his 
suite are awaiting the arrival of Faust for the promised spectacle 
to begin. He appears at last, emerging as it were from the stage; 
he is dressed in sacrificial robes, and a tripod accompanies him. 
His first words are a solemn adjuration to The Mothers. The 
effect agipcars from the following scene, which we shall give : — 

ASTROLOGER. 

“ Hardly does the glowing key touch the shell, when upon the instant 
a dark mist veils the space; it glides in, it undulates like a cloud, dilated, 
rounded, contracted, divided, paired. And now, behold a masterpiece 
of the spirits ! they make music as they move. An I-know-not-what flows 
from ethereal tones 3 the shafts of the columns, even the triglypli rings 3 
I verily believe the w hole' temple is ringing, 'fhe mist sinks 3 out of the 
light gauze steps forth a beautiful youth, keeping time as he comes on. 
There ends my ofl|ce ; I need not to name him 3 who could fail to re- 
cogu^'sc the lovely Paris ! , 

LADY. 

Oh, what a brilliancy in blooming youth ! 

A SECOND. 

Fresh, and full of juice as an apricot ! 

A, THIRD. 

The delicatdy traced, the sweetly swelling lips ! 

A FOURTH. 

Thou would fain sip at such a goblet. 

^ ^ A FIFTH. 

He is certainly pretty, though not so very delicate. 

J A SiScTH, 

He might well be a little ifiore sprightly. 

^KNIG^T. 

I believe the shepherd boy is here to be traced throughout ; nodiing of 
the prince, aad of courtly bearing, nothing. 
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ANOTHER. 

Well, well! half naked the youngster is handsome enough I dare say, 
but we must first see him in harness. 

‘ LADY, 

lie sits down, softly, pleasingly. 

KN1GHT« 

You would find it very pleasant in his lap. 

ANOTHER. 

He bends his arm so gracefully over his head. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

What boorishness ! that I take to be unallowable ! 

lady. 

You men find something to carp at in everything. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

To stretch himself in the presence of the emperor ! 

LADY. 

It is only acting ! He believes himself quite alone. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

The drama itself should here be according to the rules of etiquette. 

• I,ADY. 

Sleep has gently overcome the beautiful youth. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN. 

He will soon snore, RsS is no more than natural. 

YOUNG LADY (transported,) 

What divine halo mingles with the atmosphere, thrilling my heart 
to its core. 

AN OLDER ONE. 

Truly ! a breath is breathed deep into my soulj it comes from him. 

THE OLDEST. 

It is the bloom of growth, prepared like ambrosia in the youth, and 
scattered atmospherically around. , 

HELEN (coming forth), 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There she is then ! I shall now be left at rest for her. She is pretty, 
no doubt, but she does not suit me. 

ASTROLOGER. » 

Tliis once there is nothing mqj’e for me to do — I allow^s a gentleman, 

I acknowledge it. The fair one comes, and bad 1 tcftigues*of fire! — 
Much, time immemorial, has been sung of beauty. — He to whom she 
appears will be beside liimself, he to whom she should belong were too 
blest. 

FAUST. 

Have I still eyes? Is the full stream of beauty poured deep into niy 
soul ? My fear-fraiigbt expedition brings forth the happiest result. 
How worthless, unexpanded, was the world to me ! H^at is it now 
since my initiation ? For the first timey worth wishing for, solid, durable ! 
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May the breath of life abandon me, if I ever become estranged from 
thee again. The fair form Mi'bich once before enchanted me, which in 
the magical reflection blest, was but a frothy image of such loveliness. 
Thou art she to whom I ofter up as a tribute the highest emotions of my 
soul, the essence of passion, desire, love, adoration, madness* 
MEPHiSTOPHEtES {frotn the box,) 

Compose yourself, however, and do not forget your part. 

AN ELDERLY LADY. 

Large, well formed, only the head too small. 

A YOTJNO ONE. 

Onl^ look at her foot ! How could it be bigger ! 

DIPLOMATIST. 

I have seen princesses of this kind ; in my opinion she is lovely from 
head to foot. 

COURTIER. 

She is softly and slyly approaching the sleeper. 

LADY. 

How odious by the side of a form of youthful purity. 

POET. 

Her beauty throws a halo over him. % 

LADY. 

Endyfllion and Diana ! whdt a picture ! 

THE POET. 

Quite right ! The Goddess seems to sink down ; she leans over to 
inhale his breath 3 enviable indeed, a kiss ! — The measure is full. 

DUENNA. 

Before all the company ! It is really too bad. 

' FAUST. 

A fearful favour for the youth ! — 

MEPIIISTOPIIELRS. 

Sliftly, silence ! Let the phrntom do what it will. 

COURTIER. 

She steals away softly, he wakes ! 

LADY. 

She looks around ! I thought as much. 

CaURTIBR. 

tie is amazed ! What has happen^ is a wonder to him. 

LADY. 

What she sees before her is no wonder to her. 

, . COURTIER. 

She graciously turns to him. 

* ‘ LADY. 

I see already she is taking him under her tuition ; in such a situation 
all men are^lull $ 1 dare say hc» believes himself to be the first* 

*^knigAt. 

Let me admire her ! Majestically elegant 1 
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LADY. 

The courtesan ! That now I call vulgar. 

PAGE. 

I should like full well to be in his place. 

COURTIER. 

Who would not be caught in such a toil ? 

LADY. 

The jewel has passed through many a hand, the gilding too is to- 
lerably tarnished. 

ANOTHER. 

She has been good for nothing from her tenth year upwards, 

KNIGHT. 

Each takes the best he can as opportunity offers ; I would stick by 
ibis lovely residue. 

A MAN OF LEARNING. 

I see her plainly, but 1 am free to own, it is a matter of doubt 
whether she be the right one. Her presence leads astray into exag- 
geration ; I hold, before all, to what is written. There then I read : she 
particularly delighted all the grey beards of Troy ; and in my opinion, 
that agrees exactly j I am not young, and yet she delights me. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Boy no longer — a bold hero, he embraces her, who can sca/cely get 
away from him. With vigorous arm he raises her on high. Will he 
really carry her ofl ? 

FAUST. 

Confounded fool 1 Thou darest ! Thou hearest not ! hold ! that is 
too much. 

MEPinSTOPHELES. 

Yet thou thyself art making the silly spirit-play. 

ASTROLOGER. 

One word more ! After all that has happened, I call the piece, The 
Rape of Helen. , • 

FAUST. 

What rape ! Am I for nothing here. Is not this key in my hand. 

It led me hither to firm ground, through the horrors and the waves and 
billows of solitudes. Here do I plant my foot. These are realities. 
From hence the spirit is free to struggle with spirits, and prepare itself 
the double realm, the mighty one. Far off as she was^ how can she * 
be nearer. I will rescue her, aid she is doubly mine^ Be bold ! ye 
Mothers ! Mothers, ye must secure it me. Who has known^ber once, 
can never part from her again, 

ASTROLOGER. 

What art ttfou doing, Faust ! With vioftnt hand he seizes on her, 
the form is already troubled. He, turns the key towards the youth, 
touches him ! Woe to us, woe ! Now — pow ! * 

{Explosion, Faust is stretched on the gimnd* The Spines ascend iti 

vapour.) • 
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MEPHISTOFRELES. 

{Who takes Faust upon his shoulders.) 

There you have it now ! to burden himself with fools will at last 
bring the devil himself to shame. (Darkness, tumult,)'* 

There is some spice of humour in parts of this scene, but 
]"aust’s burst of admiration at the appearance of Helen is in our 
opinion excelled by that u^hich Marlowe has put into his mouth 
on a similar occasion. To give the reader the opportunity of 
comparison, we shall copy it: 

, (Enter Helen again, passing over between two Cupids.) 

FAUSTUS. 

Was this the face that launch'd a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towrs of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul! see wdierc it flies. 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will 1 dwell, for Heav'n is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of, thee. 

Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack’d j 
•^And I will combat with vveak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on itiy plumed crest ^ 

Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel. 

And then return to Helen for a kiss, 

— Oh ! thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars : 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 

When he appeaV’d to hapless Semele; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa's azure arms ; 

4 And none but thou sh^lt be my paramour.”*' 

So ends the first act. At the commencement of the second 
we find Faust laid on an old-fashioned bed in his old study, with 
Mephistopheles attending him. ** He whom Helen paralyses 
(says the latter) comes not easily to his senses again.” From a 
* conversation ^between Mephistopheles and an attendant, it ap- 
pears that, ev(^ since Faust’s disappearance, Wagner has lived on 
in his house, and has now attained to almost as great a reputation 
as his master. At the opening of the scene he has been long 
busied in his ^ laboratory, endeavouring, like anotl\er Franken- 

♦ ** There is v»e pnssa^^e more, which % so striking and heaullful, so like a rap- 
tUTO«* and deeply passionate dreaifi, that I cannot help quoting it here : it is the Ad-* 
ckmsft to the Apparition of Helen.*'— Jiazh'/t’s Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the 
Age of FAizabelh. < , 
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stein, to discover the principle of life. To make the train of old 
associations complete, the Student, now a Bachelor, enters, and 
thus affords us an ofpportunity of seeing how far he has profited 
by Mephistopheles’ advice. He is made to develope his own 
mental constitution as follows : 

BACCALAUAEUS. 

It is, in my opinion, mere presumption, that at the worst period 
man will be something, when man is no longer any thing. The life of 
man lives in the blood, and where does that stir as in the youngster ? 
That is life-blood in fresh vigour which makes itself new life out of life. 
Then all is stirring, then something is done, the weak falls, the strong 
strides on. Whilst we have been winning half the world, what then 
have ye been doing ? nodded, thought, dreamed, weighed,— plan, never 
any thing but plan ! Of a surety, old age is a cold fever in the frost of 
capricious necessity. If a man has passed thirty years, then is he already 
as good as dead. It were best to put you to death betimes. 

MKPHISTOPIIELES. 

Tlie devil can add nothing to this. 

BACCALAUREUS. 

If I do not will it, there camjot be a devil, 

MEPHISTOPHELES (ostdc). 

The devil, though, may come across yoil before long. 

BACCALAUREUS. 

This is youth’s noblest calling! The world, it was not before I 
created it : 1 brought the sun up out of the sea ; with me began the change- 
ful course of the moon ; the day decked itself on my account ,• the earth 
grew green and blossomed to meet me : at my nod, in that first night, 
the pomp of all the stars developed itself ; who but I set you free from 
all the bonds of philisterlike'*^ contracting thoughts ? I, however, eman- 
cipated as my mind assures me, gladly pursue my inward light, and ad- 
vance boldly, in a transport most peculiarly my own, — the clear before 
me, and the dark behind.*’ * (Kxit,) 

The readers of Madame de Stael’s Germany will be at no loss 
to discover what Goethe is aiming at in the last speech of the 
Bachelor. The object is to quiz Fichte, who, on one occasion, is 
said by her to have pushed idealism to the length of saying that , 
in the next lecture he was going to create God. Of course, all 
he meant was, that he was a&out to show how the idea of the 
Deity arose in the mind. 

After this dialogue we are conducted into Wagner’s laboratory, 
M'ho has just succeeded in manufacturing an Hbmunculus, a 

* Philisterh a cant term first brought into use l>y the students at tlie German uni- 
versities. It is generally employed to designate tibconiiuon-piace prosaic jorl of person, 
full of wise saws and modern instances. ^ , 
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clever little imp, incarcerated in a bottle^ bearing a strong resem** 
blance to the t)evil upon Two Sticks. He is introduced appa* 
rently to act as a guide to the Classical *^VValpurgis Night; 
Mephistopheles, as has been already intimated, having no juris- 
diction over the heathen world. Of this Classical Walpurgis 
Night itself, which, occupicai^the next sixty or seventy pages, it is 
quite impo$siI;)]e to give any thing like a regular description or 
analysis ; though the readers of the First Part of Faust may form 
some notion of it on being told, that it is formed upon pretty 
nearly the same plan as the wilder part of the scenes upon the 
Block^berg, with the difference, that all the characters are classi- 
cal, The number of these is prodigious. Besides other mon- 
sters of various sorts, w^c find Erichtho, the Sphynx, the Sirens, 
the Pigmies, the Nymphs, Chiron, talking Dactyls, Lamiae, 
Anaxagoras, Thales, Dryas, Phorky as, Nereids, Tritons, Nereus, 
Proteus, and many other less familiar names, which it would be 
w'earisorne to recapitulate, all scattering apothegms or allusions at 
random, with (we say it with all due humility) very little imme- 
diate fitness or point. 

The Helena, which in some sensfe may be considered a part 
of the Classical Walpurgis Night, follows, and forms the third act 
of the continuation. This was printed six or seven years ago, and 
has been pretty generally condemned as a failure. A full account 
of it, with ample extracts, appeared in the second number of the 
Foreign Reinew, from the pen of a distinguished German scholar, 
whom we are also proud Ip call a contributor of our own. A 
very brief abstract is therefore all we think it now necessary to 
attempt. 

Helen enters upon the stage (before the palace of Menelaus 
at Sparta,) accompanied by a chorus of captive Trojan women. 
From her opening speech *at appears that she has just landed 
with her lord, who has sent her on before, and is expected to follow 
immediately. She has been directed to prepare all things for a 
sacrifice, but on entering the palace for this purpose, she en- 
4iOunters an apparition in the shape of a gigantic old woman, 
who, before ^Helen has well ‘done relating what she had seen to 
the chords, comes forth in propriu persona. This is Pliorkyas, 
who begins by upbraiding Helen, and gets into a not very edify- 
ing squabble with her maids. But the main object is to frighten 
them away ; fwith this view Phorkyas plays on Helen’s fears by 
suggesting, that, amidst all the required preparations for the sacri- 
fice, nothing had yet transpirdH as to the intended victim, and 
j^althe victim was most pM)abIy herself. It is further intimated 
tfeiat the ctforus had nothing .very pleasing to look forward to, and 
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Menelaus’ treatment of Detphobus, ^hose nose and ears he 
cropped, is considerately alluded to in ilhistratioU' of the Spartan 
chief's mode of dealing with his enemies. 'I^fee plan succeeds, 
and the Queen consents to fly to " a neighbouring country 
of barbarians, described in glowing colours by Phorkyas. In- 
stantly clouds veil the scene, which shifts to the innner court of a 
town, surrounded by rjch fantastic buildings of the middle 'ages. 
She is here received by Faust, the lord of the place, who appears 
dragging along one Lynceus, his w'atchman, in chains, for not 
giving due notice of the beauty’s approach, Lynceus excuses 
himself in fine flowing verse, and receives his pardon as matter 
of course. Faust makes >good use of his time, and is rapidly 
growing into high favour with Helen, when Phorkyas rushes in 
with the tidings that Menelaus, with all his army, is at hand* 
Faust, exclaiming 

Nur (ler verdient die Gunst der Frauen, 

Der kraftigst sic zu schutzen weiss,” 

which may be freely rendered— 

None but the lyave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserve the fair” — - ^ 

starts up to encounter the enemy, but, instead of being turned 
into a battle-field, the scene changes into a beautiful Arcadian 
landscape, set round with leafy bowers, amongst which Faust and 
Helen contrive to lose themselves for a time. Whilst they are 
out of sight, Phorkyas converses with the chorus, and amongst 
other topics describes to them a beautiful Cnpid-like sort of boy, 
called Euphorion, who directly afterwards comes forward with 
Helen and Faust. This youngster, after exhorting by turns all 
the party to merriment, and behaving with some rudeness tft one 
of the young ladies of the chorus, who out of sheer modesty 
vanishes into air, springs .upon a high rock, talks wildly about 
battles and wm '^ke fame, and finishes by bounding up into the 
air, through whidi he darts like a rocket, with a stream of bright- 
ness in his train, leaving his cloflies and lyre upon the ground. ' 
The act now hurries to a oonclusion; Helen lySs Faust fare- 
well, and throws herself into his arms to give him a farewell kiss, 
but the corporeal part of her vanishes, and only her veil and vest 
remain in his embrace. These, however, alsc^ dissolve into 
clouds, encircle Faust, lift him up on higl|, and finally fly 

away with him^ Phorkyas picfks np Euphorion’i clothes and 
lyre, and seats herself by a pillar iti&jp front of the stage. The 
leader of the chorus, supposing her K> be gone for gbod and all, 
exhorts the chorUvS to avail tliemsbfves of the opportunity of re- 
VOL. XII. NO. xxiu. H 
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mruinijr to Hftde^, which they decline* saying* that as thay have 
baen j^ven back to the light of the day, they prefer reipaining there* 
though at the same time well aware that they are no longer to be 
cohs^ered as persons. One part profess an intention of re- 
maining is Hamadryads, living among and having their being 
in trees ; a second propose to exist as echoes ; a third* to be the 
animating spirits of brooks; and a fourth* to take up their abode 
in vineyards. After this declaration of their respective intentionSi 
the curtain falls, and Phorkyas, laying aside the mask and veil* 
comes forward in his or her real character of Mephistopheles* 
to comment (this is the stage direction) so far as might be 
necessary* in the way of epilogue on fhe piece.’^ 

The fourth act is conversant with moie familiar matters* but its 
bearing on the main action is equally remote. The scene is a high 
mountain. ,, A cloud comes dow'ii and breaks apart : Faust steps 
forth and soliloquises : a seven-mile boot walks up; then another; 
then Mephistopheles* upon whose appearance the boots hurry off", 
and we see and hear no more of them. A dialogue lakes place 
between Faust and Mephistopheles, in the course of which it 
appears that Faust has formed somemew desire, which he tells 
Mephistopheles to guess. He guesses empire, pleasure, glory, 
but it is none of them; Faust has grown jealous of the daily in- 
croachments of the sea* and his wish is step by step to shut it 
out. Just as this wish is uttered* the sound of trumpets is heard; 
the cause is explained by Mephistopheles. Our old friend, the 
emperor, is advancing to encounter a rival, whom his ungrateful 
sul^ects have set up. Mephistopheles proposes to Faust to aid 
him and gain from nis gratitude the grant of a boundless extent of 
atrand for their experiment, to which Faust apparently consents. 
Three spirits are called up by Mephistopheles, in the guise of 
men* to assist* Faust joins the Emperor’s army and 
proffers him the aid of his meii. The hght commences* and is 
won by the magical assistance of Fpust. Some of the changes 
qf the battle are sketched wdth great force and spirit* as seen from 
th^ rising ground, where the emperor* Faust and I^Jephistopheles 
' are witnessing it. This, by the by* was Sir Walter Scott’s fa- 
vourite mode qf describing and (here is hardly a description of 
any sort in the poem before us which is not placed in the mPUth 
of some one looking down from a commanding point of view 
upon the scepe. The ^ast scene of the act is laid in the rebel 
emperor’s tent,^ where several plunderers are busily Engaged until 
dlHurbed byjhe entrance of tnet victorious emperor with four of 

’ r* Several instances are enumerated in J^r. L. Adolphus* delightful Letters on the 
Waverley.'— p, 242,^ 
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his chiefs, each of whom he rewards with some post of honoar* 
Then enters an archbishop, who reproaches the emperor for 
leaguing himself with sorcerers, and succeeds in extorting a 
handsome endowment for the church. 

The first scene of the fifth and last act represents an aged 
couple (Baucis and Philemon by name), extending their hos- 
pitality to a stranger* From a few words which drop from 
them, it appears that their cottage stands in the way of Faust’s 
improvements, and that, Ahab>like, he has already manifested an 
undue eagerness to possess himself of it. The next scene repre- 
sents a palace, with an extensive pleasure garden and*a large 
canal. Faust appears in extreme old age, and plunged in thought. 
The subject of his meditations is the cottage of the old couple^ 
which “ comes him cramping in,” and spoils the symmetry of hlS 
estate. A richly-laden vessel arrives, but the cargo fails to soothe 
him; the little property which he does not possess would embitter, 
he says, the possession of a world. All is now deep night, and 
Lynceus the watchman is on his tower, when a fire breaks out in 
the cottage of the old couple, thus vividly described. It is Lyn- 
ceus, looking down from Ids watch tower, who speaks: 

But I am not placed up so high bexe solely for my own pleasure ; 
what a fearful horror threatens me from out the darkened W'orld ! I see 
fire-sparks sprouting through the double night of the lime-trees, and 
stronger and stronger rages a glow, fanned by the air-current. Ah! the 
inner hut is blazing, which was so moss-covered and damp. Speedy aid 
is necessary; no deliverance is at hand. Alas, the good old couple, in 
other times so caret'ul about the fire, they are fallmg a prey to the con- 
fiagration. What a horrible adventure ! Flames are Baring, the black 
mossed building is reddening in the glow. If the good oKl people 
could but save themselves from the raging burning hell 1 Light tongue- 
like flashes ascend between the leaves apd branches; dry boughs, which 
burn flaringly, glow a moment and fall in ? Ought ye eyes of mine to 
witness it? Am T doomed to be sof*far sighted. The little chapel gives 
way under the fall and weight of the boughs;, the winding tops are 
already wrapped in forked flames; the hollow trunks, purple-red with 
the glow, are burning to the very roots. 

(A long paus^,^ Song,) % 

What was once so grateful to •the sight, is gone wiflb the» ages that 
are past.” 

Mephistophelcs, with three sailors belonging to the vessel, Has 
set fire to cottage, and the old couplb perish in^the conflagra- 
tion, Without any immediate connection with the, foregoing in- 
cidents, four grey old women are* brought upon the jtage— Guilt, 
Want, Care and Misery — and hold atl uninteresting conversation 
with Faust, We have then Mephistopheles acting as overseer 
to a set of workmen (earthly as well as unearthly, it would 
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seem) employed in consummating Faust’s wish of limiting the 
dominion of the waves. We give the whole of the concluding 
part of the scene, rendered into as literal English as we could 
command, conceiving this to be one of those instances in which 
the matter is not more an object of curiosity than the form : 


FAUST. 

“A marsh extends * along the mountain's foot, infecting all tliat is 
already won: to draw off the noisome pool — the last would be the 
crowning success ; I lay open a space for many millions to dwell, not 
safely it is true, but in free activity : the plain, green and fruitful ; men 
and Hocka forthwith made happy on the newest soil, forthwith settled on 
the mound's firm base, which the eager industry of the people has 
thrown up. Here within, a land like Paradise; there without, the flood 
may rage up to the brim, and as it nibbles powerfully to shoot in, the 
community throngs to close up the openings. Yes, heart and soul am 1 
davoted to this wish ; this is the last resolve of wisdom. lie only de- 
serves freedom and life who is daily compelled to conquer them for him- 
self j and thus here, hemmed round by danger, bring childhood, man- 
hood and old age their well-spent years to a close. 1 would fain sec 
such a busy multitude, — stand upon free soil with free people. I might 
then say to the moment — ‘ Stay, thou arf so fair!’ The trace of my 
earthly days cannot perish in penturies. In the presentiment of such 
exalted bliss I now enjoy the most exalted moment. 

(Faust sinks back : the Lemurcs take him up and place him upon 
the ground.) 

MEFinSTOPllELES. 

No pleasure satisfies him, no happiness contents him, so is he ever in 
pursuit of changing forms : the last, the worst, the empty monient, the 
poor one wishes to hold it Vast. He who withstood me so vigorously! 
Time had obtained the mastery, here lies the greybeard in the dust ! The 
clodt stands still ! 

• qiioRus. 

Stands still ! It is as sileht as midnight. The index hand fVills. 


HEPIIISTOPHELES. 

It falls ; it is concluded. 

CHORUS. 

, It is past. 

mephiItopheles. 

Pitst! a stupkl word! Why past?* Past and pure Nothing, perfect 
sameness. To what purpose then is eternal production ; to bear away 
what is produced to nothingness. — There it is past.” .What is to be 
IS gooejas if it had never been, and yet it is driven 
if it were. I should therefore prefer'-the EteHiially 
• 

(Burying.) 
i.EfiiUR. — Solo. 

Who has built* the Imusc so ill, 

With shovels and with spades? 


in tnac t it is i 
round in the circle as 
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LKMUHES. — Chorus* 

With thee, dead guest, in hempen vest. 

Matters have gone far too well. 

* . ^iEMUR.— So/o. 

Who has tended the saloon so ill, 

AVhere were left table and chairs? 

LEMUHES. — Chorus. 

It was borrowed for a short time. 

There are so many creditors. 

MEPHISTOPHELES, 

There lies the body, and if the spirit seeks to fly ofl^, 1 wilt at onCe 
exhibit my blood-signed title j but unfortunately there are now so many 
modes of rescuing souls from the devil. On the old way, one is rudely 
encountered 3 on tlic new one, we are not favoured. In other times 
1 would have done it alone ; now I am obliged to fetch helpers. Every 
tiling goes wrong with us ! Hereditary custom, ancient right — nothing, 
absolutely nothing, is any longer to be depended upon. Formerly it 
flew out with the last breath : 1 lay in wait for it, and, like the quickest 
mouse, snap ! I held it in my fast-closed claws. Now it lingers, and 
will not leave the gloomy spcit, the loathsome dwelling of the wretched 
corpse : the elements which hate each other, they will drive it forth 
contemptuously in the end. And when* I have been plaguing myself to 
death for hours and days — When? How? and Where? — that is the un- 
lucky question — old Deatli lost the quick power — the Wliether ? has cer- 
tainly long been doubtful. J often gazed longingly upon the stiff limbs 5 
it was only seeming, it stirred, it revived again. {Phantastical conjura- 
tion-gestures like a Jlugelman,) 

But come on boldly! Double your pace, ye of the straight, ye of the 
crumpled horn ! From the old devil’s block and grain bring the jaws 
of hell along with you. Hell, in truth, has many jaws! many! It 
yawns for rank and dignity. Yet even in this last sport folks will not 
be so sceptical in future. {The horrU)lfi jaw of hell opens on the l^t.) 

Teeth gnash j from the vault of the gulf the fire-stream bursts rag- 
ingly forth, and in the seething vapour of the back-ground I see the 
flame-city in everlasting glow. The red conflagration darts up even to 
the teeth ; damned souls, hoping salvation, swim up^ but the hyena, 
with its colossal bulk, crushes them back, and they tread anew then; 
scalding, agonizing path. In the cortiers much still rejnains to be un- 
veiled, so much of the horriblest ki the narrowest space !» You jlo very well 
to terrify sinnera, yet they hold it for falsehood, and delusion, and dreams. 

(To the thick-set devils with short straight horns*) 

NpW| ye hig-bcllied fellows, with the ficrj cheeks, yoh glow so ruddily, 
fattened with hclfs brimstone 5 clod-like, short, never- animated necks ! 
Watch here below whether it siflnes like phospliorust That is the 
soul, Psyche with the wings j if you tear them off*, it is a filthy worm i 
I will put my seal upon it, then away ^ith it into the fierj^whirlwiiwh 
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Keep a watch on the lower regions, ye gullets, that is your duty ; 
whether it prefers dwelling there, is not so precisely known. It likes 
living in the navel — take care, or it will slip away from you there. 

{To ike parched devik wiih long crumpled horns.) 

Ye jolly boys, ye giants like flugelmen ! grasp up into the air, try 
unceasingly ; keep your arms ready, your claws sharp, that you may 
seize the fluttering, the evanescent. It is certainly but badly oft in the 
old dwelling-place, and the Genius must soon come forth. 

( Glory from above, to the right'*) 

The Heavenly Host here chaunt a short hymn, formed of 
broken, imconnectcd sentences, which it is impossible to translate. 
Mephistopbeles continues : 

** I hear discordant spunds, revolting jangle ; it comes, with unwelcome 
day, from above; It is the boyish, girlish strumming, such as rnetho- 
distical tastes may approve. Ye know how we, in hours of deepest 
wickedness, meditated annihilation to the human race. The wickedest 
we invented, suits well with their devotion. 

They come in glittering array, the boobies ! Thus have they snatched 
many a one away from us, encountering us with our own weapons j 
they are devils too, but disguised. To lose on this occasion, were everlast- 
ing shame upon you ; forward to the grave, and keep Arm at the brink. 

CHORUS OP ANGELS ( strcwhig roscs.J 
Roses, ye dazzling, ye 
Balsam diflusing, 

Fluttering, hovering, 

Mysteriously life-infusing, 

Bewinged with little boughs. 

Let Ibose from your buds, 

Hasten to bloom. 

Spring arise ! 

Purple and green ; 

Bear Paradise 

Away to the resting one. 

MEPHISTOPHELES ( to the satauic crew,) 

What do you bend and tremble at ? is that the wont of bell \ Keep 
your ground therj and let them streW. Every dolt to his place. They think 
perbi^a to snow ip the burning devils with such blossomings. It melts 
and shrivels* at your breath. Now blow awviy. Enough, enough ! tjie 
whole troop pales at the exhalations you send forth. Not so powerfully; 
close mouth and nose. In truth, you have blown too strong. That 
yhii 'slieutd never *knovv the true measure ! That not only< shriveb, it 
browns yonder, it ijurns I Already waving onwards with poison** 
cletr flain^. Make head agaitisii ii;.,'^aw jjflurselVes firmly to- 
Their vigour vanishes ! gone is all their enrage ! The devils 
itesroioating Influence of the hiljjierto uncongenial glow. 
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ANGELS. 

The blessed blossoms^ 

The gladdeniiipf flames, 

Love do they difl'use. 

Bliss do they prepare. 

As heart could wish, 

Words the true ones, 

Ether in azure 
To the eternal Hosts 
Every where day ! 

MEPHrSTOPtlELES. 

Oh cflrse, oh shame on such simpletons ! The devils stand upon thrir 
heads, the clumsy fools turn head over heels, and tumble, stern foremost, 
into hell. Be the well- merited hot bath a blessing for you ! I however 
remain at my post. — ( contending with the hovering roses,) 

Will o’th’wisp, advance ! thou, glitter as brightly as thou wilt, when 
grasped, thou remainest but a filthy jelly. Why flutterest thou? Wilt 
thou begone ! It sticks like pitch and brimstone to my neck. 

ANGELS . — ( Chorus.) 

What does not belong to you 
Must you. avoid; 

What stirs your inmost soul 
May ye not bear, » 

If it burst in by force 
We must take care. 

Love conducts 
Only lovers in here! 

MEPHISTOPHELES, 

My head, my heart, my liver burns ; a ^uper-devilish element, far 
sharper than the fire of hell ! Therefore are ye such dreadful objects 
of pity, unfortunate lovers ! who, scorned, gaze with twisted necks after 
the loved ones. 

Me too ! What draws my bead to that side ? I am more^er in 
sworn strife with you ! Your aspej|t was in other times so bitterly 
hostile to me. Has something forei]^ to my nature come over me ? 1 

take a pleasure in looking at them — the charming young creatures ; what 
is it that forbids me to, curse ? And if I suffer myself to be befooled, 
who then will be called a fool for the future ? These young rogues, whom, 
I detest, they appear far loo loveabfe to me! Ye lo^ly young crea- 
tures, tell Infe ; are not ye too of Lucifer’s race. Ye ai'e«o prttly, in truth 
I would fain kiss you, 1 feel as if you came quite apropos. It seems as 
pleasing, as natural, as if I had already seen you a thousand times, with 
your sttl^ni;^ sort of kittenlike attvactivene^. With qvery look do ye 
ferotv SaA fairer. Oh come nearer, oh grudge me not u look ! 

We are alf^dytSoMing, wherefore retreatest thou ? 
are coming i|earer, abide thou canst, • 

(The angds^ spreading iimsetces around, occupy the whole space,) 
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MEPursTOPHKLES ( who is (Irkcfi into the Prosccrmm.) 

You rail at us as damned spirits^ and you yourselves are the true 
wizards \ for you lead both man and woman astray. What a cursed 
adventure ! Is this love’s element ? My whole body is steeped in 
fii-c ; I scarcely feel the burning in my neck. Ye wave hither and 
thit^er^ but descend^ move your^sweet limbs a little more after the man- 
ner of the world. Assuredly, seriousness becomes you right well, but I 
would fain see you smile'for once were to me an eternal delight. 

I mean, as when lovers look ; a li^e turn of the mouth, and it is done. 
Thou tall youngster, thou could I Tbe fondest of ^ the pricstish air will 
not sit on you at all, so look at m<^ a little more wantonly j you might 
also go more becomingly naked, the long robe is over-modest. They 
tu^n round-*^seen from behind ! The wenches are really too appe- 
tizing. 

T CHORUS OF ANGELS. 

Turn to the azure light 
Ye living flames 1 
Those who are damned 
Let Truth make w'hole; 

That they from the wicked one 
Gladly may loose themselves; 

In the All-Uniting 
. Blissful to be. 

MEPUiSTOPHELES ( composing himself.) 

What is come to me ? Job-like, boil on boil, the whole fellow, who 
shudders at himself, and at the same time triumphs when he reviews 
bis whole self^ i'Wben he confides* in himself and his stock : the noble 
parts of tbe devil are saved, tbe love-fit breaks out upon the skin. The 
aboi^inable flames are already burnt out, and, as I ought, 1 curse you 
all together ! 

CHORUS OF angels. 

Flames of Holiness ! 

Whom they flit around, 

Feels ill ^,?S\Iifc 
Blest witKIlie good. 

All united, 

Arise and glorify; , 

The air is purifled, ^ 

^ The Spirit may breathe ! 

(They aScendf hearing off the wfhiortal part of Faust.) : 
MEPUISTOPHELES (lootiing Tound.) 

But how ? whither are they gone ? Young as you are^, ypu have over- 
reached me. TKey have flo^n heavenwards with the booty fifor this have 
they been nibbling at this grave! a gre^ singularly precious treasure 
bai^ been wrested frobi me ; the exalted s® Vvhich had pledged itself to 
this have ,tb^ cunningly sr^uggled away frotfi me. To whom must 
l ft)w com^&tnF^ho will regain mv. fairly: won right for me. Thou 
art cheated in thy old days thou hast deseVved it 5 matters turn out fear- 
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fully ill for tbee. 1 have scandalously mismanaged matters ; a great 
outlay, to my shame, is thrown away 3 comnion desire, absurd amorous- 
ness, take possession of the out-pitched devil. And if the old one, with 
all the wisdom gf experience, has meddled in this childish, silly busi- 
ness, in truth it is no small folly which possesses him at the close.” 

There is yet another scene of consfderable merit in its way, in 
which several seraphic and scriptural characters are introduced, 
singing in a sort of alternating cl#unt ; — amongst otimrs, Mar- 
garet, now an angel in heaven, is seen rejoicing over the salvation 
of Faust; but the scene just quoted may be regarded as the vir- 
tual conclusion of the drama, and a most- lame and impotent 
conclusion it is. We are wholly at a loss to conceiye how the 
pleasure of draining bogs, or even of contending eternally for 
existence witli the sea, could be of so exalted a rlature as to make 
the bare anticipation of it sufficient to content a nmu who had run 
the whole round of sublunary enjoyment — indeed Faust had only 
to be born a Dutchman to enjoy this last pleasure from the iirst. 
Still less can we understand why the devil is cheated of his due ; 
for not one virtuous action, and scarcely one ennobling thought 
ill addition to those which he started with, is any where attri- 
buted to Faust. His soul appears to have made little, if any, 
progress towards fitting it for that higfier region it is \vaftcd to ; 
nor, to say truth, is there much in his adventures to inform or 
purify the mind or heart of any man. 

Schiller, in a letter to Goethe, written in 1797, ^ay$: — What 
troubles me is that Faust, according to the plan, seems to de- 
mand even a totality of matter, if the idea is to appear fqlly 
developed in the end, and I know of no poetical band capable of 
holding so elastic a mass together,” Schelliiig went still further. 
Ill one of his lectures on ^Esthetics, he stated that Goethe’s 
Faust, like Dante’s Divine Conigdy, would consist of tfiree 
parts ; the first part, whicli was al^that was then executed, he 
took to correspond witli the Inferno, and avowed an expectation 
that the Purgatory and the Heaven would be regularly worked 
out. We shall thel^^re hardly stand alone in the expres- 
sion of our disappointment at fftiding Faust hurried off to 
Heaven, after playing off a«few^ tricks before , an emperor, 
holding a flighty sort of intercourse with sundry characters of 
classical antiquity, burning out an old couple, and draining a 
bog. At same time, it is right to forewarn ting reader that 
the above mode of concluding the fable , was delibqiately resolved 
upon, and that Goethe dissatisfied with the, consumiiia- 

tionof his plan. This maylbe in part collected from the remarks 
on the Helena, published some yqars ago in the Kumt und 
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and translated at length in the article in the Foreign 
M^Oieto already mentioned. But it is still more obvious from the 
fbltowiiig communication, which has but recently ap{>eared, and 
bears so immediately upon the subject, that we think it fight to 
quote it entire. In a letter to Meyer, dated Weimar, July 20th, 
1831, Goethe writes as follows: — 

I have now arranged the second part of Faust, which, during the 
last four years, I have taken up i^ain in earnest, — filled up chasms and 
connected together the matter I had ready by me, from beginning to 
end. 

1 hope I have succeeded in obliterating all diflercnce between 
Earlier and Later. 

1 have known for a long time what I wanted, and even how I 
wanted it, and have borne it about within me for so many years as an 
inward tale of wonder — but I only executed portions which from time 
to time peculiarly attracted me. This second part, then, must not and 
could not be so fragmentary as the The reason has more claim 

upon it, as has been seen in the part already printed. It has indeed at 
last required a most vigorous determination to work up the whole toge* 
ther in such a manner that it could stand before a cultivated mind. 1 , 
therefore, made a firm resolution that k should be finished before my 
birthday. And so it was ; the whole lies before me, and 1 have only 
trifles to 'alter. And thus 1 seal it up 3 and then it may increase the 
specific gravity of my succeeding volumes, be they what they may. 

“ If %t contains problems enough ( inasmuch as, like the history of man, 
the last solved problem ever produces a new one to solve J, it will neverthc^ 
less please those who understand by a gesture, a wink, a slight indication. 
They will find in it more than I could give. 

And thus is a heqvy stone now rolled over the summit of the 
mountnih, and down on the other side. Others, however, still lie behind 
me, which must be pushed onwards, that it maybe fulfilled which was 
written, ^ Such labour hath God appointed to man.'” 

We copy this from the third volume of Mrs. Austin's Charac- 
teristics, which also contains an extract from one of Goetiie’s 
letters to M. Wilhelm von Humboldt, to the following effect ; 

It is now above sixty years since the conception of Faust had a dis- 
tinct pre-existence in my youthful mind, though the complete series lay 
less dearly bqfore me. Now I* have let the design slip sc^tly by me, 
and have qiily worked out the passage most interesting to me, singly 5 
so, that in the second part there are gaps, which it would be necessary 
to fill, in order to connect it with the rest in equal interest. 

” But here came the great difficulty — to accomplish that by plan and 
chairticter, whfch the spontaneous activity of nature alone can properly 
attain to. It* vi^:re not well, however, after so long a life of activity 
r^flectioif, even this were impossible 5 knd 1 have nti fear that people 
be 4ble tn distritninate th|; old from the nbw, the fishier froni the 
lilier 5 bnf this W will leave ihtui^ readers to decide.'^ 
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There can be little doubt that many o^^er-zealous admii'ers of 
Goethe, relying on the above passage io italics, will object that 
we are judging the poem superficially, and that there must be 
an under-etream of meanings, though we have not the ingenuity 
or profundity to discover it ; a theory which is also rendered plau- 
sible by Goetlie’s avowed liking for the enigmatical. '' Goethe 
(says von Muller) had a strong liking for the enigmatical, which 
frequently interferes with the enjoyment oi his works. I have 
often heard him maintain that a work of art, especially a poem, 
which left nothing to divine, could be no true consummate work; 
that its highest destination must ever be to excite to reflection ; 
and that the spectator or reader could never thoroughly enjoy and 
love it, but when it compelled him to expound it after his own 
mode of thinking, and to fill it up out of his owm imagination/’ 
Here again we are borrowing from Mrs. Austin, w^ho adds: I 
remember long ago hearing a remark in which I then concurred, 
and see more and more reason to think true — that Goethe is the 
most suggestive of all writers.” 

In all this we perfectly concur; but there must be limits to the 
use of the enigmatical, and tlVte suggestive faculty is of compara- 
tively little value when it only speaks indefinitely and to. a few. 
A thinking man may easily connect reflections on the great 
problems of life with almost every thing he reads or encounters 
in it — 

“ To me the meanest thing that lives can give 
Thoughts that will often lie too deep for tears.” 

and there are few subjects for which w^e cannot find analogies 
by long blooding over them or by setting our imaginations at 
work. For instance, some of the German critics asserted that 
Euphorion in the Helena was a type of Lord Byron, and eulogized 
the Conception accordingly. The "tiew Faust, for aught we 
know, may be crowded with such allusions. All we mean to 
assert is, that it is mostly made np of scenes and characters, 
which no one, to the best of our belief, has yet succeeded either 
in explaininjg hidividually or connecting as a whole, and that a 
poem whicif .is a sealed book to all But the initiated^ is charge- 
able with one of the greatest fadings a poem can have. We have 
already mentioned the frequent felicity of the execution. Many 
of the songs and chorusses, and almost all of the descriptive pas- 
sages, are suqh as no other writer, dead or livings could have 
produced. ^ 4 # 

Faust has occupied so nitldb mcJre space than we anticipated, 
that we find it quite impossible to act upou our original intention 
of reviewing the other volumes at^lengUi. We mus? res! satisfied 
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with stating generally what degree of entertainment or instruction 
the reader is to expect from them. 

The contents of the second volume are entitled Geschichte 
Gottfriedens von Berlichingen mit der Eisernen Hand, ^amatisirt 
(History of Gottfried von berlichingen with the Iron Hand, dra- 
matised and Gdtz von Berlichingen mit der Eiserrte?i Hand, 
Hckauspiel in Fiinf Aufzugen, fur die Biihne bearbeitet (Gotz 
von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, Drama in Five Acts. 
Adapted for the Stage.'^) As Gdtz von Berlichingen forms part 
of the last corrected edition of Goethe’s works, of which the 
volumes before us are a continuation, nothing less than very im- 
portant emendations or striking points of dilFerence could well 
justify the tilling of a whole volume in this manner; but on a 
careful comparison it will be found that Gdtz von Berlichingen 
of 1828 (of which year the volume of the complete edition, con- 
taining this drama, bears date) is essentially the same as the Gdtz 
von Berlichingen of 18J2; and, what is still more astonishing, 
that the History of Gottfried is essentially the same as tlie Drama 
of Gdtz, It occupies precisely the same portion of lime, is con- 
versant w’lth precisely the same prominent events, has the same 
beginning, the same middle, and the same end. In a word, it is 
not a History of Gottfried or Gdtz von Berlichingen at all, but a 
third copy of the same dratna with variations — variations, be it 
remembered, just as slight as those which distinguish the two 
dramas bearing the denomination of Gdtz.^ One of the most 
material points of difl'erence betw'een the three is the following. 
In the original drama we are left to imagine the fate of Adelheid, 
after hearing her doom pronounced by the Secret Tribunal of the 
Vehme.f In the History she is put to death upon the stage by 
an agent of the Secret Tribunal, who comes from under her bed 
in Bie dead of night. In the Drama adapted for the stage she is 
introduced soliloquizing in her bedchamber, immediately after 
parting with Franz: the shadow of a black muffled form, armed 
with cord and dagger, appears to her; it becomes more and more 
palpable, and at length the real murderer steals in; but she alarms 
the house her cries, and for the time is rescued from all but the 
terrors of ren\prse. This scene, wiith a Siddons to act in it, would 
be little inferior to the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth. 


* There seemstaio good reasArii for <pven varying the name, as hero in question 
appears to liuve b^en called indi&crkhinately by each. The article'devoicd to him in 
the Convermtioni- Lexicon begins—*' uotfiied or Gdtz von Berlichingen/^ See. 

t We incline *lo think that the scene in Anne of Oeierstein, where Oxford is dragged 
before the Vehme, was suggested by this scene, though Sir Waltw makes no nientiou 
of the auale^ in his notes. ^ 
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The third volume is made up of notes taken and letters written 
during a journey into Switzerland by Frankfort, Heidelberg, 
Stuttgart and Tubingen, in the year 1797; and a journey on the 
Rhine, Maine,* and Neckar, in the years 1814 and i81d. These 
are full of acute remarks and vivid descriptions; nor does Goethe 
confine himself to that class of subjects which commonly occupy 
the whole attention of a traveller. Mixed up with accounts of 
natural scenery, buildings, paintings, and specimens of vertUy will 
be found, for instance, short essays on the arts of theatrical deco- 
ration and painting on glass, with catalogues rnisonutes of Frank- 
fort actors and Italian newspapers. Occasionally too the page is 
chequered by short pieces of poetry. 

The fourth volume is made up of a variety of short essays on 
objects of art — painting, sculpture and architecture — and con- 
cludes with two very singular little treatises; On the so^alled 
DUettanteeism or Practical Amateursliip in the Arts, written in 
1799; and Rules for Players, not short and pithy like Hamlet’s, 
but comprising the most minute directions for the management of 
both action and voice. 

The fifth volume is a very interesting one; it contains between 
fifty and sixty short essays or criticisms on subjects of dramatic 
and general literature. The number* renders even enumeration 
impracticable, but there are two which we cannot refrain from 
particularising : an essay of about tw^enty pages, entitled Shake-^ 
speare and No End, in which our great bard is systematically con- 
sidered as a poet generally, as a dramatic poet in particular, and 
in comparison with both ancient and modern competitors; and a 
review of the first edition (London, l603)*of Hamlet, wdiich was 
reprinted at Leipsic in 18£6, and is perhaps better known in 
Germany than amongst us. The article turns principally on the 
dress of the Ghost, who, in the ol3 pJay, enters the queen’s clbset 
in his night-gown; but no one who remembers Goethe’s remarks 
on Hamlet, in Willieim Meister, can help feeling interested in 
every thing upon that subject from his pen. 
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Art* V^--^Histoire Philosophigue de V Hypochondrie et de VHys- 

terie. Par E. Fr6d6ric Dubois (d’Ainiens), X>octeur en 

M^decine, &c. Ouvrage couronme par la Socuti Idoyale de 

Medecim de Bordeaux, Paris. 1833. 8vo. 

Among the parts of medical study which would seem parti- 
cularly to recommend themselves to general readers, we should 
be disposed to place that philosophical” consideration pro- 
fessed by Dr. Dubois of the melancholy malady to vthich physi- 
cians give the name of hypochondriasis; and of that changeful 
disorder which vexes the female constitution, and baffles the me- 
dical practitioner, under the comprehensive appellation of hys- 
teria. Both these affections, whilst they grievously disturb the 
body, either take their origin, or derive aggravation from, or in- 
duce,*in different examples, great disturbance or impairment of 
mind; insomuch that the most jtealous writer of prescriptions 
can hardly promise deliverance from either disease, unaided by 
some general mental regimen. 

Like all states of mental disorder too, these appear to increase 
in frequency with the increasing cmlization of communities; to 
accompany the rising degrees of refinement, and most to develope 
themselves — but especially hypochondriasis — in nervous systems 
which cultivation and enterprise have excited, and reflection has 
exercised, and vehement passions have moved. This consider- 
ation adds to their interest with those who are naturally or acci- 
dentally the guardians and directors of young persons, especially 
ill an age and country in which the general aspiration seems to be 
to repress the natural *emotions, and level all varieties of mind to 
a smooth and indiscriminate apathy; leaving, however, a free ad- 
mission to all the miseries which spring from artificial wants — 
fro/h an ill-regulated ambition, inconsistent with true inde- 
pendence of character — and from a wide-spreading love of osten- 
tation and luxury. 

Reflections of this kind run the risk of being classed among 
the common-places of writers unable to take a rational view of 
society, and who draw condlusions without the advantage of a 
sufficient range of observation. Nevertheless, the connection be- 
tween such circumstances and nervous disorders has attracted the 
attention of every observant physician from Galen down to the 
present time.^ * 

M; Dubois’^ treatise wa$.\^ublished in answer to a question 
j^i)posed by the Royal Society of Medicine of Bordeaux, by 
iwhich the respondents were required “ to examine and compare 
the different opinions entertained concerning the nature, seat, 
causes, symptoms, prognostics a*ud remedies of hypochondriasis 
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and hysteria, and to demonstrate the identity or the distinctness of 
these two diseases.” In undertaking bis task M* Dubois has 
proceeded with so much judgment, and has evinced so much re- 
search and reflfsction, as to illustrate, wdth great credit to himself, 
the calm and philosophical spirit of inquiry which we venture to 
pronounce the characteristic of the most eminent among French 
physicians of the present day. We have in this treatise none of 
those fanciful hypotheses unsustained by facts, and none of that 
verbose and idle declamation which not many years ago too much 
abounded in French medicine, but which seem now to Iiave found 
a place of refuge among the Germans, leaving the French terri- 
tory undei^the dominion of sense and reason alone. 

We shall not think it incunibent upon us to follow M. Dubois 
throughout his somewhat long examination of all the authorities^ 
ancient and modern, who have either asserted or denied the iden- 
tity or separateness of the two diseases of which he treats. His 
particular plan necessarily led him fully into that comparison of 
opinions, and has caused hisrbook to be in its nature critical ; whilst 
at the same time his industry and taste have prevented its being 
superficial. If it must be allowed that on some points he is too 
diffuse, such a fault is not to be too severely censured in a pro- 
vincial author, who is always likely to forget that bis lucubrations 
will meet eyes more learned than those of his immediate profes- 
sional neighbours. The learning hUd ability displayed by him 
are such, that both general and professional readers will peruse 
the Philosophical History of Hypochondriasis and Hysteria ” 
with pleasure and advantage. 

It is remarkable that the idea which occasioned the publication 
of M. Dubois’ work is such as would u^em, so far from requiring 
any discussion, to be entirely without even probable support — 
w'e me^n that of the identity of hyj)ochondriasis and hystcM'ia. 
Although this identity has been nmintained by many authors, there 
is not only, in the symptoms, the causes, and the treatment of the 
maladies, little like an approach to identity, but there actually 
appears tp us to be no kind of resemblance. In the symptoms 
of the two disorders Csspecially, the^e is little or nothing in com- 
mon. Hysterical patients may indeed be hypochondriacal, and 
hypochondriacs may bq hysterical; but the mobility, the super- 
excitability liysteric constitution is still broadly distin- 

guished from th<S dull mono-maniacal fancies of the hypochondriacal 
temperaments* Hysteria seldom awprs in men ; Hypochondri- 
asis much more frequently in mei^thlii in women. * Hysteria is g. 
disease of the weak* the restless, the excitable; hypocliondriasis, 
of the sedate aj^d contemplative. Hysteria is often lijiked with 
inordinate passions, and fostej^d luxury; hypochondriasis 
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assails those whose minds, after being severely bent to one pur- 
suit, allowed to fall into relaxation and comparative indo- 
lence* Whatever exalts the sensibility^ as poetry, music, the fine 
arts, may dispose to hysteria; but in many of th^se things the 
hai;U 8 sed hypochondriac finds temporary relief. Hypochondriasis 
affects the retired man of business, the disbanded soldier, the 
sailor paid off; hysteria affects young females, commonly in the 
prime of life, and whose profoiindest application is to the perusal 
of the fieWest romance. The season of man’s life in which the 
gloomy tortures of hypochondriasis advance upon him is more 
especially that in which, as M. Dubois has expressed it, “ unde- 
ceived, and now reclaimed from all external attachments, man 
makes a sad'feturn upon himself;” or in words more familiar to 
JBhglish ears, when the heyday of life is passed, and man has 
turned the corner of forty-five or fifty. There is no analogy be- 
tween man’s condition at this unwelcome period of life and that 
of the patients most prone to hysteria — tne jwv^nes mnliercuUc, 
gate sunt semibilioris generis nervosif, textiircc iemnoris, so truly 
thus pourtrayed by Aretaeus. , 

A comfortable looking gentleman^of easy fortune, whose liouse, 
whose equipage, whose dinners, whose general condition, seem 
calcptaf^d to *>^|cite the fenvy of his toiling neighbours, begins 
about tfie age of forty-five, thjpn, or fifty,' to lose his cheerfulness, 
to forego his customary exei^cises, to make his diet a subject of 
careful study, to ^gard with especial dislike any winil that ap- 
proaches within a few points of the east, and to clothe himself in 
superabundant raiment. His conversation has undergone a 
change. ^lisco'urse relatil^g to the sports of the field, or 

grave discussions of the corn law's and currency question, he per- 
petually deviates to the subject of Jiis own health. He eats w'ell 
thite times a day, but complains of loss pf appetite. He looks 
smooth and ruddy, but tells you that he loses flesh daily* His 
countenance assumes a melancholy cast, and 9II his meditations 
tend towards the si^ject of his digestive organs. He acquires 
an unhappy habit of feeling his own pulse, and he often w'alks to 
the lopkinggp^s to inspect bis tongue. He is very^p^rticular iu 
the matter o^ss excretions/ keep§ a journal of his symptoms and 
feelings*, and weighs himself once a week. There is notlfing of 
which he is more convinced than that by his sensj||ons he can trace 
his food through all the^curves of his bowels ^wPto one particu- 
lar p9|^t, wfiere he strongl| sppects the intminat canal ends in 

S etniM \tsry much like a cul,de-sac. If this unfortunate gen- 
ian j^blest with an apothecary largely endowed with the gift 
of him the patfent unfolds a tale of auffprings various 

and d^Bjti^essing^ all bis sehsaticftis, perverted frdtii their proper 
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ends, seem to have become the instruments of annoyance. All the 
poVi’ers of language are employed to describe the various per- 
plexities which wait upon the functions of digestion and assimila- 
tion ; the stomach has no capacity for suffering which is not called 
into activity; it is craving or vexed with nilusea; \t is distended, 
overloaded, aching, gnawing, burning, and drawn up with spasms; 
whilst the sympathetic intestines are seized with sudden pains and 
indescribable griefs, which lead the sufferer at length to believe 
that every viscus in his body is turned upside down. ‘ Every par- 
ticular connected with the supposed history of his case seems to 
him worth preserving. M. Dubois quotes the letter of such a 
patient to his physician, and it begins — "" You shall be told, sir, 
my whole history. I was born at Geneva, and 'my father and 
mother were both very nervous.” This is to begin at the be- 
ginning. 

It may be that the alterative pills of the excellent apothecary, 
and his infallible black draught, fail to give relief. But kind 
friends and neighbours, overflowing with compassion, fill the 
house with medicines of their qwu recommendation, and which 
are sj)okeu very higldy of id advertisements. Some of these are 
rariier violent, and bring the patient; to so faint a condition that 
he passes quickly to tjie other stages of a disorder which ils now 
advanced to a very promising hypochondriasis. 

7'he patient then, perhaps, experiences a division of his pains, 
without much diminution of them. No longer concentrated oii 
the first passages, they arc dispersed over the whole economy. 
Wherever, in the universal frame of his l^pdy, there is a nerve or 
a bloodvessel, there is there also some uneasy irregularity. His 
head alone is aflbeted with as many maladies as would fill an 
hospital,. Flashes of light affect his eyes; the noise of waters is 
in his ears; stabs of pain affect his temples; invisible bonds bind 
his aching brow; upon the vertex sits a load heavier than that 
carried by the strongest porter ; the foot of a giant presses on his 
neck and shoulders. In these sensations there is frequent variety, 
but rare relief. All at once loud bells ring within the chambers , 
of the inner car; or the sound of artillery, or voicerfs of a multi- 
tude, break in upon the silenfte of the hypochondriac's, parlour. 
Then his eyes become fantastically affected ; the landscape is en- 
veloped in srn||tc; the columns of the morning paper move eu 
echclipn; th§ patient is quite convinced that he is growing blind. 

It is incredible how piuch he frogi the noise of children; 

the servants shut the doors wifti a viofcnce that iHstcacts him; 
and all his friends have acquired an^imaccoimtable trick of talk- 
ing loud. 

VOL. xn. NO. xxin. 
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In $11 tbis^ although its detail conveys even to the most com* 
ptaaiotiate hearer an idea of fancy and exaggeration, there is 
m$eb real and pitiable suffering. Yet this is but a part of the 
woes of a hypochondriac. His very heart does not beat as it 
used to beat: it thrdbs, and jumps* and flutters* and sometimes 
seems to come to a complete standstill. When he lies on bis 
left side* it knocks against his ribs as if it would come out of bis 
thorax; apd when he turns for relief to his right, the heart 
turns too, and keeps up the same disturbance. Then every 
particle of his skin has acquired an intensity of feeling; a cur- 
rent of air, an open door, torments him; the halo of fresh 
atmosphere which comes into his close room with friends 
who have been riding or walking out of doors feels raw and irri- 
tating to his organs of respiration, and chills his blood. Easy 
chair, or comfortable sofa, he can find none. He loads himself 
with under-waistcoats of all denominations, and in numbers with- 
out number. He cannot always open his mouth with impunity, 
for the fog penetrates to his stomach and refrigerates the vital or- 
gans, so that he does not recover it for the whole day. 

The miud, which has not been ^iiite free from impairment 
from the first, now^ becomes, more gravely affected. Reading and 
all mental occupations become irksome ; every view' of the past 
is tinctured with sadness ; the future prospect is without hope ; 
and the fear of death is for ever impending. 

‘‘ The* sun grows pale ; 

A mournful visionary light o’erspreads 
The cbeerfuk face of nature : earth becomes 
A dre’ary desart, and heaven frowns above.” 

Strange fancies introduce themselves among the sufferer's 
tbopgbts. Sometimes he supposes himself to be expanded like a 
balloon, and his specific gravity diminished, so that he dreads an 
involuntary ascent to the stars. Or bis solid bulk is imagined to 
be so enlarged that it perplexes him to think how he shall get 
tbi'ough the door. Certain untrue sensations in the lower limbs 
persuade him that they are made of glass; or his perceptions are 
so compressed that he concePres himself to be a piece of money. 
He often thinks bimself dying, and*is occasionally satisfied that he 
is dead. 

Such is tlie disorder which medical writers call bypochoodriasis. 
|t happens, oddly enougti, that the very errors of the faculty not 
ttpfreqwently, produce a great d^l of comfort to persons labouring 
thia divider. Well persfladed themselves that they labour 
riiaijy grievous discajes, of which some one is the chief, 
IflWy t are never so happy as whei^they meet with a niedical prac- 
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titioner who, either in his innocence or artfully, fixes boldly on 
some organ as the fountain and origin of all the patient’s symp- 
toms. The patient tells his friends, with the air of a man com- 
fortably relieved from every doubt, that his new doctor has found 
out his complaint, and that he has got a disease of the mesenteric 
glands, or a scirrhus of the bowels, or a softening of the brain. 
He now knows what he is about, and can pursue a regular plan; 
which he does until he removes to some other fashionable resort 
of the sick, — calls in another doctor, and finds out they were 
quite mistaken at Bath and Cheltenham, and that he labours 
under some other malady, but quite as incurable. 

In the mean time, the worst part of the case is, that there is 
probably some real disorder at the bottom of all these complaints, 
and which requires for its detection and management a rarer sa-^ 
gacity and a more skilful application of medicine than is to be 
expected from those who are the readiest to prey upon the weak- 
ness and credulity of hypochondriac patients. 

In M. Dubois* opinion, the disorder in the commencement is 
always purely mental; some function becomes secondarily trou- 
bled, and disordered structure of some organ may be the ultimate 
consequence. A consideration of the difl’erent circumstances 
and diti'erent ranks and kinds of life in which hypochondriasis 
appears, would lead us, however, to think that this observation, 
although true in several instances, is not so in all; and that, by 
that reflex operation of morbid causes of which we find so many 
illustrations in other diseases, the ‘hypochondriasis is often con- 
sequent on bodily disorders existing in the organs of digestion, 
which we have seen are in all cases soon and seriously disturbed. 

By writers in general, hypochondriasis has been considered as 
particularly common in England. Admitting the fact, its expla- 
nation is not, we apprehend, to be sought solely in our variable 
climate. The frequent gloominess of our sky, which has been 
accused of disposing all hearts to sadness,” is more than com- 
pensated for by its enlivening mutability; and those who, un- 
grateful for the gorgeous springs,^ the cool refreshing autumns, 
and summers not intolerable, of our climate, have sung the praises 
of warmer regions and a clouclless sky, have in most instances 
had no opportunity of making a comparison between the climate 
of England and that of the over-rated South of Europe. Cer- 
tainly, hyporjiondriac maladies seem molt to affectUhe north-west 
portions of Europe; but the cauiBe is perj^ips to be* found in the 
greater mental activity, enterprise, and exposure to all the reverses 
and fluctuations of fortune, which belong to the state^ of society 
in these countries. Even the imagination of the northern nations, 
as M. Dubois has well remarked, is less sensual, less corporeali 
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if we niay so say, and more abstract and creative than the same 
faqulty in the listless people of the south. 

Inasmuch as some forms of government are more or less favor- 
able to the mental habits we have mentioned, they may, of course, 
be supposed to promote the growth of hypochondriasis. Re- 
publics, which afford opportunities of rising to ambitious persons 
in private life, and also expose them to be suddenly thrown down 
from their elevation by the fickle sentence of the multitude, are 
thought by M. Dubois to abound more in examples of hypo- 
chondriasis than other kinds of state government. It seems at 
first sight curious that spiritualists and other religions mystics are 
not prone to hypochondriasis, such vagaries of lender, sensitive, 
and pious minds being most frequently associated with the hys- 
terical constitution. 

Among trades, weavers and tailors are^ great hypochondriacs ; 
but shoemakers seem to be in this respect pre-eminently wretched. 
Zimmerman pointed out this fact, and ample experience has 
verified it, so that we feel surprise to find M. Dubois expressing 
a doubt upon the subject. Seated all^day on a low seat ; pressing 
obdurate last and leather against the epigastrium; dragging re- 
luctant thread into hard antkdurable stitches; or hammering heels 
and toes with much monotony; the cobler\s mind, regardless of 
the proverb, wanders into regions metaphysical and political and 
theological; and from men thus employed have sprung many 
founders of sects, religious reformers, gloomy politicians, bards, 
sophists, statesmen,'' and all other “ unquiet things," including a 
countless host of hypochondriacs. The dark and pensive aspect 
of shoemakers in general is matter of common observation. It 
is but justice to them, however, to say, that their acquisitions of 
knoudedge and their habits of reflection are often such as to com- 
mand admiration. The hypochondriacal cast of their minds is 
probably in part induced by the imperfect action of the stomach, 
liver, and intestines, in consequence of the position in which they 
usually sit at work. General readers may be glad to be informed 
' that the regions under the shprt ribs on each side are called by 
anatomists x\i^ hypochondria^ and that in these regions are lodged 
some of die most important organs of digestion, from a supposed 
impairment of which the hypochondriacal malady gained its ap- 
pellation. It has also been called the English malady, and the 
^plem% from its imaginai^y connection w itii a disease of that organ, 
Which does npt*seem to be verified by experience. 

But of all hypochondriacs commend us to clergymen. The 
,|^clive pf business, travelling with speed of horses or of 
to some great mart oPtraff|t; and gain, sighs as he passes a 
beautibil parsonage-house, and lameiUs that his father had not 
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brought him up for the church. The clergyman, meanwhile, re- 
pines over the inactivity of liis station, and the absence of all the 
stimuli to ambition which banish rest from other men. His duties 
are few' and* easy ; his income, it may be, comfortable, but often 
neither good nor bad, nor likely to be increased. Except in the 
shooting season, he takes very little exercise; his appetite for food 
is, unavoidably, and without the least reflection upon him, one of 
tlie principal things which redeems his life from a condition of 
chronic drow'siness; on those days, at least, when there is nobody 
to be buried, or christened, or married, or sent to prison. Hence 
flow many evils ; digestion imperfect, sluggish and yet iin tranquil 
bowels, restless nights, nervous mornings, and devils blue — in 
short, all the grievances of hypochondriasis. 

The professors of medicine are, we fear, open to the reproach 
not only of desponding when they are ill concerning the efficacy 
of the many coloured mixtures wdlh which they face the fell dis- 
eases of other persons, but also to that of fancying themselves 
the subjects of lamentable maladies which have no real existence. 
We believe, however, that these suspicious appearances of hypo- 
chondriasis are only comAion among young practitioners, whom 
the small number of their patients leaves too much time to reflect 
upon their individual physiology. 

it is some disappointment to a humane person to find that of 
all men who are discontented with their lot, none exceed in the 
quantity of their grumbling, and in the habit of looking on the 
wrong side of things, and in a proclivity to hypochondriacal ima- 
ginations, the old pensioners of tne army and the navy at Chel- 
sea and at Greenwich. Placed above the fear of want, but de- 
prived of all motive to exertion, neither moved by hope nor by 
fear, for they have neither promotion to look to nor disgrace to 
apprehend, they are miserable ppecisely because they have no- 
thing to do. VVe have often thought that some gentle duties, 
analogous to the former habits of the lives of these deserving old 
men, would be a great blessing to them. 

Many amusing stories have been told of elderly men of busi- 
ness, who, retiring from trade ot customary occupations, with a* 
fortune, have lived to feel all* the embarrassment or riches. Pro- 
fessional men have furnished some examples, also, of persons 
who, although possessing an ample income, yet, missing their 
daily accumulation of fees, and finding that their; expenses were 
not diminislied, have been heartily glad to abandon all rural am- 
bition, and, deserting the dulNranks of country gentlemen, have 
thrown tlremselves once more into the great gulf-stream of Lon- 
don and of business ; driven to tliis resolution by*findiug that 
fears of ruin began to haunt them, that the stomach was never in 
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good humour^ and that leisure and dignity, although praised by 
th^oets, were exceedingly uncomfortable. 

The most interesting and the most melancholy hypochondriacs 
are, however, to be found among men of cultivated minds and 
sedentary habits, whose sutferings appear but little in their works. 
Many a page, which has made a thousand readers gay, has been 
written in all the misery of hypochondriasis ; and some of the 
finest, productions of literature have been produced at the price 
of an affliction which seems to embody every other form of afflio 
tion. On persons of this kind, both the mental and the bodily 
causes of hypochondriasis are accumulated. Neglect of exercise 
is combined with frequent mental excitement, and a constitution 
of peculiar sensibility is exposed to all the trials incidental to 
men of little worldly wisdom and small possessions. Depressing 
circumstances, a jaded mind, a feeble body, and rebellious diges- 
tive organs, thus conspire to call up all the demons of hypochon- 
driasis and of melancholy, and the days of the unliappy victim be- 
come pretty equally divided between mental brilliancy and a state 
bordering on moody madness. To all English readers the illus- 
tration atibrded by the accomplished*^ and amiable Covvper will 
present itself. Among French writers, few have presented a 
more remarkable example of it than Jean Jaques Rousseau, 
whose case, recorded in his own vivid language, JVI. Dubois has 
quoted in his treatise. 

My health, however,” says Rousseau, after he had gone into the 
country with Madame de Warens, “ did not improve ; I was as pale as 
death, and meagre as a skeleton 3 I had dreadful pulsations of arteries: 
— to finish myself, having read among other things a little physiology, I 
set to work to study anatomy \ and passing in review the multitude and 
the play of the parts which compose my machine, I was in expectation 
of finding them all put out of order twenty times a day. Far from being 
astonished at finding myself dying, I M’^as only astonished that I conti- 
nued to live 3 and 1 did not read a description of any malady which I 
did not at once believe myself to have. 1 am sure, that if I had never 
been ill, this fatal study would have made me so. Finding in every disease 
the symptoms of my own, I thought 1 had them every one; and I ac- 
’ quired in addition one still more^cruel, of which I thought myself free, 
the fantasy of curing myself, it is difficult to avoid this when one takes 
to reading books of medicine. By dint of exploring, reflecting, and 
comparing, I conceived that the foundation of all my ailments was a 
polypus of the heart, and even a physician seemed struck wdth this no- 
tion, vl exercised all the powers of my mind to find out how to cure a 
polyptis of the hekrt, being resolved to undertake this wonderful case. It 
had b^en said thatM. Fizes, of Montpellier, had cured a polypus of that 
sort : Tiothite tnore was requisi^ to inspire me with the desire of going 
to m, Fizes. The hope«»of being cured revived my courage and 
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On his way to Montpellier, Rousseau, who spent much of his 
life in flirtations, commenced a flirtation with a certain Madame 
de Larnagei 

So, MatTatne de Larnagc/^ he continues, takes me under hand, 
and adieu poor Jean Jaques ! or rather, adieu fever, vapours, and the 
polypus 1 I forgot during my journey that 1 was a sick man ; but I 
recollected it when I got to Montpellier, I went and consulted the 
most celebi*ated practitioners, and above ail M. Fixes, By way of addi* 
tional precaution, I became a boarder in the house of a physician. 1 
quitted that city at the end of six weeks or two months, leaving there a 
dozen louis, without any advantage to my health.” 

Supported by this case and others, M. Dubois lays great 
stress on the evil habit of reading medical books. There can be 
no doubt that hypochondriacal persons are fond of perusing 
works that treat of disease, and much addicted to seeing their 
own case in every page; but we should not, on this account, be 
inclined to discourage all attempts to make the truths of medi- 
cine familiar to unprofessional persons. Medical books of some 
kind or other, such persons will purchase and will study. Care 
should be taken to supply* them with sensible books, and such 
as, informing them of the wonders of the bodily functions, would 
also teach them to place their greatest reliance, as regarded 
setting the functions in order wdien impaired, on those who had 
most studied them. It is to the deplorable ignorance, even of 
persons of education, with respect to the structure and functions 
of the human body, and every thing which relates to health and 
disease, that we must ascribe the inability of such persons to 
distinguish between the rational practitioner and the quack. 
The higher classes, especially, hold regular physic and physicians 
of small account. Their idea of medicine is, that it is an art, a 
craft, a kind of knack, (to use a somewhat inelegant but not 
inexpressive w'ord,) which some people are born with, or attain 
without study, and by tiie mere felicity of nature. If anatomy 
and physiology formed part of a good education, physic would 
reach its proper rank. 13ut those who hang with ecstacy over 
stamens and pistils, or fragments bf granite and spysu'. never seem* 
to consider how noble and* useful a subject for contemplation 
exists in their own frames. 

With increased knowledge, faith in the nostrums of empirics 
would soon be extinguished, and rash and absurd methods of 
cure abandoned. No patients are more disposed to rely on 
trifles for relief than hypochondriacs. Some pu^ their trust in 
ginger-lozenges, some in hiera-picra, some in Daffy's Elixir, 
and some in Doctor Somebody's famous dinner pill.* Some rest 
their hopes on white mustard-seed, and others seek solace in 
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breakfasting on fried bacon. Some are persuaded that animal 
food will be fatal to them, and some that vegetables are poison. 
They heroically abandon whatever is denounced; some giving 
lip , their wine without a sigh, and others resigning their tea 
without a struggle. Rousseau was hypochondriac at a time 
when the motto of medicine might have been that opening line of 
Pindar, which has so much puzzled the learned, and which a 
French translator courageously rendered “ e'est une excellente 
chost que Veau^ 

I was languishing,” says Rousseau, in his Confessions, ** I could 
not bear to take milk ; it was necessary to gii'c it up. Water was then 
the fashionable remedy, I took to wjiter; and with so little discretion 
that it well nigh cured me, not of my maladies, but of my life. Kvery 
morning I went to the fountain with a huge goblet, and drank away, 
whilst I walked about, to the amount of a couple of bottles. I gave up 
drinking wine with my meals. The water was a little hard, as are most 
of the mountain springs. In short, 1 managed so well, that in less than 
two months 1 utterly destroyed the tone of my stomach, which up to 
that time had been very good. Being no longer able to digest, 1 saw 
that I must no longer hope to be cured.’’ < 

There are not many maladies of which llie early and proper 
treatment is more important than this malady of hypochondriasis. 
Habit daily adds to the mental part of the disorder; the corporeal 
derangements, whetlier primary or secondary, become inveterate 
by delay; the continual attention to sensations heightens their 
force> and seems to impart an activity to the extreme nervous 
branches, or in some other way so to disturb both them and the 
small blood-vessels, as actually to cause the supervention of dis- 
orders, of which a long dread has been entertained. The illustri- 
ous Laennec was of opinion that long continued mental depression 
favoured the development of^ pulinoiiary consumption; and an 
apprehension of the occurrence of cancer has often been thought 
to dispose to cancer. But if these terrible consequences should 
not follow, the condition of the hypochondriac is yet exceedingly 
to be pitied. He is disqualified from many or all of the duties of 
*life; his temper yields to contiHual irritations; his mind becomes 
weak and habitaally directed to trifl<fs; his feelings become selfish 
and contemptible; and his life is little better than a long disease. 

The trefitment must necessarily be partly mental, and partly 
directed to the regulation of the disordered bodily; functions. 
To reitore the proper condition of the stomach, the liver, the 
duodenum^ or« some other portion of the intestines, may require 
a skilful physician, and varied^ means ; only applicable by those 
whom expefience has taught to ij^dapt general principles to in- 
dividt^ai examples. 
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Whatever medicines arc given, it will generally be found ser- 
viceable to combine with them some form of bathing. Early 
hours of going to bed and rising; a careful avoidance of great 
irregularities* in living, which are of all things the most surely 
paid for by lits of despondency; an agreeable course of reading; 
much exercise in the open air; cheerful society whenever society 
is not more irksome than silence and retirement; a moderate 
pursuit of field-sports ; but, above all things, when it is prac- 
ticable, a frequent change of residence ; — all these things may be 
looked upon as important parts of the treatment. 

The proper regulation of the diet is very material; and it 
will be happy for the hypochondriac if, amidst the fancies and 
the follies of medical authorities on this particular point, he can 
elicit from his adviser some rules which are not utterly irrational. 
In general, we apprehend that the quantity of food taken, and 
the times at which it is taken, demand more attention than the 
quality or nature of the food, Particular cases will suggest 
particular precautions; but what is commonly called living by 
rule is certainly not the rule of health. With a few exceptions, 
we would lather recommend the invalid to peruse Lord Bacon’s 
short Essay on the Regimen of Health than all the books on diet 
that were ever compiled. 

Of the importance of a proper regimen of the mind in this 
unfortunate malady, too much cannot be said. In some unhappy 
cases the mind is from the first too much diseased to permit the 
establishment of such regimen, and, as in the case of Cowper, 
the prospect is truly cheerless. But in, many cases the efforts 
of the patient may be successfully roused. A journey, a new study 
or pursuit, frequent rides on horseback, or any thing" which effects 
a complete diversion of the thoughts, is most expedient ; and 
contrivances apparently slight are aometimes rewarded by great 
results. The patient has, in favourable cases, sufficient power 
left to abstract bis attention from tlie subject of his own health, 
and from medical reading, if strongly impressed with the danger 
of pursuing such trains of thought; and when exhorted to change 
his diet or regimen, to take cxercisi!, or make any otjier effort, he 
may trply be encouraged withnhe assurance that if he , 

“ Throw but a stone, the giant dies.” 

Such are some of the principal circumstances .worthy of ob- 
servation in hypochondriasis, a disease which, although it some- 
times attacks women, is much iifore common, as a ^consideration 
of its causes might lead us to expjj ct, in men ; and one of the 
worst of woes of that period ol^life when the activity t)f youth is 
gone and the characteristic serenity of age is not yet attained. 
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There is no time in a man^s life in which the management of the 
mind is more important tlian in this$ as, without care and due pre- 
caution, it may prove to be a period of discontent, of unhappiness^ 
and even of imprudcncies and rashness, for which there is no 
longer the excuse of youth and inexperience. 


Hysteria, or hysterical disorder, is, as we have already 
remarked, so difterent a malady from hypochondriasis, that there 
would be no particular propriety in speaking of it after the latter 
disease, if M. Dubois’ book, which is our text, was not devoted 
to the consideration and comparison of the two affections. Hys- 
teria is not the disorder of middle aged gentlemen, but of young 
women, for the most part of delicate frame, highly susceptible 
nerves, indolent habits, and minds less carefully regulated than 
would be desirable. It is, how^ever, sometimes the affliction of 
older females, females of middle age, and occasioned by derange- 
ments of the health which especially disorder the nervous system. 
In most of its forms it is a very troublesome malady, and difficult 
of cure. Yet so much may be done,' by a careful attention to the 
general regimen of young women, to lessen the extreme suscepti- 
bility of the nervous system, that hysteria deserves quite as much 
attention as hypochondriasis. 

The slighter indications of the hysteric temperament generally 
become observable in young w^omen after they have attained the 
age of fourteen or tifleen, and consist of an increased sensibility 
to all causes, however trifling, of a nature to produce pleasure or 
chagrin. After a few years, if the habit of giving way to every 
emotion is not checked, and if any circumstances happen wdiich 
are of a nature to disturb the aft'ections, the more marked features 
of {lie disorder called byslorical are wont to appear; such as 
immoderate fits of crying or of laughing, easily induced, and very 
irregular spirits. At length, on the occurrence of something 
which causes either great disappointment or unusual sensations 
of pleasure, or after the excitement of animated society, or after 
dissipation ^nd fatigue, the ^young lady has what is knowui to be 
an hysteric fit. She bursts into® tears, and sobs violently, and 
for a long time, and as if she w'ould inevitably be choked; or, 
being moved to laughter, she continues laughing so loudly and 
so long as to^ alarm thei bystanders. Perhaps she falls down, or 
sinks into a chgir, quite exhausted. Her face is red, her eyes are 
closed, and the eyelids are tremulous; the mouth is often firmly 
shut It is perceived that the heart palpitates violently, and the 
arteries itfthe neck pulsate '^rongly. The breathing is variously 
affected; very often there is an evident constriction of the throat, 
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and the patient forcibly applies her hands as if to remove it ; 
sometimes the respiration is profound and tranquib sometimes 
short and hurried. In some cases the hysteric person lies com- 
posed and quiet, but very often the hands and arms are violently 
thrown about, or the hands are strongly pressed upon the sto- 
mach, as if for the relief of violent pain; 'm some instances the 
trunk of the body is contorted, and occasionally the convulsive 
movements are more general and not easily conlrouled. Such 
an attack may last a quarter of an hour, or an hour, or even 
many hours, and may leave the patient uncomfortable, affected 
with headach, and feeling pain in the throat, and in those 
muscles which have been in strong action during the fit. Her 
own account of the fit commonly is, that she perceived a sensa- 
tion as of a round ball in some part of the bowels, which seemed 
gradually to ascend until it reached the upper part of the throat, 
and then to remain, pressing upon the windpipe until she thought 
she should be suffocated. Although there has been such loss of 
controul over the voluntary muscles during the fit, and such 
irregularity in their action, it will not be found that the patient 
has always been deprived of consciousness of what was takiiig 
place around her; she has perhaps heard all that was said, and 
known all that was done, although quite witijoul the power to 
speak, or to give any indication of her own feelings or wishes. 

One of the most singular characteristics of the hysterical 
disoider is, that in individuals liable to attacks of the above 
description, or any modification of them, (for tlie forms of the 
paro.\ysm itself are very variable), there is often a resemblance or 
simulation of various other maladies. would appear to 

be some unusual condition of all the nerves of the body,, produc- 
tive, according to various accidental ciiciunstanccs, of the signs 
of disease in the various parts which they supply, although •such 
diseases do not in reality exist. Medical practitioners learn to 
recognize these spurious maladies, which quite impose upon 
common observers. A patient is thought to be suddenly and 
violently attacked w ith iutlanimation of the brain, or of the bowels, 
or of the lungs; or, some previous disease actually existing, certain ' 
symptoms are superadded, vvhii:h make the case unljlcean^ that are 
ever found in systematic descriptions of disease. Even in the 
course of a fever, a disease which seldom fails to excite the prac- 
titioner s anxiety, he is liable to be surjyiscd, when the subjects 
of them are hysterical by constitution, by such styange accidents 
as but for that explanation wquld be either unuitelligible or 
would mislead him into very erroneous practice. The diagnosis, 
consequently, or detection of hysteria, in all its pot^sible forms 
aud combinations, is a very important study to the physician ; 
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and a lliorough acquaintance with its mutable character, and its 
property of mixing itself up with other maladies, sometimes 
enables him to tranquillize the fears which such odd combina- 
tions of disorder are well calculated to excite in the patient’s 
friends and relations. 

Among the many troublesome accompaniments or parts of 
hysteria, may be mentioned a particularly distressing cough, of a 
distinct and marked character. All coughs derive some modili- 
cattbn from the cause in which they originate. The cough of a 
common cold differs from the deep hollow cough of consump- 
tion, and both are distinct from the hoarse cough which generally 
attends or precedes the measles. The cough of hooping-cough 
is distinct from all. But the cough of hysteria is not less pecu- 
liar; it is commonly loud, short, and repeated; dry and hard, 
and shaking the whole frame; induced and prolonged by all 
kinds of mental irritation, and quite refractory under common 
demulcent and anodyne treatment. It is sometimes periodical, 
and dependent on temporary causes; but often permanent, or at 
least not removed until by general means the patient’s health and 
strength undergo great improvemenf. In some patients it puts 
on the character of croup, and in others of asthma; still, how- 
ever, in most cases, only admitting of abatement by means 
directed to the general improvement of the constitution. 

Imitating almost every disease, hysteria occasionally puts on 
many of the signs of approaching death. The pulse sinks until 
it can hardly be felt; the hands and feet become cold; the 
patient breathes with rdifliculty, and feels convinced that nothing 
can save her; and these very distressing symj)tonis and sensations 
may last for many hours; may return on many successive days, 
and^ yield at last, leaving the patient quite well. Such things 
hapj)ening to persons in llie<prime of life, their blooming appear- 
ance some weeks after recovery is often remarkably contrasted 
with the gloomy circumstances by which they were surrounded 
when the attacks were at the worst. 

If the hypochondriacal patient feels a dread of diseases merely 
on account pf some depraved sensations, we cannot wonder that 
the liysteric patient, in whom rnttny of the functions are often 
mafiifestly disturbed, should believe herself to belabouring under 
incurable disorders. The action of the heart, for instance, is very fre- 
quently irregular in hyslirical patients; the pulse intermits, and pe- 
culiar sensatio^is of oppression, or obstruction, or temporary ces- 
sation or intferruption of the hefUrt’s action, are not uncommon. 
The distinction of such cashes from those in which the heart is ac- 
tually undergoing some change <pof structure is exceedingly im- 
portant; especially where, as not unfrequently happens, the pal- 
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pitation depends on debility, induced perhaps by a previous 
attack of fever or other illness; for in such weakened states the 
symptoms of hysteria often manifest themselves, and bloodletting 
and other inea'sures, which in the case of slow organic change 
might be requisite, would, by still further increasing the debility, 
exasperate the hysterical malady, and probably render it in- 
veterate. 

Divers troublesome symptoms incidental to females of delicate 
constitution, and often looked upon as inexplicable, and conse- 
quently as affording no clear indications of treatment, arc disco- 
vered to be truly hysterical in their nature, either from its being 
found that less equivocal signs of hysteria are occasionally exhi- 
bited by the patients liable to them, or from tho success which 
follows the administration of what arc called anti-hysteric reme- 
dies, Among these symptoms are an occasional loss of voice; a 
difficulty of swallowing, sometimes so great as to create feais of 
an obstruction of the gullet; pain fixed to one particular spot, as 
in the left side, or in the loins, or over one eye. These affections 
are not unfrequently very obstinate, resisting all kinds of treat- 
ment for months, or relurnihg after short intervals of relief, even 
for years. When their dependence on a disordered condition of 
the nerves is not suspected, the patients are, of course, needlessly 
subjected to various plans of treatment, founded on a belief in 
the existence of local disorder. Extreme pain in the course of 
the spine, with great tenderness and a loss of power in one or in 
both of the lower extremities, — a combination of symptoms suf- 
ficient to excite apprehension, — are all fopnd, in some cases, to 
depend on a morbid condition of the nervous system, and to be 
parts of hysteria. All these circumstances expose the hysterical 
patient to the same deceptions which we have said that unprinci- 
pled pretenders to medicine practice with so much impunity on 
the hypochondriacal. To assert the existence of some seiious 
local disease is to gratify the patient by conforming to her own 
belief, and to ensure her fullest confidence. To tell her there is 
no local disease; that her symptoms depend upon her general 
state of health; and that relief is 6nly to be expected from long 
perseverance in the use of medicine calculated to improye it, and 
united with the sacrifice of some indolent or luxurious habits; is 
to preach a very unwelcome doctrine, and often ensures the dis- 
missal of the too-faitliful counsellor. i * 

The attacks of hysterical pain are sometimes so sudden and so 
violent as, when aflecting the head or the bowels, to excite, even in 
the mind of the practitioner, much ^ doubt as to their possible 
origin and tendency, and few parts of medical practidfe call for a 
more careful comparison of all the attendant symptoms. The 
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absence of fever, the tranquillity of the pulse, the complete iiH 
termissions of pain occasionally occurring, and other symptoms 
according to the particular case, can alone be guides to practice, 
and, warily regarded, save the patient from very unnecessary mea- 
sures. 

In certain examples of hysteria, the paroxysm or fit is such 
that the patient lies motionless, breathing slowly and deeply, and 
resembling one apoplectic. What is called catalepsy, or a state 
in which the muscles, no longer obeying the will, continue con- 
tracted in whatever position or attitude the limbs or body may be 
placed, seems to be a variety of hysteria. The trances in which 
patients have been supposed to be dead, but many of the cases of 
which are fabulous or exaggerated, are also of the family of 
hysteria. 

There are other varieties of hysterical affections, so extrava- 
gantly odd as sometimes to have caused suspicions that the sub- 
jects of them were under the influence of magic or witchcraft. 
Such strange motions of the limbs, such unaccountable predilec- 
tion for the repetition of some unmeaning syllables, or for sing- 
ing, ‘^without mitigation or remorse' of voice,” a few notes sug- 
gested no one can tell by what association of ideas, or snatches 
of ballads or spiritual songs, have at times characterized this 
disorder, that its being ascribed to supernatural agency really 
cannot excite surprise; the more especially as such strange 
forms of affliction, like all the forms of hysteria, are found to be 
catching, and have even at times prevailed as a kind of epidemic. 
It has also sometimes^ happened, that amidst the excitement of 
the malady the patients have been gifted with such acute mental 
perception, or so much activity of the mental powers, and such 
unwonted eloquence, as to seem to the unaffected to be endued 
with'lhe spirit of prophecy and divination. The history of ani- 
mal magnetism presents some remarkable illustrations of these 
circumstances. 

The causes of hysteria are often purely corporeal, connected 
with some disorder which the physician may recognize ; either 
‘ some disorder peculiar to tb^ female system, or existing in the 
organs of digestion, and particularly in the neglected state of the 
bowels ; or in the state of the patient’s strength or weakness, as 
in fiilness of habit, or the state opposite to fulness ; or in a pe- 
culiar susceptibility of the whole nervous system. This suscepti- 
bility is always pne link in the chain of causes, and sometimes it 
is itself the (Aief cause. Whenidepending, with all the hysteric 
phenomena elicited in consequence of its existence, on primary 
disorder of^the stomach and«bowq)s, or of the uterus, the cure is 
strictly medical. The removal of the primary disorder will 
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sometimes be followed by a return of the nervous system to its 
healthy condition, even in cases in which hope had almost been 
abandoned ; but both in this case, and in the case of the nervous 
susceptibility being itself apparently the chief or primary cause, 
a mixed treatment is demanded, regiminal, medicinal dietetic, 
and moral, which can only be instituted or pursued by the com- 
bined efforts of the physician, and of parents, relatives, friends, 
and guardians. 

M. Dubois thinks that southern climates tend to develope the 
too great sensibility of the nerves which disposes to hysteria; and 
certainly the enervating and artificial atmosphere of very warm 
rooms, in which young women often spend much of their time iu 
our own climate, is exceedingly detrimental to the general tone 
of the nervous system, entirely indisposing them to face the air 
and persevere in taking exercise on foot. The indolence of the 
morning is very ill compensated for by the fatigues of the evening, 
where, in rooms greatly heated and crowded, the young lady who 
passed the morning in bed, and the middle of the day on the sofa 
or in an easy chair, passes the night in dancing, or in listening to 
musical performances, prolonged far beyond midnight. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the present age of mental 
excitement than the care with which,* by most of the prevalent 
customs and a system of fashionable education, the minds of the 
generality of females are consigned to inactivity and utter uncom- 
panionable insipidity. Whilst the expression of almost every 
elevated feeling is repressed as inconsistent with refinement, 
every artificial want, every habit of selfish gratification, is as 
much as possible indulged. Active exercise in the open air, 
eheerful country walks, a joyful participation of the hearty plea- 
sures of any society in w'liich every movement is not taught by 
the posture-master, or conversatioi> conducted according tb the 
rules laid down in books professing to teach female duty and 
behaviour; — all this w'ould be inconsistent with the general aim 
of all classes to imitate the manners and habits of the highest. 
All kind of reading, except of works the most frivolous, is consi- 
dered ungenteel, or, at least, singular ; and any display of deep ' 
and unsophisticated sentiment excites universal pity» The beauties 
of nature, the triumphs of science, the miracles of art, excite no 
more thaa a languid expression of wonder. To apply the mind 
to read or understand such things would destroy^ the apathetic 
elegance which those desire to preserve, who stil] believe know- 
ledge to be a very good thing fcir persons who live*by it. With 
as much care as the natural proportions of the female figure are 
destroyed by stays made upon abstract principles, the mind 
pribbed and cabined by custom and fashion. Then, universal 
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ambition leads to universal difficulties as to fortune; and the only 
serious duty to daughters is to obtain an advantageous settlement, 
which, whether gained or missed, i6 too often thus the cause of 
cureless discontent, injured healtli, and all the nervous maladies 
incidental to an ill-managed mind and infirm body. 

Barely equal to sustain a life of indolence, from which all 
strong and all noble emotions are shut out, the slighter pains and 
disappointments of life induce suft'ering in the frivolous and 
morbid mind; and any serious contradiction, any check to indul- 
gence, any appeal of duty against pleasure, produces discontent, 
agitation of the nervous system, tears, low spirits, bewailings, the 
vapours, or a hysteric fit. The tendency to the latter exhibition 
of feelings injured or irritated, is found to be partly under the 
control of the will, or is at least often yielded to as the shortest 
way of putting an end to the disagreeable opposition of parents 
or a husband. Youth gives place to middle age, and middle age 
leads on to declining years, and, the mind having no resources to 
retreat upon, the frivolity of early life is too frequently exchanged 
for a feverish devotion and a chronic hysteric sensibility. Vainly 
hoping to obtain from various stinullants that feeling of health 
which no stimulants can bestow, so long as good atmospheric air 
is cot breathed and the voluntary muscles are not exercised, the 
invalid sinks by slow degrees into all the selfish inactivity of a 
confirmed valetudinarian ; and in these cases the double grievance 
of Jiypochondriasis and hysteria is often incurred by the same in- 
dividual, and seems to furnish an excuse for the neglect of every 
duty requiring the smallest exertion of body and mind. 

If any hope could be entertained that declamation against fol- 
lies so notorious and hurtful would be rewarded by success, or 
that advice given to counteract them would be listened to, we 
W’Outd say to the parents of* the present day, — ‘‘Let your first 
care be to give your little girls a good physical education. Let 
their early years be passed, if possible, in the country, gathering 
flowers in the fields, and partaking of all the free exercises in 
which they delight. When they grow' older, do not condemn 
them to sit eight listless hour.^ a day over their books, their w'ork, 
their maps, and their music. Be assured that half the number of 
hours passed in real attention to well-ordered studies will make 
them more accomplished and more agreeable coiupanioiis than 
those commonly are whoi have been most elaborately Jinkhedy in 
the modern acceptation of the term.'" The systems by which 
young ladies* are taught to mote their limbs according to the 
rules of art. to come into a/oom with studied diffidence, and to 
step into ii carriage w'itli •meas/ired action and premeditated 
grace, are only calculated to keep the degrading idea perpetu- 
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ally present, that they are preparing for the great market of 
the world. Real elegance of demeanour springs from the mind; 
fashionable schools do but teach its iinitation» whilst their rules 
forbid to be ingenuous. Philosophers never conceived the idea 
of so perfect a vacuum as is found to exist in the minds of young 
women who are supposed to have finished their education in sucli 
establishments. If they inarry husbands as uninfornied as them- 
selves, they fall into habits of indolent insignificance without 
much pain; if they marry persons more accomplished, they can 
retain no hold of their affections. Hence many matiiinouial 
miseries, in the midst of which the w ife hiuls it a consolation to 
be always coniplaining of her health and ruined nerves. 

In the education of young women we would say — let them be 
secured from all the trappings and manacles of such a system; 
let them partake of every active exercise not absolutely imfemi- 
iiine, and trust to their being able to get into or out of a carriage 
with a light and graceful step, which no drilling can accomplish. 
Let them rise early and retire early to rest, and trust that their 
beauty will not need to be coined into artificial smiles in order to 
ensure a welcome, whatever room they enter. Let them ride, 
walk, run, dance, in the open air. Encourage the merry and inno- 
cent diversions in which the young delight; let them, under pro- 
per guidance, explore every hill and valley; let them plant and 
cultivate the garden, and make hay when the summer sun shines, 
and surmount all dread of a shower of rain or the boisterous 
wind; and, above all, let them take fio medicine except when the 
doctor orders it. The demons of hysteria and melancholy might 
hover over a group of young ladies so brought up; but they 
would not find one of them upon whom they could exercise any 
power. 

When a system quite opposite to, this is pursued, w'hat is* the 
consequence? A blooming girl, just on the verge of womanhood, 
begins to wither and decay. Her complexion fades, her spirits 
desert her, she becomes hysterical, she canhot walk, or ride, or * 
hold herself upright. The physician is consulted; he advises 
what we have advised; but the cure is entrusted to other hands. 
I'he young lady is removed to»London, and placed^ under some 
one who professes to cure deformities of the spine, as if the 
feeble bend, which probably does exist, were the cause of all the 
bad health, and not, as well as the hyst^ic feeling^ the result of 
a foolish system of physical education. And now for many 
months the young patient passes the precious niorrung houis in 
rooms crowded with other victims, and in an atmosphere no 
better than that respired by the factojy girls ; and, as (substitutes 
for all the natural exercises which she ought to be taking in the 
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country, — instead of playing with ball and battledore, instead of 
riding, walking, running races, jumping, swinging, and other 
vulgar but healthful diversions, — she is instructed how to climb 
ropes, or to get to the top of a pole; she is indoctrinated in the 
mystery of throwing summersets over a bar; or applied to the 
rubbing and scrubbing of tables; or drilled by calistbenic arts to 
emulate the mystic motions of a telegraph : and all this time, 
mental education is suspended as a matter of course. 

We do sincerely believe, that if parents could be convinced that by 
th<|^r endeavours to produce an excessive and mistaken refinement, 
a refinement which, confined tp looks, and words, and motions, 
and attitudes, does not imply the greater refinement of mind from 
which all the rest would spring, they are only laying the founda- 
tions of suffering, and would determine to follow entirely oppo- 
ttte rules, there would be as few instances of spinal disorder, and 
as few hysterical and nervous complaints in the upper classes of 
society, or in families in comfortable circumstances as to fortune, as 
there are in those in which the luxuries of life (very erroneously 
so called) cannot be procured, or the indulgence of superfluities 
allowed. Many a young M^oman ncAv doomed to peevishness, 
pale sickliness, disappointed hopes, or matrimonial discontent, 
would become a cheerful, active, happy person, and if married, a 
contented wife, a healthy mother, and a blessing to her husband 
and her children. 

The chance of freedom from all nervous complaints, including 
some of the most dreadful mental visitations, is increased by 
every rational means of increasing individual happiness ; by that 
great blessing, a contented mind ; by a calm dependence on a 
benevolent and all-wise Creator; by a freedom from all mean 
forms of ambition — as for establishment, equipage, and restless 
gaiety; by a love of home-duties, country scenery, and useful oc- 
cupations; by a reasonable acquaintance with some of the 
Sciences; by a taste for the arts, and for the improving pleasures 
of elegant literature, and the society of the virtuous and well- 
informed. The divine, the philosopher, and the physician speak 
the same language. The dictates of reason and of duty are suffi- 
ciently plain, ^nd few are blind tO'them; and they are the dic- 
tates of health, bodily and mental; but so opposed to them are 
the dictates of fashion, and the habits of what is called the world, 
in a country tpo much given to the worship of gold, that of all 
who profess to.acknowlcdge their truth, the greater niijfpber are 
$till ever found u 

** To see the best^ and yet the worst pursue/^ 
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Art. VL ~ Rikes Hiifder, of Erik Gustaf Geijer. Fosrta 
Delen. (History of Sweden, by E. G, Geijer, Vol* I.) Up^ 
sala. 1825. 8vo. 

On a first cursory view of the dearth of literary productions in 
the Scandinavian peninsula previous to the last century, we 
might be apt to indulge in theory, and ascribe it to the ungenial 
nature of the soil and climate, which, demanding all the elForts of 
men to be applied to obtaining the means of supporting existence, 
left little leisure for the cultivation of mind, and the exercise 
of literary talent. But this theory would be at once overturned 
by a glance at the far more inhospitable region of Iceland, where 
literature was cultivated, and had even attained its golden age, 
at a time when Scandinavia — or rather Sweden, Norway having 
an historian — had little to exhibit but the rhymed History of 
Alexander the Great — (for the deeds of the wide-praised Mace- 
donian, by a singular fortune, were celebrated nearly at the same 
time in the tongue of Persia, and in almost every European lan- 
guage) — and other romantic legends of the middle ages, intro- 
duced when German princelj had mounted the throne of Sweden. 
The clergy in this, as in all the Transalpine countries, were 
in almost exclusive possession of the important arts of read- 
ing and writing, but they did not here, as elsewhere, sedu- 
lously devote themselves to collecting and composing the annals 
of their country. Sweden has no names to set beside a Saxo 
Grammaticus and an Adam of Bremen; the chief productions of 
her monks, besides the works already mei|tioned, are translations 
of the romantic History of Charlemagne, the Romance of Fiores 
and Blanchefleur, the Seven Wise Masters, and others of a simi- 
lar stamp. With the exception, perhaps, of the Slavonian na- 
tions, no other European country ♦possesses so few remains of 
middle-age literature. It is probable that the true cause of this 
poverty lay in the remote situation of Sweden, in her limited 
intercourse with the rest of Europe, and the consequent want of 
stimulus. The causes of the literary superiority of Iceland are 
peculiar, but we cannot now stop consider them.^ 

The Reformation gave in S^veden, as it did everywhere else, 
a powerful impetus to the human mind, and coeval with its inr 
tr^uction, was the accession to the throne of tlie family of Vasa, 
the patrons of every thing calculated toi advance the dignity and 
prosperity of the realm over which they ruled. Xet still litera- 
ture languished, and tlie l6th and 17th centuries have little to 
show beyond books of devotion, translations in a great measure 
from the German, which language ekercised the sam^ influence 
over tlie Swedish as it did over the Danish idiom. The brilliant 
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period of Louis XIV. extended the sway of the French language 
and literature even to Sweden, now become an important actor 
on the theatre of Europe. The history of the recovery of 
Swedish literature from Gallic influence, and its resumption of 
nationality, is precisely the same as that of the emancipation of 
those of Germany and Denmark. Since the commencement of 
the present century, the literary productions of this northern 
kingdom have been such as to give promise of ensuring her as 
respectable a station in the republic of letters, as can well be 
attained by a nation whose limited territory and small population 
do not permit of literature forming the sole occupation of a nu- 
merous class of persons. 

As we have not had as yet an opportunity of consulting the 
Scriptores Tterum Suecicarum Medii JEviy edited by Geijer and 
Schroder, vve are unable to say what scraps of Swedish his- 
tory may have been composed in the earlier part of that period ; 
but as what is called the Old Swedish Chronicle commences at 
page 240 of the first volume, we cannot suppose them to have 
been numerous. This Old Chronicle, which ends at the year 
1449, is extremely concise. Another, somewhat older, called 
the Lesser Rhyme-Chronicle, is rather more full, hut equally 
devoid of real historic value. Johannes Magnus, the last Catho- 
lic archbishop in Sweden, after liis banishment, devoted his 
hours to the celebration of the deeds of his fathers, and wrote, 
at Venice, his History of the Goths and Swedes, which was, after 
his death, published at Rome (in 1534) by his brother, the cele- 
brated Olaiis Magnus. It was for a long time the chief source 
for the early history ot Sweden, and it spread the fables it con- 
tained over Europe. Meanwhile, a sober, and, for the time, a 
judicious history of the northern kingdom had been written by the 
reformer of the Swedish chiycli, (and successor of J. Magnus in 
his office,) Laurentius Petri, assisted by his brother Olaus, a 
work which it was reserved for the present century to give to the 
light. During the 17th century hut little appears to have been 
done in this department; even the exploits of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and of Charles XIL failed to rouse the historic muse of 
Sweden froituher lethargy, and Irer slumbers continued till the 
year 1747,* W'heu Daliii published his History of Sweden, in 
three volumes quarto. His example was followed by Bolin 
and Lagerbring, but no\]e of these native historians could boast 
pf;any transcendent merit; and the best History of Sweden (as 

« Wf ipeak only of puhlUhed woijKs, for there are various biograpliicbl and Instdri- 
cal pieces of the idili and i7lli cen^iries, in MS. in the Swedish libraries, most of 
which will probably be c ornmilted to the press befoie loiitj. 
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wafe proved in some measure by its translation into Swedish) was 
the German one of Riilis. There is also a Latin History ot 
Sweden by the celebrated Piifl'endorf, of which, however, the 
merit is not considerable; and Sw'eden occupies of course a con- 
siderable place in the general History of the North of the preju- 
diced and dogmatical Scblotzer. The little work of Vertot on 
the Revolutions of Sweden has the merit of elegance, but is of no 
great value in an historic jfoint of view^ The Lile of Gustavus 
Vasa by Celsius, written in Swedish, is an excellent piece of 
biography. 

It, therefore, appears that there w^as room lor a good History 
of Sw'eden; and among the scholars of that country there are few', 
we believe, wlio would dispute the superior pretensions of 
Geijcr, the author before us, lor the execution of the task. He 
is professor of history in the university of Upsala, and one of the 
editors of the collection of the old Swedish writers above referred 
t<;; and it may be farther mentioned, that when the present 
King of Sweden sent the Crown Prince, Oscar, to the University 
of Upsala, Geijcr w^as the person selected to have the charge of 
Ills education. His majesty was so well satisfied with the way 
ill which he fulfilled the charge, that, 'by way of recompense, he 
appointed him to the office of royal historiographer. He lias 
also been advantageously known to the public by his contribu- 
tions to “ Iduiia,'’ Svea,’’ and other periodicals, and by his ad- 
mirable introduction to llie collection of Popular Swedish Bal- 
lads, edited by himself and Atzeliiis.* In these pieces Geijer had 
shown himself to be possessed of a sound judgment, correct taste, 
extensive knowledge, a due feeling for tiic great, the noble, and 
the good, and a dignified style. 

In the liistopy of a country so peculiar as Sweden, correct phy- 
sical ideas are of paramount importance, and we therefore deem 
it liighly judicious in its historian to have devoted to that subject 
a portion of his introductory volume. T.he first of the ten sec- 
tions into which the volume is divided, contains a geographical and 
geological view of the region whose liistory he is ab^ut to lecord. 
He accurately describes, froili the best authorities, its extent, 
boundaries, natural divisions, and the physical character of the 
different districts of which it is composed. Of the surface in 
general lie remaiks, after Wahlenbergf one striking difference 
between it and that of more southern countries t namely, that 
while in the latter the granite i^ usually covered o^er by the se- 
condary formations, and only comes /ortli to view as the summits 
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of lofty moutltains^ in Sweden* on the contrary^ it presents itself 
in the fortn of low hills, and in the level parts of the country lies 
close to the surface 5 on the coasts, as it were, in conflict with 
the waves, it forms numerous little bays, creeks, and a crowd of 
rocks running out into the sea. From this quality of the sur- 
face it comes that the iron-oro is not, as elsewhere, confined to 
particular spots, but is diffused over the greater part of the 
country, and constitutes a kind of broad belt round the centre 
of Sweden, between the islands of Upland, Vestmanland, and 
VUrmlaiid. Hence the ore is more accessible; but this structure 
is detrimental to the fertility of the superjacent soil. This, 
however, applies not to the more fertile parts of the country 
around the great lakes, where the soil lies on limestone, clayslate, 
and other secondary rocks ; but it is only in Skanc, the most 
southern province of the kingdom, that we discern traces of the 
latest formations, which, as is well known, are the most favour- 
able to vegetation. 

Yet,’* says Mr.Geijer, even in many of the spots to which nature 
has been most niggardly, the powerful influence of an ancient cultivation 
on fertility exhibits itself. This peculiar quality of our native soil con- 
tributes not less than the climate to deinaiul from the Swedish husband- 
man comparatively greater labour for an inferior produce, though this 
produce is obtained of a finer quality than in those countries where a 
soil, which is at the same time easy to work and more productive, sends 
up the weeds along with the wheat. Ought we to call this lot de- 
pressing.? No: we should learn to estimate ourselves, and to follow Up 
our father’s toils upon this land ; we should rejoice over the conquests, 
already so productive of a rich return, which Swedish industry has made, 
and is still making over it ; and if we could perceive that the moral 
force, which is the surest pledge of a nation’s independence, forms wdth 
us m(bre than with most other pations the very means of physical per- 
manence, we would not lament over it,” 

Our author next considers the question, whether the waters of 
the Baltic have diminished or not. This was, we believe, first 
^ maintained in the aflirUiative by Celsius, towards the middle of 
the last century, and he determined the rate of diminution to 
be about two* and a half ells in h ceptury. Dalin thence cott- 
cliided, that at the birth of Christ th 0 ;:!\vater stood in the north 
thirteen fathoms higher than it did at the time he wrote, and on 
this foundation he based the whole ancient history of Sweden, 
Theologians and antiquaries both took up arms against him, and 
bii ^ory is ^low totally explodftd. Yet many still maintain the 
ftislOT a diminution, misledi as our author justly observes, by the 
error of not considering that the earth, as is now matter of de- 
monstration# was at one period in a totally different state from 
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what it is at present, and Uiat the marine remains from which the 
advocates of this doctrine argue, belong to those ages which 
preceded the creation of man. Sweden contains, perliaps, the 
oldest petrifactions, in tlie, greatest abundance, of any country, 
blit it exhibits no remains of the large antediluvian animals ; in 
Skane alone, have any traces of southern vegetation been disco^ 
vered# They present themselves in the stone-coal at Hdr and 
Ildganas. Mr. Geijer thinks that at the time of the Flood na- 
ture was less developed in Scandinavia, which was perhaps then 
devoid of the higher species of animals. The chief marks which it 
exhibits of diluvial action are the blocks of granite scattered over 
all the level country, and its ranges are probably the source 
whence come those boulders which arc spread over the north of 
Germany* The great sandhills which iu Sw'eden run from north 
to south, and other natural appearances there, vouch for the fact 
of the Flood having extended to that country, and moreover of its 
direction having been, as the latest geologists assert, a southern 
one. Mr. Geijer notices, while on this subject, tirsl, the extra- 
ordinary fact of there being oyster-shells and iron-rings still to be 
seen iu the steep cliffs of file south-eastern part of the Crimea, 
which originally formed the verge of jhe Black Sea, and which 
rings are several hundred feet above the surface of the present 
sea, though it is almost certain that, as the inhabitants aflirm, 
they were put there for the purpose of securing the vessels which 
navigated that sea in those distant ages; and second, the still 
more extraordinary fact, mentioned in the Hermes,^ of the dis- 
covery of similar rings in the perpendicular rocks of Mount 
Hsemus or the Balkan, facing the valley of the Danube. These, 
coupled with various geological observations, testify strongly for 
there having been a time when tlic Black Sea communicated 
with the Caspian, and that of AraUextended itself far into Hun- 
gary, till the opening of the Bosporus and the straits of Gades 
gave its waters access to the ocean. But in all these cases, the 
effect was sudden and produced by a convulsion of nature, arising 
from unknown causes, and then ceasing to operate. Mr. Geijer 
in line considers that there is littfe ground for sijpposing that 
there has been any dimiuutioi/ of the waters of the’Baltip. 

No country abounds ^ore in winter than Sweden. Its lakes 
cover 200 square Swedisli miles of its surface ; its rivers are nu- 
merous and distinguished for the clearuefes and puri|y of the water, 
which, interriipted by frequent falls, runs rapidly over their 
sandy beds. The climate is bir milder than that of any other 
country under the same parallel of laititude. In Swedish jLapp- 


* For mi, No. X. p. m y 1823, No. XVlIl. p. 101. 
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mark, corn ripens and fruit trees bear at a polar elevation of 
684 degrees, and the case is the same in northern Finnmark, even 
as high as 70 degrees ; whereas in Siberia all cultivation ceases 
about the 60th degree, and in Canada np corn is sown even 
under the 51st. Peking, w'hich is under the same parallel with 
Naples, has its wdiiters colder than those of Upsala. This is, we 
believe justly, ascribed by Mr. Geijer to the peninsular form of 
Scandinavia, and to the influence of ancient cultivation. 

The shortness of our summer is in some measure compensated 
by the longer stay of the sun above the horizon, which in the north 
makes the corn ripen within six or eight weeks. This bright sum- 
mer, whose dawn and twilight arc among those indescribable beauties 
peculiar to our sky, calls forth all the splendour of the northern Flora, 
which, though not abounding in varieties, is the move rich in those 
which are peculiar to the country and climate. In closeness and ver- 
dure, the flowery carpet of the northern spring far exceeds that of the 
south. On the other baud, the pure bracing cold of a northern winter 
exalts the active powers and the vigour of life, and is found, at least 
by the natives, to be far less oppressive than the moist piercing cold of 
the same season in more southern regions-i* ’ 

Within the last seventy y^ars, a gradually progressive change of 
seasons has been remarked in Sweden ; winter continually en^ 
croaching on spring, and summer on autunin, so that a bastard 
winter, as our author terms it, exhibits itself in April, and a bastard 
summer in October. The cause of this, he thinks, has not yet 
been clearly assigned. After a variety of other observations on 
the climate, he conclm^ps with noticing the influence it exerts on 
the minds of the inhabitants, which is just what w'as to be ex* 
pected from one so full of cheerful and healthy vicissitude. 

^Jence the very country itself, though it cannot boast of the trea- 
sures of fertility, infuses into tCic inhabitants a degree of happiness, 
greats perhaps than is felt in most other regions. Jlie natural aflectioii 
for the laud of his birth is particularly deep-planted in the bosom of a 
Swede. He quits his native country with reluctance. He almost always 
returns to it, drawn home by that longing whose invisible band has 
' everywhere encompassed him.’’ « 

In a iiQte, Mr. Geijer infoins that he is acquainted with a 
celebrated artist who had been so long; from Sweden as to have 
nearly forgotten his mother tongue, but just as this last tie was 
giving way, he^ began toi be seized with an irresistible longing 
after his native country, and every phenomenon which reminded 
him of the aspect of the north brought tears into his eyes. 

It an extraordinary fact, but we believe it to be the truth, 
that it is obly the laud of the mountain and the lake, the spread- 
ing heath, and the dark forest,, wdiich exerts this pow'erful effect 
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over the human mind, and that this is rarely felt in any strong 
degree by the inhabitants of the south. 

We are next conducted over the different provinces of Sweden, 
and shown their vai^ious climates and productions, Skane, or 
Scania, the most southern of these, produces the chesnut and the 
mulberry; the rye ripens there as early as in Germany, and the 
winters at Lund arc milder than those of Berlin or even Vienna. 
The transition is great in passing from the level land of Skane to 
the high land of Smaland, where the traveller first encounters the 
true northern aspect. Halland, on the sea-coast, northwest of 
Skane, presents to the view a cold heath, where vegetation is 
checked by the influence of the sea-winds, though in the eleventh 
century, according to the Knyllingasaga, it was distinguished for 
its woods of oak and beech. Then conics Bohuslatidy with its 
lovely fertile dales, amidst steep precipitous rocks. Proceeding 
along the east-coast, Blekitig show^s the milder temperature of 
the small isles of the Baltic, and the coast from Carlskrona to 
Calmar is hardly to be equalled in the north. The beech-woods 
cease above Calmar, though single trees are to be met with some- 
what higher. The clear but restless waves of the great Vetter 
lake divide East and West Gothland^ two of Sweden’s most fruit- 
ful provinces. The lakes Hjelniar and MKIar are surrounded by 
fertile plains; then follow the mountainous districts of Varmland 
and The Dales {Dalecarlia), in which cultivation has penetrated 
amidst the recesses of the mountains. Beyond the Dale river 
the oak-woods cease, and then begin to show themselves the 
indigenous trees of the North, amidst which the dark groves of 
the fir tower to a height and size to which that tree never attains 
in more southern regions. Agriculture gradually gives place 
to hunting, fishing, and pasturage; but the culture aiuU the 
mauufaclure of flax still aflbrd some employment to the people. 
At the southern boundary of Helsirtgland the rye no longer ripens 
with such rapidity that the corn of one harvest may be sown as 
seed for the next. Herjeadnl, on the west, presents a valley shut 
in by mountains, and is, with the exception of Lapland, the most 
barren of Sweden's Northern regions. But to theaiiorth of this 
inhospitable clime, one is surpfised to meet in Jardtlandi around 
the great lake Storsjb, one of the loveliest and most pleas- 
ing districts in Sweden, though it rather entices than rewards 
the agriculturist, as night-frosts continiAlly ravage^ the expected 
crop. When we have passed the river Angerrr/an, fruit trees 
are no longer to be seen. Thib sandy, wooded West’ Bothnia 
{Vester^botteru t* West bottom or ^oil), furnishes in little an 
example of the generally-observed property of the climate of 
coasts facing the east being less mild than those which have a 
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western exposures ; for East Bothnia^ in Finland^ which lies op'* 
posite to it, is much milder and more fertile^ Ulea in the latteri 
though an entire degree higher, is not colder than Umea in the 
foritien The heaths and wooded hills of West Bothnia form the 
boundary towards the Lappmarks, in which the land^ at first de- 
pressed^ gradually elevates itself, till it assumes the form of moun- 
tain*^ridg 6 s. 

Travellers have compared these mountains to a sea, whose innume- 
rable waves have been, at the moment of its greatest uproar, suddenly 
frozen. Covered with ice and snow of a dazzling whiteness, they fling 
around them in clear weather a brilliant blue. We sec above the clouds 
in the azure sky the tops of the mountains, which thus acquire to the 
eye an immense height, while as they reflect from their smooth sides 
the beams of the sun, they seem as if they were the very heaven itself. 
Even at midnight, their snowy tops still flame with the sunbeams which 
stream from the horizon, and the icc-blink (isblink)^ as it is called, glows 
like fire in the deep twilight of the valley below. When, far north, we 
approach the mountains, we reach the limit where the fir ceases to grow. 
It has already assumed an unusual appearance ^ thick set from the very 
ground, with dusky boughs, and with, as it were, a singed top, it affords 
a melancholy prospect in the savage woods. The blackberry has, at the 
the same time, ceased to ripeil. The last habitations of the beaver are 
now visible beside the brooks j the carp and perch disaj)pear from the 
lakes. The limit of the growth of the fir is in the Lappmarks, about 
3,200 feet below that of perpetual snow. The pine woods still remain, 
but the trees are no longer gigantic their trunks are now short, with 
coarse wide-spreading branches, demanding centuries to attain even a 
moderate height. Tine marshes assume a most drcaiy appearance. The 
Alpine salmon and the harr are no longer found in the waters 5 
bilberries hardly appear; the bear comes no higher; corn ceases to 
ripen ; but small cottages, whose inhabitants live by fishing and keeping 
cattle, ai'e still to be found up to within 2,600 feet of the region of 
snow. Within 2,800 feet of this limit the pine ceases, and the birch 
alone thenceforward forms the low woods. With a short knotty stem 
and stiff* rough branches, it seems to set itself to resist the violence of the 
mountain blast. Its light-green lively hue still continues to gratify the 
eye, but is at the same time a proof of the decline of the power of vegeta- 
tioiik These r/oods soon become so low, that when a man stands up on 
a piece of turf, 'he can look over the Arhole of them. Tliey grow rarer 
and i^rer as we proceed ; and as, in consequence, the heat of the suii can 
act without impediment on the sides of the hills, we often find on them 
a great abunda^pcc of moiuitaiu plants. The reindeer-moss covers the 
more arid plains^ At 2,000 feet below the verge of the snow, even the 
low birch- woods disappear, and fish arc no longer to be found in any 
watefi : the Alpine salmon is the fast. All bills which go beyond the 
limit at which no trees can gn^w, are properly denominated in Swedish 
]^hll Bushes of a dark -coloured species of dwarf^birch grow 400 

feet tiud raspberries {hjntf<m)^ ripen, but not beyond 4 the glutton 
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still visits these high latitudes. Thus high ascends Dalfjall near Tran* 
strand. After this, even the birches disappear, the streams are covered 
only with brown rather than green mountain -^plants ; the only berries 
which ripen are the whortleberries. The Laplanders, the wandering 
dwellers of this region, do not willingly pitch their tents higher up than 
within 800 feet of the limit of perpetual snow, for there food fails even 
for the rein-deer. 

“ Eternal snow now occupies the land, first covering the plain, in some 
spots of which, out of the brown swampy ground, sprout up here and 
there scattered mountain-plants. Even amidst the more level extended 
snow-ground, tufts of these may be seen shooting up from the springs 
of some rock rising out of the snow ; and even to 200 feet beyond the 
limit of snow some lichens can sustain their wretched existence. But 
there all vegetation is at an end. The snow-sparrow is the only living 
creature which comes so high, except man, eager in pursuit of know- 
ledge." 

After this picturesque description of the country, Mr. Geijer 
proceeds to consider the glaciers and other phenomeua of the ice 
and snow which it presents, and to ttiakc some observations on 
the portion of the peninsula lying still farther north and border- 
ing on the Frozen Ocean, where, even in the isle of Major, at the 
North Cape, men are found to dwell. Jiving on lish, and continu- 
ing throughout the winter; there the perils of the cold are as 
nothing compared with the dreadful storms, which rage with a 
fury passing the conception of any one who has not witnessed 
their tremendous energy. Concluding his survey with this, the 
extreme point of the North, our author I'eflecls with complacency 
that the Scandinavian peninsula now forms owe whok^ as by na- 
ture and history it was destined to be ; and he calls on every 
Swede and Norwegian to join in the language employed by the 
Norwegian estates and people, when, in 1449, on choosipg a 
Swedish king, because Norway and Sweden were by God so 
closely joined together, and of old times united in love and union, 
they added, *^for there is no reason wliy these two kingdoms 
should ever with our will be parted in discord.” Language 
which every friend to Scandinavia, whatever he may think of the , 
mode of the union, will, we apprehend, readily adojk. 

A statement of his reasonS for entering into mis mkiute de- 
scription of the country, leads our author to reflect how easily its 
peculiarities, at the very time when they exert a powerful influ- 
ence over him, escape the observation of the native^ and to show 
the effects of the aspect of Sweden, at once awfurl and majestic, 
on the mind of a native of the Sduth. With tliatvidw, he quotes 
those passages from the autobiography of Alfieri, in which that 
eccentric genius describes the feelings excited in his mind by the 
sight of the wild majesty of the immense woods^ the lakes and 
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precipices of Sweden — passages which seem to have greatly struck 
Mr, Geijer, as he had already quoted them in his introduction to 
the Swedish ballads. The remarks of his own which immedi- 
ately follow, are so highly creditable to Mr. Geijer as a writer, 
a patriot* and a philosopher, that we feel pleasure in extracting^ 
them. 

“ The season of flowers forms here a greater contrast to the rigour 
of winter, and is therefore greeted with a far more lively joy than in 
those countries where the inhabitants are unaccustomed to that rapid 
transition, just as the warm glance of maternal love most afl'ects the 
child, over whom it does not at all times play. Spring, which enlivens 
all beings, seems in the North more than elsewhere to touch, as it were, 
the very heart of nature, and exhibits, — more especially in the inoun^ 
tainoiis districts, where the transition is most sudden, — a scene which 
must penetrate even the most gloomy, the most depressed bosom, with 
a ray of the lively happiness of existence. The snow melting before the 
heat of the sun, bursting from the mountains in innumerable brooks, and 
hunying over the swelling verdure of the dales 5 the mighty waters now 
loosened from their icy chains, and with augmented velocity rolling 
along their channels : the trees, almosU instantaneously bursting into 
leaf, from which the singing birds, once more greeting the North, and, 
as it were, drunk with delight, fill the clear elastic air of spring with 
their lays 5 the heavens swimming in a luminous sea, which soon knows 
no more of night; the joy which seizes the whole animated creation ; — 
all combine in the northern spring to infuse an ove^owing perception 
of life suddenly atvaking from a protracted slumber. If this first transi- 
tion makes a strong impression, the still flowing progression which im- 
mediately succeeds it a more touching delight of its own, from its 
contrast with the frequently barren iiiagniflcence of northern scenery, 
and the shadow of speedy departure which is reflected over the peculiar 
loveliness of spring. All the beauty of nature in the North has a certain 
air of delicacy. This appears in colours, tjot less in the clear tints of 
the budding rose than in the ^ed which blooms in the check of the 
northern maiden ; it appears in the brighter hue of the northern heaven 
compared with the dark-blue sky of the South ; it appears in the lighter, 
livelier green of grass and leaf, that forms so striking a contrast to the 
unchanged witnesses of winter, our dusky dark pine- forests, which still 
survive, and aQords peculiar prcKjV of a weakness of vegetation not to be 
found in the rijtfer nature, and, as it wtire, more full-blooded productions 
of the South. Beauty in the North, therefore, almosf always resembles 
a delicate and lovely child, whose moving innocent charms seem, even 
in the cradle, to implore fqf exemption from the hard fate by which it 
must before long be doomed to perish ; and the strong contrast between 
Hgour and geqtleness, liveliness and lethargy, which is displayed in the 
variations of the northern year, in ^his manner makes itself be felt even 
in the mid$t of its most blooming spring. These and many other strik- 
ing peculiarities, which affecif human life with pleasure or with pain, 
seem, on this very account, lo draw the attention and the sympathy of 
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men to nature more in the North than elsewhere, to form a closer affinity 
with her and her secrets, and to make a deeper and more comprehen- 
sive feeling of nature a prominent trait of the more distinguished northern 
. minds. Even in the oldest theology and poetry of the North, it is this 
sentiment whicli displays itself in obscure tones and images it is this, 

^ too, which, refined by culture, has since been chiefly developed in sci- 
ence and art.*' 

Hie remaining sections of this volume are devoted to an in- 
quiry into the Nprtli of the Ancients — the Sources of Swedish 
History — the Runes — the Icelanders — the Mythology o/fhe North 
— and to the history of the Yngliuga race, and the line of kings 
endiifl with Ragnar Lodbrok, who is supposed to have lived at 
the close of the eighth century- Most of these subjects liave been 
already disir^issed at some length in this journal, and we may 
therefore be excused from again entering upon them ; and as the 
portion that specially relates to the professed object of the work — 
the History of Sweden — is in this volume confined to the fabulous 
01 ante-historic period, which vve regard as destitute of interest to 
all but natives, we need not extend tliis article further by any 
observations upon it. , 

Our intention of reviewing this work has been long suspended 
in expectation of the appearance of Mr. Geijer’s second volume, 
which was announced as nearly ready five years ago; with the 
circumstances w'hich have occasioned the extraordinary delay, and 
indeed almost led to a belief that the author had abandoned the 
farther prosecution of the work, we are wholly unacquainted. 
Must we take it for granted that it has arisen from a want of suf- 
cient encouragement on the part of the Svfedish public ? Be that 
as it may, we now learn from a recent announcement of the pub- 
lishers of MM. Heeren and Ukert’s manual Histories of the 
European States, that Mr. Geijer has undertaken to write a iHis- 
torp of Sweden for that collection, tflid that until this is finished, 
the continuation of the present work will be suspended. The 
compendious history will be printed in German and Sw^edish, on 
opposite pages: the German translation is executed by Mr. 
LefBer, under the author’s own inspection. Whenever it appears, * 
we hope to find materials in it for an article that mj;^^ compensate 
to our readers and ourselves for the disappointment arising from 
the suspension of Mr. Geijer’s larger history, which, we trust, he 
will live long enough to resume and complete. 
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Abt, VIL— Xe T^ol et h Nord de Vltalie. Esquisses des Mceurs, 
Amcdotesy Passages, Chants Populaires^ Croquis Historiques, 
StatistiqueSf Ewtrait du Journal dtune Excurf^u dans 
ces contrees m 1830. Par M. Frederic Merqey. STOJttji, 8vo. 
Paris, 1833, 

It is singular that, till the appearance of this bodkin France, and 
the works of Mr, Latrobe and Mr, Inglis in England, we should 
have had so few regular books of travels in the Tyrol; , and yet 
there is scarcely a country in Europe more interesting, none which 
more amply repays the traveller for his visits In many points 
the Tyrol rivals its neighbour Switzerland, into every valley and 
elver every mountain range of which, the English, Germans, and 
Americans are accustomed to pry with unsated curiosity every 
succeeding season. The vastness and gloomy grandeur of some 
of the Alpine passes of Switzerland surpass what is to be found 
in the Tyrol; but there are things there which far exceed what 
are to be met with in Switzerland. 

First (and it is one of the most important points to a traveller) 
the People, The beau ideal which Ve form to ourselves of the 
Swiss peasantry is far nearer realized in the Tyrol than in the 
Swiss Alps: the innocence, the gaiety, the simplicity, and the 
hospitality which every one dreams he shall discover in Switzer- 
land, but which are rarely found, will be met with in the Tyrol. 
Again, the climate and the productions of the soil greatly surpass 
those of Switzerland. 

Although M- Mercey’s book does not quite come up to our 
standard of a good book of travels, still he has done some service 
by pointing put the best means of exploring this interesting coun- 
try. , Besides, those who are afraid of taking up a book of mo- 
dern travels, from the apprehension of being overwhelmed with 
political and statistical discussions, and essap on at least some 
few of the different ologieSt tnay rest secure. The book is of the 
lightest kind, and admirably well suited for a post-chaise com- 
panion througl|. the north of Italy and the Tyrol. The writer 
starts from Geneva, and, as\isual, we have a description of the 
first view of the Alps. It would be wrong, we suppose, to leave 
this out. Every one feels, on seeing it for the first time, that it is 
the grandest thing he has yet beheld, and therefore attempts the 
description accordingly there is, however, some difference be- 
tween seeing £md describing, and when other and greater pens 
have failed, M. Mercey must net despair, 

Le pqjitilion parcourait av galop la ci^iche afcrienne sur laquelle 
serpente la route. Emporttis par ce mouvement fougueux, nous jouis- 
sions avec fr^missement, et nos yeux plongeai^t, avec une Motion de 
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terreur et de plaisir ind^finissableg^ dans deroulait 

(levant nous..*’ &c. &c. % f " 

From Geneva he proceeds over t^e Simplon^ and at the Lago 
Maggiore we have the usual discussion as to the merits and de- 
merits of the Isola Bella, whether it is the mosf beautiful or the 
most ugly thing in the world. The subject employs the pens of 
all tourists; it is the first fair debateable point on entering Italy. 
The first view'^of the Alps, the valley of Chamouni, the Vallais, 
the Cretins and the Goitres, the passage of the Simplon, are 
points on which all are agreed; but on the merits of the Isola 
Bella, — whether an artificial island with regular bastions, covered 
with oranges and lemons and a grotto-work palace, is in har- 
mony with the surrounding scenery, is certainly a question — on 
which there is much to be said on both sides. M. Mercey, who 
is a painter as well as a describer (as is shown by a number of 
well-executed etchings which bear his name), is rather against the 
island, though at last he becomes in better humour, finding that it 
pleases by contrast with the grandeur of the surrounding scenery, 

as does a ballad of Moore or a canto of Childe Harold after 
reading a page of old H order.*’ Having settled this point, he 
goes to Milan, and being a liberal, Austria and its police, en- 
slaved Italy and its causes, naturally engage his attention; and 
what traveller’s attention do these subjects not engage w^ho, for 
the first time, sets foot within the domains of Metternich? We 
well recollect never to have felt the real merit of an English garden 
till we saw its imitation, and perhaps no citizen of a free state ever 
discovered the whole value of liberal institutions till he entered the 
territory of Austria, Russia, or Tur||py. 

But,” observes M. Mercey, you will say, are these people really un- 
happy? As far as physical wants, I say no. — Do they want bread ?-v-Do 
they die of hunger > No. — Are their fieWs well cultivated, their villages 
well peopled ? Better perhaps than those of other countries,—Is the police 
well regulated ? Admirably well. — Do they tyrannize over or annoy the 
people ? I think not. — Is the peasantry worse off than our own ? No.— ^ 
Gan the mechanics find work ? Yes.— ^Are the people generally well off? 
Yes, — Are they gay? They sing from ^joining to ni^t.<j^W^ll, then 
comes the question, what is it they^dc) want to make tbenweally Imppy?” 

M. Mercey answers the question as all men who have been in 
the habit of considering man in any other light than that of an 
animal, as all who consider that there are» other wants than mere 
animal enjoyment, have answered it before. * 

That wtrich they want is — tiBKatv — li&erty to think*, to write, to 
publish, to read — to go and tolpome, what ayd where they pleasg; all these 
rights have been wrested from them, and without these, now-a-days, a 
people cannot exist* Their physical wants are well supplied, it is true; 
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in tWit respect nature Uas; J^een pm^gal ; but the f^d for the mind, as 
necessary to the ippyal being, of man as bread U to his physical existence, 
is absolutely wanting; the ciieblation of ideas, as essential to the exist- 
ence of a nation as the circi^mtion of bipod is to the life of man, is 
detnjed to them/’ 

, ‘There ia nothing very new in . these remarks ; but they are dic- 
tated in a liberal spirits andi^ehow that the writer is well able to 
appr^iate |bb want of ihat, which Im, as a Frenchman, has so 
recently obtained; without gbod'^overnnient, without liberal and 
enlightened institutions, ftho very beauty of nature perhaps but 
increases 4he ihorti&gation^ aggravates the feeling of regret, that 
the one thing only is vpnting which is necessary to the real eii- 
joymedt; of our ^inoi^l existence. The days in which statesmen 
\yere wont to ^aiug ^‘.JNunquam libertas gratior extat quam sub 
regO pio,” are gone by, perhaps ghne for ever. How 
{taly is to be freed from the, yoke of Austria, or that of its 
indigenous tyrants, is a question yet to be solved. ButM. 
^ISfj^ce^ we suspec^ will not afford us much assistance in its so- 
^fion. Milan Blears th©f story of a M. B., whose villa in 
'attired Valley hes^Belgirate he had admired. M. 

Mercey has adopted the igode of illustrating the manners of the 
people whom he doscribqs by anecdotes and stories, which he 
pickj^ up on the road* Hdw far these are indigenous or the pro- 
duilibn of his own imagination, has been a question with us; at 
all events^ we suspe^Ct that they have received a little sentimental 
dressing up at his hands; but he professes to give them neat as 
he bears them, without even pruning une certaine enluminure 
Italienne qui^^uit pent fetre^^la verity.” He has, how^ever, told 
the story prj^ttily enough ^ it is too long to extract, and has nothing 
that^is vei^i^w or very varied, though it would not make a bad 
piece at the Adelphi, always supposing that Mj^s Kelly or Mrs. 
Yat^ could be got for the heroine. The substance of it is this : 
An ^Id Germauj wbo^haS experienced misfortunes and griefs in 
early^ifa, callus together die remains of a shattered fortune, and 
l^ires with a^niy daughter, .then a child, to a little villa near 
Belgira|e, he takes the preeuu$ion to become a domiciled 
subjeetwQjf Ptedmont, lodging in 4he public furefaives the certih- 
catef of his marriage and of die baptism of hus child^^ He passes 
bis time betwixt ^ the care of his daughter, l^s orchards and 
l^dehs: th% young lady retains all the fresbne^ of complexion 
add n mi^re^of the enthusiastic, and myltenious sentimentalism 
^"lief^;i*ife country; diis, however, warmed and im- 

bj^|idie more genial sun of It^// v^^The father appears 
obcn#uaWf opprei^d by .some concealed gyief^ and is soothed 
% her When she attains the important age of 
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fifteen^ her father is desirous that her u^aiiuers should receive that 
polish which is only to be acquired by iDltercourse with the upper 
classes of society. And now'comes what fakas so often happened 
before : the jgirl — educated in the most perfect simplicity and ig- 
norance of life, without having ifacquired any of that tact which 
enables women to distinguish the good from the bad, the true 
from the counterfeit — is taken every winter to Milan, and by the 
kindness of a Marchesinaf their nei^bour at the Itake, gets in- 
troduced into the best circles. '^Here shei sees a Count G., whose 
handsome person makes him the fashion, notwithstanding fao is a 
gambler, and strongly suspected of being something worse* He 
sees Judith, is charmed w^ith the beauty of her fair German com- 
plexion, and the naivet6 and affectionate singleness of .her man- 
ners, and makes his proposals : the father, indignant at what he 
considers the defilement of his dau^ter, by her^being approached 
by such a lover, rejects him. , The Coiint^s love turns to hatred. 
As spring returns, the father and daughter retire to their villa. 
The Count, having laid hilS' plans, had preceded them in disguise. 
J udith in her walks, pensively ^tuminating^in the events of the 
winter and the Count, meets her lover, seduction com- 

mences: the matter, however, ill easily accomplished by one so 
eminently skilled; on the one side was consummate villainy, on 
the other nothing but confidence, ignorance, and innocence. She 
determines to confide her h<^s and griefs to her father, who, in- 
stantly on hearing her name the Count, stops her harshly. At 
once he becomes in her mind a tyrant instead of a father, — the 
Count prevails, and Judith flies with him^ under the idea that she 
is going to her wedding. Witli»^r she takes a casket, contain- 
ing her mother's jewels and some papers which she bad been tQld 
related to herself. She leaves a letter for her father, wfip, disco- 
vering that she had carried away the casket with the letters, ex- 
claims in the prd^ence of a friend, that she had bitterly ^ruined 
them both: the friend pursues, th® fugitives are arrested, the 
papers examined, it is discovered that the daughter is illegitimate, 
and that a forged certificate of marriage ha^ b|||n deposited by 
the old German, in ^ ord^ to estaTjlish the stalu^ r>f hi^ beloved 
daughter. He is imprisoned? tried, and convicted of ^isifying a 
public document, and condemned to death, but, in cahse<|uence 
of the extenuating circumstances of tb^xase, gets off with twenty 
years of cdrcere dnrQ,,^nd dies brqken4iearted at4he end of the 
first two months; the daughter dies in a madhous| at Turin. 
The Count, wbo ha^:not falsified a^ublic dociiftii^fE^ escapes 
with a year or two’s in^prisonment, suid, being let l(^iSe again on 
the public, becomes a brigand, andy^ishe||iis career^ in 18ij6 by 
being hung for robbing the mail. , 

VOL. XII. NO, xxiii. * ' 
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Cluittiiig MilaHi M, M^rcey'goet m a kind of omnibiia (for 
Oioye kfe omnibos^^ in Italy) to lieoco^ to take the steain*boat 
utiitdi paaaes daily iip the of Como to Domaso. On board 
th4 «team*boat he hears another story^ and, as at Milan, he ilius* 
(rated the general manti^rs of society by the account of the vtllany 
of the Italian Count, he now gives us a narrative of a deliberate 
murder committed by a priest on a married woman whom he had 
endeavoured to seduce, to r^eoge an lyssult she had offered him. 

Amongst the steam-boiit passengers were ** trois on quatre An* 
glah, pariils i ceux qoe Ton rencontre piartout, s’6vitant entr’eux 
comma la peste, et gardant une certaine dignity mSme avec leur 
ombre.” we suspect that M. Mercey, in the observations which 
be at diflhrent times makes on English travellers, both male and 
female, has either, bemi guided by foregone conclusions, or has 
not taken the trois^le to converse much with them ; or perhaps, 
like most of his countrymen, be is not very capable of forming a 
correct judgment on the matter. 

That there are to be met with a vavt number of ignorant, ill- 
bred, and prejudiced^ English tii^vellqrs, no one can doubt; but 
it must be coiisideredf what are the numbers who now travel, and 
from what various classes they are selected. At least half who 
go to the Continent are persons in the middling ranks of life, 
who go from idleness, fcf a. holiday or merely to say that they 
have been abroad. But if^ M. Mis^cey, or any other intelligent 
Frenchman, would take the trouble to exercise a little judg- 
ment in the selection, we suspect he would And much less of 
reserve or pride than it is the fashion to give to all English 
travellers. Our reputation on the Continent is mainly founded 
on tile style of our coiiintrymen who used to travel before the 
Frcnth revolution, when the ** Grand Tour” was a necessary part 
of the education of a gentleman, and when young men from 
ford and Cambridge were stated off, under the care of a travel- 
ling tutoir, with half a dozen 6burt suits in the imperial, a courier, 
a iralet de chambre, and four horses, to make their bow at the dif- 
* ferent courts Europe, be present at the carnival, run through 
the Vatibkb, flgd bring home a collection of Seagliola tables and 
wi^er-coTpured daubs of the eruption of Vesuvius. If the tutor 
humoured their follies, he was in time installed in one of the fa- 
inih livings; or, if the^ was parliamentary influence, he not 
Ulli^quently got on the oench of bishops. were the veri- 

tilife ** m&i^s^Anglais and if they did not establish our repu- 
wise men, the profusion with which they lavished 
irtdn^^ gave a very high notion of our riches and liberality 

it is tfjUb, atpihe expense of our good sense. To 
this cliss sticc€^ded| after the pe^ce of 18 14* Id, a host of shop- 
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keepers and others of the middliog classes. These had little to 
recommend them ; and money being of more importance to them 
than to their predecessors (the rich milords), they were more care- 
ful of it; half their time is spent in wrangling and squabbling with 
waiters and post boys» and in beating down the prices of Parisian 
shopkeepers. From these two classes, together with a pretty po- 
tent admixture of those who, for certain good reasons, do not hnd 
it convenient to live at home, the French notion of the Englisli 
has, in a great measure, been formed. We trust, however, that 
they will arrive at a far diifFerent estimate before long, when some 
of their old prejudices against the English, and in favour of them- 
selves, are worn away. That this is already the case with many^ 
we are certain. It is really singular that there should be so few who 
are capable of forming an estimate of our real character amongst 
a nation which has pr^uced such writers on England as Rapin, 
Guizot, Thierry, Mazure, Charles Dupin, &c. 

The usual route from Domaso is to Chiavenna, at the head of 
the lake, and thei^ce over the magnificent pass of the Splugen 
through the Via Mala to the Orisons. M. Mercey, whose object 
was the Tyrol, went from 0oinaso across the lake to Colico, and 
then up the Valteline through JMorbegno, and Sondrio, to Bor- 
mio. This valley is comparatively little visited, but as the road 
from the Tyrol over the Ortler-Spitz rui|?v.through it, and thence 
along the shore of the lake of Cotho to Lecco, it will soon 
become as much frequented as some of the more known vallies 
of Switzerland, 

M. Mercey is a sentimental Frenchman, and a young one: he 
is singularly fortunate in his rencontres with the ladies both of 
Italy and the Tyrol ; he is sure to have a felkissima mtle pro- 
nounced in a way that sends him to bed in very good huiqour. 
At Sondrio he has his usual luck, for on sitting down to dinner 
alone, in the large salle, a young girl placed herself at some dis- 
tance from him. He found she bis host’s daughter/ and at- 
tended to keep him company whilst he ate his dinner. At first, 
she blushed a little and was rather shy ; a few questions soon put 
her at her ease: she spoke French tolerably, oh which she of 
course is complimented, to her^gre^t delight ; this naturaUy makes 
her communicative; she tells him that she had been brought Up 
at the boarding-school at Como, wher® they taught Italian and 
French, but that music was forbidden, ‘^omme trap vive;”— tliat 
there were an hundred boarders, amongst whom «he had a great 
many friends, several of whom vfere to pass the wlhter at Son- 
drio. She finished by a sigh, complaining of the strictness of 
their cur6, who forbade all dancing e:|cept during the carnival -- 
that carnival which lasts but so short a time— and even then he 
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cdtiddered dtincing almost as a sin/ One had no idea that so 
near to Italy, any one, lay or ecclesiastical considered crime and 
dancing to so nearly allied."*^ This interesting conversation is 
intCrrui>ted by a fat waiter, who speaks neither Italian, French, 
nor German, but a sort of patois. The young lady, not liking 
the interruption, sends him about his business, accompanying her 
command d’une sorte de petit juron tout-i-fait aimable !’’ She 
then ^resumes her former gentle timid style and interesting prattle, 
and begins to question'^ our traveller, requiring a reciprocity of 
confidence in consideration of all she had told him ; and, like 
all the Italian women,’^ observes M. Mfercey, was particularly 
desirous of learning whether the Parisian ladies w^ere very hand- 
some ? There is no manner of doubt of his gallantry on this 
head, and the next question was, if they were very amiable? if 
Paris was very &c. Sic. Having answered all inquiries to 
the best of his power, be received the flattering avowal that she 
much preferred the French to the Germans. Julia (the name of 
the young lady), at the close of this interesting conference, pulls 
out a pocket album in which w^ere inserted sonnets and verses, 
both in Italian and English, and ends by desiring to have the 
name of the traveller, and a French sonnet inscribed. M. Mer- 
cey, not trusting to his muse, copies the first twelve lines of the 
fable of the Two Pigeons, and begs a song in return. A Tyro- 
lese air is offered and accepted. This is executed avec beaucoup 
d’ime et de douceur;’* and by the lime the words of it were 
copi^ into the traveller’s jdurnul, the postilion comes to the door. 

C’fetait I’heure des adienx : quoique ne connaissant la jolie fille que 
fieptifs quelques momens, ils ont i^te peiiibles. Enfin, gi^ce k ma fer- 
met^ de voyageur, j’ai fait bonne contenance ; et, souriant, je me suis 
Unc^. de nouveau dans la vie cbaAigeante et vagnbondc I” 

M.Mercey is fortunate indhesekiiul of adventures: much more 
so than ourselves, for neither at breakfast nor dinner in the Valte- 
line or the Tyrol had we once the good luck to have our soli- 
tude enlivened by a sentimental Tyrolese. His hick will probably 
in some degree extend itself to the inn, fof there can be little 
doubt that few, who intend to make a tour of the Tyrol, will be 
withouihi^ afiiusing book, and w€ are certain that none who have 
r^d his account of the gay and sentimental Julia, will pass 
through Sondrio withoui stopping for the chance of having their 
dingier enlivened by he#^ presence, and of being asked to add a 
spfihet to her Album. 

' Fi^ni Tifano M. M^cey ipakes an expedition to the Pus- 
a fttonntaiq lake in ^ihe neighbourhood, which appears to 
hnW rejiidld his pains. We may here once for all, as M. Mercey 
give him a piece of a^dvice. Sentimentalism or it^ af- 
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fectation is his besetting sin; wfacnevej? he is alone and in the 
midst of grand scenery, and often even without this excitement, 
(to say nothing of his meeting with Julias, &c.,) he becomes seu- 
timentah ‘ At tjhe lake Pusclave be finds nothing so poetical as 
the ** douce navigation’’ in the midst of grand and austere soli- 
tudes, the brown and naked summits of the mountains, the gloomy 
and magnificent verdure of the forests descending from their sides 
to the waters of the lake into which they appear to become buried; 
the lake, a vast basin at the bottom of a precipice, the stillness and 
transparency of its dark and deep waters, the silence in the air, the 
over-clouded sky through which only a single ray of sunlight 
pierces but to lose itself on the distant waters of the lake. Ihe 
total solitude of the scene, of which he appeared to be the sole 
inhabitant, tout saisit forteiiient le coeur, ct le jette dans les 
i^ves, 1 extase, et une profonde et m6Uiucoli(jue admiration.” 
Either he feels all these things, or he does not; if he does, he will 
in future do wisely to suppress much of his enthusiam, or at least 
to vary the subject on which he expresses it. If he does not feel 
them, but thinks it right to affect what he has not, the sooner he 
is undeceived the letter. * 

Wc must however hasten to lhe‘TiyroI, as our space does not 
admit of loitering by the way. From Tirano to Bormio the as- 
cent becomes steeper, and the Adda, as it approaches nearer its 
source, partakes more of the character of a mountain torrent. 
Thexhange of the scenery in the ascent of the vine-clad valley, to 
the sterility of Bormio and the surrounding mountains, together 
with the change in the character and i%sources of tlic inhabitants 
aud tlieir costume, are all well and glily described. At Bola- 
dorc, betwixt Tirano and Bormio, his^ost tells him a marvellous 
story (which was afterwards confirmed to him by the reverend 
hero himself) of a curd of a village uo'ar Bormio, whose personal 
prowess has raised him into a sort of ecclesiastical Hercules. In 
1825 or 182G, in the mouth of October, the curate was returning 
from Sondrio, and had with him a well-laden purse. About dusk, 
whilst he was muttering his Angclus, the vesper bell then tolling 
in the valley, he was accosted from behind a jutting r(jck, by a loud 

Staud!” — lending a deaf ear to this order, he butprickud on his 
sorry beast the faster* “ Stand!” again came from another quar- 
ter in a yet more determined tone, which even the rushing of the 
torrent could not be supposed to prevej^ his hearipg. He how- 
ever still kept on his way, but having ascertained that he had three 
men to deal with, which put au (yid to all hope of Resistance, he 
put spurs to liis horse, and attempted to dash past the rock behind 
which the danger lurked, wbffi a baU passed through •his horses 
head. It became clear to the priest that those who adopted this 
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tftode df stopping a horse wouM not be very nice as to the means 
tliey might adopt to arrest his own course. Further attempt at 
escape was therefore out of the question, yet he did not abandon 
all hope, but seeking to gain time, whilst the robbers were seiatng 
bis bag of money, under pretence of giving it to them, he con* 
trived to open it and let the money roll on the road; his clumsi- 
ness cost him a good blow with a cudgel, which he bore without 
miirmuringi notwithstanding he was some six inches taller than 
his aggressor. He seated himself by the road-side a few yards 
off, taking note of what was passing, and determined not to give 
up the game for lost. The three robbers were on their knees, 
scrambling up the //Vc, that were lying about; one of them (he 
w>ho had put so sudden a stop to the careei of the horse) had 
thrown aside his discharged caibine; the second was armed with 
a stout cudgel, w^ith which the cur6 had already made acquaint- 
ance; and the third, who was nearest to him, had in his girdle a 
pair of loaded pistols. 

The priest having ascertained the resources of the enemy, in- 
stantly decided on his plan of campaign, and although the opposing 
forces were far from equal, he did not despaff of victory. Mind- 
ful of the good of his soid, he had his breviary and rosary; but 
not forgetful of the well-being of the body, he was armed with a 
Stout stick, his usual companion, and more especially on rent 
days. The robbers, seeing they were three to one, and conceiv- 
ing they had only to do w ith a priest, had not thought it necessary 
to disarm him. Seizing a moment when they weie taking a last 
look to see if any of the money had escaped their search, and 
stealing behind him who had the pistols, he raised his stick in his 
Herculean arm, and let it descend like lightning on the skull of 
thecobber, who rolled senseless at his feel; then, before the other 
two had lime to recover thesnselves, snatched up the two pistols, 
and one in each hand, standing up at his full height, cried out- — 

back, you scoundrels — fall back, or you are both dead men.’* 
The end is, that after some swearing, pistols in hand, he makes 
the one take up the saddle qf the dead horse, and the other the 
body of his^^vounded comrade, who began to show signs of life, 
and m^rch before him to his faonfe, which he entered in triumph 
amidst the shouts and congratulations o|his.^ndering parishion- 
ers. An quinzi^iTie specie un tel honime canonist apris 

sa mortr’ This exploftK)f the curfe procured him the continued 
admiration anti respect of his simple parishioners; we think it is 
only exceecfed by that of the fcourageous old Irish gentleman, 
who, as Jjiost of our readers ma^ recol|ect, dispatched so many 
ruffians in the dark with tll^ kqife ^th wiiich he had been cutting 
the round of beef for supper, t^at stood by his bed-side. 
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Whil*t at Borinio h« makes an excumton to the Mont Gavio, 
and acfcompanies a sportsman to the lake in the vaDej of FraKle 
( Vallis Ferrea), both of which repay the trouble. The following 
extract is a fair specimen of M. Mercey’s style. 

^ Is useless on arriving at a town to desire the postilion to drive to 
the best mn, for all are bad alike. You usually meet on the threshold a 
red faced fat fellow, like what the common people of Paris call v» bel 
hvtuvKti this is the master of the itih, (padrme), a species of filthy giant, 
'«'ho displays one or two goitres, and appears to be placed there as a scare- 
crow to travellers. This lumpish indolent animal interferes only in one 
thing, the receipt and change of money. 

The wife, more stirring, stimulates the cook (tocA), into activity, gives 
an eye herself to the boiling and frying, and often, bottle in hand, attends 
the traveller at table, ready to seize every opportunity of his being ofi" 
his guard, to ply him with enormous bumpers of Sondrio wine. She is, 
moreover, a walking scandalous chronicle, and in a few minutes will 
have put you up to all that has been stud or done for a month past for 
some leagues round. 

In default of a wife, the innkeeper sometimes sends you his daughter, 
ail have before mentioned, ^’his is the most praiseworthy of the customs 
of the country. Tbtlr prattle — agreeable enough, lets one into a thou- 
sand familiar practices which we should* never get at if wrapped up iti 
aristocratic pride, or afraid of opening one’s mouth from the fear of com- 
promising one’s dignity, a childish fear enough in a traveller, whose posi- 
tive duty it is to talk with all, in order to learn all that is worth knowing. 

^ The girls tell us all about their village habits, wretched enough some- 
times, but interesting as pictures of inatiners. Going to church, dress, 
balls, love affairs, the good or bad temper of the priest, whose only fault 
sometimes is, that of not being able to make tlie carnival longer than tbit 
rubrick allows, — all is passed in review. AH reste, the pnest here is 
commonly a good kind of man, and that perhaps from policy and self 
interest. Far from keeping aloof from their poor neighbours, making 
a doleful matter of their religion, atfcd aping a gloomy appearance or 
dress, these gentlemen talk on all subjects, have a finger in every pie, 
ktigh like their neighbours at what comes uppermost, are not very parti- 
cular as to the dress in which they perform their sacerdotal functions, and 
are seen in the coffee-houses amidst the glasses and the cards j and would, 

I doubt not, bie great lovers of weddhigs like that of Cana, where the * 
water was turned into wine. Eiren the young cure, generally the most 
stubborn to manage of the whole gedus, does not here think it necessary 
to assume the siarch aust^ gait which distinguishes the rest of the fra- 
ternity in other places ; be has no objectiem to a joke, and can look at 
a woman without making a wry face. ^ • 

At Bormio, I entered a church as they were christening a little girl, 
who roared lustily. She was most aruelly hound up in swaddling clothes, 
and appeared to suffer from the cold wjter which was sluiced over her. 
The curfe was in high ^od., ^jjlinoun J|ew bis fingers, cut some rather 
odd jokes with the nurse and hy-algfinders, interlarding all he said with a 
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.Oiei^lQ leiDpliatic wocd^ that an Italian pops out as unhesitatingly on all 
.QGjcaaion$[^ as if it was the most, innocent thing imaginable^ but which 
the traveller qui se respecte docs not dare to repeat.” 

In ]620, the Valteliue was the theatre of a new massacre of 
Su Bartholomew'. M, Mercey has given an interesting sketch of 
the religious wars which raged in the Valteline, derived from the 

History of the Reformation in the Orisons” by Aporta. 

Most of our readers are aware that a new military road has 
been recently constructed by Austria at an enormous expense^ to 
enable the troops of that power to pass from Germany into the 
Milanese without infringing on the territories of any neutral 
power. The Swiss have long and nobly resisted the cession of 
the neighbouring Monte Brauglio to facilitate that purpose. This 
road passes over the Stilsferjoch or Monte Stelvio, is 9091 feet 
above the level of the sea, and consequently the most elevated 
road in Europe; as it passes near the Great Orller-Spitz, the 
route has been usually called the pass of the Order. 

The Great Ortler-Spitz (UOrtel-Spilz M. Mercey invariably 
calls it) ranks as the third summit in the chain of ihc European 
Alps, having an elevation of 14,406 feet ^bovc the Mediter- 
ranean. It rises from an, extensive range of high glaciers, but 
is not to be viewed from the vallies at its foot, as their ex- 
treme narrowness prevents the spectator gaining such a point 
of view as would give tlic mountain the full advantage of its 
great height. The iirst ascent of this mountain took place in 
the year 1804. The Archduke John directed Dr. Gebhard, a 
gentleman devoted to .scientific pursuits, to ascertain whether 
tne summit was accea|ible or not. The different sides of the 
mountain were examined, rcw'ards offered, and the doctor be- 
gan to despair of success, wdien a chamois hunter of the name 
of Pichler, a native of the l^asseyrthal, offered Iiiinself for the 
attempt. His known courage as a fearless and skilful hunter 
obtained him the assistance of two peasants of the Zillerthal : and 
on the 127th of September, they set off from Drofui, a village at 
the foot of the mountain on the Tyrolese side. Between ten and 
* eleven a. m. piey reached ihfi highest point. The difficulty of 
breathing was ‘so great, that they Averc only able to make a halt 
of five minutes: but they made use of this short interval to 
observe the barometer. At eight in the evening, they were back 
at Drofui. Fatigue hadv almost deprived them of the power of 
speech, as they, had been seventeen hours incessantly in motion, 
oyer rocj^k, sn4vv and often in the most appalling danger. 

The two barometers tallied exactly ; corresponding observations 
beeft made at MalsI^ Pichler, observes Mr, Latrobe, 
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(from whose tour in 1830* <ve have taken this account) is still 
livings and is described in his movements as more like a goat than 
a human being. From fifty to sixty chamois in the course of a 
summer are his usual spoiL The Great Order was ascended 
from the Suldnerthal three several times, by Dr. Gebhard in the 
course of the following summer. 

M. Mercey ascended the Monte Stelvio from the side of the 
Valteline, and Mr. Latrobe from that of the Tyrol. We prefer 
the account given by the latter of his expedition, and shall make 
bold to copy it. 

Threatening as the weather had been for some days, I was yet to 
be favoured, and while I was quickly wending my w^ay up the narrow 
vale, down which a foaming stream descends from these mighty glaciers, 
I was cheered by seeing the gradual dispersion of the mist that had 
clothed all objects for some hours after sunrise ; and by the time I 
reached the little chapeliy and village of Drofui, but little lingered upon 
the mountains below me, and none upon the bix>ad glistering waste of 
glaciers rising from the head of the valley. The ravine upon which I 
advanced, forms the only approach to the base of these glaciers from the 
northward, though it has two distinct heads, separated by the buttresses 
of the Ortler 3 the westernmost of Drofui, and the easternmost that of 
Suldeii. Had my time permitted it, I should have been glad to have 
visited the latter. The great glacier descending into it is recorded to 
have suddenly made an advance of nearly five miles in the course of 
1 823, and to be now gradually retiring. Beyond Drofui the head of 
the valley opens into a kind of basin, overhung by impending glaciers ; 
the Ortler- Spitz rises to the left, and before you lies the long waste of 
ice and snow stretching between the latter ar;d the Madatsch-spitz, a 
singular black mass of rock, starting abruptly from the breast of the snowy 
mountain, directly over the further end of the viUcy. Extensive glaciers 
descend on either side towards the base. The acclivities are partially 
covered with larch forest, and furmwed by immense earth-slives. •You 
are too much under the Ortler to sec it to advantage. 

In these elevated vallies, lying under the shadow of the huge moun- 
tains to the southward, spring makes its appearance at a very advanced 
period of the year ; at that cheering and delicious season, when the face 
of nature appears to smile under the influence of genial suns, and fruit- 
ful showers, in the lower and more favoured portions of^ibese regions, 
and upon the vast plain at their f«et, the gales of winterare still moan- 
ing in these awful solitudes. And while other lands put on their fresh 

* ** The p€deairiun, a Summer’s Ihimblc in the Tyr«, and some of the adjacent Pro- 
vinccf>, Charles Joseph Latrobe, 1830.” This ^rk contains, Ss far as we have 
observed, niucli more accurate and detailed information relating* to the T)?roI and 
Engadiiie than either the works of M, Mttfcey or Mr. Inglts — bufr the Pedestriuii 

I hough an cxcciloni Itinerary, is very dulf rmding. One of the parts of Mr. Brockc- 
doii’s splendid graphic illuslral ions of (he Passes olthe Alps, is devoted the passage 
of the Monte Stelvio, and in that will fpuud* some interesting topographical and 
statistical inforiiiatioii illustrative of the eil|riivings. 
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covering of verdure^ a fearful contrast is afibrded by the broad war of 
desdation which here heralds the close of winter* Thera is no early 
verdure^ — no cheerful song of birds ; but the frequent avalanqbe^ the 
borsting and encroaching glacier, and the fall of rocks, are tokens of the 
sun’s return. 

The road over the Stilfsfer-joch now turns to the right up the north 
side of a ravine, descending from the westward, and opposite to an enor- 
mous and precipitous pile of rock forming the shoulder of the Madatsch- 
berg. After clearing the first angle of the mountain by following its 
windings, you amve at a small inn, from whence the eye commands the 
depth and termination of the ravine before you, and the whole course of 
this astonishing route to the summit of the ridge, in a series of inter- 
minable zig-zags, lessening in the perspective. The sun was getting to 
its full power, and as 1 surmounted turn after turn, 1 felt that some fa- 
tigue would be incurred befora 1 stood between the boundary of the 
Tyrol and the Valteline. The forests ceased with the Valley of Drofui, but 
to them succeeded slopes covered with a vegetation of such brilliancy 
and beauty, that 1 could not but be amused. Many rare plants found 
only upon the southern Alps crowd the sod at the side of the road. 
Long befora the five miles at which the ascent is calculated had been 
surmounted, the herbage grew thinner, and at length ceased altogether, 
giving place to rock and shale, which returned the hot sun-beams with 
interest. The greater portion of the last league presented a singular 
and astonishing example of human labour. Half the width of the road 
is for the most part, covered in by strongly constructed wooden galleries, 
with roofs and supports sufficiently massive to resist the pressure of de- 
scending avalanches, to which this slope is very subject. This need not 
be wondered at, when the great height of the ridge, over which this 
great undertaking is carried, is recollected. The glaciers descending from 
the flanks of the Madatseb-berg had long been under my feet, and when, 
breathless and exhausted» I stood on the highest point, I seemed nearly 
on the same level as the waste of glaciers from which the principal sum- 
mits are seen to arise* 

As the ridge is computed torrise nearly eight hundred feet above this 
new line, the road is scarcely practicable for troops or heavy stores for 
longer than a period of eight weeks in the height of summer. It is not 
the most picturesque of the passes of the Alps, but certainly one of the 
most singular.” — {Pedestrian, p. 31 7-) 

We susp^t that the statement as to the road not being passable 
for troops fof more than eight w€eks in the year, must be incor- 
rect, as a large body of cantonieri is stationed on the spot, for 
the purpose of keepli^ it constantly freed from snow* We 
passed it in the autumn^f the same year in which it was passed 
by Mr* Latrobe, and altm^ugh several feet of snow had fallen but 
two days before, it Was then entirely cleared off. Indeed it would 
hardly have been worth thp vast expense incurred by Austria to 
open a road required^ in fact, bi^t for troops, and which could 
be of service for eight out of the fifty-two weeks of the year. 
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It is true that the passage of the Stelvio cannot be compared for 
picturesque beauty, with the Via Mala, leading to the Splugen, 
or with parts of the Simplon pass, or some of the other great 
Alpine roads ; yet the vast and solemn grandeur of the intermi- 
nable glaciers and fields of snow which surround the traveller, 
and the towering Ortler, wild in all the majesty of eternal snow, 
well repay bis fatigues. In these modern days of luxury, it 
will be a recommendation that all tliis may be seen without any 
risk or inconvenience beyond that of a bad bed at Bormio or 
Prad. 

M. Mcrcey starts for the ascent from Bormio, between which 
plain and the first stage there are eight bridges, and the road 
passes through seven galleries ; in the rock on the road to the left, 
is the beautiful source of the Adda, which, unlike that of most 
rivers (the sources of which are generally insignificant), gushes 
forth in vast streams of the purest emerald green, from a cleft in 
the rock at a height of fifty feet. Not far from the summit is the 
post house, inhabited throughout the year by the master, a young 
woman, and three douaniers, the sole inhabitants of this inhospi- 
table dwelling, where the snow lies for nine months out of the 
twelve. The pass, up to September^ 1830, had been but little 
frequented by travellers. M. Mercey did not discover one French 
name : even those of the English, noted for their fancy for new 
and unfrequented routes, did not appear in any number; but 
there were several Germans, and amongst the princes and barons, 
the names of Marie-Louiseand Metternich appear accol6sd’une 
mani^re plaisainment sinislre, comme le nom du ge61ier k c6t6 
de celui du prisoiinier.’’ It was in 1825 tliat these high person- 
ages traversed the solitudes of the Stelvio. , 

After the summit was passed, M. Mercey’s charioteer starts 
off for the desceii^t at a pace quicker than was agreeable to his 
nerves : very soon, however, he becomes used to it, the pain be- 
comes mixed with pleasure, and swinging round the xig-^zag turns 
of the road ceases to alarm. ** At the fourth turning” — but we 
must let him explain liis own feelings : 

** Aa quatrifeme detour, raban<|pn avait remplacfe la cfJlinte, et ters le 
milieu du trajet, une sorte de confia,ncc inexplicable 6tait vende se join- 
dre k ce piaisir un peu trouble que donne ce mouvement vif au hol'd de 
Tabime. £u voyant fuir k mes c6te8, aveeda rapidite de la fi^che, tant 
de tableaux ou terribles ou rians, et tourj^er sur ma^tete ces moots 
formidables, je ro'abandoonai k une v&vtr^ pleine de trouble, k une joie 
fantastique et bizarre :-^boubeur moral m&le d'un peu de^ouffrance pour 
les sens, un plalsir des sens m6le d*mi pe^ de soudrance morale, que font 
toqjours feprouver timprhu^ la poim, daos la vie,’* • 

' ii . 

We cannot accuse M. Mereqy in passing the Stelvio of making 
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mountains of molehills; but certainly the road is perfectly safe, 
broad and good, and the descent easy ; he had therefore notliing 
to ^o but to desire the driver of his gig to go gently, and relieve 
himself from all uncomfortable apprehension : but he seems ra- 
ther to court these situations which excite in him so much of the 
poetry of existence. We have said tl^us much in justice to this 
splendid road, and to moderate the apij^ehensions of future tour- 
ists on commencing the descent, whether towards Prad or Bor- 
mio* A drive down Regent’^ Street in a hack cab, drawn by a 
tired horse, has, in truth, far more of real danger than the descent 
he has described. Leaving the Ortler-Spitz, our traveller passes 
along the upper valley of the Adige by Prad, Glurns, Mals, to 
Finstermuntz, and along the splendid Valley of the Inn to In- 
spruck* His descriptions and observations on this part of his 
tour are all lively and well written. 

The dijfFerence in the manners and dress on passing from the 
V altelitie to the Tyrol is remarkable : few of the Swiss costumes 
are handsome or convenient, whilst the fine persons and handsome 
dress of the Tyrolese pdhsauts (mostly similar to that worn by 
the inhabitants of the Zillcrtliall, wfio came to this country as 
Tyrolese minsti'els), add nuich to the interest of the scene. 

On the way to jLahdeck, in the midst of the traveller’s admira- 
tion of a fine view, a singular incident” occurs. A young girl 
starts from behind a rock, springs into his car, and, without much 
ceremony, seats herseff by his side. He is well pleased with this 
compagne de voyage, as she was very pretty. There was some 
difficulty as to verbal coniinunication, but at last be discovers she 
knows a little Italian, and they manage to get on very well. She 
was going to a fete at Landeck, and was dressed in her holiday 
clothes. Here is another bonne fortune, and another opportunity 
to praise the beauty of the /Pyrolese womeiu^ On approaching 
the town, some young peasants called up her blushes by an un- 
seasonable joke, and she takes her leave, not wishing to compro- 
mise her reputation by making her eiflrfec in company with a 
stranger, 

ce qu’elle nVa naivement explique par un mot Italien tr^s-eucr- 
gique, qne je lui ai fait repeter k Seux r^rises, taut il me paraissait 
etrange dans cette jolic bouche !'* 

M. Mercey is no great loVer of Statistics; but to this there is 
an exceptioiuiri favour ^f beauty, which induced him to make 
estiniates au^ *cal|Culation^ in the different countries he passed 
through, ill order to ascertain tlae relative quantum of beauty in 
0ach. Tljus, speaking of the Tyrolese wotben, he says the wo- 
men are strong, often pretty, som|times very handsome~/c calcHl 
sur la ieauie m^a ptesque toujour^ donne trois aur douze. He has 
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not, however, been^ very precise tn stating tlje data on which he 
makes his calculations, whether the old and the young are all 
taken as they dome, or whether only those ranging within a <;er- 
taiii age. ' The terms of the formula may make a material dif- 
ference in the result. In his second edition he ought to clear up 
this important point. 

Imst, a small town beCl^een Lapdeck and Inspruck, may be 
considered (as regards canary birds) as the aviary of Europe. The 
trade in these birds is considerable. An inhabitant informed 
M. Mercey that in a good breeding year, above 150,000 francs 
worth of this musical merchandize is exported. Italy, Germany, 
Prussia, and even Russia, tire the consumers of the stock. 

The public buildings of Inspruck have little of interest ex- 
cept the tomb of Maximilian, by far the most splendid and 
singular monument in Europe. It is in the church dedicated to 
the Holy Cross. Mr. Latrobe^s account of this is better than that 
given by M. Mercey, and we copy it. 

“ In the centre of the main aisle rises the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Maximilian, an astonishing work of art. His ashes repose under the 
ponderous tomb, upon the sides of which his great actions are detailed in 
a scries of matchless basso-relievos ; and the efBgy kneels on the summit 
in the attitude, of prayer, the face turned to the high altar. On either 
side, between the red maihlc columns that support the roof and the altar 
screen, stand twenty-eight giganticdlsironze statues of the princes of the 
House of Hapsburg and tlie illustrious knigbtn of Christendom. The 
noble proportions, elaborate art, and workmanship; the curious spe- 
cimens of ancient armour and costume which they exhibit, and the charm 
which the name of many of them mcercises ovef the imagination in con- 
templating the characters and deeds of past times^all conspire to render 
this scene a strangely interesting one. Besides Rudolph and his imme- 
diate issue, the eye meets with several of the illustrious princes of £\iit>pe 
unconnected with the House of Hapsburg. There stands Theodoric, 
King of the Goths, and Clovis, ancl/as if for the express purpose of con- 
trast, our own Arthur of England, a fine martial figure, stands with open 
beaver between Duke Sigismund with his heavy robes and heavier coun- 
tenance on one side, and the grotesquely-armed Thcopertius on the other. 

Few figures in the midst of that cfowned and imperial assemblage 
strike the imagination mor^ than ^J^e aged figure of GodfrSy of Bouillon, 
standing erect, with the SJ^bols of holy warfare spread over h*!s shield, 
and blazoned upon his armour : but inst^d of tlie kingly crown or helmet, 
which decorate the major part of his nei^bou|s, bearing upon fai&head his 
Master’s twisted crown of thorns.” — Fedestmm, p. 69. • 

These imposing figures are so arrraged, th^t ‘op f6te days a 
wax torch can be placed in the Ifinds of each ; the effect of this 
scene must be magnificent. In a coiner of the same^chiirch, a 
little to the left of the main ent|pance, 'under a plaii^ marble flag- 
stone let into the pavement, lie /he ashes of Andrew Hofer, a 
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peasant If the traveller in Switzerland finds the name of Tell 
enshrined in the hearts of the peasantry, every step he takes in the 
Tyrol will remind him of Hofer: there is not a cottage which 
he enters in which the traveller does not see between the cruci* 
fix and the image of the patron saint, some representation of 
him in the he wore when leading his countrymen to their 
country's battles. Since his military intirder, in his native vallies 
Andrew Hofer is revered by his countrymen as a saint and 
martyr. There is not in all history a more interesting or more 
instructive episode than the,enterprises of Hofer and his compa* 
niotis; — the perfidy and cruelty of Austria, the injustice of his 
executiot)^ by the French, the matchless energy and heroism of a 
band of peasants led on by one of themselves, abandoned by 
Austria, by their own nobles, for whom they were fighting, 
making |iead against the powerful armies of Bavaria and France, — 
all give a deep interest to every thing which relates to 

the patriot When Hofer was led out to execution, his impri- 
soned countrpien, through whom he passed, could not contain 
their indignation and cries for vengeance. Silence, I pray you, my 
friends,*' he said, ** in pity both to you and myself — the time will 
come — I am about to die^ but 1 tell you, that the Tyi^ol dies not 
with me/* There not a few in the Tyrol who already look 
anxiously for the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Whilst at Inspruck M. MerCey makes an ascent to the sum- 
mit of the Solstein; from thence he passes over the Brenner 
to Brixen, makes an excursion up the lower valley of Meran, and 
then returns to Botzen, from Botzen to Trent/ and from Trent 
to Rbveredo: and hi has well described the beautiful and fertile 
country, and the wild and romantic scenery through which his 
routs led^ him, illustrating the manners of the people by little 
anecdote^ and stories picked^ up by the way. It Is the frankness, 
sitnplicity and open-heartedness of the people, the total absence 
of mat griping, grasping greediness which meets the traveller at 
every turn m Switzerland, that make i journey in the Tyrol so 
much more pleasant than oije amidst the wilder grandeur of the 
Swiss Alps and liikes. 

Amobg the many interesting stibjecdfof observation afforded 
by a tour in the Tyrol, one of the most remarkable is the gradual 
admixtn^ of the t^o p^plei^"" of Italy and Germany. On most 
of the other points at w^k'ch the Alps arc crossed, the change is 
moitt rapid,^Whiit the original diffei^tice of the people is not so 
iMIjlked; in passing up^ the V^teline the ^i^lireTice of manners, 
k^uage, ^buildings, 8cc., iavery striking, but it is still more so in 
^v^flhe Brenner ‘down the valley of the Adige. At 
Mcrcey observes, Italian customs begin to predo^ 



minate; no oaths are now heard but ptr BaccAa^ or 

per la Madonna* The canaille of the eityt half naked* lounge 
about, or aleep under the shade and shelter of the arcades i beg^ 
gars without shirts appear in silk stockings and ve|«^t waist* 
coats; here begins a lai^e consumption of garlic* onions, and 
spices ; polenta (a sort of basty-pudiding made of t^e flour of the 
maize), and vegetables Ibrm the principal food of the people, 
Nevertheless, although the Italian character preponderates, still 
the Tyrolian is not entirely obliterated. The character of the 
people is a kind of fused mass, making a whole in which southern 
spirit and gaiety is curiously tempered by Germin gravity and 
phlegm. It exhibits somb analogy to that of the Brefcians, Ber-* 
gamese, &c., but the German mixture prevailing somewhat more 
largely, gives an original and piquant tone to the manners of 
these mountaineers. , ; 

At Roveredo M. Mercey falls in with two travellm^l^c^mpa* 
nions, the one an Englishman de Cantorbery, (by the way, scarcely 
a single name of a place is spelt correctly), bilieux, froid, jugeur 
ironique, aux idees precises et Ameri^Jaines ; ” — the other an 
Italian, who is poetical, and *talks something very like nonsense. 
The common sense of the Englishman does not please his com- 
panions; he, in truth, rather smacks of the utilitarian school, and 
on the whole does not appear to have been a very pleasant com- 
panion. He finds fault with what all have felt to be absurd, as 
well French as English, namely, the expending a large capital 
in erecting a manufactory in thn^ style and on the scale of a 
palace, six times^ larger than is sailed to the, wants of the owner; 
his proposal, however, that the money wbiah niight have been 
saved by not building palaces which the owners were too poor to 
inhabit, or manufactories too large for the wants of trade, should 
have been employed in the erect|gn of^an hospital for the relief of 
the nest of beggars by which th4y were surrounded and annoyed, 
cannot be considered in accordance with the doctrine in vogue> 
that all such charities are detrimental rather than beneficial. We 
recommend to Monsieur C Anglais bilieux, de Cantorbhy^ ^veo 
un visage p&k et un peu rose, et des d'un,mrt (issez terne, 
forthwith to read Miss^^fartineau’s admirable tale of Cousin 
Marshall, and to be better prepared on his next excursion for 
any sentimental French traveller he iStay fdl in with. 

Although Merccy has jtpade bis En&Jshman as ^trabllarious 
and as cold as his imaginUfl^ could coi|p€ive,he«bas put into bis 
mouth some of the best and most straight-^-fprward observations in 
his book. Whether they were really uUered by him or not, we 
have no fault to find, except that, pernaps, he has made him a 
little too bard on the poetic Italian, when his course of enfliusiasm 
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^ fitst digfat of Semp and h bella Itdm^ is somewhat 
1(^0^ bf the lli^t of the white ;iiiiforii^s of sdttie Austrian soldiers 
o[ti tfatiir march* The Englishtn^n breaks out, and addressing tl)e 
s^s, ^Mhese arfe yottr masters and ever will be — the 
of Italy is past^j[l All nations haVe their seasons^ yours is 
in sere the leaf, yOurijlvinter is come. These men have 
t$abi4s, gunl,^lnd chnnon, and know hd^ to u^e ihem-T-th^y have 
leaders, you hi^ve nijne: you kriow^ neither how 
fight: in lieu of |rps you faaV^ nothing biit;4j^|n to oppose 
to them.” Th® is sorely galled by thesPlB^iiatured re- 

« 'hs| and tills to r^te them in the best inahner he can. 

rhS^tust^ of M. Mefcey evidently ISlids him to prefer his poe- 
I to his' raatter-of-fadt companion. Th^y have some long 
conversations together, jn which the f talian initiates him into 
sdme of Abe, mysteries or domestic life in Italy, the most amusing 
part of ;s^ch is his answer to a question as to the manners of 
the Italiahi^adies, “ whether they are not either too affected or 
too naturait” 

“ Too iiafSiral !” exi^laims their compatriot,—** that is to say, that they 
are ignorant of all suhterfugc, all falsehood, all pj^udish airsj that they 
hide their souls no than they dd their facc8,^‘Strip themselves stark 
naked, morafiy, and are as downright as oikcrs are coquettish. All this 
I admit, If you please. At the end of a single day you know whether or 
not you will be allowed’ to pay your court : whether your love will be 
returned: whether you ate liked or disliked; and, if the place is already 
taken, you are told so at once. The dfgr after you have been seen for 
the first time, you wil^be accepted, or k% once sent; about your business. 
Ouf beauties are neither false nor cruel enough to iuake a man miserable 
inerely to gratify their self-love. What you c|Jl Ipvl at first sight dis- 
gthds your French ladies ; but with us such attachmeiits are as durable as 
sudd^ $||pr^ed:^an instant^ they become eternal. Two persons meet, 
^ sfhitten, and an attachment is’^qrmed which 1^^ for life. We do 
things dtftjature willed they sliduld be done. She placed voluptuousness 
in the foreground as a bait ; but the allurement of mere Sensual pleasure 
soon gives way to more intellectual wants. These sentiments, which your 
cold and proud souls call m^rial, become spiritualized.* Possession, re- 
to ybichAappinessMves birth, and the force of habit, 

^trldahen and gi^ a ohara^ir of fidelity a connection 

which is often the effect of chance. It i|%re amddlf^Ms to find these 
ki^ds^^ i^ions except byi^hc death of one of parties, and this 
ilionstl^y has mom of x^rit, inasmtil^ as it is enforced by no contract, 
; s^OTti to rin||^in han\ before a priest gf; the altar. |i is one way of 
' ampifds w the fAly of matrimony. ’ Amongst us mai'riage is a 

^l^em matter' bf business but love is quite aubthi^' thing: — it is love. 
,^;Th^ were well awWfip above,'* said fe,;j^l$ing his eyes, what 
''^hen they gave women these soft-sweet forms, that 
which man does not posi^ss, jiOd in surrounding them 
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lyith an atmosphere pf voluptuousness a«4;i6^^y1f t 
them because they are pret;tyf we Ipye t^^ J^eqause' ibej^^^m us 
happy ^ and we adhere to them because we j/lo}>p j^em, hr even only 
because we loved them.'^ 7 tv: ^ 

And as an, exetup}i ^cation of the truth pf his j^piark, he, re- 
lates an instance of a liui^on of thi^ kind where, after a duration 
of eight years, the. lu^y, one of the greatest beauties of, Bergamo, 
was seized with the itnallrpox, from which she escaped with lifp, 
but with the total sacrifice of ll|r beauty. To tte credit of thp 
lover/* il Taifna cpinme auparUvant; il etait' aussi tendre^ ausai 
einpresse aupr^sde son monsire, qu’il hvait ahtrefois aupir^^ ^P 
la belle Giletta* ^ . f • - .H yoyait avec les yeux de Tbahitude et d|U, 
pass6, oti, j’aime ipiOux encore le croire, avec les yeux du cojurJ 

From Riva M. Mercey goes along the Lake of Garda to De^ 
zenzano by steam, having Thrst made an expedition to Arco and 
Torbole. At Torbole he witnesses a lake storm. No traveller, 
since the time of Virgil, ever visits the accommodating Garda 
without a tempest. ^ 

** ^ Til lare ma^ime tuque, 

Fluctibus et fremitu asiurgens, Benace^ maiino.** 

And here the tour ends. 

M. Mercey is a bad describer of scenery^jimd seasons. Yet 
from the various attempts, it would seem that he considers this his 
forte. His pages are crowded with descriptions. Mountains 
and mountain ranges with snow, b^re and barren without snow 9 
rivers sluggish and slow, foaming ahd furicuis; torrents, forests, 
lakes and plains, and under every aspect, sum-rise, sun-set, the 
full glare or meridian day, the grey of Evening, and night dark- 
ness, all are brought into play. And yet he hit® scarcely e\er 
succeeded in impressing on the Reader’s mind a clearjpr 

vivid image of any one pf the sc^hbs he has described. He talks 
much about painting and t^e picturesque, and is liimself nb mean 
artist, as before observed 9 but neither his descriptions nor his 
drawings exhibit any great knowledge pf the principles of CQiiO': 
position or of broad massing. . Whilst shouldi^e seeking, aft^r 
general character, he, tosuf;? b™®^l^ in 'me detail!, atM probably 
he considers description a'' 4 auch more easy matter tbiU|^ it really 
is. The shortiT^ragraph o** iwo iii Dr. Cla(|;e's travqjj^; (we 

J uote from repoliection;) in wh^ii he descwes the basjii y‘%iiibh 
nspruck i$ situated as ^o^^surrounded p the otterhangingf|h^Is, 
that the wolves^, prowling^ amidst the mouptaia tops^look down 
into the streets of the city, gives a better ndtion of the place than 
any one of the elaborate de$criptions peUtained in Nlv Mercey^s 
two volumes. A little more thought, a littlo\;less care aa to the 
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fimdi upd tbe acceilsories^ tnor^ attention to the composition as a 
1ihole> with a studied detertnination to say no more than is felt, 
and not to w rite at all until something is actually felt,~will make 
Mercey’s next work (as far as sentiments and descriptions 
go) better worth reading than the one before us. At present he 
teems in a constant state of sickly preparation ; be would seem to 
grow his descriptions and sentimental feelings as people do mus^ 
lard and cress* only to cut them down by handfuls, the very moment 
die first seed-leaves peep above the ground. We fear that much 
schooling on this head is necessary; for just preceding a flood of 
vapid and detailed description of the first view of the lake of 
Oarda, from a high point of the road from Roveredo to Riva, 
be makes his Italian companion burst forth with the beautiful 
descriptiod by Dante of the same scene. 

Su|Ki in Italia bella giace un laco 
Appi^ deir Alpe, che serra Lamagna, 

Sovra Tirolli, che ha nome Benaco. 

Per mille fbnti e piu, credo, si bagna, 

Tra Garda, e val Ca, monica e Pennine, 

Deir acqua cbe nel detto lago stagna. 

Xroco & nel .mezzo la doye il Treutino 
Pastore, e quel di Brescia, e il Veronese 
Segnar poria, se fesse quel camino, 

Siede Peschiera, belio e forte arnese 

Da fronteggiar Bresciani e Bergamaschi, 

Onde la riva intorno piil discese. 

Ivi convien cbe tutto qtianto casebi 

Cio che in grembo a Benaco star non pu6f 
£ fassi fiume giit pei verdi pasebi. 

Tosto cbe I’acqua a correr mette co, 

Non pid Benaco, ina Mincio si cbiama 
- Fino a Governo, dove cade in Po. 

Non molto ha corso, che trova una lama 
Neila qual si distende e la inipaluda, 

E suol di state talor ess^ grama.*' * . 


III beauteous Italia lake there lies, 

Its name Bena'ciis, over die Tyrol, ^ 

Above it, high the lofty Alps arise 
Mor&than a thousand gushing springs, I ureeti, 
Wiicit *twixt Cailidnicfi and G^rda roil, 
Tiiiwake receives witliia its bosom sheeb. 
Here is% spot where Brescia’s Bishop ^ 
Aleet with Verona’s, and with Treuto'*8?t^) v 
And give thlir blessings lu each ©thefts sight. 
Where slopes the bank with easier descent, 
Againft the Bergamese and Bresdan foe 
A warlike front Peschiera doth present. 
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A description of this beautiful counti^^ (the commencement of 
the magiiihceiit series of lakes, — beginning w ith Garda, and end- 
ing with Orta,-— which lies along the foOt of the Alpine chain, 
intersecting the fertile plains of Lombardy,) at once so simple 
and poetical, — whilst from its accuracy it might almost serve as a 
map— one should have supposed must have given him the key he 
w^as in search of* We had written these observations before w'e 
found, at the end of the second volume, that M. Mercey had 
entered fully into the merits* and detherits of description, and its 
difficulties. And we can only express our surprise, that one who 
has thought so much and so w'ell on the subject should have 
failed so completely in tlie execution. 

From what we have already said, it will be seen that we think 
favourably on the whole of M. Mercey us an amusing w'lilcr of 
a very light book. He has succeeded well enough, we have no 
doubt, to induce him to write another; if he does, w'e hope that 
he may be induced to add a little more ballast, a little more pliU 
losopliy and observation, and to omit some portion of his sentU 
ment and description; and as he grow's older, he will probably 
find fewer Julias iu the sa/tes a manger^ and that the felicmima 
fiottes will be less frequent. There ^vere parts of the country 
which he omitted to see, in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
which he visited, quite as interesting and as beautiful as the 
scenes he describes; we allude particularly to the Pustei thal, the 
Val de None, opposite to Salurno, on the road between Uotzen 
and Trent, the valley of the Suiza, from Saltzbuig to Uadgastien, 
and the beautiful lake of the Kbnig-see on the confines of Ba- 
varia, which would have well repaid him for the trouble of a visit. 
JMo one going to the Tyrol should omit any one of these. 

We have no room, and it is beyond our province, to ninka any 
particular observations on Mr. IngJis’s Travels in the 7 Jy/W, al- 
ready adverted to, and which appeared about the same time with 
M. Mercey’s Tour; but we must remark that its merits are far 
inferior to those of the same author's Spain in 1830. Some 
inaccuracies show that the observatjous must have been made at 


Tijfrc fall the waters with their swelling tide. 

That from Benacus’ bosom running u^er, 

In linijiid stieatus through vei|latu meadows gUdff. 

* When Iron) the take ii tirst bejwis to flow, , 

’Tis MitwBfo callM — Bcnaci^now no more-i- 
E’en to (joverno, where it Jdins the Po. *> 

Nor uundercth far, ht'|>re it finds a plain, 

OVr winch its waves in stagnant pools are spread; 

Where, iu the summer, tKuiiuus vapours 

From Mr.WrighPs very able translation the Inyerwa, recently pubnlhed, Cafltd UlU 
lines 61 — 81 * 
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least in haste^ and almost afford ground for suspecting that he 
could not have seen all the places he describes. We must take 
the liberty of giving Mr. Inglis one caution, (which future traveU 
lers will do well to keep in mind,) and it is on a subject of import- 
anfce ; namely, when travelling in a country subject to the dominion 
of Austria, to be careful not to repeat conversations on political 
subjects. In a short expedition up the Pustertbal, Mr. Inglis has 
repeated some observations of that kind, with indications of tlie 
place and persons, sufficient, one should suppose, to secure his un- 
fortunate friends a place in some Austrian dungeon, as a reward 
for their confidence in him. Does Mr, Inglis suppose that Prince 
Metternich is so indifferent to what is said by waiters on the 
Tyrol, as not to read by himself or deputy all that is written upon 
it? aud (knowing what he does of Austrian politics and police) 
can he suppose that his friends’ interests w'ill be advanced by 
publishing to the world, the sentiments they uttered in the free- 
dom of personal intercourse? Our only hope is, that the inter- 
locutors are imaginary, or at least that they are so disguised as to 
elude all vigilance, even of the Austrian police. Mr. Inglis is not 
the only one who has erred grievously on this head. Others have 
recklessly compromised the interests of those who, in confidential 
communication expressed opinions, the publication of which 
might have been their ruin. 

Art. VIIL — i. Die Poeste der Troubadours. Nach gedruckien 
und handschriftlicheii Werkeu derselben dargesteUt von Fried- 
rich Diez, ausserordentlich Professor an der Kdnigl. Preus- 
sischen Rheinuniversitat. (The Poetry of the Troubadours, 
illustrated from their printed and manuscript Works, by 
F. Diez, Professor Extraordinary in the Royal Prussian Uni- 
versity of Bonn.) Zwickau, 182G. 8vo. 

S. Leben mid Werke dev Troubadours. Kin Beitrag zur 
ndhern Kemitriiss des Miilelalters, von F, Diez. (Lives and 
Works of the Troubadours, a Contribution towards a more 
intimate ^Knowledge of* the Middle Ages, by F. Diez.) 
Zwickau, f829. 8vo. ♦ 

Few chapters in the whole history of literature have been al- 
lowed to remain incomplete for so long u period, as those which 
relate to the TroubadouWof Provence and their illustrious rivals, 
the^Trduveivi's' of Normol^dy. Of the two, the Provencal poets 
have undoubtedly the least rifason to complain of the neglect 
pvbich thill implies, for to^hem fame was dealt out with an un- 
hand« Schlegel says, tout le monde parlait des Trou- 
adding, with equal tr^ith, ‘‘et pe 4 \sonne ne les connais- 
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sait anti from this ignorance of their proper claims to admira- 
tion, their encomiasts long continued to attribute to them the 
sparkling qualities for which their Norman contemporaries were 
pre-eminently distinguished, and to load them with praises at the 
expense of those whose equal merits were left at once unho- 
noured and unsung/* When at length the works of Barbazan, 
Legrand, and other editors of the remains of the Norman poets, 
obtained for the latter that attention which had been so long de- 
nied them, a violent reaction in the opinions of the reading public 
threw the merits of the Troubadours into a state of temporary 
oblivion; and it was not until llaynoiiard published his inestim- 
able Choix des Poesies originales des Troubadours, that there ex- 
isted materials to enable us to form anything like a just apprecia- 
tion either of the faults or beauties of these brilliant votaries of 
" le gai saber/* Not that there had been wanting writers willing 
to employ their pens in recoiding their history : ot such there were 
many; but all of them, from Nostradamus down to Millot, alike 
deficient in an intimate acquaintance with their subject, the want 
of which w'as but poorly ccvnipcnsated by their blind and indiscri- 
minating admiration. Raynouard*s volumes at length dispersed 
the clouds which had so lon^ overshadow'ed the bright star of 
Provenqal poetry ; and w hen it again shone forth upon the world, 
it seemed to have acquired fresh lustre from the obscurity in 
which it had for a time been enveloped. In the pages of that 
learned and admirably edited collection, will be found materials 
of equal inteiest to the poetical amateur, the philologist, and the 
liistorical student : the first is provided with an ample store of his 
favorite reading, distinguished by the peculiar originality of the 
ideas, as well as the pleasing harmony of the versification ; the 
second is instructed by the copious and skilful developiueirt of a 
language possessing beauties, whi(A have been but imperfectly 
transmitted to its descendants; and the third gratified by a dis- 
play of historical facts and allusions tending to throw new light 
upon the state of society in the so called good old times. We 
feel a pleasure in paying this ji^t tribute of approbation to 
AI, Rayiiouard’s work, w'hich,^wheii completed by*his long-pro- 
mised glossary, will long remain a model of imitation for all simi- 
lar works. To the attention which its publication has excited on 
behalf of the Ti oiibadoius, we are probably indebted for the pre- 
sent volumes on the subject by Profe^r Diez, of •which w e pro- 
pose to give oar leaders such an acedunt as may make them ac- 
quainted with the distinguishing^ characteristics oi the froiiba- 
dours and their poetry. • • 

Under this name of Troubadours (a name derived from the 
Provencal trobaire, to find ; troiador, the findet^ or inventor), are 
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iti<i1uded all those poets of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ 
whose writings are composed in the langue d’Oc, or Provengat 
tdrigue, one of the oldest, and, in vaiious points of view, one of 
the most remarkable of the languages which derive their origin 
from the corruption of the Latin, and which was spoken both in 
the South of France and the eastern parts of Spain. It is not 
iMIsy^tD fix the precise boundaries within which this language was 
used; for general purposes, it is sufficiently accurate to say, that 
it was the prevalent idiom south of the Loire ; while its rival, the 
langue d!Oit (the Norman French), was the dialect of the pro- 
vinces to the north of that river. In Spain, the longue d'Oc was 
chiefly used in Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, and the 
Balearic Islands, where, according to Bastero, it existed in a cer- 
tain degree of purity so late as 1724, when he wrote upon the 
subject; while in the south of France it had been long supplanted 
by the Limousin, Langtiedociati, &,c. 

I'he exact period to which \vc may assign the origin of Trou* 
badour poetry is involved in much obscurity. The contemporary 
Latin literature, holding no doubt its <vernucular rival in little es- 
teem, makes scarcely any mention of it; while from the earliest 
of those votaries of the Provengal muse whose works have been 
handed down to us, we derive little or no information on the sub- 
ject, and we are therefore reduced to conjectures. In every 
country it should be remembered, that popular poetry is always 
the oldest; and as it is ever distinguished by simplicity, both in 
the style of its narratiyes and descriptions, and in the metrical 
form in which it is composed, so it finds most favour in those 
times when men’s minds are filled with a belief in the marvellous, 
.and their spirits inflamed by a longing after adventure. The rea- 
son ot this is obvious; for it is in the results of these exciting in- 
fluences, that popular poetry every where finds its most attractive 
materials. Production, as the political economists have it, is the 
Oousequeiice of demand, and it applies to poetry as well as to 
every thing else. From the demand for these popular compoit^ 
lions, arose tlj^e wandering miftctrels, whose business it was to tra- 
vel round the Countiy, reciting tales and adventures, and relieving 
the monotony of their recitations by musical accompaniments. 
To ibis class of adventurers, whose powers of amusei’neut were 
adapted to the understanding and taste of hearers of every rank, 
tlj0 cabin^ of llie serf and hall of his feudal master alike were 
open* The cflironiclers who have written since tlie eighth century 
make frequent mention of them,* under the names of joadatoreSt 
scurr^^ mimi^ &dc. and it is obvious, from many allu- 
siooi itt odntemporaty writers, that they often assumed the eba- 
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racters of buffoon or jester ^ when those of singer and musician 
failed to please. 

Mowhere did these amusing companions find heartier wel- 
come than in the southern parts of France; and that their exer- 
tions were rewarded with something more substantial than empty 

S raise, we may gather from the bitter complaint of Philip 
louskes, a Norman poet of the thirteenth century. 

Qiiar quant li buens rois Charlemaine 
Ot tout niise a son demaine, 

Provence qui mult est plentive 
De vins, de bois, d’aigue de rive 
As leceours, as mcnestreiix, 

Qui sont auques luxuricux, 

Le donna toute c departi.” * 

But at length a change carnc over the spirit of the times, W’hich 
forms an epoch in the history of the middle ages. The rudeness 
W’hich, up to the eleventh century, characterized the behaviour of 
the nobles, then gave way, and a more refined and intellectual 
mode of life began to displ^ay itself in the palace and the castle; 
and this refinement, which we now recognize as tlie spirit of chi- 
valry, may be said to have been prepared by the institution of 
knighthood, and completed by the operation of the first crusade. 

The popular poetry, as it then existed, was not adapted to this 
alteration in the complexion of society, the tone of which had be- 
come much more artificial. As poetry, in order to please, must 
be in unison with the feelings of those to whom it is addressed, 
there necessarily arose a more artificial 'style of composition, 
which, having its origin in the spirit of knighthood, reflected back 
a powerful influence on the source from which it sprung. 

It w'as in the south of France that this first made its appear- 
ance; for that rich and fertile country, “abounding in all that 
could delight the senses and soothe the imagination,” and enjoy- 
ing, beyond most other European states, the advantages of edu- 
c^|ion, prosperity, and domestic peace, was indeed the cmdle of 
knighthood; which, allying itself tl\|ere, more closely and at an 
earlier period than elsewhere, with the enjoyments jrf life, a pas- 
sion for display, and a homage \o the fair sex, thus uniteti all the 
necessary materials of cultivated poetry. There it was that, soon 
after the commencement of the crusades, chivalry reached the 
summit of its glory; and there, about tbfe same time, we may see 
all the characters of Troubadour po|try fully displayed in the 
productions of Pierre Rogier aiidihis contemporaries. 

• ft When Charlemagne had brought all countries under his dominTon, he made 
over and divided the vrhole of Provence, which is rich in wiue, woods and riveiS, 
among the luxurious musicians and minstrd^.” 
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The Troubadours themselves, with the exception of Guiraut 
Riquier, are silent as to the origin of the art they practised. In 
a poem written by him in the year 1273, in the form of a peti- 
tion to Alphonso X. of Castille, relative to certain circumstances 
connected with the poets, he touches, but unfortunately far too 
briefly, upon this, to us, highly interesting topic. The opinion of 
a distinguished votary of the Provencal muse is, however, of too 
much importance to be overlooked ; and we must not, therefore, 
omit quoting the few words he bestows upon it, for the sake of 
the hints with which they furnish us. 

Car per homes senatz 
Sertz de caique saber 
Fo trobada per ver 
De primier joglaria 
Per metr els bos en via 
D’alegrier e d onor. 

L’estrumen an sabor 
D*auzir d'aquel que sap 
Tocan issir a cap, 

E donan alegrier. # 

Perqii'el pros de primier 
Volgion jOglar aver, 

Et cnquai* per dever 
N'an tug li gran senhor. 

Pueis foron trobador 
Per bos faitz recon tar 
Cbantan e per lauzar 
Los pros et enardir 
En bos faitz, car ebauzir 
Los sap tal, que no’ls fa ... . 

Aisi a nion albir 
Comenset joglaria 
E cadaus vit ja 
Ab plazer entr’els pros/’*^ 

, From this passage w^e should conclude, first, that the Jongleurs, 
of musicians, were of earlier date than the Troubadours, and, 
them, formed part of the retviiue of a court; and secondly, that 
the cultivated or court poetry had ,its origin from certain masters 
of it, and not from the nobles themselves, whose feats and praises 
indeed were but subjects for the songs. 

Professor Dlez denies that there existed among the Trouba- 

* " Verily, jongleric, in the was introduced by wise and learned nictu in 

lo procure, by well played instruniqots* honour and erqoynient to the nobles* 
Tbefse in |lie beginning kept jonglcinjjj, and in the present day the great ones of tlie land 

so, ^ Afte^^wards came Troubadours, to sitte of high deeds, and so to praise tlic 
itdblca as to incite otliors to imitate them. For those who cannot accomplish such, 
may lyiow how to appredaite ^ 
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dours established societies or academies for the encouragement 
of Poetry — or even Courts of Love; and refers to a volume 
which he has p.ublished on the subject of the latter most remark- 
able institutions for proofs in support of his opinion* This 
volume we have not yet seen, and must therefore postpone for 
the present our observations upon this point of Provencal literary 
history. 

And here we may as well point out the distinction between the 
Troubadours and Jongleurs. The name of Troubadours, by 
which were designated those who occasionally employed them- 
selves in poetical cotnposition, was very frequently considered as 
applicable only to the Lyric poets: many of whom complain of 
the attention with which the nobles listened to the recital of tales 
and romances. Most of the Troubadours were skilled both 
in music and singing, such as were not so supplying their defi- 
ciences, like Pierre Cardinal and Guiraut de Borneil, by retain- 
ing a Jongleur in their service. Some even composed the airs 
to which their verses were sung. At a period too when there 
were more ears to listen to the recital of w'onders and adventures, 
than eyes capable of reading them, the ability to read aloud such 
matters was no trifling accomplishment, and one for which 
Arnaut de Maruelh w^as much distinguished. “ Lcgia de /io- 
the Provencal biography of this poet; and the same 
authority mentions Elias Cairel as celebrated for another accom- 
plishment equally rare, that of being able to write ; “ bene scrivia 
mots e sons.’' Tliere w^as no dishonour attached to the name 
of Troubadour — Kings have not been aslramed to claim it — and 
the characters of the Knight and Troubadour were frequently 
united in the same person. 

The Jongleurs who made their calling the source of their^sub- 
sistence did not compose, but accompanied with their musical 
instruments the pi^oductions of those Troubadours, wdio were 
unskilled in the science of harmony, and likewise sang the songs 
y^ich the Poets had composed. To them it more particularly 
bmonged to relate the innumerable tales wdiich were current in 
the country. Nay, more, many of them varied the estertainments 
at which they were present by Exhibitions of mimicry, and sleight 
of hand. 

The spirit of chivalry made it imperative on the nobles to keep 
open house for all the wandering follovvers of war and minstrelsy, 
and the poets, by perpetually echoing the scntimeqt that it was 
more noble to give than to receive, kept this feeling alive in the 
breasts of the rich, and ensured for themselves w^e|conie and 
hospitality in their dwellings. The pklace of the prince and the 
hall of the great feudal lord werq alike open to them. 
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Here at the feasts, which succeeded the chase or the tourna*^ 
ments, would both Troudadours and Jongleurs display their skill, 
and receive the honours and recompense to which tlieir exertions 
were deemed entitled. Sometimes they were rewarded by pre- 
sents of coursers and their trappings, sometimes by rich clothing, 
sometimes also by money. And that the Jongleurs were treated 
much after the same fashion, we learn from Raimon de Miraval, 
who advises the one whom he retained in his service, to seek out 
certain patrons of song, who would give him garments and a 
horse. 

That both poets and musicians were munificently requited for 
their endeavours to amuse their patrons, the mere list of those 
M’ho encouraged the votaries of Provencal Poetry will sufficiently 
testify. Among the first of these, we see several of the Counts 
of Provence of the house of Barcelona, to wit, Raymond Be- 
rengar the Third ; his son Alphonso the Second ; and his son and 
successor Raymond Berengar the P'ourth. Our own chivalrous 
king 

Richanl, who robbed the Lrion of his heart 
Aud smote the Payuim foe in Palestine,*' 

Vied with these Provencal* rulers in good-will to the Trouba- 
dours — nay, it is even contended that lie enrolled himself among 
their number. His mother, the haughty Eleanor of Guienne, 
evinced her gratitude for the manner in which the Troubadours 
had sung the praises of her sex, by lier powerful and continued 
patronage; and in this labour of love she was rivalled by the Vis- 
countess Ermengarde df Narbonne. 

Alfonso the Second, of Aragon, was another mighty prince who 
honoured our poets with his countenance, and both Peter the 
Second and Third imitated his example ; in Castile, they were not 
less favoured by the kings Alphonso the Ninth and Tenth. 

It is needless for us to swell the catalogue of their patrons. It 
need not be matter of surprise, that as they were the heralds of 
men’s reputations, all, of any rank, should be glad to secure bf 
fair words and liberal gifts, a«place of note in those rolls of fame 
which it wasibe business of oiirpqets to emblazon. 

But the fairest day will have an end, and the bright reign of 
the Provencal Poets was at last brought to a close after a dura- 
tion of about two hundred years. Various theories have been 
propounded by way of accounting for this overthrow; among 
which, that which has been most insisted on, namely, the suc- 
ceesful literary cultivation of other tongues of Roman origin, is 
]%garcfed by Professor Dierf as the one which is most easily re- 
fisrted. For tvlieti Oante appeared, Provengal poetry had already 
declinedi since the Older masterr of it are alone mentioned by 
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him ; while of his Troubadour contemporaries he appears to have 
been wholly ignorranU 

The poetry of the Provencals had its rise in tlie pure spirit of 
chivalry which animated the twelfth century, and exhibited itself 
in the poetical character of that age. When, therefore, in the 
course of events, the impoverishment of the nobles, partly re-< 
suiting from the expenses incurred by them in the crusades, and 
other warlike enterprizes, and partly from their extravagance and 
love of display, combined with other causes, such as the increased 
power of the burghers, to compel them to adopt a more retired 
mode of life ; this poetry w as no longer in request. It could only 
exist in the sunshine of a Court, and these beams of favor being 
withdrawn!, its votaries ceased to strike the chords to which the 
hearts of its former patrons no longer responded. In short, w'hat- 
ever might be the remote causes of the decline, the immediate one 
is as correctly as quaintly indicated by Nostradamus: — ** Mais 
defaillans des Mecenas, delaillirent aussi les poctes/’ Other 
causes, such as the religious wars against the Albigenses, the 
accession of the House of the throne ot Naples, the 

removal of the Papal Court from Avignon, &c. no doubt contri- 
buted to the same result. There were* still, it is true, poets and 
singers who claimed and received the hospitality formerly be- 
stowed upon them, but they were generally of the lowest grade, 
W'hose misconduct at length occasioned their banishment. Ihose 
w'ho were ennobled by the high feelings which once animated the 
hearts of the Troubadours were few indeed. Guiraut Riquier’s 
poem show’s the spirit which influenced these latter masters, and 
his life their fate. 

Having tlius sketched the rise, reign, and downfall of the 

Poetry of the Troubadours,’’ as developed in the first division 
of Professor Die/Zs volume, bearings that title, w'e proceed to the 
consideration of that more important part of it, the poetry itself. 

The poetry of the Troubadours is distinguished by three 
several characteristics, of which, the first is simplicity of idea— 
but it is the simplicity of art, not the barrenness of ignorance# 
The poets seek not ^ ^ 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 

To throw a perfume on the violet/’ 

but are Well content to exhibit the works of nature as finished by 
her master-hand, and only step out l>f the straight and narrow 
road of simplicity to which tliey.for the most part confine ihein*^ 
selves, to display the metaphysical cfcsuistry which marked their 
code of love. Their praises of virtuous and heroic deeds, their 
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detestation of tyranny and hypocrisy, are alike distinguished by a 
stern and dignified simplicity, which gives them increased force 
by stamping them emanations from a love of truth — outpourings 
of a spirit of justice. Their second characteristic is delicacy of 
expression, and the last and most important, a spirit of originality, 
the necessary result of the varied and novel influences from which 
it sprung, and which imparts a charm to these compositions, such 
as no vapid imitations of the classics could have aft’orded. Whe- 
ther, had they been so disposed, the Provencal writers had much 
opportunity of studying the poetical master-pieces of Greece and 
Rome, is a point not quite decided. M. Raynouard thinks that 
they were not altogether unacquainted with them, although they 
made but little use of such knowledge. The literature of Pro- 
vence had indeed its own independent and distinct resources, in 
the state of society, the political condition of the country, the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the times, the influence of religion, and 
most of all in the spirit of chivalry. Such being the case, we can 
readily admit the accuracy of M. Raynouard^s remark ; — “ II fut 
moins difficile sans doute aiix Troubadours d’inventer iin genre 
particulier, que d’imiter le genre classique/’ 

Jiut although all the compositions of these poets are distin- 
guished by the qualities wdiich we have here named, each being 
tinted by the colouring of the mind from which it emanated, the 
charge of sameness cannot justly be brought against them. They 
have all, indeed, a family likeness, yet each is marked by peculia- 
rities and lineaments, which serve to distinguish it from those by 
which it is surrounded. Moreover, they are not limited to the 
expression of one feeling; for though the majority are conse- 
crated to the charms and delicacy of love, others are filled witli 
severe strictures upon the moral and political vices of the age, 
wdiile others again are dedicated to the praise of noble deeds, and 
the illustrious actors of them. 

As a great variety of feelings required to be developed, this 
naturally gave rise to a variety of forms of composition. It was 
found that the love-song anij the satire, the elegy, and the eulo- 
giuni might'^fie rendered more eft’ective by a form peculiar to 
itself, which after a time becaine specially appropriated to it. 
The number of rhyming words contained in the Provengal lan- 
guage no doubt facilitated very considerably this judicious ar- 
rangement. 

It may hejie be remarked that the nomenclature of these several 
species is not very precise ; for this reason we need not enter into 
any lengthened detail of th^ names and peculiarities of the vari- 
ous forms of poetical composition practised by tWe Troubadours ; 
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but confine ourselves to the three most prominent and popular 
classes, namely, the lyrical^ the didactic and the narrative* 

As the Troubadours owe the reputation which they still enjoy 
almost entirely to the excellencies of their lyric poetry, this 
branch naturally first demands our notice; and moreover, as love 
forms the theme of the most numerous and important of their 
productions of this class, a few preliminary remarks upon the 
nature of that passion, as it is exhibited in the works under con- 
sideration, will not be out of place. 

An essential characteristic of this poetry is, that it is addressed 
rather to the fancy, than to the hearts of its hearers. The love 
which inspired the bosom of the Troubadour, partook of the 
same character us the poetry w'hich emanated from its existence. 
It was essentially a poetical passion, that is, a passion indulged 
in less from the operation of natural feelings, than from the ad- 
vantages it presented in its poetical uses. The poet selected for 
the object of his songs, the lady whom he deemed most worthy of that 
lionor, sometimes the daughter, frequently the wife, of the noble un- 
der whose roof he resided. Inferiority of condition on the side of the 
poet was no bar to his claifli to a requital of his affections, for 
his genius and his talent might entitle^ him to take rank with the 
highest. The marriage vow, on the part of the lady, was no bar 
to the advances of the poet, for a serious and earnest passion 
rarely existed between the parties. But according to the usages 
of the times, every noble beauty must muster in her train some 
admiring poet — every bard was obliged to select some fair object 
of devotion, wdiom he might enshrine ii\ his verses, and glorify 
before the world; and both parties were well content to dignify the 
cold-blooded relationship in which they stood to each other, by 
the hallowed name of love. That the head, and not the heart, 
was most frequently the source of this simulated affection, is 
showm by the fact, that we find in* cases where the chosen fair 
one was living in single blessedness, the poetical wooings of her 
imaginative adorer rarely terminated in the prose of marriage. 
There were instances, certainly, of such events resulting from 
these poetical connexions, but the;^ were few ; noj: so those in 
which the married fair, who woke the poet’s lyre, broke the silken 
bonds of matrimony, and made returns somewhat more than 
Platonic to the herald of her charms.* The connection between 


* The Injured husbands on many occasions a^nged tlierasolvesavith severity, and 
even with dreadful cruelty, on the unfaitlilful ladles, and the musical skill and cliival- 
rous character of the lover proved no protection^o his person. But the real system 
was seen in this, tha^ in the poems of the other J'roubadours, by whc^i such events 
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the parties frequently degenerated into intrigue* but rarely ele* 
vated itself into a noble aiid virtuous attachment. 

That a passioiii so essentially artificial in its origin, should 
give rise to equally artificial forms for its avowal, was to be ex- 
pected. Accordingly, we find the amatory poetry of the Trouba-* 
dours distinguished more for delicacy of expression, than fer- 
vency of thought — for a pleasing application of well known images, 
rather than a ready coinage of new and appropriate ones. The 
feelings of the poet were evinced rather in the constancy, than in 
the ardour of his homage. — Prom morn till noon, from noon 
till dewy eve,’’ he was expected to mark his devotion to his 
mistress, by harping variations on one endless theme, her beauty 
and his love. In the execution of this task, he was not con- 
fined to one style of composition, but might choose the Chant or 
the Chanson, the Sow or the Sonet, tlie jJlba, or the Serena, or 
in fact, whichsoever of the many set forms of speech” he 
thought best adapted to record his suifferings, or display his 
genius. Such is the general character of this branch of Trou- 
badour poetry; there are exceptions certainly, exhibiting both 
fervor and sincerity, and in a high ddgree, but in these cases the 
sentiments to which they, have given expression appear to have 
been the result of real and not of counterfeit emotions. The 
Pianhs, or songs written upon the death of a mistress, generally 
display the pathos and tenderness which such an event might be 
expected to call forth. 

As an illustration of this part of our subject, our readers will 
probably not be displeased with an attempt at a translation of an 
Alba, or morning song — a species of composition, which bears 
considerable resemblance to the watch songs of the German 
Minnesingers. The original is from the pen of a ladt/, (so 
much for Provencal morality !), whose name has not been 
handed down to us, and is distinguished for a gracefulness and 
elegance, of which w^e fear but fevv traces will be found in our 
version* We could indeed have little hope of transfusing them, 
seeing that Schlegel has already pronounced that the beauties of 
Provengal ppetry are of a kind not communicable through the 
mediun>of trknslauon. 


are recorded, their pity is all bestowed on the hapless lovers, while without the least 
allowance for just provocation, tl»e injured husband is held up to execration.'* — Sir 
AValter Scott, Anne GeiersUint vol. ii. note pp. — 4. 

See, also, an article in a former K umber of this journal, for fuller illusfrationa of the 
mordity of the Troubadours, No, xii. pp. 357*-3G4. It was there justly observed 
that the cicisbeisiii of the modern ItUlisus takes its origin from the Troubadour code 
of Love. ^ ^ 
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Witbin 4 mead, under n bawtlmrn tree, 

The Lady clasped her lover tenderly^ 

Until the watch cried out the dawn I see.*' 

Oh *God, Oh God, tbe dawn it comes too soon ! 

Ob would to God that night ne’er passed away ! 

That ni’er from roe luy love were forc’d to stray! 

Would that the watch ne'er saw nor dawn nor day ! 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Dainty sweet friend, let us each other kiss, 

In yonder glade, where each bird sings of bliss. 

Despite my jealous lord, let us do tins. 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Dainty sweet friend, let us some new game play, 

While each bird trolls its tuneful roundelay. 

Until the watch’s pipe proclaim the day ! 

Ob God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Sweet, sweet breath gushing from those lips so rare. 

Of my true love, my courteous, brave and fair ! 

I drink deep draughts of that delicious air ! 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Charming the fair one is, as fair can be. 

By many worshipped for her rare beautie, 

And in her heart she loves right loyally. 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

In the SirveuteSf or satirical songs, the poets, being no longer 
confined within the narrow circle of th^ tender passion, dis- 
play their talents to much greater advantage, and show that 
their thoughts and feelings were made of sterner materials than 
they have generally had credit for. The age of the Siryente 
equals that of the love song, for the Count of Poictiers has left 
us specimens of his composition in both these classes. The 
Sirvente, which forms certainly the most important portion 6f 
Provengal literature, is of three kinds, the political, the moral, and 
tfie personal. The first refers entirely to the political events of 
the world in general, and of Proveiile in particular^ the second 
to the vices and follies of the age ; and the third, to individual or 
personal affairs, which might generally be classed with the first, 
for the limits which divide them are by no means clearly defined. 

The summonses to the Crusade, which fall under the head of 
political SirvenieSy must, in a historical point of view, be enume- 
rated among the most important llroubadour compositions ; 
and that our readers may have some i^ea of the spirit which ani- 
mated the poet, when inciting his countrymen to th^ rescue of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and of the allusions which he deemed best 
calculated to inspire them with *an enthusiastic determination to 
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make the attempt^ we submit a translation of one of these songs^ 
by Pons de Capdeuil. In this instance we have preserved the 
metre and uniformity of rhyme which distinguish the original^ 
because in many cases a similar repetition of the same rhymes, 
combined with an extraordinary intricacy in the construction of 
the verse, renders this fac^simile style of translation nekt to im- 
possible. 

Our guide and our protector now is He, 

Who led the three Kings erst, to Bethlehem wending — 

His mercy points the way for all to flee. 

Which all who with true hearts are thither tending 
Will And is one, that’s in salvation ending. 

How mad, how mad indeed must that man be. 

Who scorns the Cross, thus from perversity, 

And only after worldly wealth contending. 

His honor losing, and his God ofl'ending ! 

^ See then how great must that one’s folly be 

Who does not take up arms. Our Saviour bending 
Towards bis disciples, said, ^ Come, follow me — 

Out from your hearts all worlcHy thoughts first sending.' 

Unto His word the time’s come for attending. 

More than who lives^ has he who o’er the sea 
Dies for His name ; who lives has less than he. 

Who gains a victory over Death, expending 
His life to purchase happiness ne’er ending. 

Then Tore the Cross all humbly bend thy knee ! 

Thus from thy sins all punishment forfending. 

For on the Cross there died, to set thee free, 

That Saviour, who the penitent thief befriending 
At the last hour, left to his fate impending 
The scofling sinner. By the Cross saved He 
The wretches struggling in jierdition’s sea, 

Thus by His death, our souls from death defending, — 

Oh woe to him who scorns this love transcending! 

How vain will all ambition’s victories be. 

If we neglect upon our God depending 3 
Great^ Alexander, who From sea to sea 

Had conquered all, what kad he at life’s ending. 

But a poor shroud ? Oh folly past defending ! . 

To choose the evil when the good we see, 

That which will fade, not what eternally 
Will live. This ever to the world attending 
Blkids us to ^in a^d keeps us from amei^^^g. 

And let no baron deem that he can be 
fHeld a true knighf, but by assistance Tending 
To set the Sepulchre of Jeshs free. 

Arms, honopr, glory, chjvalryi^i&ii blending 
To call him to the field. His tTOher tending, 
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Is bis sole clftim to Heaven’s felicity, 

Which a prize for Kings and Counts may be 
'J'heir high deeds there, in that good cause contending, 

Their ‘s^uls from flames, and endless pains forfending. 

The aged and the cripple who would be 

Spared from the struggle, may, their wealth by spending 
In the good cause, purchase immunity, 

’Stead of themselves, their riches o’er sea sending j 
But woe to those who, sure of God offending, 

Nor go, nor send ! — What will their feelings be. 

When at the last day God shall say ‘ For thee, 

Thou false of heart, 1 died.* Oh direful ending ! 

The justest then may dread bis fate impending ! 

This is not the language of a man fit for nothing but to toy 
and wanton in fair lady’s bower it breathes that strange combi- 
nation of chivalrous and devotional feelings, the very animus, 
which originated and continued those infatuated expeditions to 
the East, the Crusades. The following, which is a call to war,*^ 
addressed to Richard Coeur de Lion by Bertran de Born, one of 
the most restless spirits of his time, and whom we shall again 
have occasion to notice further on, paints to the life the semi^bar- 
barous Baron of the twelfth century, whose sole delight was in 
battle and slaughter. Well may Raynouard say of it: cette 
piece semble avoir ete inspiree par I’ivresse dii carnage, au mi- 
lieu des horreurs du champ de bataille.’’ 

It joys me well, tlie sweet spring tide, when leaves and flowers appear. 
It joys me well by green-wood side the blithe bird's song to hear, 

But more — perdi’ \ 1 joy to see the tented field afar, 

And steed and knight arrayed for fight in panoply of war ! 

It joys me well, when outscouts fleet before their foemen run, * 

For then, full short, the main hosts meetf the tug of war comes on ! 

I love to see the castle stormed, when thundering fragments fall. 

And in the ditch the palisades smile grim beneath the wall ! 

’Tis joy when Prince or Peer Is seen, amidst the foremost there. 

To cheer his men with right good will hi« own fair fame to share 5 
And certes when the camp’s to win, each well may back Lord — 
Small praise to him who blenches, wlien ' give and take’ 's the word. 

Now lance, helm, brand, and dinted shield lie scattered where they fell, 
And vassal’s hand smites vassal within the hot pell-mell ; 

No thought of fence, no thought of ward — each strikes as best he can, 
And deems a corse more worth than he, wljo yields a livii>g man ! 

Meat, drink and sleep, I’ll not deny, are good things in their way. 

But give me, sirs, the war ciy that drowns^the din of fray ! • 

When knightless steeds through forest gla(fes shriek wildly as they go, 
And wounded men ciy out for aid within the foss below ! 

VOL, XII. NO. XXUI, 
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Ye barons that have ought to pledge^ in God’s name pledge it now, 

And mortgage town and towei* and laud, for sword and axe and bow. 
Off, off, friend Papiol,* bear with haste to Oc and No my song, 

And bid him speed the good old trade — we have had peace too long/* 

The eulogies in which the Troubadours proclaim the good 
qualities of their patrons, and the elegies in which they mourn 
their loss, likewise full under this head, and are important illus- 
trations of Provencal hiwStory; but more so, the numerous histo- 
rical satires, which, whether attacking the conduct of princes or 
of people, are distinguished by a bitterness and virulence that 
have rarely been equalled. 

The personal Sirventes are valuable so far as they contribute 
materials for the biography of the Troubadours, more especially 
those in which the authors speak of themselves, expressing their 
feelings and exhibiting their opinions of the affairs of the times. 

The moral Siri:entes, which satirise the vices and follies of the 
day, or of some particular class of society, are frequently filled 
wdth expressions of the bitterest hatred against those who are the 
subjects of them— a rancour from which even the head of the 
church, much less the clergy generally, found no exemption. 
Guillen Figueiras, in one# of these poems, represents the Homan 
Church as sitting enthroned in the very depths of hell, and calls 
it a crowned serpent begotten by a viper — a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing — an ally of the devil. 

Having dispatched the several species of Sirventesy let us turn 
our attention to another form of composition, which has found 
much favour in the ejes both of the northern and southern poets 
of France. The Tenson, to which we here allude, was a poem in 
the form of a dialogue, wherein, for the most part, the two inter- 
locKlors propounded and defended alternately and in stanzas (of 
the same construction, and generally ending in similar rhymes) 
their opinions upon love, politics, chivalry, morals, 8cc. The 
question in dispute frequently remained undetermined, each party, 
after exhibiting all possible skill and ingenuity in defence of his 
views, remaining, regardless of the arguments of his opponent, 

of his owp opinion still.” Inhere is, however, remaining a 
JV//A‘ow* between Guiraut Hiquief and Guillaume de Mur, which 
contains both the nomination of the umpires, who were to pro- 
nounce which had the be^tter reason on his side, and the judg- 
ment which they awarded. The Teuson had not, however, 
always for Us object the (|iscussion of some mooted point; it was 
sometimes a mere interchange of invective^ and recrimination be- 
tween thf contending podts, and sometimes, assuming a milder 

•Papiol, the name of his jongleur; Oc and No, the names by which he designates 
Hichard Cocur dc Lion in all his poems, t. 
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character, became the medium of exchanging vows of attachment 
and fidelity between two lovers, in which case it must be con- 
sidered as a love-song in the form of a dialogue. There is 
abundant proof that the Tenson was, as it purports to be, the 
work of more than one hand, although a question has been raised 
upon this point, probably because there are remaining specimens 
in this style of composition, each the entire work of one poet : 
but in these cases the author carries on the dialogue with some 
incorporeal or inanimate object, as the Deity, Love, or a mantel. 

Out of the variety of questions debated in Tensons, we will 
extract a few of those wherein points of love form the subject in 
dispute, and these, as Professor Diez observes, will give us a 
tolerably accurate idea of the ars amandi ’’ practised by the 
Troubadours. 

Which are the greater, the pleasures or the pains of love ? 

Must a woman do as much for her lover as he for her? 

A noble knight loves a lady, who returns his love, but he has so 
long neglected to visit her that he feels certain she will renounce his love 
if he repeat his visits. Ought he to continue, then, in this condition, 
or see her again, and so lose her? 

“ Should a lover who is successful prefer to be the beloved or the 
husband of his mistress ? 

A husband learns that his wife has a lover — both these last are aware 
of the husband’s knowledge of the fact : which of the three is placed in 
the greatest difficulty?'^ 

Many of these questions, from the extraordinary freedom of 
manners which they exhibit, will not admit Of translation ; but the 
following complete Tenson does not offer this objection, and we 
therefore insert a translation of it, to show the nature of these 
compositions. 

* Raymbaut, shall a high-born fair 
Love thee secretly and well. 

Or, with no love for thee, tell 
All the world her heart you share, 

Naming you her chosen one ? 

Answer me, as best you may, — 

If not rightly, — men will say. 

Reason you have gotten none.’ 

^ Sir Blacatz, I can with ease 
Answer give, and readily : 

True love is the love for me j 
Far more does a kiss me pleale, 

From the fair one whom I wize. 

When we are together leS, 

Than such dreams of truth bereft; — 

In feign’d love small pteasure lies.* 


nS 
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‘ Sir Raymbaut, wise men will hold 
You have shown but little wit ; — 

Fools may think the mark you’ve bit,— » 

But the world will stare when told. 

Love’s preferred by yon to Fame : 

For despite this, you’ll agree, 

Love can never balanced be, 

’Gainst a celebrated name.’ 

^ Blacatz, I am happy when 
I am by my chosen fair 
Called her downy couch to share. 

Oh what pleasure feel I then ! 

She I love is in my arms. 

Why then with a foolish lie 
Should I this my choice deny? — 

Fact outvies all Fancy’s charms.’ 

‘ Raymbaut, he who in the fight 
Ofttinies smites his foe, and well, 

If there be none by to tell. 

Praises small his deeds requite. 

Silent honour few men piize, 

More than gems that lack a ray. 

Blows in battle thrown away, 

Stuttering tongues, or sightless eyes.’ 

‘ Blacatz, I am, as you see, 

Fonder far of fruit than flowers. 

Most pleased when a patron showers 
Gold, not empty praise, on me 5 
None, by idle vows of love, 

E’er shall lure me to her train 5 
She who would my heart enchain, 

4 Must her love, by loving, prove.’ ” 

The lyric poetry of the ^IVoubadours contains most assuredly 
the choicest flowers of Provencal literature, and hence it has 
arisen that by tlie majority of readers the name of Troubadour is 
identified with that of a writer of songs. The lyric was certainly 
looked upon as the highest class of composition by the Provencal 
bards themselves: the best of them generally exercised their 
powers in it, and were not easily tempted to try their skill in 
narrative, scarcely even in didactic pieces, which latter appear to 
have been the more highly estimated of the two: 

The small number of narrative poems which has been handed 
down to ns,; compared wj.th the multitude of lyrical compositions 
that have been preserved, would seem at first sight to afford the 
best propf that few such b'rilings ever existed in Provence. Be- 
fore, however, we come to this conclusion from the fact just 
mentioned, it would be well ^to bear in mind, that, exclusive of 
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their nieiits, the most important songs of the Troubadours pre- 
sented other and strong inducements to their preservation in their 
political origin and allusions. From their connection with the 
history of the country which produced them, it might be ex- 
pected that favourite songs would be both more frequently copied 
and more carefully preserved than compositions that were filled 
only with the records of imaginary events. 

Of l^roven^al romances not more than four are known to be in 
existence; these are, Gerard de Rossillon — Jaufre, the Son of 
Down — the recently discovered Ferabras, and the prose romance 
of Philomena. Compare this meagre catalogue with the nu- 
merous romantic relics of the Norman poets, and it must at once 
be admitted that the comparison furnishes a strong argument 
against the supposition that these delightful compositions ever 
flourished in the South of I'rance to the same degree they did 
in the North. Tiue it is that in the works handed down to us 
allusions to numerous romances aie perpetually occurring. True 
it is that VVolfiam von Eschenbach expressly declares that he 
derived his Ti tura I \xi\d Peniva I from the Provencal of Master 
Kyot, or (Juiot, and accuses Master Christian de Troyes of falsi- 
fying the narrative. "IVue it is that Dante, in his Purgatory, 
speaking of i\nraut Daniel, says — 

Versi d’ ainore r prose di rouuinzi 
Soverchia tutti 

and that Pulci, in his Morganle Maggiore, alludes to the same 
poet as one who had written on the subject of Charlemagne — 
Dopo cobtui vciine il famoso Arnoldo^ 

Che niolto diiigentemente ha scritto, 

Invcstigo dell opre di Rinaldo, 

Dellc gran cosc, che fece in Egytto.'* 

Still the disappearance of all traces of such compositions is a 
fair argument that the originals, if frequently recited, were not 
very frequently committed to writing; and this point being ad- 
mitted must be looked upon as irrefragable evidence of the jus- 
tice of the inference we have already arrived at. •The frequent 
allusions to these wondrous tales of chivalry in the compositions 
of the Troubadours, only go to prove that they were as speedily 
naturalized in the Provencal as in the contemporary literature of 
other countries, and that the minstrels of all countries, as they 
hoped for success in their precarious vocation, jvere obliged, 
like the circulating-library keepers of *the piesent day, to provide 
themselves as speedily as possible wjjth the last new [productions 
of the favourite romancers. • 

Moreover, one cannot help assuming that if romantic composU 
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tion had been cultivated to the same extent by the Troubadours 
as it was by the Trouveurs, their poems would have been com- 
mitted to more certain keeping than the treacherous memories of 
the wandering ; and if this was the case, as it is a fair 

inference it would have been, one must consider it as a very ex* 
traordinary freak of fortune, that few as the Provencal MSS. are 
that have been handed down to us, these few should still contain 
duplicates of the same romance. If these arguments have any 
weight against the assertion that the Provengals indulged equally 
with the Normans in the composition of romances, how much 
more must they weigh against the theory recently propounded by 
a learned French professor, that Provence was the cradle of 
romantic 'poetry. 

This proposition, so much at variance with the received ideas 
on the subject, which was advanced in the course of a series of 
lectures on foreign literature, delivered by M. Fauriel at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, seems at first sight to have little but its novelty 
to recommend it; but the publication of the lectures in a distin- 
guished French periodical,* accompanied by laudatory remarks 
on the ingenuity and plausibility of the author's views, has given 
them an importance far beyond their intrinsic value, but which at 
the same time justifies the employment of a few moments in their 
refutation. 

M. Fauriel asserts, that of the Carlovingian romances, (to 
which we will coniine our observations, as we consider those of 
the Round Table as totally out of the question,) that are still in 
existence, none w ere composed before tlie middle of the twelfth, 
and that the majority of them are the productions of the thirteenth, 
centuries, and moreover that the romances refer to princes of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. 

To this it may be answered, that of these so called Carlovingian 
Romances, many have no reference cither to the Carlovingian 
princes or to the barons who were their contemporaries ; and 
that, although the allusions to them and to their heroes are only 
to be found in the works of the Troubadours who wrote in the 
thirteenth cenjury, these very romances are frequently mentioned 
by Norman poets, who are well ascertained to have written in the 
preceding one. 

M. Fauriel further asserts, that from the length of these Nor- 
man romances, as they now exist, (some of them containing five 
and ten thousand verses e^ich), it is impossible that they could 
have been sung or recited, as they are said to have been ; in short, 

* The Bhuedes Deux Mondes. They have since been collected in a separate volume, 
under the title of UOri^ine de 1' Epopee Chfvalmsque, 
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that neither the patience of the auditors, nor the physical powers 
of the minstrel, would have lasted out their recital at one sitting. 
The Provengal originals, according to his views, were shorter, 
and, on that account, better adapted to this purpose. Without 
insisting upon the probability that portions only of these very 
lengthy productions were recited, such being chosen as w'ere best 
suited to the feelings of the auditory, or to the circumstance 
which had caused them to be assembled together, we may remark 
that this last argument comes with a bad grace from M. Fauriel, 
who believes that the Provengal romance of Gerard de Rossil- 
lon was destined to be so recited, and that contains upwards of 
eight thousand verses ! 

There are other points mooted in these lectures, which we 
think equally doubtful wdth those we have just examined ; but it 
is needless to occupy further space with the extraordinary propo-* 
sitions of M. Fauriel, of whom it has been said, certainly with 
more of truth than novelty, “ qu’eii general ses idees vraies ne 
sont pas nouvelles, et scs idees nouvelles ne sont pas vraies.*' 

If the number of ProveiK^al romances bears but a small pro- 
portion to the romances of*their northern rivals, that of the sliort 
tales or novels bears still less. There iire but live such recorded, 
among which is the Tale of the Parroquet, familiar probably to 
most of our readers by the abridgment of it in Dunlop's Ilistort/ 
of Fiction, 

Several Legends of Saints, and the rhyming Chronicle of the 
Wars against the Jlhigenses (written by Guillaume de Tudela, 
1210 — 1220), complete the list of the i/arralive poems of the 
Troubadouis which remain to us. 

The number of didactic poems is somewhat greater than that 
of the narrative, and their subjects may be classed under *three 
heads — the philosophical, the moral, and the religious. In the 
first class, the Breviary of Love^ by Matfre Ermengau, which 
contains an epitome (if a work containing about twenty-seven 
thousand verses can be so designated) of all the knowdedge of 
that age, must be^ considered the most important; and could we 
afford the space, we would gladly epitomise thi» epitome, in 
order thereby to convey to our readers an idea of tte leafniug and 
philosophy of the times in which it was composed. 

The fragment of the Life of Boethius, which Rayiiouard has 
so carefully edited, is not only one of the most valuable among 
the moral pieces, but one which its learned editoi; has not hesi- 
tated to pronounce le plus ancien des moiuunens de la langue 
Komane qui sont parvenus juseju’*^ ui/us." ^ 

The religious poems, likewise, bo*ast a very great antiquity; 
and among them must be enumerated the Mystert/ of the Wise 
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and Foolish Virgins, published by Ra^iiouaid, which Is undoubt- 
edly the earliest attempt at dramatic composition extant in any 
modern language. 

We must now turn to Professor Diez’s second work, “ The 
Lives and Works of the Troubadours.” 

The fifth volume of M. Kayhouard^s collection contains an 
alphabetical catalogue of all the poets who appeared to him 
worthy of the name of Troubadours, accompanied by such bio- 
graphical notices of them as are to be found in the manuscripts 
of Provencal poetry. M. Itaynouard, however, has refrained 
from making any additions 4^rom other sources to the information 
contained in these interesting fragmenli; although, as he states 
that he had been obliged to collect the materials necessary lor the 
purpose, these additions would have cost him no further research. 
The object of Profes'Sor Diez, in his second volume, has been, as 
it appears to us, to supply the deficiencies of his predecessor; 
and, by timely hints, well-founded conjectures, and abundant his- 
torical illustrations, to weave these Iragments and notices into 
more copious and more connected narratives. Of the success 
with which the industry and sound judgment which he has exhi- 
bited in his researches have been crowned, let the reader judge 
from the extracts which we shall now proceed to lay before him, 
with some brief comments of our own. 

The Lives,” w'hich are very properly arranged in chronolo- 
gical order, commence with that of the Count of Poitiers, of 
whom it is said ; 

• 

Wc have no account of any Troubadour earlier than William the 
ninth Count of Poitiers; and as he was born in the year J07J, the lite- 
rary history of the Troubadours is thus carried back into the eleventh 
century, and opens, not unworthily, with a puissant, witty, but soinc'- 
what thoughtless prince. That ;he poems attributed to a Count of Poi- 
tiers (for the manuscripts do not sufficiently particularize him) arc ac- 
tually the production of the w^ell-knowii Willianj IX. Dnke of Aquitaine, 
and Count of Poitiers, who, at the head of a body of 300,000 men, took 
a part in the unfortunate crusade of 1101, from which he narrowly es- 
caped with life^ is not to be doubted. This reniarktible man is known 
in history^for bis poetical talents and his wit, as well as his sensuality; 
and the poems attributed to bim present ns with the same characteristics. 
The Provencal biography of liim says well and pithily, * The Count of 
Poitiers was one of the most agreeable men in the world, and one of the 
greatest seducers of women ; a knight skilled in arms and the affairs of love. 
He was gifted j^dth poetry and singing; and, for a long time, traversed 
the world, that he might betray women.’ appears to have been 

ce^fehrated for bis poetical talents; for Ordcricus V’italis relates that the 
nftef his return horn Ifhc IJoiy Land, was accustomed to relate, 
in ihycaed vej’ses and agreeable tunes, the misfortunes of his campaign, 
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to kings, nobles, and Chrisliun congregalions. Of these poems, notlnng 
remains but this notice — a cireiunstance which we must deeply lament. 
The charms and ingenuity of his mind are mentioned likewise by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, Mdio has not generally spared him; and the poet 
himself asserts that he knew how to entcitain noble companies. 

“ William of Malmesbury explai|}s himself most circumstantially with 
regard to his levity of conduct. Several historians have taken the pains 
to defend him, upon the evidence of (JeoflVey, Abbot of A'^endome, who 
praises the Count’s mode of life; but this testimony is of little weight, 
tor Geoffrey was under obligations to tlic Count, and the property ot the 
Abbey of Vendome lay, for the most part, within the Count’s territory. 
Besides, wc have no ground for acquitting the Count of this charge, 
since he himself, in his poeqj^ expressly boa^s of the licentiousness im- 
puted to him. The English historian relates an anecdote of him which 
is scarcely in unison with the religious feelings of the times. William, 
he says, had caused certain buildings, like sinall^loisters, to be erected 
at Niort (not far from Poitiers), and declared his intention of converting 
them into an abbey of maidens : the best qualified, whom he mentions 
by name, was to be the abbess ; the others were to form the sisterhood- 
Whether this thoughtless determination ^vas ever carried into effect, we 
do not learn. The same author mentions an intrigue in which he was 
engaged with the wife of a certain viscount, with whom he was so cap- 
tivated that he bore her likeness on his shitjld. In other respects, he was 
brave, liaiidsome, and capable of good actions ; and, according to all ac- 
counts, he appears to have been <tne of those prepossessing characters 
whose very vices arc frequently looked upon as virtues.” — pp. o— 5. 

The poems of this valorous and amorous knight are light and 
agreeable, but deficient in depth. In them may be seen the 
germ of Troubadour poetry. One of them, which turns upon an 
adventure somewhat resembling in its incidents lloccaccio’s story 
of Masetto di Lamporecchio, is very neatly told, but, from its 
nature, not tran.slateable, although the poet represents himself as 
the hero of it ; a fact quite in unison wdlh the character which 
Professor Die/ has shown was attriblited to him by the chroniclers. 

We must pass over the lives of the illustrious Bernard de Ven- 
tadour, and also of that highly original genius, Marcabrun, who, 
it is evident from our author’s showing, flourished in the latter 
part of the twelftl!, instead of the tlflrteenth century.as he hereto- 
fore asserted, — that we may extract a few passages from the life of 
the well-known Jaufr6 Rudel, which we think will interest our 
readers, from the picture of the times which they exhibit, and also 
afford them a fair sample of the writer’s skill in collecting and 
using his materials. 

“ The chief points in the life of this sniger (Jaufre Rudel Prince of 
Blaya) consists of a remarkable lovc-affai/, to which the onl^ parallel to 
be found, in the whole history of the Tretubadours, is that of Guillaume 
de Cabestaing. It presents us with a valuable contribution to the cha* 
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racteristics of that remarkable epochs which forms the golden days of 
the middle ages, and wc must therefore the more regret^ that the oldest 
account confines itself solely to the main fact, neglecting both the dates 
and the accessory circumstances. Jean de Nostredame gives a more 
finished picture, but no where is he less to be trusted, than in those 
accounts which are calculated to excite the imagination. We will thcre- 
fot*e draw the fact, not from that compiled and troubled source, but from 
the original, — the old notice. It runs as follows : — 

‘ Jaufro Rudcl was a very noble man. Prince of Blaya. He became 
enamoured of the Countess of Tripoly, whom he had never seen, solely 
on account of her great goodness and pleasing demeanour, which he 
had heard praised by the pilgrims who came from Antioch. So he 
wrote many rare songs upon her, with sweet tunes, and in short verses. 
At length, from a desire to behold her, he took up the cross and passed 
over the sea. While on ship-board he was seized with a heavy sickness, 
so that his fellow-travellers looked upon him as dead j nevertheless they 
carried him to Tripoly into a hostelry. Notice of the circumstance was 
given to the countess, who immediately repaired to his bed-side, and threw 
her arms around him. And he perceived that it was the countess, and 
came again to his recollection, and praised and thanked God that He bad 
spared his life until he beheld her. Thereupon he died in the arms of 
the countess, who caused him to be buried with great solemnity in the 
House of the Templars at Tnpoly, and out of grief for bis death she 
retired on the same day into a cloister.’ 

** The extraordinary part of this history consists, not in the pilgrimage 
of the singer, not in the melancholy joy of his lost moments, nor even 
Jn the sorrowful resolution of the countess to take the veil, but in the 
imaginative origin of what appears to have been so deep-rooted a passion. 
But this circumstance docs not stand in the way of the probability of the 
event ; a love founded solely upon report answers completely to the 
fanciful mode of thinking of the times, and is moreover not unheard of 
among the Troubadours. Jaufre’s poems do not contradict the above 
story tin any point, but confii-m it in every one. The poet says be 
loves what he never has seen and never may sec, and declares his reso- 
lution to seek, as a pilgrim, bis beloved in the land of the Saracens. 
Besides this, there are some ancient authorities of considerable weight 
which mention bis romantic death. We do not here allude to Petrarch’s 
declai'ation in the Trionfo d Amove, that Jaufre lludel bad employed sail 
and rudder to seek bis death, for as it refers to au affair which had 
occurred ^ two ^hundred years before, it is of little weight, but to the 
earlier testimony of the 'IVoubadours. In a poem by an unknown 
author, it is said : — * The Viscount Jaufre* Rudcl, when he'erossed the 
sea to seek his lady, died readily for her.’ Moreover, Nostradamus men- 
tions a Tenzon^ in which .lanfr6 Rudcl was mentioned with the fabulous 
Andrieus of Rrance, who died for love : this Tenxon has since been 
found* ^ 

Since we are thus far satisfied of the truth of the story, we will 
pifoceed to*inquirc who the parties were who played their parts in it, 
and in so doing) we shall be materially assisted by the attempts to do so 
which have been already made/’ 
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From our author^s researches, it appears that Jaufre Rudel, the 
hero of this romance of real life, was not either of the two of that 
name whom history has already recorded, but a tliird, belonging 
to the house of Angouleme. The Countess of Tripoly is siip- 
pbsed to be Melisenda, daughter of Count Raymond I., who was 
sought in marriage by the Greek emperor, Manuel Commemis, 
who, however, proved inconstant, and left the lady to mourn his 
fickleness. 

Our next extract will afford a specimen of the art of reviewing 
in the twelfth century ; for even in those days there were critics 
upon the face of the earth — not so rife, certainly, but quite as 
dictatorial as the most authoritative of the present day. Pierre 
d'Auvergne is the name of the worthy who then took upon him- 
self the thankless office of a reviewer, and his judgments are de- 
livered in the most important of his works — a satirical poem on 
the subject of his poetical rivals. The passages which we give 
refer to some of the most celebrated of his contemporaries. 

I will sing of all those Troubadours, who sing in different styles. The 
worst among them think to speak well, but all should repeat their songs 
somewhere else 5 for I bear a good hundred herdsmen mecldling there- 
with, not one of whom knows the difterentje between high and low. 

This objection touches Pierre Uogicr — and I will therefore censure 
him first. He sings right openly of love — it would better become him 
to carry the psalter in church, or the sconces with the great wax lights. 

" The second is Giiiraut dc Borncil — he compares a cloth burnt by 
the sun, to his meagre and woeful songs, wliicb arc only fit for an old 
water-earlier. If lie could but see himself in a glass, he would not 
give a hep for himself. 

'^Thc third is Bernart dc Ventadour, who is even less by an inch than 
Borneil : but be had for his father a servant who shot well with a 
wooden bow, and bis mother heated ovens and collected firewood .t 

The fourth is Brivc de Limousin — the most famous jongleur 
between here and Benevento. When t*lie wretch sings, one may fancy 
one hears a sick pilgrim. I must almost pity him,” — pp. 75, 76*. 

A gentleman who bestows his invectives so liberally upon his 
friends, could hardly have any to s^jare for himself, and Master 
Pierre accordingly displays singular modesty, whei?^ exhibiting a 
portrait of himself, to whom he imputes, as his only fault, that 
peculiarity which was considered anything rather than a fault 
either by himself or the majority of his contemporaries. 

Pierre d’ Auvergne had a voice which was etpially good, whether 
he sung high or low; his airs were sweet and pleasant — lip is the master 
of them all, only he ought to make his verA;s a little clearer, for they are 
^atcely intelligible.'* — p. 7G. • 

We will now pass on to the life of Kerre Vidal, one of the most 
remarkable of all the poets tha^ ever appeared in Provence, and 
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who, in spite of the extjaordiiiary mixture of reason amt folly 
which marked his conduct, was, during his lifetime, the com- 
panion of all the most celebrated characters of the age, and 
has, since his death, retained one of the most important stations 
on the loll of distinguished Troubadours. One extract will furnish 
a curious illustration of Provencal maimei's, and as may be easily 
imagined, the Rape of a Kiss*' here narrated was fiequently 
alluded to in the poems of Pierre Vidal. We should premise 
that the poet had conceived a passion for Adalasia, the wife of 
his patron — Barral dc Baux, Visconipte dc Marseille. 

One day when Vidal knew that Banal had arisen, and that his 
lady was alone in her chamber, he entered, and proceeded straight to 
her bed. Perceiving that she still slept, he knelt down and kissed her. 
This awoke the lady, who, thinking it was her husband, smiled, and sat 
up in bed. On so doing she recognised the mad-briiiiicd p«et, and 
began to scream and call for assistance. The maid hearing the outcry, 
entered the apartment, 'I'he Viscount was called, but Vidal had made 
his escape. Adalasia complained to her husband in the bitterest teinis 
against the fool-hardy Troubadour, and deinaniled, with tears in her 
eyes, that he should be punished for his temerity. Barral, on (he con- 
trary, treated the whole affair as a joke, and blamed his wife for having 
created so great a disturbance for so trifling a matter : but he found her 
immoveable, and she insisted upon most amjde satisfaction. In the 
iijcanwliile the ofiendcr had escaped, and secured a passage on hoard a 
vessel, which was on the point of sailing for Genoa.” — p. KiO. 

One more anecdote of this strange genius deserves to be men- 
tioned for the curious picture which it exhibits both of the 
character of the poet and of the amusements which were devised 
in ihobc days for the entertainment of gentle ladies. 

In the meanwhile Barral was dead, llie Troubadour renounced his 
attacjiment to Adalasia, and returned once more to Carcassonne, whither 
he was attracted by the charms of Loba dc Penautier. On her account 
he suffered himself to be callcil ^ Wolf’ — nay^ more, in his excessive 
folly, he accoutred himself in a wolf-skin, ami allowed himself to he 
hunted by the peasants and their dogs in the mountains of Cabaret j 
lie however paid dearly for this act of madness, for the dogs played the 
game so badly, that he was carried for dead into the dw^elling of Lobaj 
her husband, tlje Lord of Cabaret, received him, and secured the services 
of a pby*sician to eliect his cure. This passage in the Provencal bio- 
graphy of our poet would scarcely be credited, if it had not been 
mentioned by Matfie Erniengau, in his Brtviari d'/infor, which was 
commencc<l in and confirmed by Vidal himself, who states ex- 

pressly in one of his canzons: — You might call me wolf — 1 should 
consider it noVlisgrace; the kerdsmeii might shout at me, or even hunt 
me. Woods and coverts arc« dearer to me than palaces and houses: I 
live with j«y in wind, frost ajd snow.’ ” — p IGD. 

We here see the effects of the tender passion, as exhibited iu 
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the acts of one labouring under its influence. We shall next 
quote a few passages from Arnaut de Maruelli's address to the 
lady of his love, whicli will afford a tolerable notion of the man- 
ner in which a lover of the twelfth century was accustomed to 
address his mistress. 

Lady ! 1 have long meditated how I might best discover to you 
ray heart and inclination — wdiether by myself or by message — but I 
dare not trust a message, for that might displease you : I will therefore 
myself declare it to you — but love confuses me to such a degree, that 
when I gaze upon your beauty, 1 forget what I had intended to say to 
you. I will therefore send to you a faithful messenger — a letter sealed 
with my ring : for I know not where to find a more courtly and secret 
messenger. Love, to whom 1 daily prayed for aid, counselled me so to 
do. Love bade me write, what my mouth dared not utter. On the 
day on which 1 first beheld you, Love so penetrated my heart that you 
kindled a flame therein, which, since it first broke out, has never sub- 
sided : it is the fire of Love, winch neither wine nor water can extinguish. 
From you I have a goodly messenger: my heart that dwells in your 
home, comes to me as your ambassador, and paints your graceful and 
elegant form, your beautiful ^aud bright shining liair, your brow fairer 
than the lily, your straight and well-shaped nose, your lively smiling 
eyes, your fresh complexion — white and, red as a tender flower, your 
small mouth, your beauteous teeth, whiter than the purest silver j your 
chin, neck, and bosom, as white as snow and sloe-blossoms j and your 
bands of equal wdiiteness— your smooth and snaky fingers j and, finally, 
your whole charming figure, in which there is nothing that can be found 
fault wdtli j your lovely and pleasant wdt, your graceful language and 
answers, and the friendly mien with which you greeted me on the day 
wdien we first saw each other. When my heart recalls all this, timidity 
seizes me ^ I know not why or wherefore, and wonder that 1 still hold 
myself erect — for ray courage and colour pass away. 'J'lius docs your 
love penetrate me — such a contest do I daily suffer. But at night I am 
driven into worse straights ; for when I have laid me down, in hopes of 
taking a little rest, when my companions are all slumbering, and nothing 
stirs or moves, I turn, I twist, 1 writhe. 1 conceive this thing and that 
— I sigh. Often do I set myself upright, and then stretch myself along — 
recline now upon my right arm, now upon my left — suddenly tlnwv 
off* all the covering, and as suddenly dyaw it over me again. And when 
I have thus tumbled and tossed for a while, 1 stretch oiTt my arms, fold 
my hands together, and direct ray heart and eyes towards the spot where 
you are, as if you could perceive me. Ah ! noble, lovely woman !— may 
your true lover live to see the day or evening wdicn lie shall see your 
graceful, elegant body clasped in his arms, while he imprints kisses on 
your sweet eyes and lips. Hear and grant rayprayejj ! — thou fairest 
creature tliat nature ever formed; more teautiful than I can describe — 
brighter than a bright May-day — than a March sun — summer shade — 
May-roses — April showers— -flower of Deauty — mirror of ^ove — key of 
renown 1’' — pp. 122, 123. 
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We shall conclude our notice of these ** Lives of the Trouba- 
dours” with a few words relative to Bertran^e Born, Lord of the 
Castle of Hautefort, who, although scarcely named in the annals 
of history, and but casually mentioned by his contemporary, 
Geoffry de Vigeois, appears clearly, from the Proven§al notices, 
as well as from the evidence funiished by his own poems, to have 
played no insignificant part in the great drama of his times. He 
was on the most intimate terms with the three sons of our Henry 
the Second, for each of whom he had a familiar name, by which 
they are always designated in his songs; and in the contentions 
which arose amongst them, he supported now one party, now the 
other, according to circumstances, and his sharp sword and sharper 
tongue rendered him an enemy whom it was impossible to despise. 

Dante estimated him highly as a poet, and represents him as 
forming, with Arnaut Daniel, and Guiraut de Borneil, a trium- 
virate of Troubadours, each of whom was looked upon as the 
most distinguished and successful in the branch of poetry which 
he cultivated. From the song which our readers have already 
perused, they will anticipate that Dante regarded him as the poet 
of War;” and the admiration of the divine Italian, which was 
first awakened by our poet/s songs of arms and chivalry,” w'as 
fully confirmed by the vigour and genius exliibited in his satires. 

The restless spirit of Bertran compelled him to mingle actively 
in all the political struggles of his day ; and although he does 
not appear to have taken any part in the first rebellion of the 
three sons of our second Henry against their father, in the fol- 
lowing one he was a bysy and stirring agent, and thereby gained 
for himself a questionable distinction in the Inferno of Dante. 
It is impossible to comprise, within moderate limits, an outline 
of Professor Diez’s very interesting life of this daring and im- 
petuous spirit, who, from his Castle of Hautefort, troubled the 
courts of England, Fiance, and Spain, by his verses — set kings 
at war — stirred up revolts among their subjects — attacked his 
neighbours — sacked their castles — laid waste their fair possessions, 
and did not fear to raise his arm in opposition to the armies of 
Henry the ^cond or of Kichard Cmur-de-Lion. We shall 
thereforCiborroSv a summary of liis character from the pages of M. 
Raynouard, and not weaken its force by the process of transla- 
tion. 

Mauvais parent, sujet rebelle, ami darigcreux, il depouilla de rberi- 
tage paterncl ton frhre Constantin j il sarma centre ses suzerains, 
excita les guerres cruelles de Philippe-Auguste et de Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, dont il entretenait sans t^sse ranimosite par ses sirventes oatra- 
geants ; il j?ta la discorde et laT desuniou dans la famille royale de Henri 
II.; et dfes lors, pour me servir de Texpression dc Dante: ^ Achitophel 
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nouveau d’un nouvel Absalon,’ il egara par ses conseils funestes Ic jeune 
due de Guienne^ et I’en^agea dans plusieurs re voltes centre son p^re.” 

And this turbulent spirit, worn out at last with the inquietude 
into which his impetuosity and violence were for ever hurrying 
him, turned monk in his old age» and ended his restless days 
within the peaceful w^alls of a cloister. 

We must now bitl farewell to the Troubadours and their Ger- 
man historian. Professor Diez; and in doing so, w^e feel we should 
be doing him great injustice, if we failed to express the plea- 
sure we have derived from the perusal of the volumes before us. 
Both of them exhibit a catholic feeling, which we regret to say 
appears much too rarely in the literature of the present day; for 
their author is obviously no less anxious to state the truth, than 
capable of elucidating it. As his extensive reading and mature 
study of everything connected with his subject, fully entitle him 
to pronounce an authoritative opinion, the result is, that his views 
are always ottered with the confidence which a thorough convic- 
tion of their accuracy necessarily produces, but At the same time 
with the modesty which is twer attendant upon true learning. 
On the other hand, when he has occasion to differ from the 
opinions of others, he does so in a manner which shows that he 
is willing to believe thorn actuated by the same desire to ascertain 
the truth by which he is himself guided. 

The history of the Troubadours fills a page in the history of 
human nature, which resembles one in a rich old manuscript ; 
many portions of it, like the text of the manuscript, are obscure 
and ditticult to decipher, while others again, like the illuminated 
initials and grotesque borders, exhibit bright and glowing pic- 
tures w'hich lill us with an anxious desire to be acquainted with 
every portion of it. , 

The labours of Professor Diez are well calculated to facilitate 
our attempts to read aright this m'otley page, and we hope they 
will therefore 'meet with that success, w hich will prompt him very 
shortly to present us with such another “ contribution towards 
a more intimate knowledge of the Middle Ages.’^ 
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Art. IX. — 1. Abulfedaj flistoria Ante4slamica, Arabice, Ver^ 
sione Latina, noth et indkibns auxit H. O. Fleischer* 4to. 
Lipsise^ \S3U 

£♦ Monumem Jrahes, Persans el Tuns, dn Cabinet de M. le 
Due de Blacas, consideres et decrits, S^c. Par M. Reinaud. 2 
tom. 8vo. Paris, 18^8. 

5. Memoirs sur des particularifes de la Religion Mnssulmane 
dans rinde. Par M. Garcin de Tassy. 8vo. Paris, de Tim- 
prim^rie Royale. 1831. 

The history of Mohammedanism forms, if not an essential, at 
least a very useful and interesting portion of Christian know- 
ledge, since it enables us to compare revealed religion with its 
greatest and most successful rival. Its claims to such a compe- 
tition are great and obvious; its progress was rapid, its converts 
made by tribes and nations^ its means apparently disproportioned 
to its triumphs ; its sway is extensive, and the permanency of its 
dominion has not apparently been shaken by the lapse of twelve 
centuries. We may lament, but we* can scarcely be surprised, 
that such a staitling instapee of successful imposture has fur- 
nished the sneering infidel with many a bitter sarcasm, and some- 
times shaded with doubt the mind of the true believer; but we 
may express some little astonishment at the reluctance shown by 
many able advocates of Christianity to examine this question 
calmly and impartially, and we may record our sorrow^ at finding 
that they have frequently sullied the holy cause they advocate 
by false statements and inconclusive arguments. It seems to 
have been thought that an acknowledgment of any worthiness in 
a rival creed might be deemed too g.eat a concession to error, 
and the recognition of merit in imposture, a weakening of the 
evidence in favour of truth. ’Our own age and country furnishes 
us with a splendid exception to this rule; the Rev; Charles For- 
ster, in his learned and instructive work, intituled Mahoniedan- 
ism Unveiled,*' published in 1829, has decisively shown that we 
must regard ^the creed of thb Arabian prophet not as the rival, 
but as the imitation of Christianity; its spurious offspring to be 
sure, but still one that preserves many features of its sublime ori- 
ginal. 

Even if theie were no means of showing from the Koran and 
the other sacred books of the Mussulmans, that a creed so ex- 
tensive and so influential Cs not essentially connected with im- 
morality and mental degradation, common sense would have 
taught us,*- that n large admixture of truth is necessary to the 
permanence of delusion, and reflection must have suggested that 
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the Providence, which, even in the darkness of polytheism, left 
not itself without witness,” could not have abandoned some of the 
fairest portions of the earth to hopeless demoralization. We do 
not agree in all the ingenious speculations of Mr. Forster, but 
we difer from him with reluctance. There is in every page of 
his w'ork an amiability of temper, a pure philanthropy, a tender 
spirit of Christian charity, which, while it believeth all things,” 
also hopeth all things.” His is the work of a scholar whose 
learning has been applied by intellect, and of a divine who truly 
deserves the name. The chief point of difterence between his 
views and ours is, that he regards Mohammedanism as the em- 
bodied covenant between God aiid the seed of Ishmael; while 
vve regard it as part of a great providential system beyond our 
pow'ers of comprehension, but which “ vve see as through a glass 
darkly,” working under every phase of belief, for the future tri- 
mnphant establishment of true religion. 

In tracing the origin of any religion* systc^m, our first question 
is w'ith the character of its founder; and here w’e are at once 
called upon to decide whether Mohammed was a fanatic or an 
impostor. Could it be decisively established that he were one 
or the other, the rest of our task would be comparatively easy; 
but we regard him as neither, and yet both. This will, we fear, 
sound to many rather paradoxical ; but a very little reflection w^ill 
suffice to show, that there are contradictions in the microcosm of 
human nature to explain which philosophy wearies itself in vain. 
When Mohammed announced as speciakrevelations the phantasms 
of a troubled dream, he was a fanatic; when he claimed for him- 
self an exemption from the moral rules of his own code, he was an 
impostor; when he ordered his creed to be propagated by the 
sword, he was both; but when he proclaimed the sublime, doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity, he was simply a great man.* Let us 

* Since these pages were written, we find that we have undesignedly adopted the 
same views as Vidor Cousin. We quote from the excellent American translation of 
his History of Philosophy, published by Bich, of Red Lion Square. 

** It is impossible, that in ri given multitude, ‘^iich as a people, in which, as has been 
dcmonstraleil, there exists a common type, there should not be ^ven certain indi- 
viduals which more or less represent that type, fv ** * Hence follow, first, the 

necessary eNisteuco of great men ; and secondly^, their characler. *1 he existence of a 
great man is not the creation of arbitrary clioice; he is not a thing that may or mav 
not exist. He is not merely an individual ; for his existente is given by its relation to 
a general idea, whicli tommuuicates to him a superior power, at the same time that it 
gives him the determinate and real foini of his individuality. The great man is the 
Tnirmunious combination of what is particular with what is general j^this combiiuition 
constitutes the standard value of his greatness, and it involves a twofold condition, 
first of representing the general spirit of his nation, because it is in relation to that 
general spirit that his greatness consists; and fondly, of representing the general 
spirit which confers upon him his greatness, in his own person, in a real form, that is, 
in a finite, positive, visible, and determm||Lc form, so tlial what is general may not 
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consider the import of the phrase: a great man is he who em** 
bodies in his intellectual character the highest advancement of 
the human mind at a determinate period, whose name becomes 
consequently a land-mark in history, because be is the represen- 
tative of a definite stage in the mental progress of humanity. 
This is the most important light in which the character of Mo- 
hammed can be viewed; and thus contempiati|g it we shall bud 
that, while die man helps us to understand thef age, die age iu its 
turn explains mucii that is mysterious in the man. To develope 
this more clearly, vve must take a rapid survey of the three 
systems, the Christian, the Jewish, and the Magian, which formed 
the character of Western Asia and Arabia, when first the solitary 
of Mecca proclaimed his mission. 

Every reader of ecclesiastical history must be aware of the 
deep degradation into which the oriental churches had fallen 
towards the close of die sixth century ; it was an age of forgery 
and imposture ; false gospels were fabricated ; miraculous pre- 
tensions rashly hazarded; and claims to special revelation made 
both by the cunning and the credulous. Disputes on all the 
mysteries, both of natural and revealed religion, were pushed to 
extravagant and scarcely credible lengths, and the disputants, as 
is usual, were dogmatic in proportion to their ignorance. Ab- 
struse metaphysical questions, of which the terms were imper- 
fectly understood and their connection wholly unknown, were 
decided by factious councils ; and excommunication, with all its 
penal consequences, in this world and the next, was denounced 
against those who did not square their faith according to a 
standard which was far from being invariable. Had the age been 
sufficiently enlightened, its want would have been toleration ; 
but for tins the world was not yet ripe, and the hidden current 
of desire was directed towardiji the simplification of creeds and the 
substitution of authority, overwhelming authority, for argument.* 

The effects of the corruptions of Christianity were principally 
felt by those who professed the Christian faith; Judaism, on the 
contrary, operated on those wjio were without its pale. Although 
the Talmudists had not rejected the pure Theism of the Old 
Teatamdnt, they liad so Corrupted it, that it was essentially a 
imecies of polytheism, nay almost fetichism. Jehovah was, with 
theiHj no longer the God of the universe, but of a small section 
of the human race; the Jews w'cre not peculiarly, but exclusively, 
the people to whom divine care was extended. In the first sec- 


what is pqrfcicnlar, and thufwhal is parlicular itiay not dissipate and dhfolve 
what U ; that the infinite and tlie hnite umy lie blended together in that pro" 

portion which truly eonititutes human greapiew,*'-- Hhtory ^ PWlcwuphy, pt 1 S 96 «- 9 . 
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tion of the first division of the Talmud, we find the following, 
degrading and blasphemous account of the Deity. 

Rabbi Isaac said, there are three watches in the night, and in each 
watch, the Holy One (blessed be his name!) sits down and roars like a 
lion, and says, * Alas ! woe is me ! who have desolated my house, 
burned my Temple, and exiled my children among the nations of the 
world.' Rabbi Jos^said, ‘ One day while travelling, I entered into 
one of the ruins of JSusalem to pray. Elias, of happy memory, came 
there and waited until 1 had finished iny prayer. When I had con- 
cluded, he said, '* Peace be unto thee. Rabbi I’ I replied, * Peace be 
unto tliec, Rabbi and Mori ! He asked, ^ Wliy have you entered into 

this ruin?’ I replied, ^ To pray’ But, continued he, 

* What voice have you heard in this ruin V I answered, ‘ I have 
heard the Bath Kolf moaning like a dove, and saying. Woe is me ! who 
have desolated my house, burned my Temple, and exiled my children 
among the nations.* Then Elias answered,* By thy life and the life of thy 
head,!' it is not only at this hour that the Bath Kol speaks thus, but as 
often as the Israelites enter into their synagogues, and their schools, and 
make the response (Amen, blessed be the Holy Name), so often the 
Holy One (blessed be his name !) shakes his head and says, ‘ Happy is 
the king that they thus celefiratc in his house! — what advantage has 
the father who has exiled liis own children,? — unhappy are the children 
exiled from the tabic of their Father .'’* — Zcrdim BeracotL 

From this creed of exclusion strangers naturally recoiled with 
horror, and the Jews showed little inclination to abate one iota 
of its rcpulsiveness; in fact, they were unwilling to make con- 
verts, and they treated proselytes as interlopers, who came to 
grasp part of an inheritance exclusively de’signed for the seed of 
Abraham. But there was a desire thus produced of sharing those 
blessings which the Jews pretended to monopolize, an anxiety to 
find that the promises of Paradise were not the property •of a 
caste or a family. , 

There is no period in history better deserving the thorough 
investigation of a philosophic historian than that in which the 
Magian religion, which had lurked for centuries in the mountains 
of Iran, was restored by the Sassanjdes in all its former “ pride, 
pomp and circumstance." This is not the placQ*to trace its 
origin, to determine whether the Indo-Bactrian Zerdiisht*did not 
derive many of his tenets from the contemplative sages of the 
Ganges, or to show that from his doctrines the philosophy of the 
west was derived ; here it is sufficient to observe that this revolu- 
tion was most influential in forming the character of the age; it 

• Master and teacher, • 

•f ** The daughter of the voice ;** this was probably at first a poetic name for the 
echo; but in the Talmud it always signifies the voice of the Birine Spirit, 
t A common oriental oath* 
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stainped its impress on the heresies of the Christian's ; Maniche* 
ism, and the greater part of Gnosticism, arose from the effort to 
unite the wild imaginings and daring speculations of the Magiaiis 
with the simple truths of the Gospel. The immortality of the 
soul was the leading doctrine in the Magian faith ; it would be 
going too far to say with some writers, that the Jews first learned 
this awful truth from Zerdusht or his followers during the Baby- 
lonish captivity; but it is impossible to compare the writings 
of the later with those of the early prophets, without finding 
that the doctrine of a future state did not form a prominent article 
in the national faith of the Jews until they had been subjected 
to the Persians. The Magians, however, did not promulgate 
this truth in its naked simplicity: they adorned it with all the 
gorgeous imagery that the exuberance of oriental fancies could 
devise; to us, the cold and calculating natives of the west, the 
doctrine appears all the worse for such additions; but to the 

children of the sun,” these extravagances were its best recom- 
mendations. We find in the Zend-Avesta all those circum- 
stances respecting a future state, wh\ch are commonly supposed 
to belong exchisively to the Koran; the stern inquisitors of the 
tomb, who take cognizance of ** the deeds done in the body;” 
the bridge, finer than the thread of the gossamer, that spans the 
gulf of eternal flame, and which is the only passage to the 
mansions of bliss; the abundant luxuries of Paradise; the awful 
tortures reserved for the wicked.’**' The diffusion of such doctrines 
spread a desire for some revelation respecting the future destiny 
of man; but the political power claimed by the Magian priests 
prevented them from becoming popular ; and besides, theirs was 
a revived religion which men remembered to have once fallen 
into Siesiietude. The characteristic of the age then appears to 
have been the desire of a religion possessing a very simple for- 
mula of belief, promulgated by one of authority, freely open to 
all, and offering to believers the enjoyment of a sensual paradise. 
We do not mention the latter particular with blame, because the 
world could not at that tin^e appreciate intellectual pleasures, 
nor understalHd any delight save those of the senses. Mohammed 
felt the want of such a religion for himself; he retired to the 
solitary cave of Mecca, and there meditated deeply and intently, 
until intellect and imagination combined to develope that reli- 
gious system to which he gave the name of Isl^m {resignation), 

Mohammed becaihe ay eclectic reformer; a reformer in the 
truest ^ense of that abused term — for whatever were the defects, 
the errorg and the follies, \in his pretended revelation,— and all 

* lihest* iinaginlnirs belong to the childhood of nations. Several treatisoii on ilie 

“ Geography ot liell/- appeared in the Ages. — Viwn, 
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three abounded, — still the faith that he preached was iuHnitely 
purer than any of the corrupt creeds with which it primarily 
came into competition. Wc do not scruple to prefer Moham- 
medanism to the corrupted system of Zerdusht, Talmudic 
Judaism, and even idolatrous Christianity. Let us not be mis- 
understood : we do not here apply the term idolatrous” to any 
western Church; we allude to those sects mentioned by Epipha- 
nius, who deified the Virgin Mary, and offered at her altar the 
tw'isted cake, called coilyris, from which they were named Colly- 
ridians. 

We have said that Mohammed was an eclectic; those who 
have read the notes to Sale’s Koran, Maracci, and the Zend- 
Avesta, will need no proof of our assertion, that there is abso- 
lutely no novelty in tlie prophet’s pretended revelations; he in 
fact formed his entire system from the three prevailing religions; 
but it is remarkable that he seems Ip have consulted only the 
corrupted portions of each. His knowledge of Christianity was 
derived from the apocryphal New Testament, his Jewish lore 
was obtained solely from the Talmud, and he seems never to 
have consulted the philosophical Fargards of the Zend-Avesta. 
It is probable that these were the only sources open to him ; 
ecclesiastical history informs us that there was a period when the 
false gospels, childish and absurd as tlicy uncpieslionably must be 
called, were far more popular than the true ; our Saxon proge- 
nitors were delighted with the fables in the gospel of Nicodemus; 
in the infancy of civilization, as well as in the infancy of an indi- 
vidual, • 

“ The lore of childhood satisfies the child.” 

Wc cannot agree with those who accuse Mohammed of having, 
with malice prepense, misrepresented the evangelic iiarr^itives, 
because the misrepresentation was made before the prophet w'as 
born. A very entertaining account of the Portuguese conquests 
in India, w'ntten by a cotemporary Mohammedan author, has 
beeu just published by the Oriental Translation Fund,*' in w^ich 
the editor accuses Mohammed of having forged the story that 
Christ’s passion was an unreal pliantasm. Now the truth is, 
that this tale was one of the first devised by the early'heretics ; 
Sale has shewn that it is to be found in the pseudo-gospel of 
St; Barnabas, and we have seen a very ancient MS. commentary 
on the creed, supposed to belong to the tenth century, in which 
the emphatic clause, crucified, dead, and biuigd,” is said to 
have been introduced for the express purpose of refuting that 

heresy. Mr. Forster also charges ^ohammed with wilful misre- 

^ 

• The Tohfut-uUIVIujabidecn, tran||ated by Lieutenant M. J. Rowlandson. 
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presentation^ and he brings forward nearly fifty pages of coinci- 
dences between the Koran and the Bible, to prove that Moham- 
med did actually consult the original Scriptures. The similarity 
in about three fourths of the passages does not exceed the old 
joke of identifying pachas and barristers, because each have three 
tailsk Take for instance the following : 

In thy presence is fulness ** Those who approach near unto 
of joy: at thy right hand there God arc witnesses thereto, thoushalt 

are pleasures for evermore.” see in their^aces the brightness of 

Psalm xvi. 1 1 . joy.” — Koran, chap. Ixxxiii. 

In the cases where there is a decisive similarity, the passages are 
such as would probably have passed into proverbs, and struck the 
acute mind of the prophet during his early intercourse with Jews and 
Christians, when he travelled into Syria on his commercial affairs. 
There could have been no motive for preferring the apocryphal 
to the canonical gospel, supposing both to have been equally 
known, as no man, least of all a man of ability, is gratuitously 
dishonest. One instance there certainly is of wilful forgery; 
Mohammed applies to liimself ChristV promise of the Holy Spirit, 
and changes the term Paraclete (comforter) into Periclyte (illustri- 
ous), because the significatibn of the latter word is the same as that 
of his own names. But this does not avail Mr. Forster, because 
the promise of the Paraclete was one notorious to every professor 
of Christianity. It is more for our purpose to remark that the 
chapter in which this occurs, though headed ** revealed at Mecca,” 
was in reality composed at Medina, as appears from the allusion 
made in it to the battle of Ohod.*^ The importance of deter- 
mining the place in which a passage of the Koran was revealed, 
we shall soon demonstrate. 

M6hammed was an impersonation of the spirit of his age; we 
may add, that he also embodied the patriotic feelings of his 
country. At this period, a great part of Arabia was subject to 
the yoke of strangers; the northern part, like Syria, Egypt and 
Palestine, was subject to the emperors of Constantinople; the 
• ahores of the Persian Gulf,< and the countries watered by the 
Tigris and Euphrates, paid homage to the king of Persia ; and 
the southern portions of the country along the Red Sea had 
been subjugated by the Najashi or king of Ethiopia. The tribes 
were prevented from joining in a united effort to establish the 
freedom of the peninsula by religious differences as well as here- 
ditary animosities, Mecca and the country adjacent, indeed, 
preserve^ its independence^ but there was no surety for its per- 
manence* tThe very year ifc which Mohammed was born, the 

♦ See.SWe's Koran, chap. <j5l, end the aecond note. 
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Abyssinians, or Ethiopians^ made a vigorous attempt to storm 
Mecca, but were defeated. The notion of creating a centraliza- 
tion of feeling, which would unite all the Arabians in the main- 
tenance of their country’s Ifberty, was one that presented itself 
early to the prophet’s mind, and it may be traced in those parts 
of the Koran, wliich he first offered to the consideration of his 
disciples. 

But Mohammed felt not merely as an Arabian; as a native 
of Mecca, he belonged to a city which was the centre both of 
religion and commerce; matters whicli Heeren has ably shown 
in his Researches to have been intimately connected in ancient 
times. Within its precincts was the Holy Kaaba, the sanctuary 
of the sons of Ishrnael, adorned with the statues of the heroes 
\yhom the Arabs regarded as the founders, or the ornaments of 
their tribes, mingled with representations of the stars and spirits 
that superintended the various portions of the material universe. 
The centre of a previous national worship was admirably calcu- 
lated to become the capital of a new creed. Complete novelty 
shocks the mind, but it is received with pleasure when some 
portion of it awakens old associations. 

In describing the process in which his future system was deve- 
loped in the mind of Mohammed, \vc merely illustrate a well- 
known intellectual law, that the speculations regarding a future 
project begin with broad generalities, and gradually shape them- 
selves into particulars. In his first notions of religious reform, 
the mind of Mohammed w andered over the entire universe, but 
when they began to be adapted to practice, his views narrowed to 
his country, to his city, and to his own house. 

We too must descend from general speculations to particulars, 
and relate from Abulfeda the mode in which Mohamip^d first 
announced his mission. Before, however, we do so, we must say 
that it is not our design to enter txt all upon the personal history 
of Mohammed, though there are few subjects more tempting. 
Those who wish to read a good life of the prophet, will find one 
in the Encyclopaidia MetropoUtana,oY in a volume of the Arneri- , 
can Family Library; if there be any sufficiently curious to desire 
to see a biography of the prophet worthless in matter; and con- 
temptible in manner, we can safely recommend them that which 
has been published by the Society for the Diff\i$ion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

Mohammed invited his friends to a feast, designing to embrace 
this opportunity of declaring his mission ; the guests^ however, 
broke up early, and his designs w^e frustrated. He succeeded 
better on a second occasion ; rising ^ring the banquet, he exposejjl 
in that manly tone of indignapt eloquence for which he has been 
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justly celebrated, tlie follies of idolatry, aud the beauties of sim- 
ple Theism. Ali, liis nephew, and future soii-iii-law, was his 
lirst male convert, and he was throughout life the most sincere 
and conscientious supporter of Islamism. From thenceforth, the 
new teacher promulgated his doctrines openly ; preaching parti- 
cularly to the crowds of strangers whom traffic or devotion 
brought to Mecca. Thus far we hold that Mohammed was sin- 
cere and honest; but the next epoch in his career brings us to a 
subject in w'hich his honesty docs not altogether escape suspi- 
cion. We allude to the account that he gave to his disciples of 
his night journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to the 
seventh heaven. Reinaud gives us the following abridgement of 
the prophet’s narrative : — 

One night,’* said Mohammed, ‘‘ w’hilst I was asleep, the angel 
Gabriel presented himself before me, and ordered me to follow him ; at 
the same time he took me by the hand and made me mount the celestial 
beast A1 liorak {the thunderer ) ; he then conducted me through the air. 
We travelled between heaven and earth with such rapidity, that in the 
twinkling of an eye we reached Mount ISiiiai. There we stopped to 
offer a prayer 5 after which, resuming our' journey, we arrived at Iktli- 
leheni, the country of Jesus, the son of Mary j we stopped tlicre also to 
offer a prayer, after which we proceeded to .Jerusalem, and stopped on 
the site of Solomon’s temple. After having offeied another prayer there, 
the angel took me up, and covering me witli his wings, canieci me to 
heaven. We passed successively through the seven heavens, saluting the 
angels and archangels that met us, and conversing with the patriarchs 
and prophets that had lived in the olden times. At lust arrived near the 
throne of God, 1 advanced alone, and approached the Ineffable JVescncc. 
There I saw things that human tongue cannot express, nor human ima- 
gination comprehend. After having conversed with tlie Lord, I returned 
to Gabriel, and we descended back to Jerusalem, from whence we 
returned to Mecca. This long voyage was performed in so short a space 
of time that no one perceived my absence.” 

Now' it seems to us exceedingly probable ibat Mohammed had 
really some such dream as he here describes; indeed there is an 
express trjsfdition of Moaweyah, one of the prophel^s successoi's, 
that he spoke^of it himself as a vision. But the circumstances 
which lead to the suspicion of fraud, are, that he insisted on this 
dream as a special confirmation of his mission, and that he refers 
to it in the Koran so equivocally, as to leave a doubt whether it 
W'as a fact or a fancy. T'hus in the seventeenth chapter he says: 

i 

Praise be unto him who (j ansported hh servant by night from the 
sacred temple of Mecca to the^ further temple of Jerusalem, the circuit 
of which we^have blessed, that'we might show him some of our signs ; 
Tor God is he who heareth and seetb.” 
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Again, in the lifty-tbird chapter : — 

‘^One mighty in power (Gabriel), endued with understanding, taught 
it him (Mohammed) 5 and he appeared in the highest point ot the hori- 
zon. Afterwards he approached the prophet and drew near unto him 5 
until he was at the distance of two bows length from him, or yet nearer; 
and he revealed unto his servant that which he revealed. The heart of 
Mohammed did not falsely represent that which he saw. Will ye there- 
fore dispute with him concerning that which he saw ? He also saw him 
another time, by the lote tree, beyond which there is no passing ; near 
it is the garden of eternal abode. When the lote tree covered that which 
it covered, his eye-sight turned not aside, neither did it wander; and he 
really beheld some of the greatest signs of his Lord.*' 

Blit whatever may be our opinions respecting Mohammed^s 
sincerity in this instance, we find him beginning to exhibit mani- 
fest signs of imposture about the thirteenth year of his mission. 
At this time, his doctrine began to spread in the interior of 
Arabia, and he had formed an allianjce with a powerful party in 
Medina. lie had previously preached patience under sulfering 
and forgiveness of injuries, saying — Pardon your enemies until 
God comes with his commandment;*^ but when success began 
to dawn on his projects, he first allowed defensive warfare, and 
then gradually extended the important* change, until at length he 
declared that the propagation of liis religion by the sword was a 
positive duty. The Koran in fact contains two very distinct reli- 
gions ; the first a system of pure theism, as perfect as the age 
could produce, inculcating severe morals and stoical submission ; 
this is to be found iu most of the chapters declared to be revealed 
at Mecca; the second system teaches a sanguinary propagandism, 
permits violations of moral principle, and accommodates itself to 
circumstances; and this we trace in the chapters dated from 
Medina. The praise we bestowed on Mohammed as a reformer 
of his national faith applies solely t^ the Meccan creed, which is 
indeed little more than an authoritative republication of natural 
religion. 

Tlie progress of the Mohammedan creed was, we have said, 
singularly rapid, and we have attributed this to the fact of its 
having been admirably adapted to the wants and wffehes of those 
to whom it was preached. Of this we have a very curious*proof in 
the autobiography of the emperor Timur, a work of extraordinary 
interest, published by the Oriental Translation Committee.* 
Teragay, the father of the imperial author, gives Ids son the fol- 
lowing account of the motives that induced a Tartai'emir to adopt 
the Mohammedan creed; it will bejseeii that they are such as 

• Miilfuzat Timury, or Autobiographical JMenfoir^ of the Emperor 'fimur (Tamer- 
lane), translated by Major Charles Stuart. 
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would naturally suggest themselves to the natives of central and 
western Asia. 

The first of our family who had the honour of conversion to the 
faith of Islam was Kerachar Nuyan, who was the son-in-law of Jagtay 
Khan ; as he was a sensible man, he, of his own accord, adopted the 
faith of Mohammed, and said to his family and people ; when 1 look 
around me in the universe, I see but one W'orld, yet 1 am of opinion 
that there are other worlds besides this 5 but I am also convinced that 
there is only one God, who hath created all these worlds, and who is 
all sufficient to rule and direct all these worlds ^ but as he has chosen 
this world as bis special dominion, he has deemed it requisite to have 
ministers (to instruct mankind) : he hath therefore chosen Mohammed 
to be his Vizier in this world, and as it was requisite that Mohammed 
should have ministers (to extend his religion), be hath appointed the 
holy race of Khalifs to this dignity.'* 

The first portion of Mohammed's celebrated formula, “ God 
is God,’' was a proposition to which every reasonable being 
assented ; the second, ‘‘ Mohammed is his Prophet," embodied 
in religion those notions of vicarial authority which have from the 
earliest ages prevailed in the East.» , 

In every age of the world, man’s idea of the Divinity has been 
modified by his notions of civil government; the notion of absolute 
predestination and irrespective decrees is natural to the mind of 
one who is ruled by a despot. Hence the extravagant fatalism 
which the Koran teaches, far from being repulsive, is one of the 
greatest recommendations of Islamism to its professors. The 
wild imaginations with which the doctrine is mingled must not 
however be attributed* to Mohammed ; the table of fate large as 
the universe, the recording angel, with his stupendous pen, which 
a well-mounted horseman could not gallop round in five hundred 
yearfi — all these are derived from the dreamy speculations of the 
Jewish rabbins, but the stci;n and irrevocable decree was one of 
the most ancient tenets of the Orientals ; we find it in the writings 
of the Bactrian sage, and in tlie speculations of the philosophers 
tliat abode by the Ganges. It is in no small degree owing to the 
implicit belief in this tenet, tfcat victory so often crowned the arms 
of the sons 0/ the desert; indcs^d we scarcely remember a reli- 
gious war recorded in history, in which the predestinarians did 
not triumph.**** 


* On this subject Victor Cousin says ; ** * You wilt remark, that all great men have 

in a greater or less degree been fatalists; the error is in the form, not at the foundation 
of the thought. fThey feel that in fact they do not exist on their own account ; they 

possess the consciousness of an iranfense power; and being unable to ascribe the honour 

it to themselves, they refer it to b higher power, which uses them as its instruments, 
in accordance with its own ends.’V^ The names of Mohammed, Cromwell, Gnstavus 
Adolphus, Frederic of Prussia, and Napoleon, may be quoted iu illustration of this 
reasoning. , 
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But it would be unjust to deny that the personal, character of 
Mohammed contributed in no small degree to his success. It is 
utterly absurd^o describe him as some advocates of Christianity 
have done, as a wretch sullied by every lust, and stained by every 
crime. No man ever was beloved in whose character there were 
not traits that merited affectiom Now Mohammed was abso- 
lutely adored by his followers; to show their regard for him they 
despised death and courted martyrdom* Khobaib Ebii Ada, 
during the war between the Prophet and the Koreish, was taken 
prisoner by the latter, and put to death by lingering tortures. In 
the midst of his sufferings, his tormentors tauntingly asked, 
** Would you not w^ish that Mohammed was in your place?” — 
** No,” he replied, "" I would endure this and more, rather than 
that Mohammed should be pricked by a thorn.” The man 
capable of inspiring such love most assuredly must have pos- 
sessed no ordinary merits. 

Among the least influential of the causes that led to the suc- 
cess of Islamism, we are inclined to place that to which most 
writers attribute it exclusively ; we mean the precept for propa- 
gating the doctrine by thp sword. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that Mohammed himself attributed gr^at importance to this doc- 
trine, since he repeats it so often in the Revelations of Medina. 
The traditions preserved by the commentators relate that the 
prophet’s harangues on this subject were even more emphatic than 
his writings. “ Mohammed,” sa}s Abu Moosa, ‘‘ has declared 
that in the shade of the scymitars Paradise is prefigured.” But 
it is not to the sword that the Koran owes* its most important tri- 
umphs and its most devoted converts. To it may be applied what 
Horace says of Greece, 

‘‘ Grsecia capta ferum victorem cepit.” 

When the Turks conquered the Sa/acens, they adopted the reli- 
gion of the vanquished, and became more enthusiastic in its pro- 
pagation than the Arabs themselves. 

The consequences of the establishment of Islamism have never 
been accurately developed ; because most writers cm the subject 
have confouiidied the Saracens with the Turks: the original fol- 
lowers of the prophet with the barbarians that subsequently 
adopted his creed. No writer has more flagrantly fallen into this 
error than Mills, the author of the History of the Crusades, a 
work more remarkable for elegance of style thap accuracy of 
information. It is in consequence ctf this confusion that we see 
Mohammedanism so frequently described as the parent of des- 
potism and ignorance ; when, in fadt, there was ne^er a more 
democratic government than tjiat of the Arabs under the first 
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khalifs, and never a monarchy that encouraged literature more 
than that of the Moors in Spain. In fact, every religious re- 
formation or change must of necessity have a tendency to produce 
mental and political freedom. The following remarks in the 
posthumous work of Benjamin Constant, “ Du Polyth6isme 
Romaine,*' are as true as they are ingenious. 

The spirit of independence which characterizes religions at their birth 
affects not only the religious but also the politicerltforms. Every religion 
is at this period the friend of liberty. When man frees himself from the 
chains of power and habit on the most important of all topics, on the 
object which decides his future destiny, he cannot remain bowed be- 
neath a yoke which he respects far less, and which his hopes teach him 
not to fear. 

“ Thus the revival of religion is also that of the spirit of liberty, and 
man finds at once strength to aspire to the joys of heaven and to those of 
earth. 

‘^Equality is an idea inherent in religion; and at an epoch in which 
man knows no guide but the religious sentiment, equality, which in other 
limes appeared to him a right, then seems a duty. 

Never was any thing more democratic than the government of the 
Arabs under the immediate sutxcssors of Mohammed. We may discover 
the same tendency in Christianity at its commencement ; and the re- 
formers of this creed, though they only laboured to purify a worship that 
had been long established, were driven to desire the establishment of a 
republic.” 

So far arc we from believing that the bigotry, intolerance, and 
brutal fanaticism of the Turks were owing to their having em- 
braced the religion of Mohammed, that we attribute to them the 
corruption of his creed. We have already said that the Koran 
contains two distinct religions, the one containing the germs of 
purity and illumination, the other fraught with maxims of bi- 
gotry and intolerance. The Saracens adopted the former ; the 
Tartar nations found the latter more congenial to their disposi-- 
tions, and attached themselves to it exclusively. History, of no 
very ancient date, informs us that fanatics have existed who pre- 
ferred in their Bibles the harshness and, gloom of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation to Jjie mild and merciful spirit of the Gospel; in whose 
mouths 6uch quotations as, that thy feet may be dipped in the 
blood of thine enemies and that the tongue of thy dogs may be 
red with the same,” were to be found more frequently than 
“ Judge not that ye be not judged,” and Love your enemies.” 
It would be rnonstrous to hold Christianity accountable for such 
perversities, and at would tbe not less unjust that the sanguinary 
ferocity of the Turks and ^Tartars should be attributed to Mo- 
hammed* ^Jenghis Kbiln, who persecuted Islamism, was just as 
ferocious and just as bigoted as Timur, its most devoted adherent. 
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The two great sects which divide the Mohammedan world, 
the Sunnites and Shiites, do not accurntely represent the two 
religions of the Koran; in both are to be found liberal and 
enlightened men, who adhere to the prophet’s original system 
of tolerant theism; and in both are to be found fanatics who 
prefer the precepts of persecution and hatred. But the Sunnites 
are the most intolerant of the two, because the traditions are more 
sanguinary in theii^ifendency than even the worst parts of the 
Koran. It is sufficiently notorious that the Sunnites and Shiites 
generally hate each other with a bitterness, of which the ancient 
animosity between Catholics and Protestants gives but a faint 
notion ; but it is not so generally known that this hatred is confined 
chiefly to the Turks and Persians, and that in India the followers 
of Omar and the followers of Ali live together in perfect har- 
mony. 

The state of Mohammedanism in India has only recently at- 
tracted the attention of the English nation, but it has not yet 
received all the consideration whicfi its importance demands. 
One cause of this may have been the want of works containing 
any information on the matter; but this has been now amply 
remedied, and there is no excuse for neglecting to investigate the 
social and moral condition of twenty millions, a large portion of 
whom are our fellow-subjects, while our relations w ith the rest are 
daily becoming more complicated and interesting. The doctrine 
of the Sunnites resident in India, and all their riles and ceremo- 
nies, are contained in the Qanoon-e- Islam, the work of a native 
Mussulman, recently published. It would be difficult to name a 
book in which the information is so full, satisfactory, and com- 
plete, but unfortunately it is not popular in its style and manner; 
to be duly appreciated, it must be carefully studied, and this is 
scarcely to be expected in our present age of superficial informa- 
tion, when knowledge is diluted mftil it is almost worthless, in 
order that it may be diffused to those who have no time to pre- 
pare for its reception; and when, if we have not found a royal 
road to geometry, we have discovered aristocratic paths to the 
whole circle of the sciences. The Qanoon-e-lslani must, how- 
ever, be diligently studied by all who w'isli to learh the* changes 
which the religion of the Koran has undergone in India, and the 
customs of, to us, the most interesting portion of the inhabitants 
of Hindustan. The customs of the Shiites have been also exhi- 
bited in a work by Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, than which we know' 
of none, even in the garb of fiction, pore distinguished for gra- 
phic liveliness, while at the same time we are convinced that the 
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that in India the best parts of the Mohammedan faith are the 
most influential, and its fanaticism least likely to produce inju- 
rious consequences. 

The Sunnites and Shiites in India do not exhibit the animosity 
which divides the Turks and Persians; they live together in per* 
feet harmony, and frequently share in tlie same religious festivals. 
There are some among them who even unite the principles of the 
two sects, and bestow their praises impartially on the Khalifs and 
the Imams. Another, and perhaps a more curious modification 
of Mohammedanism in India is,- that like the Hindus, the fol* 
lowers of Islamism are lax in their creed, and wondrously strict in 
their practice. Every action of life, however trifling and minute, 
is subjected to strict rule, and the observances are as special as 
among the followers of the Brahmins. The ceremonies also of 
the Indian Mohammedans are manifestly derived from the Hindus; 
we may instance the Jazeea, in memory of the martyrdom of Hos- 
sein, which is clearly borrowed from the Hindu festival in honour 
of the goddess of death ; a»id the Peers or Saints are destined 
to fiU the places of the inferior deities in the Hindu Pantheon. 
The mixture of Brahminical rites witfi the ptecepts of the Koran, 
may, we think, suggest to our missionaries, that much more good 
might be effected by trying to make the process of reformation 
commence within the circle of Mohammedanism, than by any 
efforts for sudden and total conversion. 

The Siks, originally an order of religious mendicants, in the 
last century an association of freebooters and robbers, but now a 
powerful nation, whose sovereign can bring more than one hun- 
dred thousand men into the field, have been formed by the 
blending together of the Mohammedan and Hindu races. From 
the I^oran their founder derived the simple theism vihich the 
prophet first propounded, and while he by this means conciliated 
the Moslemim, he won the Hindus by proposing to abrogate the 
absurd tyranny of castes. We extract the following account of 
the origin of this curious race from the Siyar-ul-Mutakberin, 
lately published by the Oriental Transiation Committee, a very 
singular histOi»'ical work, whose author deserves to be called the 
Mohamt»edan'Burnet, 

These people (the Siks) from their birth, or from the moment of 
their admission, if they enter as proselytes, never cut or shave either 
th|^r beards or whiskers, or any hair whatever of their bodies. They 
mm a particular society, which distinguishes itself by wearing blue 
and going armed atbll times. Whenaj^rson is once admitted 
mto that fraternity f they make Iq scrapie of assoaating with him, ofwhat-^ 
ever tribes or race he maylme hem hitherto, nor do they betray any 
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of iko^e scruples md prejudices so deeply rooied i» the Hindu mnd.^ This 
sect pr fraternity^ which first became powerful about the latter end of 
Aurengzib^s reign, has for its chief, Guru Govind, one of the successors 
of Nanec Guru, the founder of the sect. Nanec was the son of a grain 
merchant, of the Katri tribe, who in his youth was as remarkable for 
his good character, as for the beauty of his person and for his talents. 
Nor was he destitute of fortune. There was then in those parts a der- 
vish of note, called Scid Hussain, a man of eloquence as well as of 
wealth, who having no children of his own, and being struck with the 
beauty of young Nanec, conceived a great regard for him, and charged 
himself with his education. As the young man was early introduced to 
the knowledge of the most esteemed writings of Islam, and initiated 
into the principles of our most approved doctrines, he advanced so much 
in learning, and became so fond of bis studies, that be made it a practice 
in bis leisure hours to translate literally and make notes and extracts of 

our moral maxims Ills collection becoming extensive, it 

took the form of a book, which he entitled Grant, and he became famous 
ill the days of the Emperor Baber, from which time be was followed by 
multitudes of converts. This book is to this day held in so much vene- 
ration and esteem amongst the Siks, that they never touch or read it, 
without assuming a res^ctful posture, and in reality, as it is a compound 
of what Nanec had flhnd most valuable in those books which he had 
been perusing, and is written with much fqrce, it has all the merit pecu- 
liar to truth and sound sense.'’ 

The success that has attended this attempt to form a new and 
more comprehensive creed, by the junction of the religion of the 
Koran with that of the Vedas, leads us to the important ques- 
tion — is Mohammedanism a system likely to continue? What 
chances are there for the conversion of the Islamite nation ? The 
great success of the Wahabees and the Siks proves decisively 
that the permanence of the Mohammedan creed is by no means 
secure, and that a reformer, who took from the Koran its sitmple 
element of pure theism, and rejected all its cumbrous observances, 
would have very fair prospects of success. Th^ philosophical 
sects of Persia, who have combined the mystic metaphysics of 
India with the law' of the Arabian teacher, are too far removed 
from popular feelings to effect any ijatioiial change; but their in- 
fiueiice in weakening the implicit faith of their pountrymen is 
daily becoming more conspicuous. The elements of reform are, 
as we have shown, to be found in the Koran itself ; and reform 
must| we think, precede renovation. From direct conversions 
we hope but trifling results; in fact a pugle lecturer on natural 
sciences would be more efficacious imu ^ host of» missionaries. 
Ill the Bible nothing can be found, Jvhich, fairly construed, can 
— — 

* The total aboliiion of caste is the most striking peculiarity in the new sect ; it is 
perhaps also one of the chief causes of the rapidity with which it has made converts. 
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be regarded as contradictory to the true system of the universe, 
or to any modern discoveries in astronomy and physics. With 
the Koran it is far otherwise ; Mohammed is just as particular 
and just as absurd in his cosmology as ancient fathers, and 
his gross blunders would disgust the merest school-boy. His 
system cannpt th||refore resist the advancement of knowledge and 
the progress of civilization, but the means of its overihrow must 
be the science which it contradicts, not the Bible of which it pre- 
tends to be confirmatory. But whatever be the means mOvSt 
likely to prove effectual, it is a fact beyond all doubt that the re- 
ligion of the Crescent is rapidly falling into decay. Its fate can- 
not be averted, though we should hesitate to recommend any mea- 
sures to accelerate the process. There is deep wisdom in the 
following observations of Benjamin Constant, in the work which 
we have j|l ready quoted from: — 

“ Religion, in its decline, always injures that morality of a supei’ior 
order, which it alone has created, and which cannot exist without it. 
It injures this principle by giving man an opportunity of mocking that 
which he has long respected 5 he contracts the^bit of employing irony 
upon serious subjects, a disposition not merely fHvolous, but narrow and 
base; and the apparent elegapce of the pleasantry does not remedy the 
ignoble principle upon which it is founded. The outrage offered to a 
reminiscence formerly revered is a sort of effrontery of soul, revolting 
even to him who indulges in it. He who insults the religion of his 
country, even when that religion is fallen, feels almost always a com- 
punctious sensation of impropriety, and he who familiarizes himself with 
thh sensation, breaks the delicate fibre, wdiose destruction deteriorates 
morality.” 

It IS dangerous to teach converts to revile the religion they 
have quitted; it is still more dangerous to render men discon- 
tented with the religion of their fathers, before \se are sure that 
they will accept a better system in its stead. Instead of branding 
Mohammed at an impostor, and calling thd Koran a blasphemous 
fable, the labour of Christians should be to direct attention to 
the purer parts of his character and the many excellent sections 
of his book. It is not easy, ‘and it is not necessary, to point out 
the interjinedifrtc stages through which Islamism must pass before 
it gradually merges into a pure religion; and it is just as difficult 
and just as useless to show the degrees by which a person who 
has been couched must be brought to bear the light of the sun 
meridian splendotin^, 

t 
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Art. X . — A Residence at the Court of London. By the Hon* 
Richard Rush, Envoy Extraot’dinary ^ild Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary for the* United States of America, from 1817 to 1825. 
Philadelphia, and Xondon, 1833. 8vo, pp. 420. 

A WORK on England from the pen of any intelligent and well- 
educated American, who had spent more than Sterew years in this 
country, w'ould naturally excite much interest and be entitled to 
much attention. It w^ould be the result of a far longer experience 
than is thought requisite by the majority of travellers to justify the 
publication of their remarks. Our own countrymen do not, it is 
true, emulate at present the flippant hardihood of such preten- 
sions to intuition, as have been exhibited in works like Quinze 
Jours d Londres/* and yet in almost every instance we are obliged 
to be content with information respecting other lands, which, if 
we are to estimate its authority by the opportunities of the tra- 
veller, we should, in comparison with the result of a seven year’s 
residence, regard as superficial. The best travels in America 
that have lately been published, have been founded upon an 
acquaintance with tl^t coijntry of not more than three years. 
The seven-years’ resident would therefore have a claim to our 
attention upon the score of time alone. But greatly would his 
claim be strengthened if he had been residing here under circum- 
stances peculiarly advantageous, under circumstances which would 
atfoid him ready access to all that was most interesting in our in- 
stitutions, and w ould bring him into frequent communication with 
the most eminent persons of the time — if, in short, like Mr. Rush, 
he had lived amongst us in the character of a minister plenipoten- 
tiary from his own government. These are very favourable cir- 
cumstances; but while they attract our attention to the w^ork, they 
tend to raise expectations which, it must be owned, are not 'tho- 
roughly satisfied by the perusal. In^saying this, we do not mean 
to w'ithhold from Mr-T^ush’s work the due meed of considerable 
praise. It is the well-written, sensible, and dispassionate work 
of aright-minded, observant, and intelligent man; but it is not 
quite what we might have expected /rom an American minister 
who had resided more than seven years in this countvj^. Undoubt- 
edly it contains much important matter ; but the quantity of utterly 
unimportant matter which contributes to fill this single mode- 
rate-sized octavo volume, bears too large a proportion to the 
rest. We do not blame the author for remunting rather minutely 
many details of court ceremony, and habits of social life, 
which to us seem unimportant. To American readers they afford 
information; and even to us it is not umnstructive to see Ipw' those 
parts of our system, wi th^ which ^we are too familiar to be compe- 
VOL. XU. ISO. xxin. \ ‘ P 
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tent judges^ are regarded by strangers. Still there is too much 
of this. A few well-selected instances would have saved a vast 
deal of unprofitable repetition. Americans may like to bear 
from good authority how that import&nt part of English social 
life> the dinner, is conducted in aristocratic circles; but it was 
not necessary ths^ we should be furnished from the pen of an 
** envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary'' with lists of 
the company at more than twenty dinners of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Rush partook during the first year of their residence in England. 
In thes^e lists many persons are mentioned who are of no celebrity, 
and a|ipear to have borne no part in the conversation which is 
related to have taken place. The sight rf their names would 
convey no information to an American, aijy^ in us they only raise 
a smile by their resemblance to similar enumerations of “ distin* 
guished guests” at grand dinners” in the morning papers. Our 
disappointment arises not only from the unimportant subjects on 
which Mr. Rush has dwelt too much, but from a consideration of 
the many important ones which are entirely omitted — of our public 
institutions, very few appear to have been visited. Of public meet- 
ings w'e have no notices, except two m'eagre Accounts of a meeting 
of the Bible Society, an^ the polling at the hustings in Covent 
Garden. London, east of Temple Bar, is discussed in little more 
than three pages, of which a large share is devoted to the shop of 
Rundell and Bridge. Our charitable institutions, our churches, 
our docks, our prisons, our theatres, our courts of law^, and our 
houses of parliament, receive scarcely any notice at all; and there 
are many interesting cubjects connected with these, and arising 
naturally out of them, which we should be glad to have seen 
handled by one so candid and intelligent as Mr. Rush, but of 
which, unhappily, no trace appears in the pages before us. 
Mr. Rush is not hereby accused of having neglected, during the 
whole of his residence, to bestow his attention upon any of the 
objects of interest which have been enumerated above. In fact 
this volume contains the narrative of only a small portion of his 
residence. He landed in England on the 19th of December, 
1817, and h\^ journal procedHs only to the £6th of January, iSiQ. 

“ When I first took the pen to prepare the following sheets for the 
press,” says Mr, Rush, in his preliminary address ‘ to the reader,' 
‘‘ it was with the intention of going through the full term of my mis- 
sion; but finding them run on to their present number in using the 
f knatetials of little more than a year, I have, for the present, given over 
tha^intentiont I am the more admonislied to this course, as nego- 
ciations with which I was charged at later periods were more elaborate 
and full th§n any recorded in this volume. Miss More, in noticing 
Pope's precept that the greatest art in w|iting is ^ to 6/of,' says that 
there is still a greatfi * — the ^rt to stop*** — p. iii. 
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Admitting the truth of this saying of Miss More’s, we must 
add that there is moreover stilly greater*^f Ae art to select. It was 
by no mean{) necessary for the gratification of the public, that 
Mr. Rush should go ’through the full term of his mission/’ 
If he wished to avoid that great evil, a great book/^ and afford 
to the public in a compendious form much amusement and in* 
formation, this surely might better have been effected by selected 
notices of all that was most interesting and important that had 
passed before him during these seven years, than by attempting 
a narrative in the form of a regular journal, to which forpi he has 
not adhered even during the first twelvemonth. The wo4c would 
have been rendered most complete by a combination of these two 
methods. We should be sorry to lose the natural and vivid co- 
louring of first impressions, which is exhibited most easily and 
agreeably in the pages of a diary. We also agree with Mr. Rush, 
in thinking that it may not be unacceptable to the American 
community to know something of the personal reception of their 
minister in England, in virtue of the trust he bears; not simply 
that which awaits him in the common forms when he first arrives, 
but more generally afterwards.” This again can be better con- 
veyed by a diary than by any other. form of narrative; and for 
this purpose we should not have objected, if the first six months 
of Mr. Rush’s residence in England had been detailed with even 
greater minuteness. But that being done, and the requisite in- 
sight being thereby afforded into the course of English social 
life, we should then desire a careful selection of the well-digested 
results of a further residence of six years •and a half. Six event- 
ful years remain still unrecorded; and we are sufficiently pleased 
with the specimen before us cordially to invite Mr. Rush to lay 
before the public the selected fruits of the experience with^which 
those six years must have supplied him. 

In reading this work one questiomnaturally suggests itself, which 
docs not appear to be satisfactorily solved. Between the day at 
which the journal closes, and the date of the address prefixed to 
the publication, is an interval of more than fourteen years, during 
which England had been resided ih by the writer more than six 
years, and visited again in 18£9* It may therefore be at^ked, does 
this narrative exhibit the impressions of Mr. Rush as they existed 
in 1818, uncorrected by subsequent experience ; or has he availed 
himself of that subsequent experience to correct whatever may have 
been fallacious in his original impressions? We ^annot suspect 
Mr. Rush of allowing any thing to go forth to the world in his 
name, which he believes to be unsound in any important particu- 
lar; but with respect to modification^ of opinion, he lhay not ne- 
cessarily have been so scrupiy^us ; nay, he may even have consi- 
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dered it more consistent with fidelity to leave them as he found 
thfem originally recorded. On this point we have a right to be 
inquisitive, and would fain know, (to use a pictorial phrase,) whe- 
ther the colouring of his sketches has been mellowed by time, or 
whether we now see it precisely as it was laid on fourteen years 
ago, . Mr, Rush’s preliminary address is ambiguous on this point. 
" A residence of nearly eight years,” he says, “ corrected many er- 
roneous impressions I had previously taken up.” Rut after this he 
tells us, that “ these opinions, of whatever nature, in which I have 
indulged, have reference, with scarcely any exceptions, to the 
dates that belong to them.” This seems to inform us that the 
impressions recorded are almost invariably those of more than 
fourteen years ago, but it is not so explicit as might reasonably 
be desired. We can, however, quote one descriptive passage, to 
which these objections are not applicable. It was written in the 
present year, and describes a visit to England in 1829. 

I went to England again on a short visit in 1829. An interval of 
but four years had elapsed ; yet I w'as amazed at the increase of London. 
The Regent’s Park, which, when I first knew the west-end of the town, 
disclosed nothing but lawns and fields, wa% now' a city. You saw long 
rows of lofty buildings, in their outward aspect magnificent. On this 
whole space was set down a population of probably not less than fifty or 
sixty thousand souls. Another city, hardly smaller, seemed to have 
sprung up ill the neighbourhood of St. Pancras Churcli and the London 
University. Belgrave Square, in an opposite region, broke upon me, 
with like surprise. The road from Westminster Bridge to Greenwich'^' 
exhibited for several miles compact ranges of new houses. Finchley 
Common, desolate in 18 ID, was covered wdth neat cottages, and indeed 
villages. In whatever direction I w'cnt, indications were similar. I say 
nothing of Carlton Terrace, for Carlton House was gone, or of the 
street, of two miles, from that point to Park Crescent, surpassing any 
other in London, or any that I saw in Europe. . lb make room for this 
new and spacious street, old oi^es had been pulled down, of which no 
vestige remained. I could scarcely, hut for ti)e evidence of the senses, 
have believed it all. The historian of the Recline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire remarks, that tlie description, composed in the Theodo- 
sian age, of the many stately mapsions in Rome, might almost excuse 
the exaggeration of tlie poet — that Rome contained a multitude of 
palaces, and that each palace was to a city. Is the British metro- 
polis advancing to that destiny Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and other provincial towns ttfnt I visited, appeared, on their smaller 
scales, to have increased as much. 

In the midst of it all, nearly every newspaper that I opened rang 
the changes uphn the distress and poverty of England, Mr. Peel’s bill, 
banfsning bank-notes under pounds from circulation, had recently 
passed. was grejit cla^noiir — there is always clamour at some- 

thing among this people. Prices had fallen— trade was said to be irre- 
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covenibly ruined, ilirough tlie over-production of goods. 1 have since 
seen the state of things at that epoch better described perhaps, as the 
result of an under-production of money. Workmen in many places were 
out of employ 5 there w^erc said to be fourteen thousand of this descrip- 
tion in Manchester, I saw portions of them walking along the streets. 
Most of this body had struck for wages. I asked how they subsisted 
when doing nothing. It was answered, that they had laid up funds by 
joint contributions among themselves whilst engaged in work. In no 
part of Liverpool or its extensive environs did 1 see pauperism 5 the 
paupers for that entire district being kept within the limits of its poor- 
house j in which receptacle I was informed there were fifteen hundred. 

1 passed through the vale of Cheshire j I saw in that fertile district, 
in Lancashiic, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire^ 
Worcestershire, appearances of widespread prosperity, in the lands, 
houses, canals, roads, public works, domestic animals, people — in every 
thing that the eye of tlie merely transient traveller took in.” — Preface, 
p. xi. — xiii. 

1'he lone of Mr. Rush’s work is very ereditable lo him. It is 
liberal, (iispnssioiiate, and Ingli-ininded. No ]>altry jealousy or 
narrow |)rejudicc appears, in its pages. He censures without 
acriinoiiy, and gives praise with cordial frankness where he feels 
it to be line. His descriptions arc clc^ar, graphic, and unlaboured, 
e.xhibiting that correctness of observation and eonscientious fide- 
lity of statement, which are iiioie to be prized in a traveller than 
the most splendid powers of poetical illustration. His style is 
unpretending and good. Wc have frequently observed that Ame- 
ricans write very good Knglish. No modern writer has cultivated 
the graces of language with more success tRan Washington Irving; 
and Mr. Rush, though he does not pretend to the ornate elegance 
of his countryman, deserves praise for clear and terse propriety 
of expression. But wc desire to call attention to qualities' move 
valuable than a gvaceTul style. We would advert .to the, high- 
minded feeling and tone of conciliation which breathes through- 
out this work. 

“ Enough has been written and said on both sides to irritate,” says 
Mr. Rush, in his Iheface. ‘"My desirejs, and such my effort, to soothe. 
President Jackson, in his last annual message to Coug^tss, has spoken 
of tlic value of a good understanding between two countries * cemented 
by a communitij of language, mannerSy and social habits, and by the high 
obligations u'c owe to our British ancestors for many oj our most valuable 
institutions, and for that system of representative government which has 
enabled us to preserve and improve them,' ” — p. vii. 

Mr. Rush appears to have preservtjd these commendable feel- 
ings even wlien assailed by observations tending to j>rovoke a 
different spirit. 

January 2G. Mr. * ^ * called on me. He applied for an in- 
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terviw, stating himself to be — . It was his purpose to ask informa- 
tion relative to the navy boards of the United States, and other matters 
pertaining to the civil organization of our marine. He talked a good 
deal. Sometimes bis remarks were moiti full than the mere desire for 
information seemed to call. A foolish rumour was in town of Bona- 
parte’s escape from St. Helena, the rumour adding that a fast-sailing 
American schooner had been in the plot. This letl him to speak of the 
exploits of the American navy. He touched upon them with sufficient 
complaisance, but wound up with an allusion to the action between 
the Chesapeake and Shannon. That, on the whole, ought to be con- 
sidered, he thought, the fairest trial of the naval prowess of the two 
countries, frigate to frigate. I did not argue with him. He soon left 
me, after the somewhat singular topics it had been his pleasure to in- 
dulge in. It was the first and only time it had been my lot to bear any 
broached in England not suited to the good feelings of conversation, 
though, certainly, I experienced no uneasiness.’’ — pp. 418, 419. 

There is both dignity and good sense in the manner in which 
the following intimation is received. 

July 21. Mr. * * * called upon me. He said that there 

would appear in the next Quarterly Review, an article on the life 
and character of Franklin. Jt w^as to be the medium of an attack 
upon the United^ States. It would disparage the people, and under- 
rate the resources of the nation. It would particularly examine 
the claims of the United States as a naval power, and strip them 
of importance. It would state their tonnage at less than nine 
hundred thousand, and as decreasing ^ endeavouring to show from this 
and other things, that their maritime resources were not only incon- 
siderable at present, but not formidable in prospect. The object of tbe 
publication was to lower the reputation of the United States in Europe. 
To this end, it would be translated into French, republished in Paris, 
and thence widely circulated. Finally, that the article was already known 
to persons who stood high in England, and coimtcnanced by them. 

“ The last part of what my«^informant comiiiiinicated, may, or may 
not, be true. Tbe whole is of small concern. Cromwell said, that a 
government was weak that could not stand paper shot. Who then shall 
write down a nation ? Insignificant states escape assaults of the pen. 
Powerful ones can bear them# If the United States have long been 
exposed to these assaults, so has England. They come upon her from 
abroad, but more at home. Anybody who will spend six months in 
London, and look at only a portion of the publications daily thrown from 
the press, will be surprised at the number of denunciations he will surely 
find of England. The crimes and other enormities committed by her 
people ; the profligacy of the lower orders, the vices of the higher ; 
the coriiiptions ot the Government, its partiality, injustice, tyranny } 
the abuses of law ; the abuses in the Church ; the appalling debt, the 
grinding tdkation, the starving poor, the pampered rich— these and like 
topics, on which are based assertions of wide-spread depravity and suf- 
fering unparalleled, ai-e urged in every form, and run out into all details. 
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It is not tbe cbeap^ unstamped press vvbirb alone reiterates them 5 but 
many of the highest and most powei fully supported of the journals. 
Sometimes France is fiercely attacked, sometimes Russia, sometimes the 
Holy Alliance, sometimes the United States 5 but England always. The 
battering-ram against her never stops. What English writers thus say 
of their own country, and the picture is commonly summed up with 
predictions of national ruin, crosses tbe Channel next day, is translated 
in tbe French, and, as foretold of the forthcoming article in the Quar- 
terly Review, circulated over Europe. In a month it has crossed the 
Atlantic, and is circulating in America. Millions read, millions believe 
it. In the midst of it all, England goes on in prosperity and power. 
Europe and the world see both, in proofs irresistible. The enlightened 
portion of the world perceive, also, alongside of the picture of moral 
deformity, no matter how much may be true, or how much over-coloured* 
counteracting fields of excellence, public and private, that exalt the 
English nation to a high pitch of sober renown. 

It is in this manner 1 content myself as a citizen of the United 
States. The last forty years have witnessed their steady advance, in 
prosperity and power. Euro{)c and the world behold both in proofs a$ 
irresistible. Tlic enlightened portion of the world will also infer, that 
a nation with a foreign commerce overshadowing that of the greatest 
nations of Europe, England excepted ; whose whole tonnage, instead of 
nine hundred thousand, already exceeds fifteen hundred thousand 5 a 
nation throughout whose borders the public liberty and prosperity have 
long been diffusing the means of private comfort and the lights of 
general education, — the enlightened everywhere will infer, that such a 
nation cannot be w^anting in adequate intellectual advancement or social 
refinements, any more than in political power. They follow through the 
indissoluble connexion between causes and eftbets. Ingenuity and ill- 
nature bunting for exceptions, may find them 5 but tbe greatest field of 
excellence remains. It will continue to widen, until Britain herself, 
encompassed as she is with glory, will in time count it her chiefest, to 
have been tbe original stock of such a people.” — pp. 2/5 — 279. 

A conversation with the Duke of Sussex gives rise to the fol- 
lowing remarks, which, whatever may be our opinion with respect 
to the practicability and propriety of the change suggested, cannot 
be otherwise than gratifying as a proof of the sympathetic feel- 
ing between England and America, which is, in the wprds of Pre- 
sident Jackson, ** cemented by a community of language.” 

The French was spoken of as the language of conversation in 
Europe, His Royal Highness said, that be would not perhaps object to 
this, as it was established j but when used as tbe language of state 
papers and treaties, he was disposed to make a quaere. The French 
was acquired by foreigners with sufficient precision for conversation, and 
general purposes of literature ; but in drawing up treaties, where the 
employment of words in their nicest shades of meaning wp^s often of 
national moment, he who wrote in bis native language had an advan- 
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lage 5 and liowever slight, it was enough to lay the practice open lo ob- 
jection. IJe would suggest as a remedy, that treaties and other solemn 
state papers, to which two or more nations were parties, should be 
drawn up in Latin. This would put modern nations upon a par. Each 
would stand upon the scholarship of their public men. It was to this 
effect he spoke. I thought it in the natural feeling of an English 
prince. 

The language of France has been diflfused by her social manners, 
the merit of her writers, the exile of her protestants, and the power of 
her monarchy. Some of these influences are past. Others are shared 
by contemporary nations. Is it right that the monopoly of her language 
should last foiir ever ? I would be much inclined to his Royal High- 
ness’s remedy, if there were no other, though open to difficulty, perhaps, 
from modern terms of art. But I venture upon the suggestion of 
another. Let the language most likely to be predominant throughout 
Christendom, be tlie common vehicle of Christendom. If a living lan- 
guage is to be adopted at all, this would be the fairest test. 1 be European 
dominions of Britain have a population of upwards of twenty-two mil- 
lions ^ the United States count more than twelve, to take no notice of the 
rapid increase of the latter, or numerous colonics of the former. Here 
is enough to authorize the belief, that, alueady, there are more persons to 
whopi English is the vernacular tongue than French ; and that it is 
destined to gain, not only lipon the French, but German, Spanish, and 
all others. ThfiYe is another fact more applicable. The foreign com- 
merce of Britain and that of the United States conjointly, exceed that 
of all Europe. This serves, at the present day, to send forth the En- 
glish tongue more extensively to all parts of the globe, than the brench, 
or any of Christendom. Malherbe asserted the rights of bis native 
language so strenuously^ against all foreign usurpation, that be gained at 
the French court the appellation of “ tyrant of ivords and syllables. Very 
well, in a Frenchman ! But if treaties and all other international 
papers are always to be written in French words and syllables, what be- 
comfc of the equal independence of English words and syllables ? 1 be 

French are too just to disparage the langiiage of Milton, and Newton, 
and Locke *, and why should they insist upon the perpetual preference 
of their own ^ or rather why should England acquiesce?” — pp. 122 — 
124. 

The discreet abstinence from personality which Mr. Rush has 
prescribed *to himself, has necessarily fettered his pen in the 
delineation of character ; and prevented him from giving us such 
free, vigorous portraitures as w'e might, perhaps, otherwise have 
received. But we respect the cause loo much to repine at the 
omission. There has been too great a proneness of late years 
to amuse the many at the expense of llie few ; and a departure from 
such a practice dcvserves (o be commended. 1 he little which he 
has afibiitled us in the >vay of characteristic delineation is not 
eminently happy. A comparison of such men as Canning and 
Mackintosh afforded an opporti^nity from which something better 
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might have been expected than the? following, — which, though it 
contains nothing objectionable, and is very well expressed, must 
be felt to be tiot quite sufficient and rather common place. 

Both wxTc first-rate men, as well by native endowments, as the 
most careful cultivation ; and both disciplined by an advantageous inter- 
mixture in great political and social scenes ; Macintosh, universal and 
profound ; Canning, making every thing bend to parliamentary supre- 
macy ; tlie one, delivering speeches in the House of Commons for the 
philosopher and statesman to reflect upon ; the other winning, in that 
arena, daily victories. Both bad equal power to charm in society ; the 
one various and instructive ; the other intuitive and biilliant j Macin- 
tosh, by his elementary turn, removed from all collisions ; Canning, 
sarcastic as well as logical in debate, and sometimes allowing his official 
pen to trespass in the former field 5 but in private circles, bland, cour- 
teous, and yielding. Let me add, that both were self-made men ; enjoy- 
by this title, the highest political consideration and social esteem, in 
the most poAverful hereditary and other circles of the British empire." 
— p. 235. 

Of Lord Castlereagh, with whom Mr. Rush’s diplomatic 
duties brought him into frequent communication, we might have 
hoped some vivid and well-drawn picture; but Mr. Rush disclaims 
the intention of pourtrayiiig his clmracter, and dwells only on 
one prominent attribute, — his ‘‘ entire fearlessness.” The most 
valuable portion of this work is the lelation of various interviews 
with that minister, and the important subjects of ncgociation be- 
tween them. On the whole it is favourable to the character of 
Lord Castlereagh. Simplicity, frankness, and straight-forward- 
ness seem to have been the characteristics of his course of pro- 
ceeding as a minister of state. J udging from this work, we should 
say, that the imputation of tortuous and double-dealing policy 
which many have endeavoured to attach to his memory, is as little 
deserved as the accusation of having succumbed to the Holy 
Alliance, from which wc attemp^d to rescue his fame in two 
numbers of this Review, in 1831. Mr, Rush thinks that, had it 
not been for l^ord Castlereaghs premature departure for the 
continent, the ncgociation between this Kingdom and America , 
on tlie subject of impressmeut; would not have failed. He says,* 

" Perhaps I may be wrong, for I speak from no authority, but am 
not able to divest myself of an impression that, had Lord Castlereagh 
been in London, there would not have been a failure. I am aware that 
he was kept infornied of the progress of the ncgociation. We had 
reason to believe that the documents were regularly sant on for his in- 
spection. Still, be could not share in tjlie full spirit of all that passed. 
He had the European relations of Britahi in his hands. Impressment, 
although in truth a primary concern, cduld not, at such j/season, have 
commanded all his thoughts. But I know how anxiously he entered 
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into it, before his departure for Aix-la-Chapelle* He saw that the 
great principle of adjustment had at last been settled ; and I can scarcely 
think that he would have allowed it to be foiled, by carrying too much 
rigour into details ” — pp. 375, 376. 

This subject, and the negociations to which it gave rise, deserve 
a short notice. The case stood thus. It was notorious that 
many of our seamen, tempted by the inducements which America 
held out, had entered the American navy. Great Britain has 
endeavoured to obtain a remedy by claiming the right to search 
upon the seas American vessels for her seamen, and to take out 
such as might be found therein. This, broadly stated, seems 
tolerably free from objection; but there were serious difficulties at- 
tending the execution. TJie difficulty of discriminating between 
British and American seamen is almost insurmountable. Yet 
this difficulty was to be summarily solved, and any man amongst 
an American crew might be picked out and adjudged to be 
British, at the discretion of the boarding officer. This officer, 
says Mr. Rush, is accuser and judge. He decides upon his 
own view instantly ; the impressed man is forced away and the 
case ends. No appeal follows. There is no trial of any kind. 
More important still, there is no remedy should it appear that a 
wrong has been committed,’’ Mistakes must naturally arise from 
tlie difficulty of deciding, and the circumstances under which the 
decision is made; and it is unhappily true not only that mistakes 
have arisen, but that their number has been very great. It ap- 
pears that previous to 1812, 2554 American citizens had been 
wrongfully impressed, » under the supposition of their being 
British subjects. We fully admit that America has a right to be 
protected against the operation of a system M'hich could produce 
so extensive an infringement on the liberties of her citizens. On 
the other hand. Great Britain has an indefeasible right to be pro- 
tected against the ruinous con&equences of an unrestricted enlist- 
ment. “ She complains,” says Mr. Rush, that she is aggrieved 
by the number of her seamen who get into the merchant service 
of the United States, through our naturalization laws and other 
causes, Thisi. takes from her, slie alleges, the right arm of her 
defence, ♦ Without her navy, her existence, no less than her glory, 
might be endangered. It is, therefore, vital to both, that when 
wai’ comes, she should reclaim her seamen from the vessels of a 
nation where they are so frequently found.” llie abstract right 
of Great Britain to some remedy for this unquestionable evil will 
scarcely be contested. Thejquestion is, how can it be applied — 
how can conflicting rights be reconciled i “ The United States,” 
says Mr. Rtish, have iievdr denied to Great Britain the right of 
search.^^ 
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They allege, however, that this means search for enemy’s property, 
or articles contraband of war, not search for mat. They say that no 
public code, or other adequate authority, has ever established the latter 
as an international right. If its exercise by any other state than Great 
Britain can be shown, the instances are averred to be too few, and too 
devoid of the evidences of general consent, to have made it part of the 
law of nations. 

Great Britain places her claim on the ground of natural allegiance. 
She alleges that, by a principle of universal law, a man owes this kind 
of all^iance to the country of his birth. 'Fhat he never can shake it 
oflf. That as his country protects him, so it may demand his services in 
return ; especially in time of wa,r. 

The United States reply, that the principle of natural allegiance, 
however cherished by some states, is not universal. Sir William Black- 
stone, in the Commentaries, so able for the most part, lays it down as 
universal. But he refers for support, only to the writers of England. 
PuflPendorf holds that allegiance may be put off. So do Grotius and 
Bynkershoek. If we choose to go as far back as the Justinian code, we 
shall there find the same doctrine. The principle of perpetual allegiance 
may be held sacred by Britain 3 it may be of the highest practical im- 
portance under her own system^ but the United States say, that its ope- 
rations should be confined to her own territorial dominions, and the decks 
of her own merchant vessels.” — pp. IGO, 161 . 

We must object to several parts of the foregoing extract: and 
first to the concluding sentence. Surely the tendency of the last 
clause of the sentence is practically to deny that principle of al- 
legiance which seems to be acknowledged in the first. It is not 
within a state’s '' own territorial dominions,” or on the decks of 
her own iiiercliaiit vessels” that a subject fs likely to violate his 
allegiance. To confine the operation of the principle to those 
circumstances under which it is least likely to be infringed, is 
almost to annul it altogether. As well might the operation of 
laws for the protection of property be confined to such property 
as the owner could bear about his person. Mr. Rush tells us 
that Puffendorf and Grotius hold “ that allegiance may be put 
off.” We should like to have been informed of the actual ex- 
pressions of these jurists. Meanwbjie, however, we will quote 
the words of a later authority, Vattel, who thus qualifies a man’s 
right to transfer his allegiance. ** Every man,” he says, has a 
right to quit liis country, in order to settle in any other, tvhen by 
that step he does not endanger the welfare of his country. In a 
time of peace he may travel on business, provided that he be al- 
ways ready to return whenever the public interest recalls him.*' 
Does this sanction such a putting off df allegiance as would jus- 
tify enlistment in a foreign navy? Sir, William Blacksfoiie, it is 
true, for support of his position, refers only to the writers of Eng- 
land. Why should he do othf^rwise? He was treating of the 
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allegiance which England exacts. And here vvc must take oc- 
casion to observe that allegiance is not strictly a question of in- 
ternational law, as Mr. Rush appears to consider it. I’he mode 
in which transferred allegiance should be reclaimed may be a 
question of international law; but not so the principle itself. A 
state is not bound to consult with other states as to the extent of 
duty which its subjects owe to it, and the strength of the ties by 
which they are bound. Difl'erent nations may view the obligation 
ditf'erently, just as their laws of naturalization may dilf'er. They 
cannot insist upon a common code, far less can they prescribe 
the rule by which the subjects of another state shall in their 
capacity of subjects be governed. It nmtters little whether the 
principle of ailegiance be universal or not. Its being dis- 
avowed by any one state will not vitiate the rights of others: and 
Great Britain may equally claim it of her subjects. Mr, Rush 
next affirms that no public code has ever established the search 
for wew as an international right. This may be true; and yet 
the non-existence of any written stipulation to that effect will not 
be conclusive against the principle. Look at the right which 
America admits — the right of search *for articles contraband of 

>var.” Next look, not m.erely to the letter, but to the intent and 
spirit which has dictated this practice, so formally lecognized by 
the l{|w of nations. ‘Mt is, says Vattel, “ an object of such 
high importance to a nation at war, to prevent, as far as jiossiblc, 
the enemy s being supplied with such articles as will add to his 
strength and render him more dangerous, that necessity and the 
care of his own welfare and safety authorize him to lake 
effectual methods for that purpose, and to declare that all com- 
modities of that nature destined for the enemy shall be considered 
as lawful prize.” I'he letter of this passage speaks of articles” 
and commodities;” but docs not the spirit go much fiirtlicr? 
If it is acknowledged to be important and right that u nation 
should prevent an enemy from being supplied with what may 
add to his strength and render him more dangerous,” docs 
not a full application of the principle include what must be con- 
sidered of u^ore importance than the “ commodities” in question 
— than^^rms Jmd ammunition — men? We grant that the permis- 
sion to search for arms, &c. does not include permission to search 
for men; for rules must be construed strictly, and the lesser does 
not include the greater. But when it is considered that the right 
of a state over the services of its subjects in war is stronger than 
the right it ‘exercises of ^seizing arms that may be in progress 
towards an enemy ; — wdien it is considered that the principle on 
which the«]atler is based, lAids a still more pow'erful sanction to 
the former, we would say that,« fortiori^ the power of reclaiming 
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the service of deserted subjects is one which* under due regula- 
tions, ought not to be denied. 

Though Mr. Rush denies this abstract right, he is inclined to 
rest his case rather on the indignity and inconvenience resulting 
from what he terms Great Britain’s “ claim to enforce her own 
municipal code relating to allegiance and impressment” on board 
American vessels : and, except in the foregoing extract, the ques- 
tion of right is little mooted. Previous endeavours had not been 
wanting to bring the question of impressment to a satisfactory 
conclusion. On the part of America, Mr. King in 1803, and 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney in 1806, liad failed in their attempt 
to negociate an adjustment. Mr. Rush, in April, 1818, in an in- 
terview with Lord Castlereagh, laid before him the following 
written proposal for the abolition of impressment. 

Great Biitain alleging a right to impress her seamen out of Ame- 
rican vessels upon the high seas, it follows, that whenever a mode can 
be devised for their previous exclusion from American vessels, the motive 
for the practice must be at an end. It is believed that this may be ef- 
fected by each nation imposing restraints upon the naturalization of the 
seamen of the other, and reciprocally excluding from their service all 
seamen not naturalized. If Great Britain be allowed to naturalize 
American seamen, the United States must* be allowed to naturalize 
British seamen. Each should be at liberty to aftbrd the same facilities, 
or bound to interpose the same restraints. The greater the difficulty in 
acquiring the right of citizenship, the easier will it be to avoid imposi- 
tion, and the more complete the desired exclusion. The law of Congress 
of the third of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, of all 
the provisions of which Great Britain may conMnand the benefit, will 
prove how sincerely the United States desire to settle this controversy 
on conditions satisfactory to Great Britain. By that law it is made in- 
dispensable for every British subject, who may hereafter become a citi- 
zen, to reside five years in the United States without intermission, and 
so many guards are interposed to prevent frauds, that it seems scarcely 
possible they should be eluded. No British subject can be employed in 
a public or private ship of the United Stales, unless he produce to the 
commander in the one case, and to the collector of the port in the other, 
a certified copy of the act by which lie became naturalized. A list of 
the crew, in the case of a private ship, imist be taken, ccrti§ed, and re- 
corded by the collector; and the consuls or commercial agents of.Great 
Britain may object to the employment of a seaman, and have the privj-» 
lege of attending the investigation relative to his citizenship. The com- 
mander of a public ship receiving a person not duly qualified, is to for- 
feit a thousand dollars, and the commander or owner of a private ship, 
five hundred. It is also made a felony, punishable by fine ami imprison- 
ment, for any person to forge or counterfeit, or to pass, or use, any 
forged or counterfeited ceitificate of citizenship, or to sell or dispose of 
one. The United States will also be wilfing to provide, tfiat every 
British subject desiring to become a citizen, shall be bound to appear in 
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person before the proper tribunal, once a year, for tbe term of live years, 
until bis right shall be completed, or adopt any other more practical and 
satisfactory evidence that hia residence within their territory was bond 
jfide and uninterrupted, it being their sincere desire to employ their own 
seamen only, and exclude British. By requiring five years' uninter- 
rupted residence as the condition of citizenship, it is confidently believed 
that, from considerations readily suggesting themselves, few if any 
British seamen would be found to take advantage of it. The nature of 
a seaman’s life stands opposed to a different conclusion. If, in some 
instances, a residence should be commenced with a real intention, at the 
time, of submitting to this condition, the presumption is strong that, at 
tbe expiration of the term, such a change of habits and prospects would 
be superinduced, as to lead to the abandonment for ever of the sea as an 
occupation. If the proposal be accepted, the United States would far- 
ther agree, that none of the Britfsh seamen who niight be within their 
territory when the stipulation to give it effect was entered into, without 
having already become citizens, should be admitted into either their 
public or private ships, until they had acquired the right, according to 
all the above regulations. In return for them, a clear and distinct pro- 
vision to be made by Great Britain against impressment out of American 
vessels.*' — pp. ]85-iiirl83. 

After the proposal had been considered before the Cabinet, 
Lord Castlereagh replied to it verbally in an interview in June. 
He remarked upon the opposite opinions held by the two go- 
vernments on the doctrine of allegiance, and next observed that 
America seemed to give to her ships a character of inviolability 
which Britain did not, considering them as part of her soil, and 
clothing them with, like immunities: to which Mr Rush replied, 
that they considered them inviolable only so far as to aflbrd pro- 
tection to their seamen, but had never sought to exempt them 
from search for rightful purposes, viz., for enemy’s property, 
articles contraband of war, or men in the land or naval service of 
the enemy.^' In fine, Lor^ Castlereagh states that the Cabinet 
could not resolve to forego, under any arrangement, the execu- 
tion of which was to depend upon the legislative ordinances of 
another country, the right of Great Britain to look for her sub- 
jects upon the high seas into whatever service they mi^ht wander. 
Mr* Rush then asks what difference it would make if America 
would agree to exclude from her ships all natural born subjects 
of Great Britain? to which it was replied that such a proposal 
would be only partially satisfactory, if it left unconceded the right 
of search. In answer to an inquiry whether proposals w^ould be 
submitted bn the part of Great Britain, it was stated that none 
could be made that did not assume as a basis the right of enter- 
ing Ain»erican vessels; but that this country was willing to make 
such regulations as should prevent the exercise of that right from 
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being injurious to the United States. Mr. Rush declined on 
the part of his government to admit the right for purposes of im- 
pressment, and the interview closed without furtlier progress. 
Negociations were resumed in August by the voluntary offer by 
Lord Castlereagh of modifications framed and submitted by him 
“ without the knowledge of his colleagues.’’ They were to this effect. 

1. That any treaty founded on Mr. Rush’s proposal should be 
limited to eight, ten, or twelve years, with liberty to each party to 
be absolved from its stipulations on a notice of three or six months. 

2. That the British boarding officer entering an American ship 
at sea, should be entitled to call for a list of the crew, and if he 
saw^ a seaman knowm, or on good grounds suspected to be a 
British subject, he should make^a record or prods verbal of the 
fact, so as to bring it under the notice of the American govern-- 
ment, but not to take the man out of the ship. 

To this proposal no positive answer \va8 returned; but the 
consideration of it was deferred in expectation of the arrival of 
Mr. Gallatin, by wdiom, conjointly with Mr, Rush, negociations 
were opened towards the end of August witjj the British Pleni- 
potentiaries, Mr. Robinson (now Earl of Ripon), and Mr. 
Goulburn, on this and many other important subjects: compri- 
sing — the Slave Question under the Treaty of Ghent — the Fisheries 
— North Western Boundary Line — Columbia River Question — 
Intercourse beween the United States and British West India 
Islands — Intercourse by sea and by land between the United 
States and the British North American Colonies — Blockades — 
Colonial Trade in time of war — and the List of Contraband. On 
the subject of impressment Messrs. Rush and Gallatin concurred 
in objecting to the second of Lord Castlereagh’s proposed modi- 
fications. They objected to the condition which went to autho- 
rise a British officer to call for a list of tlie crew; and Lord 
Castlereagh shortly afterwards infornaed them, as a proof of the 
desire of his government to accommodate, that It was determined 
that this condition should be waived. At the third conference 
the British Plenipotentiaries submitted a projet of six articles for 
the regulation of the whole subject of inmressment by a separaite 
treaty. They were to this effect: 1. That effectual measures 
shall be taken for excluding the natural-born subjects and citizens 
of either party from serving in the vessels of the other, provided 
that this shall not include such persons as may have been 
naturalized by the laws of each party previous to the signature 
of the treaty. 2. That a list of all persons, falling within the 
above exception, specifying place of birth and date of natu- 
ralization, shall be furnished by eadi party. 3. Tfiat each 
party shall receive the power ^to authorise by proclamation 
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their respective subjects or citizens to serve in the vessels of 
the other country; and that during such permission it shall 
be competent for the other party to admit such service. Pro- 
vided that, wlien permission so granted shall be withdrawn, notifi- 
cation shall be made of such vvithdrawuh and the exclusion shall 
be re-enforced as if no such permission had been promulgated. 
4. That in consideration of the preceding stipulations, each 
Power shall, during the continuance of the treaty, abstain from 
impressment from out of the vessels of the other when not upon 
the high seas; provided that this shall not apply to vessels in 
port, or be construed to impair the established right of search, as 
authorised in time of war by the law of nations. 5. That the 
term of the treaty shall be ten years, and that it shall be in the 
power of either party to annul it at any time, upon giving six 
months previous notice. 6. That nothing in the preceding ar- 
ticles shall affect the rights and principles on which the parties 
have heretofore acted, in respect to the matters therein referred 
to, except so far as the same shall have been modified, restrained, 
or suspended by tb^e articles; and that after the expiration of the 
treaty, each shall stand with respect toHhe other as to its said rights 
and privileges as if no s,uch treaty had ever been made, This 
was the purport of the propositions submitted by our government. 
They Mere not deemed satisfactory by the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries. The second article, requiring a list of persons falling 
within the exception, and specifying the place of birth and date 
of naturalization, was especially objected to; and it was proposed 
as a sul^titutc that “*110 natural- born subject or citizen of either 
power, whose name should not be included in the list, should bo 
deemed to fall within the exception, unless he produced proof of 
his having been duly naturalized prior to the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the treaty'* The reasons for the objection and proposal 
of a substitute shall be giveK in Mr. Rush’s words. 

Reasons must be given why the United States could not comply 
with the British article as it stood. Anterior to 1789, aliens were na- 
tui:alized according to the laws of the several states composing the Union. 
Under this system, the forms" varied and were often very loose. The 
latter was especially the case when they were drawn up by justices of the 
peace, aS; sometimes happened. Since that epocU^ the forms have been 
uniform, and are only permitted before such courts of record as are de- 
signated by the laws of the United States. But the designation includes 
not only courts of the United States, properly so called, but courts of 
tlB several States. Minor children also of naturalized persons, if the 
be within the limits of the Union, become, ipso facto, naturalized. 
It must be added, that, for ^several years, no discrimination as to the 
birth-pheS of i^Jiens was redJrded. If attempts were made to procure 
the lists reqoilfcd, a first objection might have been, that the courts of 
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the several States were no^ bound to obey, in this respect, a call from 
the general Government. But granting that all obeyed, the lists would 
have exhibited nothing more than the names of British natural- 
born subjects, naturalized during a period of nearly thirty years. They 
would not designate seamen, the law not having required a record of the 
occupation ; nor would they embrace minor children, their names never 
having been directed to be registered. There was but one other source 
from which lists could have been derived, and here only partially. By 
a law of 1796‘, collectors of customs were required to keep books in 
which the names of seamen, citizens of the United States, were, on their 
own application, to be entered. Under this law, as may be inferred 
from its terms, the entry of names was not full ; nor did the law draw a 
distinction between natwe citizens and naturalized. 

From this summary it is manifest, that a compliance with the 
British article would have been impracticable. I'he unavoidable con- 
sequence of consenting to it would have been, that aliens naturalized 
before the treaty, and entitled by our laws to all the rights of citizens, 
would, by an ex 'post facto, and therefore unconstitutional measure, have 
found themselves excluded from following the seas.''— pp. 370 — 372. 

Another alteration was also required : thaU the exchange of 
ratification” should be substituted for the tiniw of signature” as 
the period previous to which naturalization shall confer the right 
of serving. It was apprehended, hovCever, by our Plenipoten- 
tiaries, that many cases of naturalization would come in between 
the two dates; and on this point, and the objections to the second 
article, the negociation with respect to impressment failed. 

In adverting to the case of Arbuthnot and Ainbrister, two 
British subjects, executed under the direction of an American 
general, Mr. Rush naturally feels that he is treading on delicate 
ground. It is a case which involves serious charges against the 
existing President of the United States. Mr, Rush might 
therefore have been excused as a diplomatist if he had said much 
less about it. But since he enftrs largely into the merits of this 
question, we must take the liberty of saying that the ample ac- 
count which he professes to give is by no means suflSciently full, 
and gives a very imperfect and partial representation of the truth. 
He does not, however, attempt to .disguise the strong feeling 
Avhich it produced in this country. * 

Out-of-doors, e^tciicment seemed to rise higher and higher^ Stocks 
experienced a slight fall. The newspapers kept up their fire. Little 
acquainted with the true character of the transaction, they gave vent to 
angiy declamation. They fiercely denounced the Government of the 
United States. Tyrant, Vuffiari, murderer, were among tl#e epithets ^ap- 
plied to their commanding general. He was exhibited in placaMs 
through the streets. The journals, withoqt distinction of party, united 
in these attacks. The Whig and others m ppposition too^ the lead. 
Those in the Tory interest, although more restrained, gave them couo- 
VOL. xn, NO. XXIII. * Q * 
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finance. In the midst of all tins passion, the aciinisity stood fimh 
Better inibrmed, more just, they bad made up tbeir minds not tq risk 
the p^aee of the two countries, on grounds so untenable. It forms an 
instance of the intelligence and strength of a Government, disregarding 
iliie first clamours of a powerful press, and first erroneous impulses of an 
alibdst uiiiversal public feeling. At a later day of my mission, Lord 
Castlcreagb said to me, that a war might have been produced on this 
opcasioq, ^ if the ministry had but held up a finger.* On so slender a 
thread do public afi'airs sometimes hang. Plato says, that the complaisance 
which produces popularity, is the source of the greatest operations in 
government. The firmness of one man, is perhaps the pivot pq which 
great events more frequently turn. I adopted and retain the belief, that 
the firmness of Lord Castlercagh under this emergency, sustained by 
those of his colleagues in the cabinet, w^as the main cause of preventing 
p rupture between the two nations.” — pp. 412, 413. 

This incitement, this danger of impending war, would appear 
^or^a^qnable and unaccountable, if the cirenn^stapee^ had been 
notbiugmore than they appear in the pages of Mr* Rush’s nar- 
rative. We think with hiip, that ‘‘ full justice could not be rendered 
if the unhappy was looked at simply by itself we 

phalli tberefpp> not narrow our vievf, but give a brief sketch of 
the H’hplo cort^omitant trajisactions, premising, that our relation of 
evqpts Ib drawn entirely from American sources. 

In the year IS 14, a treaty was concluded at Fort Jackson, be- 
tw'eeii the United States and the Creek Indians. To this treaty 
Ml* Clay, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, refers in 
bis spqeeh in Congress, in 1818, as the original and main cause 
pf tbp ^epiiuple wan He had read it,” he said, with the 
deepest mortification and regret ; a move dictatorial spirit he had 
never seen displayed in any instrument : he would challenge an 
e:^ammation of all thp records of diplomacy, and be did not 
belieye q solitary instance could be found of such an inexorable 
spirit pf domination pervading a compact purporting to be a 
treaty pf peace. It consisted of the m^t severe and humiliating 
demands; of the surrender of large territory; of the privilege of 
peaking roads through even what was retained; of the right of 
establishingbtrading houses ; of the obligation of delivering into 
pur bands their prophets ; and all this of a wretched people re- 
duced to the last extremity of distress, whose misembie existence 
Wf had to preserve by a voluntary stipulation to furnish them with 
This treaty, which was concluded in August, 1^14, but 
,p|pfqtified,,demanded as an indemnity for the e^^penses pf q war, 
Indians had fallen in one battle, a territory of upt 
millions of acres. The American government 

I l l - - I. ■■ ■ I - '. — . I .11 I.,,...,.,. 

* Debates in Congress. 
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appear to have had conscientious doubts respecting the justice of 
terms thus dictated to a fallen enetiiy^ and the treaty remained 
almost five months unratificd. Meanwhile, a treaty with the 
British government had been concluded at Ghent, which was re- 
ceived at Washington on the 15tli of February, 1815.^ In this 
treaty was an article (the 9th) stipulating that tlie government of 
the United States should make peace with any Indian tribes with 
whom they might be at war at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty, and return to them all the lands which belonged to them 
in 1811. This was embarrassing. If the government ratified 
the Creek treaty, th^y seemed to sanction what is called by a 
member in Congress, the unjust acquisition of territory.*^ Jf 
they did not ratify it, the treaty of Ghent would come into ope- 
ration — the lands must be unconditionally restored, and a clamour 
would be raised among the many who had marked the 15,000,000 
acres as their prey. What then did the American government do? 
They ratified the Creek treaty on the l6th of February, and 
the treaty of Ghent 07i the following day ! Strong doubts have 
been expressed in the American Congress wfifether this piece of 
political dexterity (we wish *to use none but the modest designa- 
tions,) was, after all, entitled to success. Mr. Clay calls in 
question the validity of the Creek treaty. ** What/^ he asks in 
Congress, ** did the preamble disclose ? that two-thirds of the 
Creek nation had been hostile, and one-lhird only friendly to us. 
Now he had heard, that not one hostile Chief signed the treaty. 
If the treaty really were made by a minority of the nation, it was not 
obligatory upon the whole nation. It was Void, considered in the 
light of a national compact. And if void, the Indians were en- 
titled to the benefit of the provisions of the 9th article of the 
treaty of Ghent.’'* Perhaps,” says another member of Congress, 
(Mr. Fuller, of Massachusetts,) there is reason to believe that 
the British commissioner at Ghent iAtended and expected to in- 
clude the Creeks in the provision of the 9th article; as Jackson’s 
capitulation, if known at all in Europe, must also have been 
considered of no validity, being unrijtified. If so, can the exiled 
Red Sticks, dr their British advisers, be severely •censured for 
persisting in claiming a restoration of their lands under that 
treaty?”* Out of this claim grew the Seminole w^ar-— but not out 
of this alone. The Indians had other grievances. From a letter 
dated Sept, 1817, from ten Seminole towns to the commanding 
officer of an American fort, read by Mr. Clay inJCongreSs, it 
appears that various aggressions hati been committed on the 
Indians — their cattle carried off — thpir people killed^ and the 
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murder justified on the plea that they were outlaws. Hopeless 
of redress or protection, the Indians began to take the law into 
their own hands, and a border warfare was commenced in 1817» 
b^t^een the Semiuoles and the frontier inhabitants of Georgia. 

American General, Gaines, demanded the surrender of the 
delinquent Indians, which they refused, alleging previous injury. 
General Gaines was then auihoriized by his government to re- 
move the Indians still remaining on the lands ceded under the 
Creek treaty of 1814, and to retain some of them as hostages. 
Thus began the war. General Gaines, after some trifling suc- 
cesses, was besieged by the Indians, by wljom he was consider- 
ably out-numbered, in a place called Fort Scott. In this emer- 
gency General Jackson was ordered to take the field with 1800 
men, consisting of regulars and militia, and was directed, if that 
force was insufficient, to call on the governors of the adjoining- 
states for such portions of the militia as he might think requisite. 
With these directions General Jackson did not comply, but pre- 
ferred to raise volunteers in Tenessee and Kentucky, to the 
command of wdiom he appointed officers acting solely under his 
authority. General Gaines had in the meanwhile, not like Ge- 
neral Jackson,, in disregard of positive orders, but nevertheless 
without orders, taken upon himself to raise a force of 1600 Creek 
Indians, ** appointing their officeis, with a Brigadier-General 
at their head, and mustering this force into the service of 
the United States.’* 

These unconstitutional acts, (for they were infractions of the 
constitution of the United States,) weie severely denounced in 
a report of the Senate, and in luuuy eloquent speeches in Con- 
gress. It is observed in the report, that the plea of necessity 
was ridiculously inapplicable in the present instance, and if 
this plea be admitted, then, in all future wars, generals may 
dispense with the militia si^ltogelher, and increase the regular 
army to any extent that folly or ambition may suggest.” Orators 
in Congress show also a wholesome jealousy of precedents tend- 
ing towards that military domination which republics have most 
cause to fear. “ I hope,” said one of them, that our happy 
form of government is destined to be perpetual. But if it is to 
be preserved, it must be by the practice of virtue, by justice, by 
moderation, by magnanimity, by keeping a watchful and steady 
the executive, and above all, by holding to a strict account- 
the military branch of the public force.” “ Beware,” 
the same orator, how you give a fatal sanction in this 
of our republic, scarcely yet two-score years old, to 
'Remember that Greece had her AJex- 
Romp Ca'sar, England her Cromwell, France her 
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Buonaparte; and that if wc would escape the rock on which they 
split, vv<? must avoid their errors.” These expressions were called 
forth, not merely by the acts above related, but by other pirocecd- 
ings of a still more arbitrary character on the part of the Ameri- 
can general. By a treaty of 1793 between Spain and the United 
States, Spain was bound ‘‘ not to suffer her Indians to attack the 
citizens of the United States, nor the Indians inhabiting their 
territory and a similar obligation was reciprocally binding on 
the United States. The Scminoles (Indians inhabiting the Spa- 
nish territory) had now attacked the citizens of the United States, 
and the latter were eonsequently held justified in pursuing them 
across the Spanish frontier. The American government was, 
nevertheless, unwilling to violate the Spanish frontier needlessly. 
On the 2d of Uecember, 1817, General Gaines was forbidden to 
cross the Florida line. On the 9th he was authorised to exercise 
his discretion on this point. On the l6th he was instructed to 
consider himself at liberty to cross the line, in pursuit of the 
enemy ; but, if the enemy took refuge under a Spanish fortress, 
the fortress was not to be atfacked, but the fact was to be report- 
ed to the secretary at war. General Jackson soon afterwards 
succeeded to the command, and on htm devolved the observance 
of these orders. How did he observe them ? On the same day 
on which the President declared in his message to Congress, that 
although orders had been given to enter the Spanish lerrritory, 
it was carefully provided that the Spanish local authorities should 
be respected, and that even if the enemy should take shelter under 
a Spanish fortress, the fortress was not to be attacked, but the 
fact reported to the war department, for further orders — on 
the same day on which these declarations were made by the head 
of the government. General Jackson wrote to say that it was his 
intention to take the Spanish fort of St. Marks, as a depot for 
his supplies.” This intention he carried into effect; and in de- 
fiance of orders, and the public assurances of his government, the 
fortress of a power at peace with the United States was hostiiely 
invaded by the American general, «compeIled to surrender, and 
occupied as an American post. • 

Aggression did not end here. General Jackson, after march- 
ing from St. Marks against the Indians on the Suwanney river, 
and having, as he expiessed his belief, brought the war to a close, 
received, on the 2Jd of May, when on his march homeward, a 
letter of remonstrance from the Spanish governed’ of Florida, 
then at Pensacola, intimating his surprise at the acts of hostility 
committed by the American army, notwithstanding llie pacific 
professions of the President, and adding, that if persisted in, he 
must employ force to repel them. General Jackson chose to 
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regard this remonstrance as a declaration of war. ** He received 
it/' said an American orator in Congress, on the f23d ; he w'as 
in Pe^^t^la on the 24th; and immediately after set himself 
before tli^ fortress of San Carlos de Barancas> which he shortly 
reduced. Wonderful energy ! Admirable promptitude ! Alas! 
it had not been an energy and a promptitude within the pale of 
the constitution, and according to the orders of the chief magis- 
trate ! It was impossible to give any definition of war, that would 
not comprehend these acts. It was open, undisguised and un* 
authorised hostility," 

It is notour present purpose to display at length the wrongs of 
Spain in this affair. We advert to them briefly as illustrations of 
that arbitrary spirit which pervaded the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can general. In the course of these proceedings two British sub- 
jects, Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert Ambrister, fell into the 
hands of General Jackson. Arbnthnot w'as taken, not in arms, 
nor within the territory of the United States, but on neutral 

J round, within the Spanish fort of St. Marks, which General 
ackson was not authorised to enter. Ambrister was taken 
during the march of the American forces to attack the Indians on 
the Suwanney river. Arbuthnot had come to Florida as a trader 
in 181 7> and in order to increase his profits, appears to have en- 
deavoured to acquire political consequence among the Indians, by 
becoming the organ of their wishes and complaints* The expul- 
sion of the Creeks from their lands, in virtue of the harsh treaty 
of 1814, and the application of the treaty of Ghent to the land so 
ceded, w'ere subjects on which they consulted him; and on these 
points he forw arded representations on their behalf to the British 
government, but advised them, though aggrieved, 7 ic)t to go to 
war with the United States." This appears from Arbuthnot's 
letter to Governor Mitchell, ^Indian agent of the United States; 
and in his papers, which were seized, nothing of a contrary ten- 
dency could be found. He had been the friend of the liKiians, but 
had sought redress for them by ncgociation, and through the 
mediation of England, and not by war, Ambrister had come to 
Florida to assist Maegregor's armament, and his first attempts to 
gain influence over the Indians were with intentions. hostile, not 
to the United States, but to Spain. But the power thus gained for 
another purpose, he employed for the Indians, when he found them 
aggrieved ; and he became, as he admitted, one of their leaders, in 
wmat he considered a defensive war. These two men, of whom 
Arbuthnot had been neither taken in arms, nor was proved to 
have borne them, were, by'^order of General Jackson, tried by a 
court martial. Arbuthnot was found guilty of exciting the Creek 
Indialis to war against the Uviited States, and of furnishing 
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them with the means of carrying it on. For these ofl’euces he 
was sentenced to suffer death, and hung. Ainbrister pleaded 
guilty to the charge of leading and coiiinianding the Lime Creek 
Indians in war. For this, the tribunal first condemriw him to 
suffer death; but the sentence was re-considered, and that which 
was delivered as the //na/ judgment of the court, sentenced him 
to whipping, confinement, and hard labour. This sentence Ge- 
neral Jackson annulled^ and by his order Ambrister was 
But we have not yet laid open all the worst features of these vio- 
lent proceediirgs. The cour t by which Arbuthnot and Ambrister 
was condemned, w^s a court of incompetent jurisdiction ; for 
they had committed no offence which brought them within the 
cognizance of an American court martial. The fr iends of Gene- 
ral Jackson, perceiving this difficuity, attempted to maintain^ 
that the tribunal was not a court martial, but a mere court of 
officers, whose proceedings were subject to no legal restraint, 
and whose judgment was mere counsel, submitted to the discre- 
tion of the general, to be altered or extei^ded at his pleasure. But 
it was shown on the other hand, that the constitution and form of 
this tribunal, and the course of its proceedings, had coincided in 
every respect with that prescribed foi» courts martial, and with a 
degree of strictness which made it absurd to suppose that those 
who formed it did not consider themselves bound by such rules, 
and actual members of such a court. “ In the general orders^ 
issued from the adjutant-general’s office, at head-quarters, it was 
described as a court martiaL The prisoners are said, in those 
orders, to have been tried ‘ on the followihg charges and specifi- 
cations,’ The court considered itself to be acting as a court 
martial — it was so organized — it so proceeded, having a judge- 
advocate, — hearing witncvsses, and the written defence of the miser- 
able prisoners. The whole proceeding manifestly shows, that all 
parties considered it as a court-marti*al, convened and acting under 
the rules and articles of war.”* 

The mode of trial was not less exceptionable than the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. The evideiicp on trials by courts-martial,” 
says an American legal authority, is the same that is required 
in civil prosecutions.” Yet what was the evidence on which these 
men were convicted ? We are told by a member of Congress that 
letters ascribed to Arbuthnot w'ere received as evidence without a 
shadow of proof: and that a Spanish renegado, his open personal 
enemy> was invited by the court to give an opinion of the pri- 
soner’s guilt. The evidence of papers not produced or ac- 
counted for; the belief oi persons, w^ose testimony oi facts ought 
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to have been doubted ; hearsat/, and that of Indian negroes and 
others, who, had they been present, could not have been sworn, 
were ali indiscriminately admitted and relied upon.”* And this 
was on a trial for life! But worse tyranny ensued. Having de- 
clared a court martial,” says the report of the Senate, “ for the 
purpose of trying tlie prisoners, the commanding general, by his 
own anthority, set aside the sentence of the court, and substituted 
for that sentence his own arbitrary will.” Even despots,” it 
adds, claiming to exercise absolute power, cannot with pro- 
priety violate their own rules.” Mr. Clay, ip his speech in Con- 
gress, indignantly compares the treatment of. these men with the 
case of the Due d’Enghien. “ There, as here,” says the orator, 
was a violation of neutral territory. But there was a most un- 
fortunate difference for the American example. The Due 
d’Enghien was executed according to his senienceT Ambrister 
was shot, in contradiction to the sentence which had spared his 
life* We are reminded of another of the most despotic atrocities 
of Napoleon, which these cases strikingly resemble — the execu- 
tion of Palm, the citizen of a foreign country, seized, con- 
demned by a military tiibuual, and executed, for having ‘‘ excited 
the enemies of France to hostility against the emperor.” What 
was the offence for which Arbuthnot and Ambrister were put to 
death? that they had excited the Indians to hostility against the 
United Stales. ** Instigation” was their chief offence. “ If that 
man be liable to the punishment of death,” said one of the sup- 
porters of General Jackson, who lends to the enemy only the 
aid of his individual plh/sical ft'rce, how much more does he de- 
serve it, who by the moral force of liis delusive promises and 
persuasions, puts into action against us the physical force of a 
whole tribe of Indians We see no just grounds on which 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister could be tried before any tribunal. 
They were not deserters — thfey were not spies — they had done 
nothing of which cognizance could be taken by an American 
court martial. They were, if any thing, prisoners of war. Am- 
brister had led the Indians,^and was unquestionably such. It 
was said, with^reasoii, in the “ Report of the Senate in Congress” 
on the Seminole war, that these subjects of Great Britain, 
** having left their countiy and united themselves with savages, 
with whom the United States were at war, forfeited their claim 
to the prc|tection of their own government, and subjected them- 
selves tc!*' the same treatment, which might, according to the prac- 
tice and principles of the American government, be extended 
towards those wdth whom tJiey were associated.” But the Re- 
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port adds: “ No processor reasoning can degrade them below 
the savages with whom they were connected. As prisoners of 
war, they were entitled to claim from the American government 
that protection which the most savage of our foes have uniformly 
experienced when unarmed and in our power.”* What then was 
the principle on which General Jackson assumed the right of 
causing these men to be put to death? It was this — that they 
being citizens of a nation at peace with the United States, did, 
by joining in war against the United States, forfeit their allegiance 
and become liable to be treated as outlaws and pirates.” A 
monstrous principle I and ** not recognized,” says the Report of 
the Senate, *‘in any code of national law. Nothing can be found 
in the history of civilized nations which recognizes such a prin- 
ciple, except a decree of the executive directory of France during 
their short career of folly and madness, which declares that neu- 
trals found on board enemies’ ships should be considered and 
treated as pirates.”*!' The application of this principle, if ad- 
mitted, was well pointed out by Mr. Clay. “ Let ns look ^or a 
moment into some of the ^consequences of this principle, if it 
were to go to Europe, sanctioned by the approbation, express or 
implied, of this house. We have now in our armies probably the 
subjects of almost every European power. Some of the nations 
of Europe maintain the doctrine of perpetual allegiance. Sup- 
pose Britain and America in peace, and America and Trance at 
war. The fbrrner subjects of England, naturalized or unnatural- 
ized, are captured by the navy or army of Trance. What is their 
condition? According to the principle of General JackvSon they 
would be outlaws and pirates, and liable to immediate execution. 
This principle, America should remember, would have subjected 
to treatment as an outlaw or pirate the most distinguished volun- 
teer that ever joined their banner — Lafayette. But even if this 
principle were admitted, it would iSol have rendered Arbuthiiot 
and Ambrister amenable to a court martial. As outlaws, robbers, 
or pirates, they w'ere amenable only to the jurisdiction of a civil 
tribunal. » 

One solitary plea in defence of these atrocities i^mains — that 
these Englishmen,'' having joined a savage nation, w'ho observe no 
rules and give no quarter,” the captors had a right to treat them 
precisely as they might have treated the savages whom they joined, 
and that they might have put the savages to death upon a principle 
of retuliaiion. What is the language on this point* of a Report 
emanating from a branch of the American legislature ? " Retalia- 
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tioD in the United States has always been contined to specified 
a«:ts of cruelty. It is not believed that any attempt has ever been 
made to retaliate for charges so general as those exhibited against 
Arbiitbnot and Ambrister, viz. ‘ exciting the Indians to war/ 
During the revolutionary war only two cases occurred of persons 
seized for purposes of retaliation^ neither of whom were executed ; 
the case of Asgill, seized on the account of the murder of 
Hiiddy ; and Governor Hamilton, of Vincennes, for specific acts 
of cruelty also. Hamilton was confined for a short lime with 
rigour, and afterw'ards released. During the late war, marked 
with some cases of cold-blooded massacre on the part of our 
enemy, particularly the one at the river Raisin, no such measure 
as retaliation was resorted to.” These sentiments, emanating from 
the Senate, w'ere abl^ supported in debate by many members of 
the House of Representatives. 

We have laid before our readers statements strongly condem- 
natory of General Jackson ; but they are condemnations uttered 
by his own courUrijmen, We have not }et expressed our own 
opinion. The conduct of that general was powferfully attacked ; 
but it was defended with equal ability. We have examined both 
the accusations and defence, and we can come to no otlier con- 
clusion, than that the execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister 
were judicial murders. We find in these cases irregularity and 
harshness amply sufficient to justify the excitement which they 
produced in this country, and to allay all surprise at Lord Castle- 
reagh^s assertion, that a war might have been produced on this 
occasion ' if the ininikry had but held up a finger.’ ” 

That the war so narrowly avoided was not produced, we sin- 
cerely rejoice, and w'e concur with Mr. Rush in thinking that 
this case afforded no tenable grounds for war, and that our minis- 
try were justified in the peaceful course which they pursued. 
We repeat, that in our opinidn these unhappy men were judicially 
murdered j but they had identified themselves with the Indians — 
they were aiding not an English, but an Indian cause — they had 
deprived themselves of the immunities of Englishmen — and, not 
as subjects df Great Britain, but as individuals, they suffered 
wrongs which the nation to which they had belonged could not 
be expected to avenge. , 

In the preceding statement we have been compelled to differ 
from Mr. Rush. Admiring as we do, on the whole, the good 
sense dfnd temper of his work, we would fain agree with him be- 
fore we close. Fortunately this is easy; and we can cordially 
agree wit4 him in the following passage, the last that we shall 
extract from his work. It is a passage gratifying to Englishmen, 
and creditable to the liberality and judgment of the writer* 
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Speaking of the frequent and conlidcnt predictions of the im- 
pending ruin of Engltind, which are to be heard both in this and 
other countries^ he says. 

Predictions of this nature have been repeated for ages, but have 
not come to pass. Rich subjects make a rich nation. As the former 
increase, so will the means of tilling the coffers of the latter. Let 
contemporary nations lay it to their account, that England is more 
powerful now than ever shfe was, notwithstanding her debt and taxes. 
This knowledge should form an element in their foreign policy. Let 
them assure themselves, that instead of declining she is advancing; 
that her population increases fast; that she is constantly seeking new 
fields of enterprise in other parts of the globe, and adding to the 
improvements that already cover her island at home, new ones that 
promise to go beyond them in magnitude ; in fine, tliat instead of 
being worn out, as at a distance is sometimes supposed, she is going 
a-head with the buoyant sjiirit and vigorous effort of youth. It is 
an observation of Madame de Stael, how ill England is understood 
on the Continent, in spite of the little distance that separates her from 
it. How much more likely that nations between whom and lierself 
an ocean interposes, should fall into mistakes on the true nature of 
her power and prospects; s*lioidd imagine tlicir foundations to be 
crumbling, instead of steadily striking into more depth, and spreading 
into wider compass. Britain exists all over the world, in lier colonies. 
These alone, give her the means of advancing her industry and opu- 
lence for ages to cornc. "fhey arc portions of her territory more 
valuable than if joined to her island. I'lic sense of distance is des- 
troyed by her command of ships; whilst tliat very distance serves as 
the feeder of her commerce and marine. Situated on every continent, 
lying in every latitude, these, her out-dominions, make her the centre of 
a trade already vast and perpetually augmenting — a home trade and 
a foreign trade — for it yields the riches of both, as she controls it all 
at her will. They take off her redundant population, yet make her 
more populous ; and are destined, under the policy already com- 
menced towards them, and which in time she will far more extensively 
pursue, to expand her an empire, commercial, manufacturing, and 
maritime, to dimensions to which it would not be easy to affix limits,” 

— PP* 
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Art. XI. — Rcisc imc/i Oestcrrcich im So 7 n 7 ncr 1831 . Von |l¥iifeAng 
Menzel. (Travels into Austria iu the Summer of ififel. By Wolf- 
gang Menzcl.) Stuttgart. 1832 . 

Wk liad occasion in a former number to notice a veiy clever, thougb in 
some respects heterodox, work on German literature, by the author of 
this tour, who at present conducts the reviewing department in the 
Mor'genblait, Menzel is a man of acute, rather than comprehensive 
niHuI, apt occasionally to prefer paradox to truth, and in the warmth of 
political feeling to impart to his criticisms a tone of bitterness and sar- 
casm, which while it increases their interest, materially detracts from 
their permanent value, ^ et though libe)'al in his opinions, and occa- 
sionally a little too liberal ot bis personalities, he stands in a very ditte- 
lent position from the Bornes and Il'eincs, the jircsent oppi'obria of 
eiman criticism. He is, w'e believe, a warm-hearted and warm-beaded 
inan, vehement both in his likings and dislikings, strongly prejudiced 
in favour of certain opinions, but incapable of advocating these at the 
expense of honesty and truth, and ready to avow his mistake with fair- 
ness and candour, when a more minute acquaintance with the indivi- 
duals or subjects which he may have unintentionally misrepresented, 
has convinced him of his error. The views, therefore, which he exhibits 
in tlic present work may, we think, be relied on, so far as regards sin- 
cerity, at least, in the delineation 5 wdiile his readiness in seizing the 
characteristic features of tlic country and its inhabitants, and his clear, 
easy, and lively styie, give his book a very considerable degree of in- 
terest. ® 

llie journey was suggested by the state of bis health. His critical 
campaigns had towards ^he spring ot 1831 tairly exhausted him, and 
the physician prescribed for him abstinence from pen and ink and 
thinking, and a tour for amusement. Menzel thought that if thinkmg 
was to be forbidden, Austria would be precisely the place for him, so be 
set out forthwith, and this little volume is the result of his travels. He 
soon found, however, that men thought and spoke with pretty much the 
same freedom in Austria as theyilo elsewhere 3 he found intelligence and 
activity where he had expected ignorance and mere animal enjoyment, 
general happiness and content under those institutions which appeared to 
him so questionable or pernicious, and a national character full of truth- 
fulness and kijiydiy feeling. ^ 


1 shall be greatly pleased,^' says he in his preface, if the following pages 
contribute 111 any way to lemove the prejudices which so generally prevail in 
the rest of Germany, vvitli regard to Austria. This sound-heai ted and amia- 
b/e people has now exactly reached the point on which Joseph the Second 
wished tp place them; they have become Josephized, ns it were, by degrees. 
And intelligence lias made far greater progress in Austria, than people gene- 
ra y believe or venture to say. In the outer and less favoured provinces, 
experience and necessity, -m the more fortunate centre of the empire, reading 
and scientific culture,— have been their instructors: — an education which 
neither the censorship nor the secret police have interrupted.*^ 

Tho first point ou whicli Menzel tvas untleceivetl, was the idea of the 
rudeness of the Austrian custom-house officers, and the interruptions be 
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was likely to receive from them during his journey. On entering the 
imperial territory^ on the contrary, he found them as civil as possible^ 
and such, he says, was uniformly the case during his whole tour. I'hc 
freedom, too, with which public matters were discussed at the tables 
d’hote, ran not less counter to all his previous notions on the subject, 
A young Leipzig doctor who w'as his fellow-traveller had been hoiror- 
struck by some political observations made by an old man in the coach 
as they appi-oached the boundary, prpbably imagining that before night 
the whole party would be accommodated at the emperor’s expense in 
Salzburg castle, but to his surprize and infinite relief, the conversation 
at the inn-table in the evening went so far beyond any thing which 
had been vented in th^ diligence, that his mind was entirely set at ease 
upon the subject. Of tlie beautiful scenery of Salzburg, he speaks with 
the enthusiasm which it never fails to excite in the mind of every person 
of feeling, and the beauty of the women of Linz seems to have made a 
deep impression on him as he passed. He reached Vienna on the 30th 
of June. 

“ After passing the enormous suburbs, you reach a circus, half a league in 
diameter, surrounded oii all sides by the neat and sometimes splendid build- 
ings of the suburbs. In the midst of this circus, which is covered with glass 
and intersected by innumerable ..alleys, lies the inner or ancient city, with its 
central point, the steeple of St. Stephen’s, toweling over all. This centralisa- 
tion of the town, this intervening space of «green, these suburbs spreading 
round it like an amphitheatre, give a regularity to Vienna, which relieves the 
enormous mass of its houses, and at the same time increases the majestic 
eftect of the imperial city. This prodigal profusion of space, those sunny 
spaces between the old town and the new, and the roomy and spacious 
streets of the suburbs, suit well with the smiling aspect of the surrounding 
country, and the kindly character of the people. It is only in the interior or 
old town, that the streets are dark and narrov\, but it does not amount to 
more than one-sixth part of the whole, and contains only f»0,000 inhabitants, 
while the suburbs contain 250,000. The contrast of aniujuity and novelty, 
of its grey weather-beaten palaces with the light and modern buildings of the 
suburbs, is an additional charm. In this sea of palaces, one hardly bcstov>s 
attention on buildings which would elsewhere have excited admiration; the 
individuals are ^vhsorbeil iu the mass. The^eye, however, is chiefly attracted 
by the church of St. Stephen, the palace and its adjoining buildings. The 
later churches, built iu the time of the Jesuits, are splendid, hut I must con- 
fess disagreeable to me in architectural effect. The most striking thing about 
the palace is its hoary look of antiquity. Dark, long, and rather low, it seems 
modestly to shrink from notice, among its adjoining buildings qf more modern 
date, among which the imperial chancery is the most conspicuous.” 

From the aspect of the town itself, he passes to that of its inhabi- 
faiits, and the gay and varied spectacle which its streets, like those of 
Venice, present in the costumes of so many different nations — the Hun- 
garian with his haughty oriental air, the fiery Italian, the depressed and 
discontebted-looking Bohemian, the gay and active 'Fyiolese, the gigan- 
tic mountaineer from Styria, the Turk, the Greek, the Armenian, all 
wearing their national garb, amongst tjie quieter costuqies of the 
Viennese. 

The Viennese, while they are epi^cureans in pleasure, contrive to enjoy 
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themselves with that moderation which leaves them in possession of the most 
eiKoeilent health, and unceasing animal spirits. The^ eat and drinh weil| hut 
you never meet with an English FaistafF, or a Bavarian beer barrel. The bes- 
tial and disgusting air which is so frequent) v found elsewhere in those who 
are passionately addicted to the pleasures of the table is never met with in 
Vienna. The Viennese are amorous and volu[fluous, but in Vienna you would 
in vain look for those physiognomies so common in Berlin, and even in Franc- 
fort, on which unbridled passion has stamped the look of crime and infamy. 
There are no brothels in Vienna, — matters are managed in the dilettanti 
style, as in Italy; each follows his own inclination, and goes on his way, smi- 
ling, contented, and what is a main point, healthy. .... In their manners the 
comfortable prevails over the showy. A stranger is surprised by the oddest 
customs, is at first asliamed to join in them, but in the end hnds them per- 
fectly practicable, for example, I found myself (Ai a very hot day at the 
table of a baron of very ancient nobility, when the amiable baroness, by whose 
side I was sitting, asked me in the kindest way, ‘ will not you pull off your 
coat.?^ I now learned that the other guests had delayed taking off theirs merely 
on my account, as I was a stranger, until I should set the example, and that 
in Vienna nothing was more common whenever the weather happened to be 
too hot; — and I really fouiifl the practice a very comfortable one. The party 
only became easy and lively after all the coats were thrown off. This custom 
was common also at the tables d’hote.’^ 

We particularly like the spirit in which Menzel speaks of the ptJets of 
Vienna, men whom, at a distance and before be bad learned to know them, 
he was accustomed to treat with any thing but civility in the columns of 
the Morgenblatt, Grillparzer, in particular, perhaps the most talented 
of the whole, who has shown bis powers as a romantic and his taste as 
a classic poet by his dramas of the Ancestress and Sappho, he had more 
than once visited witli the most caustic criticism : he looked on them, 
in fact, as the poets of despotism, and the prejudice caused by this feel- 
ing blinded him in some' respects to their merits both as poets and as 
men. But it seems to be of the nature of his character, to retract an un- 
just and intemperate expression of opinion, the moment that the actual 
state of the case has been fairly brought before him ; and, accordingly, 
bis picture of the literary men of Vienna is in many respects the very 
reverse of what might have been anticipated from the ejjitorial critic of 
the Morgenblatt. 

Baron Zecjlitz, and the still younger but excellent poet, Count Auersberg, 
happened at tJiat time not to be in Vienna; — though I had known both of 
them before at Stuttgart. The celebrated tragedian Grillparzer, however, was 
to me a new aifd most interesting acquaintance. Although I had treated him, 
like the other “ fate-tragedy'^ men, harshly enough, in my criticisms, this cir- 
cumstance produced no unpleasant feeling in our intercourse. He seemed 
disposed to do justice to the sincerity and the motives of nay critiques, ip the 
same way as I was inclined to do to the motives of his poetry, iiowever dif- 
ferent they might seem to be. In speaking of an Austrian poet, in fact, we 
ovght to make allowances. What I never can forgive in the case of a MuHner 
pr a Houwald, appears in a quite different light in the case of a Viennese poet. 
When we consider that in Austria poetry, under the pressure of a censorship, 
is not permitted to expand ns w^ngs at will, and that, on the other hand, the 
example of the brilliant models of the poets of the north and west of Germany 
operated in the mos^ dazzling mann^onthe youthful poets of Austria, we 
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ne^ not wonder Jbat they are original only in jiarmless pomedy, aiod wea)t 
i?nitator« of their neighbours in the serious and the tragical. Grillparzer, who * 
is an Austrian ^ orft and put/ has far better claims to be the Schiller of bis 
country than a Theodor Rurner or a Collin ; but how completely was all his 
ideal saddened, — what remained foi his patriotic feelings, when he found that 
the idea of liberty was once for^ll to be excluded? He himself may not be aware 
of it, but to me the secret cause of his uncommon melancholy (for an Austrian) 
lies in the opposition between his situation and the natural bent of bis mind. 
Born to be the tragic poet of his nation, he is prevented from touching upon 
the truly tragic personages of history, from depicting tlieir secret misery under 
the outward mask of happiness, and must content himself with the creation of 
naere allusions which under Ips very eyes arc caricatured by the wdld and reckless 
mirth of the Leppoldsladt theatre. He cannot laugh with those thatlaiigh, and he 
dare not weep with thob« tliat weep, except in a certain form. In consistency 
with his genuine Austrian nature, he seems to consider it a crime to be a 
malcontent, so he appears to have quietly made up his mind to that sphere 
which he thinks remains open to him as a tragical poet. It seems to have been 
forgotten by him that heroes such as Ziska, Wallenstein, Ragotzki, Tekely, 
Hofer, and Speckbacher, were better suited to his tragic talent than the An^ 
ce&trexBj Sappho^ Otiokary apd the * True Servant of his Master.^ ” 

As applied to Grillparzer, in particular, vve have some reason to know 
that this fine-spun speculation is utterly without foundation 3 the choice 
of his subjects, we believe, ligs been dictated by bis own prepossessions 
entirely, and would have been precisely the same had the incubus of a 
censorship never existed. We should hate been disposed to think that 
in a country, where confessedly, even political questions of immediate 
and vital interest are canvassed at tables d’hote, witli that degree of 
freedom wliich was sufficient to recompose the nerves of the Leipzig 
doctor as to his personal safety, no great restriction as to the themes on 
which a tragic poet was entitled to exercise Ins muse was likely to exist. 
The mistake here lies in confounding the intewor with the exterior go- 
vernjnent of Austria. Beyond her own territories, and among those 
nations which have become attached to the empire by conquest or other- 
wise, apd in which her sovereignty is mainly maintained by force, this 
minuteness and severity of the Austrian system of surveillance js at once 
ludicrous and oppressive. The representation of a favourite play, or a 
harmless looking opera, becomes a mattef of state. But it is very different, 
as every traveller must have feit, in the interior of Austria itself. Con- 
fident in the attachment of its subjects, which amidst all the troubles 
yvhich have agitated Germany it possesses, the Austrian government is by 
no ineans disposed to start at trifles wiThin its own proj^er dqminions 3 
and we believe the idea, that any poet, fromViepnato Saltzburg, virould 
ever he prevented by any interference of government from writing a tra- 
gedy on any of those themes to which opr author alludes, and treatipg it 
according to the free bent of bis genius and bis conviction, to be utterly 
groundless. As for the often repeated observation that Austria has as 
yet produced no great original poet, we grant its truth 3 “"we confess we 
do nqt regard the Austrian character, with its calm contented epicurean- 
ism, as the most poetical. But we beg leave at the same fime to ask, 
wbethev, ot this moment, Austria is behind the vest of Germany ip this 
respect — yvhethev the AAjifraU;^ the Sappho, the Trmr Diener fi^r 
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of Grillparzer, the Ham Sachs of Denchardstein, (whieh we remeoiber 
listening to with the greatest pleasure some years ago in Berlin,) the 
Stern von Sevilla of Baron Zedlitz, will not bear a comparison with any 
of the later effusions of the other dramatists of Germany, from Hamburg 
to Stuttgart ? 

From poets the traveller naturally passes to players. There are four 
theatres in Vienna, and among the performers are several of distin- 
guished talent. The greatest of them was Leydelinann, now, perhaps, 
witlj the exception of Devrient, the fii‘st actor on the German stage, 
nay, in some respects superior to Devrient himself : Schreyvogel and 
Theresa Peche, who shines particularly in characters of a deeply roman- 
tic and imaginative cast. Of Fanny Elsler, who, at present graces our 
English boards, he remarks ; If Taglioni be without a rival in the mere 
graces of the dance, she is far behind Fanny Elsler in truth of pantomi- 
mic representation. In the ballet of Bluebeard she displayed what may 
be called the graces of the terrible, in a way which few actresses could 
have equalled.” The leaning of the dramatic pieces, Meiizel thinks, is 
becoming every day less romantic and more homely. Even the fairy 
spectacles are now of a coarse rather than an exalted character, and our 
traveller seems to prognosticate that at no distant period all the low and 
vulgar and revolting spectacles and tableai^x de moeurs, which at present 
disgrace the theatres of the Boulevards, will find their way to Vienna. 

A pleasing sketch of tlie suburbs of Vienna follows, from which we 
shall make a short extract. 

“ Vienna is placed like a pearl set in gold, the surrounding neighbourhood 
is adorned with all the beauties of nature. The majestic-rolling Danube with 
its green islands, the fertile country sprinkled all over with villages, the near 
hills, which, without shutting up the view, afford admirable stations for viewing 
the surrounding panoram^i, and far off the lofty mountains within a day^s 
journey, all these are beauties which few capitals will be found to unite. I 
unfortunately saw the Prater only at a season when it was comparatively 
empty; but I saw enough toylerceive its natural beauties, its enchanting alleys, 
and the vast extent of its forest, sufficient to contain the whole population of 
Vienna at once. 

The gardens and palace at Schcenbrunn are somewhat on a smaller scale, 
but still large and magnificent. The English and French styles of gardening 
are here admirably united. The thickly crowded gigantic trees, in all their 
fullness of vegetation, cut away to a great extent in front, but shooting out be- 
hind in all directions, form as it were verdant walls, which yet have nothing 
monotonous in tlieir appearance. 31ie colossal white statues, standing beneath 
their shade in fong rows, notwithstanding their size, appear diminutive in this 
green perspective. The view from Belvedere, which crowns the height like a 
light Grecian temple, is inimitably fanciful and attractive. In the menagerie, 
which is concealed among these avenues, I principally admired the remarkable 
cleanliness of the place, and the graceful high-tory walk of the living ostriches 
* . * . I would ratlier have seen the rare plants of Schcenbrunn, but chance 
prevented my dtoing so. The liberality of the court, which allows free entrance 
into the garden to all, contrasts .strangely with the system of exclusion adopted 
late king of England at Windsor, and with the restrictions which have 
i impo^d at the Tuileries -^nce it was inhabited by Louis Philip. This 

hiributes not a little to the extraordinary popularity of the court of Vienna. 

' Near fiehtfenbnum lies Tivoli. When jjie palace of the emperor lies dark and 
, in the nocturnal shadows of the lofty park, this palace of Uie people, illu- 
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mioated like seme feiry castle, outshines the lustre of the full moon, and the 
wild revolution?iry walti^ea of Strauss, the thunder of the carriages, the eddy- 
ing current of the populace, make one entirely forget tiiat the ancient Caesar is 
asleep so rtear to them in his palace. Tivoli is a Belvedere of the people, only 
some hundred yards from the Belvedere of the emperor, and from its beautiful 
site is to be obtained the finest view of V^ienna. 1 witnessed from this point a 
sunset, one of the loveliest ] ever beheld, and the night which followed was 
scarcely less magnificent. Tlie view of Vienna on this evening (the 7th July) 
had an additional feature of interest, for the great porcelain manufactory caught 
fire, and its dusky columns of smoke were rolling in fantastic forms round the 
town/' 

Menzel bad projected an extension of his tour as far as Belgrade, but 
the vapid progress of the cholera soon compelled him not only to abandou 
this plan but to quit Vienna itself, to wbicb the fatal epidemic was fast 
approaching. He left it, he says, with the most melancholy feelings, 
at the thought how soon the destroying angel would descend above this 
sunny and smiling city, and sorrow and disease, and the selfishness 
which accompanies pestilence displace that tranquil gaiety and kindliness 
of disposition of which he felt the charm. 

The volume concludes witli some observations of a political and moral 
kind on the spirit of the age and its probable tendency, in which, while 
there is much to contest, and something to blame, there is also much to 
praise- On the whole, we have derived much amusement from this 
production. 


Art. XIL — Russell de Albuquerque^ Conto Moral, For um Portuguez. 

(A Moral Tale, by a Portugueze). Cin^-a, 1833. 12mo. 

When last we had occasion to treat of Portugueze literature, the subject 
wfis dismissed with a remark that the Lusitaoian Muses were likely to 
remain long without votaries. Our pleasure equalled our surprise when 
the prediction seemed to be proved false by the unexpected apparition 
upon our study-table of a Conto Moral, which we, in simplicity of hearty 
conceived to be a novel, or rather a tale of the species introduced by 
Marmontel, as Contes Moraux, and once prevalent in France, and there- 
fore throughout reading Europe ; and gladly did we welcome the sup- 
posed attempt to naturalize in Portugal a description of entertaining 
literature hitherto nearly unknown in that country. We have said, 
seemed to be proved false,” for, courteous reader, short-lived was the 
agreeable idea to which the title-page of this Portugueze volume gave 
birth ; the /wcado-Moral Tale being neither more nor less than a political 
pamphlet, or, shall vve say, an Essay upon the History of Portugal, past 
and present^ and so little in the disguise of a novel, that we are ns much 
puzzled to guess why the author should have called his production a Conto 
Moral as to divine his reason for putting Cintra on his title-page as the 
place of publication, whilst the last pagctpf letter-press anii^ounces the 
fact of the book having been printed in Great St. Helen’s, London. But 
these matters, how perplexing soevjr in themselves, are not points of 
VOL. XH. NO. XXIlr. K 
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primary importance to the general reader^ or the reri^wing critie, atif^ 
instead of speculating thereon, we must say a few words more tipon what 
the work really is. And first for the so-called story. 

Some two or three generations of Albuquerques in Portugal and of^ 
Bussells in England, having duly, severally, and successively, married, 
produced children, and died, the two families are respectively induced, 
the Russells to Herbert and his mother Eudosia, and the Albuquerques 
to Don Alvaro and his daughter Dona Eulalia. The peninsular war 
taking Herbert Russell to Portugal in 1812 , he is quartered upon Albu- 
querque, when the young people fall in* love, marry, and die, with all 

e )Ssible dispatch, leaving an only infant, Gon9alo, the hero. Gon9alo 
ussell de Albuquerque is brought up by bis Portugueze grandfather 5 
at fifteen he joins the patriots in. their resistance lo Dorn Miguers usur- 
pation, and upon their defeat escapes to England, where he finds grand- 
mama Eudosia, who takes him to Italy for the completion of his educa- 
tion. The commencement of the Italian journey being the final ca- 
tastrophe. 

That so jejune a story cannot be the main object of the author who 
Revised it, we need scarcely be at the trouble of remarking ; and suspect 
that the said author has borrowed his idea of the narrative pegs upon 
which political or philosophical dialogues should be hung, from some 
recent periodical publications, since the * exultation with which he an- 
nounces that Sir Walter Scow’s historical novels are about to be trans- 
lated into Portugueze proves his own knowledge of what a story meant 
to delight the fancy, touch tlie heart, and recreate the mind, should be. 
We now proceed to that which our author has bung upon his fiction- 
pegs. 

Upon the first few we find nothing, and in good sooth his reasons for 
sticking them up is to qs as great a mystery as any of those previously 
mentioned ; hqt the later series support clever, and very liberal disserta- 
tions upon the history and present condition of Portugal, as also upon 
the institutions and manners of England. Dorn Alvaro being an im- 
passioned lover of national history and antiquities, omits no opportunity, 
(luring their brief connection, of enlightening his foreign son-in-law 
hpon those topics 5 and Gon9alo is lucky enough to find in England a 
young Portugueze exile, who, instantly becoming his intimate friend, 
undertakes for his behoof the kind office discharged towards his father 
Herbert by old Albuqucrqe. The Portugueze exile is unnamed, and 
evidently meapt for the talented author himself, who, as evidently, has 
long resided in this country, and whom we might have suspected of being 
an old acquaintance, "^not now for the first time teaching the llritish press 
to speak the language of Camoens, were not our conjectures turned 
aside by the information that all the translations of French and English 
poetry into Portugueze are executed by friends, and by the fact, that 
Upon occasion of an improvisator^' $ introduction, the bard’s extempora- 
neous effusions are only described, not given, 

But W9 must enable our readers to judge of the work for themselves; 
and' as the^ustorical converstftious of Dom Alvaro are not very intelli- 
saveto such as are familiarly acquainted with Os Lmiadm, whieh 
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Herbert Russell is studying when they take place, we will give some 
fragments of a speech of the old gentleman touching monastic fraterni<r 
ties, He»says> — 

The destruction of the Jesuits, who were accused of intermeddling in the 
operations of cabinets, admonished most other orders to occupy themselves 
solely in the management of their own affairs, and to expend their incomes 
without employing them, as of yore, in building, in agricultural improvements, 
or in the purchase of libraries ; because such ostentation of wealth might, in 
our days, draw upon them government requisitions, or citations for forced 
loans; a species of contract which I judge to be unknown in your country, as 
being' only possible in slates where the government at one and the same time 
asks a loan and eommar^ds obedience. Never has the advantage been taken 
which these institutions might afford for Ihq education of indigent youth; esp8* 
cially should the convents of nuns offer tiie most natural asylum for the recejp* 
tion of female orphans, and the daughters of the destitute poor. The Portu- 
giieze government, which, since the fall of the Marquez de Pombal, has united 
to its despotism a spirit of avarice and of profusion, considers the religious 
orders that possess established revenues, only as so many mines, whence to ex- 
tract coin. ^ * It seems incredible bow religious orders, whose basis is hu- 

mility and the renunciation of human distinctions, should have taken the place 
of the Asiatic and African cafnpaigns for maintaining amongst the Portugueze 
the spirit of distinctions of nobihly. Our kings always distinguished the fa- 
milies lo*which bishops belonged, and upon them have fallen the rewards at- 
tached to important offices. I can assure you, .that the honours borne by many 
families now in tlie class of nobility are due to reputations acquired by virtues 
practised in the silence of the cloister, and to learning cultivated in the seclu- 
sion of the cell. It is always useful that there should exist an open road by 
which the classes that do not belong to the nobility may lawfully aspire thereto. 

To the want of such a road the speaker proceeds to ascribe the French 
Revolution, and the reader will, we doubt not, readily dispense with our 
translating the old gentleman’s speculations upon foreign politics. As 
we think the writer has bestowed more pains upon the disquisitions of 
his own representative, we should gladly turn to the dialogues held in 
England, and complete this article in the lofty style of political discus- 
sion. But the selection of a proper exy-act does not prove easy. We 
have not room here to investigate the difficult question of whether John 
VI. or Pedro IV. be the monarch bound .by the constitution of Portugal 
to divide bis two kingdoms between bis children, and therefore we are 
unwilling tp extract our author’s eloquent declamation upon Dona Maria 
da Gloria’s claims. I’be disquisition upon Pombal, the energetic mini- 
ster of Joseph I., whose despotic measures have been yet more virulently 
censured than the patriotism of bis views has been warmly eulogized, 
which we thought would answer our purpose, we find to be immode- 
rately long, and incapable of curtailment, without wholly destroying its 
peculiar character of discursive reasoning. We therefore abandon our 
ambitious designs, and shall content ourselves with offering a specimen 
of our qpthor’s descriptive powers. 

“ Tliey (Albuquerque and his family) reached the quinta (villa or farm) upon 
the Douro just as the bustle was beginning which announced the approach of 
the great wine-fair at Regoa, whither, tin that occasion, resort the greater part 
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^ the knded proprietors, and of the labourers of the districts producing trine 
fit for exportation, and the merchants of Oporto. At no other peripd of the 
year do the banks of the Douro present to a stranger so much to admire. At 
this season the heat is not overpowering. Hardly may be found elsewhere 
sudi admirable views, or so many hills uninterruptedly covered with vines. 
Had there been as much skill and elegance as there was luxury and expense 
in the mode of constructing the dwellings, few European territories could con- 
tend with the banks of the Douro, either in magnificence of buildings, or in 
agricultural wealth, and the natural beauties, whereby these sites offer delicious 
abodes during most seasons of the year. Here, between mountains tapestried 
with vines, are cultivated orchards of bxquisite fruits. Whilst by day, fig, 
pomegranate, and olive-trees, and thickets of fruit-bushes pleasingly variegate 
the hills, by night, the fragrance of the orange and jts kindred trees, as the 
lime, the lemon, the citron, and other fruits with aromatic flowers, embalm the 
atmosphere from the moment the sun disappears, till on the following morning 
his rays dissipate the delightful freshness, preserved through the night by a 
dew, heavy in proportion to the vicinity of the river. * * ^ • 

It is easy to estimate the influence of these sweets of life upon the manners 
of the inhabitants. Sociability is gieat, luxury in dress remarkable; the night 
is spent in sports, dances, and serenades of music, especially vocal. The ladies 
go to these parties, sometimes from distances of two or three leagues, led upon 
small ponies or mules, climbing roads opened by torrents of rain, not by the 
industry of man, descending precipices that fill tlicm with awe and terror, for 
they do not familiarize themselves with these expeditions, though they brave 
the cold of early dawn, the noxious vapours of night, and often inclement 
showers. * ♦ * ♦ The priests of Esculapius denounce these excesses as the 
causes through which the thread of life of the nymphs of the Douro is so often 
shorn with cniel precociousness. 

“ Herbert was about to witness another peculiar scene upon the Douro, the 
Regoa wine-fair, and all thereunto pertaining. #A train of cavaliers, with bag- 
gage, litters, and escorts of cavalry, appeared in the distance, recalling what 
travellers relate of the caravans of the merchants of Asia. Herbert hastened 
forward to see the entry of the lieputies of the Douro Wine Company. The 
deeply submissive gesUm^s of the crowds waiting hy the road side to salute 
them ; a certain air of sovereignty in the aspect of these commercial kinglings, 
announcing them as the distrihutois of favours and punishers of any infraction 
of the immunities, prerogatives, and monopolies of their company; these are 
the first things that strike the di»intere.'»tcJ spectator, the impartial observer of 
such scenes. This Regoa wine-fair is something more than a mercantile ope- 
jfation. Herbert, seeing such a display of power, and the civil magistracy with 
which the deputies of this trading company were invested, recollected the an- 
cient merchants of Tyre, clothed in purple, &c. &c. &c.'’ 

Of course, 41erbert goes on to recollect first the Dutch, and then 
<tlie English East India Company, to which thoughts we leave him, and, 
finding no further account of what the operations of the Regoa wine fair 
are, we were about to lay aside the Cotito Moral and the pten together, 
when we were struck with a sense of remorse for our ingratitude to one 
of the very few foreigners who appear to have really studied and under- 
:ttdod, and to appreciate English institutions, English liberty, and the 
English character. Wc have not loom for a long extract, and think, of 
the few short ones we can fijkl, the following, wdtb which we shall con- 
"feWde, fe not the least gratifying. 

** Every kind ot labour by wliich riehec can be honestly acquired is esteemed an 
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honournbie occupation, because wcaUli, lioneslly obtained, is that which amongst 
this people gives real ])oIiticnl importance. Fair conduct, independence, and 
polished manners, constitute the gentleman. Cleanliness, a certain elegance of 
dress suited to the age, a polite exterior, ever the offspring of good education, 
these signs are immediately recognized, and need no lierald to proclaim the 
class to which he who is endowed with them belongs. Tailors, shoemakers, 
all whom he employs, acknowredge the gentleman. (The word is given in 
English and explained, rather than translated.) If we advert to the spirit of 
liberty and of independence actuating the lower classes in England, we cannot 
but wonder at tlie public consideration enjoyed by every person who fultils the 
duties of a gentleman. When it is intended to crown the praise of many vir- 
tues honouring an individual, no other climax is sought than to say that he is a 
perfect gentleman. King George at the heigl'i of his glory, was ambi* 
tious of nothing so inuth as the preservation of the distinction which his man- 
ners had earned him, of being the first gentleman of the nation whose chief he 
was born. ♦ ♦ ♦ » aspire to merit this title, and the aspirants pay no small 
hornage to virtue, since they enter upon the path of duties and obligations, es- 
pecially with regard to tlic strict observance of promises, and both the being, 
and the passing lor, men of honour. There is an illusion, a magic spell in the 
moral imjiortance attached to the idea of a gentleman, winch in England con- 
duces to the preservation of good morals and maimers, beyond what any legis- 
lation has ever been able to effect.” 


kwi.Wll.-^Sdimntiichc Scinifhn von *A. von Tronilitz. (Collected 

Works of A. von Tronilitz.) Dresden mid Leipzig, 1829 — 1832. 

24 voh. 1 8 1110 . 

With tlic novels of countries where, as in France and Germany, the 
press teems witli works of^ fiction, it is not often our practice to trouble 
our readers. But \vc conceive that an author wliosc prolific brain yields 
twenty-lour well-written volumes wilbiii the short space of four years,* 
whatever be bis native land, deserves to be generally known, at least by 
name. This, however, is not the only nor even the piincipal claim to 
notice of Herr von Fronilitz. I hough ive can scarcely perhaps call him 
a very skilful novelist, his twenty-four little volumes possess real merit, 
and for the most part take strong hold pf the reader’s fancy. His defects 
lie in the conduct of his stories, and in a scattering or diffusion of the in- 
terest amongst too many characters. His chief excellencies are, a sin- 
gular talent for combining romuntic interest with almost unprecedentedly 
close adherence to history, a just ileiielopment of historical characters, 
a bold conception and felicitous exemplification of the •influence of the 
circumstances and opinions of dilfcrent eras upon the human mind, a vi- 
gorous and often dramatic embodying of incidents, and a powerful imagi- 
nation, One fruit ol which is the happy use of a slight touch of supersti- 
tion, and occasionally even of the supernatural. 

Tromlilz's novels and tales are for the most part hismical, and by far 
the best arc those founded upon the annals of Germany and Italy. 
Here he is at home, and complete master of his subject. W^beii be 

Since this article was written, six more volumes, which we have not yet had time 
to read, have reached us, raising the number to thirty. 
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wanders into other countries, his art” is less prosperous ; probably 
from less familiar acquaintance with the raw material, to wit, the stt*' 
perstitions, prejudices, feelings, and manners that are to be worked iqto 
the finished article ; as, for instance, in the Lady of Mull, he betrays 
considerable ignorance of the peculiarities of Highland nature. His 
Jutta — by the way this is a Scandinavian, we believe, certainly not 
a Gaelic name^niay be a very good German Witch, but she is iiO 
Highland Seer. Some of the short talcs are modern, and these are de*i 
cidedly the worst. 

The first novel of the series we think one of the best. It is entitled 
Die Pappenkeimer^ (or the Pappenheimers,) which was the name borne 
by the regiments habitually constituting the division of the Imperial and 
Catholic army commanded by Count Pappenheim during the early part 
of the thirty years’ war 3 anti offers a lively abd striking picture of the state 
of Germany during that disastrous period, which seems to be a favourite 
era with our author. Nor do wc wonder at it.. It would be diffi- 
cult to select another equally rich in all that is valuable to the writer 
of fiction, so eminently combining marked variety of character and the 
■violence of conflicting o{)inians and passions, witli the capability of ro- 
mantic adventure and the lingering remains of the superstitions of an 
earlier «age. 

But to rctm n to Die Pappenheimer. It is no small proof of skill in 
Trornlitz that he has known how to awaken in his readers a real interest 
both for the bigoted, savage and cold-blootlcd Tilly, and for the equally 
bigoted, more ruthless, and recklessly licentious Pappenheim, or that 
he long holds us in doubt as to which of the hostile creeds he himself 
professes. We should much like to make sQ^iie extracts from this pro- 
duction, but as wc cannot afford many pages to Trornlitz and his whole 
four-and-twenty volumes,, we deem it riglit to confine ourselves to one 
novel, and notwithstanding our liking for die Pappenheimer, we give the 
preference to the last of the set, jSfutius Sforza, But before proceeding 
further, we must warn the reader against being bewildered, as we have 
ourselves been, by the recollection of the only Mu tins with whom we 
are at all familiar, i. c. Mntius Scacvohi. The name of the first Sforza 
■Was Giacomuzzo Attendoh, Sforz'd being a nickname, or 770m de guerre^ 
given him for his great strength 3 and when the bold soldier’s offspring 
became sovereign princes, flattery divided his Christian name into Giacomo 
Muzio, or Mutius, thereby satisfactorily proving the family’s descent iti 
a direct line fro^n the Roman Miitius. 

Mutius Sforza is a Neapolitan story of the fifteenth centuiy, and is 
prefaced by a sketch of the calamities that befcl the Angevine Kings 
of Naples^ all of which our author regards as a just retribution upon the 
crimes of Charles of Anjou, his usurpation of tlie kingdom from the 
bouse of Hohenstauft'en, and his judicial murder of the gallant boy Con- 
the last son of that heroic race. He thus considers the Angevine 
dyuasty as in a manner predestined to crime and sorrow, and although 
opinion be not referred to^in the novel, it may serve as an illustra- 
Iplto o| the^touch of supersiftion mentioned as one of his character- 
istics. 
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The novel presents us with that portion of the distuibcd rcif^n of the 
l^t Angevine sovereign of Naples, Joanna IL, in which the able condot^ 
tier^j whose name the tale bears, played a distinguished part, and ad- 
heres to history with the extraordinary fidelity of which we have already 
spoken. The development of Italian is often as successful as that of 
German characters. The author has been peculiarly happy in pour- 
traying the good-natured, but weak, and above all, hearted 

queen, and that far more remarkable personage, his hero. Sforza, 
who, born a peasant, raised himself by his abilities, political and mili- 
tary, to the rank of Lord High Constable of the Kingdom of Naples, 
and, dying at the age of fifty-three, bequeathed to his natural soa 
Wealth, reputation and troops, which, combined with hereditary talent, 
made him Duke of *Milan, is described by the historian of Naples, 
Giannone, as naturally frank and very simple, (di natura aperio, e violto 
s€mplic€t) and this strangely mixed character Tro ml itz has wrought out 
with singular felicity, lie exhibits to ns the roughness, the blunt 
speech of the peasanl^ amidst the craft of the condntturc and the Italian 
statesman j an honest attachment to.Toaiina, in conjunction with a loyalty 
limited to the period for which he has hired himself and his bands j 
touches of strong and kindly afl'cetions, breaking through the hardness 
and selfishness of a soldier of fortune 5 and all so admirably adjusted 
and blended, that no one par(f ofl’ends us as inconsistent with the other. 

The more skill was perl)aps required to make ns receive so uncom- 
monly mingled a character as natural, because its gradual formation is 
not placed befoie our eyes, but it is first introduced to us in its full ma- 
turity. The novelist has taken for his subject the later years of his 
hero 8 life, presenting us with his struggles against the worthless and 
despotic favourites of Joaifna^ his eftbrts to emancipate that princess 
herself from the degrading thraldom to which her unbridled passions 
subjected her j bis wars against her on behalf of her adopted son, Lewis 
of An jou ; and his death. All this is evidently not very romantic, still 
less, perhaps, novel-ish ; nevertheless the narrative takes an almost irre- 
sistible hold of the reader, the interest excited being compounded of the 
different sympathies called forth by works of fiction and by biography. 
There are, indeed, love stories intersj)grsed, and these severally interest 
us 5 but the interest of the vvork by no means hinges upon them j nay, 
we are not without a suspicion that they charm us less in the usual way 
of love stories, than as illustrations of the author’s views of female cha- 
racter. The perfection of this he plac^ so entirely in submissive resig- 
nation and enduring fortitude, that a small matter of tenefbr frailty seems, 
in his opinion, to detract less from feminine excellence than any species 
of masculine energy. A few words concerning Sforza’s illegitimate and 
long-neglected daughter, Margaritta, may give as much idea as we have 
room for, of these episodical, though thoroughly connected and inter- 
woven love-tales and heroines. 

At an early period of his soldier's life, Sforza had seduced Josepha, 
the daughter of his comrade Pietro, and refused the reparation of mar- 
riage 5 whereupon Pietro had prayed that the child of his daughter 
shatiie might be the death of its guilty father. Sforza pursued his bril* 
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career : rictro became a captain of robbers j and amongst bis ml- 
fian outlaws^ the penitent^ virtuous and feminine Josepba has educated 
her daughter. Alargaritta, though employed by her grandfather^ to 
decoy travellers into his snares, preserves the purity and nobleness of 
her nature unimpaired, but her impulses and virtues arc all Amazonian 5 
and when restored to Sforza she accompanies him upon his expeditions, 
and fights by his side. The conflict of her Amazonian pride against her 
love for Antonio, and the influence of that love when acknowledged, 
in feminizing her character, are w^ell conceived and executed, and if we 
have a fault to find, it is that she is not so much softened down to w^o- 
manhood as we could have wished. No extent to which this eft'ect had 
been carried would have made the revival of her combative propensities 
after her lover’s death less natural 3 but on the coricrary would have ren- 
dered it only the more impressive. Her j||[ysicalfecbleiiess as a warrior 
causes her to fulfil her grandfather’s curse, ^ Sforza being drowned in en- 
deavouring to save her life as they ford a swollen |,orrent, to encourage 
the reluctant troops. I he unmarried mother spelps the remainder of 
her life with the only woman more perfect than herself, Sforzas quite 
perfect widow, Caterina Alapo. .. 

It would require great length of extract, or rather an immense num- 
ber of extracts, to convey, not an adequate, but a very imperfect idea of 
the manner in which the character of Sfor/.a, or even that of his daugh- 
ter, is managed, since it is only as a whole that either produces its 
effect. We shall not therefore attempt it, but select a detached scene, 
which a few words of introduction will sufficiently explain. Fandoifello 
Alapo, (Alopo according to Giannone) once the queen’s reigning fa- 
vourite, has been executed in tortures by her husband, Jacques de la 
Marche. His only daughter, Constance Alapo, an impassioned but 
austerely chaste damsel, had married Urban Origlia, a friend and officer 
of Sforza, who had attracted Joanna’s notice, had repulsed her advances 
out of love for his wife, and been poisoned at the queen’s table, by 
Alapo's successor, Caracciolo. Joanna only knows that Origlia had died 
suddenly. Constance has left Naples with the corse, and the cpieen, 
driven from her capital and rendered unusually pious by the plague which 
is ravaging her kingdom, on rismg I'roin her devotions in a church at 
Gaeta, observes a new monument at which kneels a closely veiled figure 
in deep black. 

** Joanna motioned her attendants to keep back, lest they should disturb the 
moiurner, and stept nearer. The maniimeut was of white marble, sculptured in 
bas^reli^’; two affgels, a palm-branch in the one hand, a myrtle-wreath in the 
other, hovei’ed over a sarcophagus, on which was seen a golden cup. This 
striking emblem excited the queen’s curiosity ; she beckoned to .the sacristan, 
who was at hand, ar4d softly inquired ‘ Whose monument is this V 

** * Urban Origlia’s,’ ho replied, hut not low enough to escape the ear of the 
mourner. She arose, saw the queen before her, stood a moment inresolute, and 
then with a respectful curtsey would have withdrawn j when Joanna, recognis- 
ing Constance, detained her. 

** ‘ Do 1 meet you here, Constance Alapo?’ she asked, with a burst of kind- 
liness towardssthe daughter of PaftdolTelJo, ‘ 1 am very sorry for yon.’ Con- 
stance was silent, her eyes fixedly, but almost lifelessly, gazing upon the queen, 
Joanna, deeply mo’-ed, resumed, ‘ Peace be to his ashes V 
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‘ The peace of heaven is liis;’ rcUirnod Constance, striving for composure. 

‘ God grant his murderers the same mercy !’ 

These words blanched Joann^i’s cheek. ^ Queen,’ said Constance, pas- 
sionately grasping her hand and drawing her close to the tomb ; ‘ here, where 
repose the earthly remains of my husband, where the eye of God looks down 
upon us, I ask you, knew you of the horrid deed, or were you only a dreadful 
instrument in the hands of the ruthless?’ 

‘‘ ‘ I?’ asked the amazed (jiiecn, hesitating whether to call her train, or justify 
herself to the unhappy widow. , 

“ ‘ Yes, you!’ Constance went on. ‘ You yourself gave Origlia the poisoned 
cup.’ 

“ ^ Great God!’ exclaimed the (pieen. and suddenly the whole dinner-scene 
was present to her. She turned to her train. ‘ Duchess of Scssa I Tell me, 
help me to recollect.’ Thus she implored the hastily advancing lady ; ‘ At that 
repast did not Caracciolo compel to offer Origlia the goblet ?’ 

“ ^ That did he !’ returned tbe ^chess. ‘ You yourself were to give him the 
death-draught; so had he his revenge upon him, upon you.' 

- ** At these words the ^ocu sank involuntarily upon her knees ; she was inly 
shaken, and had lost alfSelf-command. ‘ I then murdered thee, unfortunate !’ 
she exclaimed ; * murdered thee unwittingly, for to thy last breath wast thou 
dear to me ! God forgive me !’ She bowed her bead low ; long she prayed in 
.silence; then raising herself, ‘ Did he curse mo in his death-pangs?’ she falter- 
ingly asked. ‘ Did he curse luc, Constance? Speak!’ 

“ ‘ He forgave bis enemies;’ apswered the mourner. ^ And even I, on this 
hallowed spot, I have prayed to God that he would not record this deed against 
you. But queen,’ she solemnly proceeded, standing like a saint before the sinner, 

‘ arouse yourself, (hive the ruthless murderer from your throne, expel liim from 
your palace, be the queen, the mother of your people ! Grant my prayer, and 
from this grave shall spring rich fmits to bless’our country*’ 

“ • What can 1 do for thee?’ rejoined the queen, evading an answer; ‘ Tell 
me, Constance, speak but a wish ; let me in some small degree make good the 
ill I liave done thee !’ 

“ * My wishes, tpieeii,’ she replied, ‘ soar to a reaAin which lies further from 
you than from me ; where not yours, n^t your minion’s, is the power to grant or 
to deny. There dwells a merciful father, and the gates are open to every pious 
soul. For this world I have no wish; my wishes for another God will surely 
grant’ She bent to the queen and left the house of (xod. 

“ Joanna stood, crushed, beside Urban’s tomb, her eye dwelling, spell-bound, 
upon the sarcophagus, ‘ You loved him,’ said the Duchess of Sessa, half in 
sympathy, half in taunt, ‘ and your love brought him death. Maliciously and 
treacherously did Caracciolo poison the cup, and your hand must present it to 
the man whom he feared, upon w'hom your heart still hangs. Thus does he 
recompense, thus punish your love.' ” 

• 

Neither the dreadful discovery just made, nor the taunts Gf her kinswo- 
man, the duchess, shake the empire of Caracciolo over the more than 
frail Joanna, during tlie period coniJ)rised in Tromlitz’s Mutius Sforza, 
but it is some satisfaction to know that in the end the duchess, whom 
Giannon’e calls una donna terribilissima, (a most terrible woman) ex- 
torted from the queen an order for Caracciolo’s arrest, wh^n, under pre- 
tence of his having offered resistance, he was put to death. 
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Art. XIV, — Umrisse za Schillers Lied von dcr Glocke^ nehst Andeu- 
tmgen. Von Moritz Retzsch. (Outlines to Schiller’s Song of the 
Bell, with Explanations. By M. Retzsch.) Leipzig. 1833. 4to. 

S^RAxma a universal language, the graphic poems of Retzsch are more 
extensively knowm, and better appreciated in this country than the 
originals they arc intended to illustrate. Poems they may well be 
termed, since there is both mind and soul in the productions of his 
pencil — deep thought and unaffected feeling. It is almost a profanity 
to apply to what is of so very sujperior stamp the much abused and ill- 
reputationed word “illustrations,” which remind us more than could 
be wished of the insipid, prosy, unimaginative thmgs, seemingly manu- 
factured for the purpose of bringing down the works of a popular 
author to the level of the lowest taste aUd most sluggish apprehension. 
Were it not for a certain specious, yet for the most part mechanical 
execution, the pretty things of this latter des<jyiptiou would hardly 
pass muster at all, except with those who feel even their inaneness to 
be a recommendation, inasmuch as they retpiire no exertion of thought* 
Few are better able to dispense with the flattering appliances of the 
engraver’s art, and to trust to the inherent vigour and raciness of their 
compositions when briefly expressed in outlines, than is Retzsch. He 
brings out the ideas of liis author in the happiest manner, catches at 
the imperfect and obscure ifnages of poetry, and embodies them to 
the eye in the language of another art. Neither is it merely in de- 
tached passages that he shows liimself capable of following his proto- 
type passibus ctqiiis; but accompanying him almost step by step, he 
puts the entire subject into action, and dramatizes it to the eye. If, 
too, in some parts he fails to express all that the original itself conveys 
to the mind, in others 'he seems to elevate his author, investing his 
sentiments w'ith fresh beauty, and fttpounding with equal energy and 
propriety what in the other is at best remotely hinted at. That Retzsch s 
merit must be apparent to the most careless observer, is more than we 
dare to say — more than as his admirers we should care to say, for the 
compliment would be a very questionable one. Striking as his w^orks 
are in themselves, they are not to be fully relished at the first glance. 
To feel all their excellence we must study them, and then we find they 
amply repay the attention bestowed on them. At so called effect there 
is little aim; the artist is too intent upon his subject to be very solicitous 
about mere prettinesses, or to work up minutiae to the neglect of what 
is more important ; but he grasps the totality of the idea in a masterly 
way, and places it before us in all its energy. Yet while he never 
brings forward the mere minutiae that belong to finish and detail, he 
rarely neglects any circumstance, however slight it may be, that adds 
to the significancy of the representation. Whatever heightens ex- 
pression is duly attended to, not obtrusively so, but with a judicious 
regard to keeping. Bold and spirited as these outlines are, they are 
anj^hing rather than hasty vp>provisatore sketches. On the contrary, 
they manifest consummate *study and reflection, as well as mastery 
and r^diness of hand, and fertility of imagination. There is a healthy 
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and invigorating tone — an evidence of mental stamina about them, 
which it is refreshing to contemplate, after the feebleness and vacuity 
of our own. annual school of art. The productions of the latter are, 
undoubtedly, prettier, nicer, and more easily comprehended withal, as 
exhibiting only external objects, and devoid of aught that “ passeth 
show,” Perfectly innocent of thought themselves, they make no de- 
mand upon us for sympathy of intellect or reflection. 

These forty-three Outlines — for so copiously as this has Retzsch il- 
lustrated a poem not much exceeding four hundred lines — will in no 
wise detract from the fame of him whose pencil has with kindred sen- 
timent and feeling imaged forth Faust and Hamlety together with some 
other productions of ^Schiller, besides the present. This series is 
fully equal to any of the preceding, while it is peculiarly happy in its 
subjects, which form, to a certain extent, a general epitome of human 
life and social interests, mingled with scenes of a purely poetic or 
mystical nature. In exhibiting the former, he is earnest, impressive, 
unaffected ; in delineating the latter, he combines philosophy with 
sportive fancy. It must be confessed that he has brought his pen to 
the assistance of his pencil, and has explained himself, wherever it was 
necessary, so fully as to remove all doubt and obscurity, and so as to 
let us entirely into his meaning. Without some such interpretations, 
subjects like those in Nos. 4 and 7 w^ould be very imperfectly under- 
stood, wliereas now all their force and beauty are apparent, nor can we 
refuse to acknowledge the ability and depth they display. Many may 
perhaps incline to consider it a defect that there should be occasion 
for any verbal elucidation at all, since every picture ought to explain 
itself. The objection how'ever is rather seeming than real, because, 
although mere objects speak for themselves, a compo .ition ever so simple 
in itself cannot he understood intuitively. Fither it must he explained 
by previous information, as is theScase with historical pictures repre- 
senting events generally known, — or similar information must be sup- 
plied before it can have any definite meaning for us. If indeed, after 
such preparatory explanation, the subject is still felt to be ambiguous, 
obscure, and unsatisfactorily treated, the blame must lay with the artist. 
This, however, is not the case with Rotzsch, whose pencil has given 
additional emphasis to his own ideas and conceptions, as pointed out 
by him in his AndeuCimgen, which latter, again, are penned with no 
little power of expression. We are looking anxiously for the appear- 
ance of his long expected series of Ouflines from Machet/i^ which, w^e 
have little doubt, will invdst that sublime drama with new interest, and 
prove that he has fully identified himself with the poet’s personages 
and conceptions. 
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Art. XV, — J. Storia di Sardegna, del Cav-^liere Don Giuseppe Manno. 

4 vols. 8v'o. Torino, 1827. 

2. Vedute di Sardegna, Fol. Torino, 1?81. 

The fine island of S ardinia, one of the largest in the Mediterranean, 
inrportant by its central position between Italy, Africa and Spain, rich 
in the province of its soil, its mines and its fisheries, and ranking as 
one of the kingdoms of Europe, has been till lately hardly noticed 
by Strangers; and its history was very obscure when the writer before 
us undertook his laborious task about ten years since. This work has 
now been completed sometime, and deserves to be more generally 
known, both for |he curious information it contains, and for the 
enlightened spirit and the abilities of the historian. The Cavaliere 
Manno is a native of Sardinia, and has been long in office as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, or* board for the affiiirs of that island which 
sits at Turin. 1 le has therefore had access to all the archives, and has 
enjoyed other facilities for illustrating the history of his cr)untry. In 
the first volume he makes his way with much caution and discrimina- 
tion through the obscnic mythic ages of Sardinia. Tlie Phoenicians 
and the Lybians are believed to have been the first navigators who fre- 
quented its coasts for the purposes of commerce, in very remote times. 
The Greeks came after: first xlristaeus ir, said, by Diodorus Siculus, to 
have come with a colony from Coos, and to have instructed the rude 
aborigines in the arts of agriculture. Pausanias mentions another 
colony, led by lolaus, who built the town of Olbia, enclosed the lands, 
raised temples, circuses, and other monuments, wliich Diodorus says 
still existed in his own time. The name of lolaus was mentioned 
with veneration by the inhabitants at the time of the Roman conquest. 
An Iberian colony, led by Norax, is mentioned by Pausanias and Solinus. 
He built thj city of Nura or Nora, vestiges of which still remain. 
Perhaps the curious monuments caned Noraghes* which arc scattered 
about tbc island, derive their origin, as well as name, from the same 
people. Strabo speaks also of Etruscan colonies ; and the Siculi are 
mentioned by Ptolemy as having settled on the Eastern coasts of the 
isjand facing Italy, where their name had maintained itself to the time 
when that geogra|)her wrote. * Lastly, a Lybian colony, under a chief- 
tain named Sardo, settled on the western coast, and from him came 
the name which was at last applied to the whole island, which had 
been previously called Ic/uiusa^ 

Amidst alKhese traditions, one fitet appears certain, that Sardinia 
had been colonized by various races in times long anterior.to the history 

* Thfsc !ire conical lowers, constructed of large cubic stones, whose sides fit each 
other, without being connected together by either lime or cement. The largest are 
from fift^ to sixty Icc't in heiglit. The interior is divided into three dark chambers, 
one above the qther, a spiral staircase communicating between them. Under several 
of ihejte structures, burning places and subteiTaecous passages have been discovered 
leading to other Noraglies. In some instances an outer wall of the same constractiori, 
ten feet high, encloses the earthen jilatforrii on which the Noraghes is built, and which 
is 120 yards round. There are several hundreds of these nioiiumeius, between large 
and smalt, scattered about Sardinia. There are, we believe, structures of a similar 
description in some parts of Ireland, wJiivk country is supposed also to have been 
colonized from Iberia. 
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of Rome. The Carthnginians were in possession of at least a part of 
the island, long before the first treaty between Rome and Carthage* 
concluded soon after the expulsion of the Tarquins, in which treaty 
Sardinia is mentioned as a dependency of the latter republic, Pliny 
and Pomponius Mela mention several cities, such as Calaris, Sulci, 
Olbia, and Nora, as most ancient, (vetustiasimcc^) already in their time. 
Several of those and other towns on the coast have been repeatedly 
destroyed and rebuilt by different people in the course of centuries, so 
that it is not uncommon to find on the same spot a Greek gem, a Punic 
coin, and a Roman inscription. 

Sardinia was the scene of bloody contests between the two great 
rivals, Rome and Caybage, until the year 515, A.U.C., when it was 
given np by the Carthaginians. After a revolt of the inhabitants 
which was put down by T. M. Torqyatus, it was constituted into a 
Roman province. From that period it followed the destinies of Rome, 
and is frequently alluded to in Roman authors. 

In the second volume of Manno, we find that the Christian faith was 
early introduced into the island, and a Bishop of Cagliari is recorded 
at the beginning of the fourth century. The Vandals invaded it, 
and under them it became a place of exile and martyrdom for numer- 
ous bishops, especially from Africa, perscemed by the Arians. It was 
reconquered by the Emperor *Justinian in 55S, and remained subject to 
the Greek Empire for a long period, tlioiigb occasionally visited by 
the Longobards, In the ninth and tenth centuries, it was subject to 
frequent attacks from the Moors or African Saracens, who at last ob- 
tained and kept possession of it until the eleventh century, when the 
Pisans and Genoese united and conquered it in 1017. Muscet, a Moor- 
ish chieftain, reconquered it in 1050, but be was at last defeated by the 
allied Christians, and taken prisoner to Pisg. The island was then 
divided among tlie allies, the piiincipal part falling to the lot of the 
Pisans, and the rest to the Genoese, the Spanish Count of Mutica and 
the Marquis Malaspina. Afterwards, the Pisan families to which that 
Republic had given large districts as feudal tenures, made themselves 
independent of the mother country, and the Pisans being defeated by 
the Genoese at sea, could never recov<ir their supremacy. The isl^d 
was divided into four jurisdictions, Cagliari the soutli, Arborea to 
the west, Logoduri i.orth-west, and Gallura to the east, wlncli division 
has remained till our days. The lords of these provinces, now become 
independent, were styled judges, Tlfe male line of the Judges of 
Gallura, the most powerful of the four, becoming extinct, the heiress 
married one of the Visconti of Pisa, and upon his death espoused a 
second husband, Hans, or Entzius, natural son of Frederic, who was 
styled King of Sardinia, though he "never enjoyed the sovereignly, or 
visited the island. The whole of this period of the history of Sardinia, 
from the Pisan conquest to that of the Aragonese, embracing a space 
of about four centuries, has been till now extremely obscure and con- 
fused, though full of interesting incidents; and this is the part which 
our author has the merit of having the first cleared and rei^ered intel- 
ligible. ' 

The Aragonese, already master# of Sicily, availed themselves of the 
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dissensions in Sardinia, to gain a footing in that island, first, at the end 
of the 13th century, as the allies of the Judges of Arborea, against the 
Pisans and the Genoese; they were supported by Pope Boniface VIII. 
who by a stretch of Papal authority, not unusual in those times, made 
them a grant of the whole kingdom. About this time the City of 
Cagliari, by a special convention with the republics of Pisa and Genoa, 
constituted itself as an independent free town. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, however, we find the Aragonese at war with the 
Judges of Arborea, the last remaining of the four judicatures. Ma- 
riano, and after him his son Hugo bravely defended their territory 
against the invaders. After Hugo’s death, Eleanor, his sister, a woman 
of strong mind, married to Brancaleone Doria, w^s occupied, while her 
husband kept the field, in compiling and promulgating wise judicial 
laws, which have been known by the name of Carta de Logu, and which 
have remained in force to our days. The jurists of Sassari, then a 
sort of free town in the northern part of the island, had already a cen- 
tury before, namely in 131G, compiled a judicial code, both civil and 
criminal, remarkable for its equity and humanity. The greatest poli- 
tical offence, viz. that of conspiracy against the Republic of Sassari, or 
of its patroness Genoa, was visited merely with line. Capital punish- 
ment was inflicted for murder, violent robbery, forgery of deeds, false 
coining and rape. In speaking of lileanor’s Carta de LogUf Manno ob- 
serves — “ whilst 1 was perusing these remains of an old legislation, it 
was not without a feeling of national pride, that I repeatedly met with 
this sentence : let not the grnUif escape for any sum or consideration what- 
ever^ a sentence, vvliich discarding all pecuniary composition in cases of 
high misdeed, raises the law^s of Eleanor above those of most contem- 
porary nations, where the wealthy could almost always evade judicial 
punishment, which thus. fell upon the poor with double severity, and be- 
came in fact an act of injustice towards the latter.** — Vol. iii. p. 127. 
These laws, enacted by a woman in a semi-barbarous island, four hun- 
dred years ago, have also the merit of being concise and clear, without 
redundant preambles, without exceptions, or quibbling. 

The Aragonese maintained themselves in Sardinia, though exposed 
tcjjfrequent contests wuth the mountain tribes, till, by the union of all 
Spain under one sceptre, Sardinia became a dependency of the great 
Spanish monarchy. As such, the island suffered and decayed for tw'o 
centuries under the Spanish Viceroys, in the same manner as Sicily, 
Naples, and Lpnibr*rdy. The pbpulation decreased, as appears from the 
fact that the militia of the island, consisting of all the youth in the coun- 
try, which in 1588 mustered 30,000 foot and 7,000 horse^was found in 
1727, soon after Sardinia had passed from the Spanish rule to that of 
the House of Savoy, reduced to 20,000 foot and* 9,000 horse. In 1814, 
its numbers had increased to 25,000 foot, and 35,000 horse. The admi- 
nistration of tke laws under the delegated Spanish rule became relaxed 
corrupt, crimes remained unpunished, and whole districts of the 
island, especially the mountainous nortli-eastern part, had shaken off 
all subjection to legal authority, and people accustomed themselves to 
settle their dispvites with the musket. The Stameniiy or national repre- 
sentation of each of the three ordefs, nobles, clergy, and towns, w hich 
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when united) conutitute the Cortes bf the kingdom^ became a sort of 
dead letter* 

In Manno's fourth volume we find a more hopeful era beginning 
in consequence of the island being ceded by the treaty of London, in 
1720, to the Duke of Savoy, who thereupon assumed the title of King 
of Sardinia. Our author describes the improvements that took place 
under die new dynasty, and especially during the reign of Charles 
Emmanuel HI. whom national writers have styled “ the Great,’* and 
through the cares of his enlightened Minister, Count Bogino, whose 
name is still venerated in Piedmont as well as in Sardinia. This may 
be called the epoch of Sardinian civilization. Agriculture and com- 
merce were encourage^, especially the cultivation of the mulbery tree, 
the improvements of die flocks, &:c. ; a regular internal administration 
was established, upright magistrates were appointed, crimes repressed, 
education was fostered ; besides the two universities of Cagliari and 
Sassari, numerous schools were opened for the instruction of youth, 
and the presses of Sardinia bore witness of the good effects of the 
system, by the many interesting and useful works they brought to 
light. 

Our author ends his history with the close of Charles Emmanuel’s 
reign, in the year 177^, avoiding thus the slippery ground of contempo- 
rary history. The events of 1 1 liowever, wlien tlie people of Sardinia 
withstood the attack made by the French on Cagliari, and repulsed 
their landing in different places, prove the truth of what he has stated 
that the Government of the House of Savoy had gained the affection 
of the islanders. The sojourn of the Royal Family in Sardinia, during 
their expulsion from Piedmont by the French, made its princes better 
acquainted with the wants of the inhabitants, and the reign of the late 
Charles Felix has been marked by particular, care being bestowed on 
the affairs of the island. Already in 18^0 an edict of Victor Em- 
manuel authorized the enclosing of common lands, which extended 
over immense tracts of the island, and were nearly useless. This per-^ 
mission has since been largely acted upon, and many of the enclosed 
tracts hav 4 e become well cultivated estates, equal to the best farms in 
Piedmont. The Marquis of Villa Flermosa has been foremost in 
giving the example of enlightened agricultural ^nethods on his vast 
estates. 

The King, Charles Felix, directed that in every commune or parish 
there should be a school for the gratuitous instruction of the country 
people in reading, writing, arithmetic, religious catechism, and the ele- 
ments of agriculture. Of *392 villages, more than 800 were already, 
in 1820, provided with such schools. 

The laws of Sardinia were tlie product of various epochs, differing in 
the various localities, and often clashing in their spirit. Besides the 
Carta de Logu, there were the Aragonese pragmatics and capitularies, 
the edicts of the Spanish Viceroys, and lastly those of the dynasty of 
Savoy. A compilation has been made of the best old laws, removing 
their anomalies and obscurities, and supplying their deficiencies, which 
on its completion was promulgated in January 1828, as a code of 
** civil and criminal laws for Sardinia.” 
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Tbe want of inland corrtmumcation between the various patts of the 
island w^as severely felt. A great carriage road was begun in 1823, 
which, crossing the whole island in its length, south to north, from 
Cagliari, proceeds by Oristano near the wester;i coast, and thence to 
Sassari, ending at Porto Vorres, the northernmost point, where the 
mails and government despatches are landed from Genoa. The whole 
length of the road is about 145 miles; it was completed in 1829. 
About 6000 w^orkraen were at times employed, and it cost the govern- 
ment four millions of francs, part of which was defrayed from the 
king's private purse. The northern division of the road passes over 
high mountainous tracts, and reaches in some places the elevation of 
2,000 feet.* Besides nineteen towns or villages which are scattered on 
its line, there are houses of refuge in the most solitary tracts, where 
keepers of the road reside. The people of the interior have now be- 
come anxious to establish at their own expense cross-roads in every 
direction to communicate with the main one. The Stamenti or three 
estates of the kingdom, have also come forward w ith a grant of money 
for the purpose of effecting other high roads, leading from the central 
one to the eastern and w'estern coasts. Two of these, one leading to 
Ogliastra and the other to Alghero, are now nearly completed. 

The beneficial effects ofhll these w’Ise measures on the minds of the 
people have become apparent in the decrease of crimes, most of which 
arose, as among all rude uncultivated people, from violence, jea- 
lousy, and revenge. This was especially the case in the interior moun- 
tainous districts of Barbagia and Gallura^ whilst robbery on the roads 
or in houses was very rare, and in many parts unknowm. The num- 
ber of murders and homicides, which up to 1818 amounted in the whole 
island to the frightful number of 150 every year, had already de- 
creased in 1828 to ninefy. 

The population of Sardinia is somew’here above half a million. By 
the last census, the men capable of bearing arms were found to be as 
follows : from sixteen to 30 years of age, 51,947 ; from thirty to forty- 
five, 45,648; from forty-five to sixty, 28,026. In all, 125,621, The 

K le are brave, high-spirited, and generally hardy and robust, except 
e unw'holesome plains, espf-cially on tbe side of Oristano, where the 
malaria fever prevails. Cagliari has about 27,000 inliabitants, of whom 
1158 are students either in the University, or in the secondary schools. 
Sassari, the second city in the island, with about 18,000 inhabitants, 
has also its University, attended by about 230 students. The total 
number of stuclents in the normal schools^ which are established in each 
pf the ten districts of the island, is about 6,600. The principal towns, 
besides Cagliari and Sassari, are Oristano, Dosa, and Alghero, on the 
western coast, each with a population of 5,000,* Iglesias, Tempio, and 
Quarto in the interior, having each about tbe same number. 


,* A «ede# of Titliographic views has been since published, (No. 2 of our List,) the 
were made by engineers employed in the construction of the 
* ^j»hing the roost interesting points of view of the interior of the island, which 
hwd till terra incognita for the world at large. 
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No. XXIII, 


FRANCE. 

The first volume of M. Michaud’s (the historian of the Crusades,) Correspond 
dance d^Orient, 1830 — 183 J, has just made it.s appearance. The work, which 
is to extend to six volumes, will comprise the letters which the author wrote 
to his friends during the course of his tour. The first volume includes 
the account of his visit to different parts of the Morea, and to the coast of 
Asia Minor, including •the Troad: the second will contain the letters written 
from the banks of the Hellespont, and fioin Constantinople; the third, his 
correspondence on the road from Constantinople to Jerusalem; the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, the letters written from Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. We 
hope to return to the woik hereafter. M. Michaud is neither a Plnihellene 
nor a Piiiloturk in his opinions; he has as little faith in the legeneraticui of 
the first, as in the efficacy of Sultan Mahmoud’s reforms of tlie latter nation. 
When he left Fiance, Prince Leopold was the destined King of Greece; M. 
Michaud, after relating the particulars of an interview wdth the late president 
Count Capo dTstria, and adverting to the entire failure of his administration 
in tranquillizing the country, pwjceeds to ask, 

Will King Leopold have better success! Nchody knows him here ; to the Greeks 
he will be like a monarch fallen from the clouds. He is not called to it either by 
recollections of the past or anticipations of the future; it will be difficult to connect 
the family of a Geiman prince with that of Agamemnon, of Cecrops, or of Agesilaus, 
still less with the ideas and the interests wiiich have arisen out of the revolution; 
Prince Leopold inspires no other feeling than that of curiosity ; they are looking for 
him at Napoli, as you are looking at Paris for the Needles of Cleopatra, or the 
Ohehsk of Luxor ; there is one thing, liowevor, which may make his arrival wished 
for; it is generally believed that he will bring with h’im the proceeds of a loan of 
sixty millions; this is a great bait for the children of Lycurgus, and of Solon; but 
when the sixty millions are expended, what will become of the royalty which is 
now looked upon as a treasure, and will be then only an empty purse 1 Besides, 
nothing has been done to establish and consolidate the throne of the new comer. 
The allied cabinets Lave thought it sufficient to settle by treaty that there should be 
a king in the Morca, and that this king should come over from Europe. When I 
left Paris they were busy settling the limits o^the Greek territory; but there was no 
question about fixing the limits of the royal authority, or of the popular power, in 
other words, about constituting a government ; this is as little thought of here, as it 
has been in Paris, Petersburgh, or ].ondoii. The new king will come without 
knowing on what conditions he is to reign, or^how he ought to reign ; he will have 
no other prospect before him but to be the continuer of Capo d’IsWias ; he must not 
expect even to be more popular than the president ; for in this country, like many 
others, popularity is not the fate of those whose mission it is to restore order any 
where. Popular opinions scare dy ever support those whom they have raised, and by 
their extreme mobility they resemble those stormy winds whose fury always termi- 
nates by letting fall what they have carried to the clouds. Such is the fate which 
threatens tlie new monarchy of Greece.” 

• 

Let us hope that the experience which the Greeks have acquired of the 
evils of the anarcliy under which they have been suffering almost ever since 
their liberation from the Turkish yoke, will dispose them, and esfiecialiy their 
inffuential chiefs, to give a firm support to the government which has been at 
last installed among them under King Otho. The author of a very clever 
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Jiftte voli^fme, lately published under the title of ^Sketobea in Greene and 
Turkey/' (end who, by the 'way, dondrms in every point the truth of M. 
Michaud's representations as to the wretched state of the country and the 
people,) says that Otho's arrival was ardently desired by all parties and classes. 
^^The Greeks look to him with enthusiasm, as a sort of saviour who is to bring 
healing under his wings, who will apply a panacea to all their sufferings and 
distractions." 

On the Sultan's attempts to raise his subjects in the scale of civilization, 
and the opinion which the latter entertain of him, M. Michaud gives us the 
following lively and sensible remarks, in a letter from Kounkal^, a little town 
in the v^oinity of the Troad. 

** We frequently talked to the Turks about Mahmoud’s reforms ; they never said 
a word^ Would the revolution succeed? Is Mahmoud a great prince? God only 
kHom$ was the sole and invariable reply. Nothing is more surprising than to con- 
trast the silence which accompanies the march of events in the East, with the violent 
and noisy agitation of parties in Europe. Just opposite to where we are lodged 
there is a coffee-house, which is resorted to by the principal persons of Kounkal4 ; 
we see them come, provided with their long pipe, and a leathern or stuff bag hang> 
ing by their side, which contains the leaves of the plant perfumed. Every one squats 
himself down on a raised seat ; the most profound silence is observed, and no one 
ever thinks of asking his neighbour what news ? How different from our coffee- 
houses in I'aris, and even in the provinces, where every one is eager for the news of 
the day, where opinions meet and are excited by opposition, where every thing be- 
comes a subject of agitation and of noisy conversation. 1 do not believe that the 
hundred- voiced goddess ever entered a Turkish coffee-house ; the silent Osmanli 
appears to trouble himself as little with what is likely to happen in his own country, as 
he does with what is passing amoi^ unknown nations. If a thousand heads have 
fttUen, if a pasha raises the standard of revolt, a Turk would not give a single para 
to know why these heads have been cut off, or whether the Porte or the rebellious 
f>ashas are likely to triumph 

You may judge by this that if Sultan Mahmoud is not seconded in his under- 
taking by popular feeling, he is still less likely to be thwarted by any very hostile 
opi^on. Were 1 the sovereign of Turkey, and entertained projects of reform, per- 
haps I should like better to have to do with indifference than with the passions, 
oven with those which might'be favourable to me for the moment. Indifference, we 
all know, allows us to do whatever we like; it is never troublesome, and never de- 
mands an account from any one ; in a word, indifference is never of service, but is 
rarely an obstacle.” 


Tbe first part of the first volume of the long announced EncyclopMe des Gens 
MendCf to be completed in abouk twelve volumes, or twenty-four parts, large 
has just made its appeaiauce at Paris. The materials for the work have 
been m preparation fox the last four years, and the list of contributors in- 
oiudes the names of several of the most distinguished men of the present day 
so literature, science and art, in Frj^nce as well as other countries. Tbe delay 
in its commencement, in order to give it the necessary maturity and perfec* 
titm, has allowed another undertaking under the title of Uiciionnaire de la 
Conversation et de la Lecture to take the priority in publication ; with this the 
Enc^clopidie des Gens du Monde has nothing in common save their common 
^rigui, namely, the German Conversations-Lexicon, Tbe plan of the JEn- 
eydoptdie is developed at considerable length in a Discours Preliminairef In 
which it is explained to be neither popular, alias elementary, Encyclopsedia, 
ilbr « seimtific (savante) Encyclopaedia; but a work calculated for persons in 
oetke Hfe; (gens du monde,) it is designed for readers of all nations; it will 
hm written with a spirit of moderation and tolerance; it will be made as com^ 
fkm its proposed limits will admit of; and the various articles will 
oeoiapjr w epace i^oportioned to their relative importance in a scale of histori- 
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cal or scientific unity previously fixed. Finally, all the articles are marked 
with (he initials of the authors’ names, the list of whotn is given at the begin* 
ning. It is supposed that the number of separate articles will amount to 
20,000, of which the letter^ alone will occupy one-eighth; (the first part 
contains 740 articles in 400 pages,) the publication of the future parts will 
take place at short intervals. As a specimen of the work we select and 
translate a short article on a subject which is at present interesting to the in- 
habitants of the English metropolis, from the attempts that are maktng to in- 
troduce similar establishments among thcm.*'^ 

** Abattoir, — ^The abattoirs are places constructed for the purpose of slaughtering 
cattle intended for consumption. Such establishments are only to be found in. great 
cities ; those of Paris, which were built in 1809» deserve to be mentioned as models. 
The inconvenieucics which attend the existence of slaughter-houses in a city are 
well known; besides the horrible stench arising from the efi'usion of blood in the 
gutters, as well as from the hot water used for washing the intestines, which diffuse 
putrid miasmata in the air, we must reckon the dangers whicli the population incurs 
from the animals escaping in a state of madness, after receiving an ineffectual blow. 
These considerations, which gave rise to the establishment of abattoirs, do not apply 
to places of small population ; for the sake of the public health and security, however, 
the slaughter-houses ought to be arrauged on the same principles. 

^ Paris the abattoirs are situated beyond the barriers ; they are five in number, 
and consist of a large inclosure surrounded by high walls and iron gates, in which 
there are stalls for placing the animals intended for slaughter, and courts called 
echaudoirs, where every butcher kills and cuts up tho cattle that belong to him. The 
echaudoir has two gates, one by which the living animal is brought in, and another 
by whicli the meat is carried out to be taken to jhe different shops. A ring fastened 
in the floor serves to fasten the ox, by means of a rope attached to his horns, while 
he receives a blow on the head from an iron bar. I he floor is made of flagstones, 
with gutters, along which the blood flows into a tub, when it is easily collected, A 
pulley is fixed iu the ceiling for the purpose of raising the carcases; and strong 
pieces of wood for fastening them to, w^hile the joints are being separated. Finally, 
by means of cocks, the most ample supply of water, indispensable for such opersv- 
tions, is obtained. 

Similar echaudoirs are reserved for the pork-butcliers. In other parts of the 
building there are places provided with the necessary apparatus for the various ope- 
rations of melting tallow', and the preparation of the intestines and other parts, which 
forms the business of the tripe dealer, 

“ Besides the advantages above enumerated, the abattoirs also possess that of fa- 
cilitating the collection of large quantities of different animal substances, such aa 
bones, horns, hoofs, blood, (which is used in making Prussian blue,) glue and size, 
gelatine, animal black, which, in the sinffiller establishments, are entirely lost. 
Finally, — and this last consideration is not the least important, — the surveillance 
which can easily be exercised in the ahattohs affords a security that animals which 
have died of disease cannot easily be brought into the market.*^ 

T 

The XIXth Volume of the great collection of French Histor?ans', 
by the Benedictines, has just made its appearance. It is divided into tnfee 
series, the first comprising the historians of the war against the Albigenses; 


• To such of our readera as desire fuller information on the subject, cannot do 
better than recommend a little pamphlet lately published by Ni^bet, of Berners’ 
Street, entitled, ** The System of Suburban Abattoirs and Cattle Markets con- 
trasted with London Slaughter Houses and Smiihfield Market, being the substance 
of various Essays published in the “ Voice of Jlumanity,'' — and to jUiat quarterly 
periodical itself, which has been set on foot by*the Association for Promoting 
Kational Humanity towards the Brute Creation,” in aid of the laudable objects of 
that most excellent Society. 
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the second, the various contemporary testimonies selected from French and 
foreign chronicles, and the third, the collection of letters relative to the reigns 
of Philip Augustus, and Louis VIII. The materials for this volume were in 
a great degree prepared for the press by Doin Brial, the editor of the pre- 
ceding five, and it is brought out under the care of the new editors, MM. 
Nandet ^nd D^iunou. 



curious posthumous volume of M. Desmarest, the head of the police 
ur|deT Fouch^ and Savar}', from 1799 to J815, has just been published under 
the title of Temoignages Historigues, ou Quinze Ans de Haute Police sous 
Napoleon, It is stated in the preface to have been nearly prepared for the 
press by the author just before his sudden death last year. It contains a 
variety of interesting details, many of them new, relatiye to the various plots 
and conspiracies ajjainst the life of Napoleon, both in France and elsewhere; 
the deaths of the Due d’Enghien, General Pichegru, Captain Wright; the as- 
sassination of the Emperor Paul; the escape of Sir Sidney Smith and Captain 
Wright from the Temple: the disappearance of Mr. Bathurst; the mission of 
the Baron de Kolli; the negociation of Napoleon with Louis XVIII., tlirough 


the King of Prussia, for the resignation of his claims to the throne of rraiice, 
&c. Supposing it to be authentic, it affords some valuable materials for histon'. 

> 

‘ M. Casimir Delavigne has brought out a new tragedy, in three licts, 
founded on Shakspeare^s Richard III. entitled Lfi* Pih d* Edouard, which has 
met with complete success. f 


Necrology.— M. Andrieux, perpetual secretary of the French Academy, 
died recently in the seventy-fourth year of his age, respected and beloved by 
all parties. He was the author of several excellent comedies. He was origi- 
nally destined for the bar, hut was diveited from it by his taste for literature. 
He embraced the cause of the Revolution, and in 179B was elected a member 
of the Council of Five ILmdicd; and after the Revolution of the 18th of 
Brumaire, a member of the Trihunate, from which he was elimmi by Buona- 
parte. He was, however, app<nnted Professor of Grammar and Belles-Lettres 
to the Ecole Poly technique, which he filled for twelve years; after the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons he was nominated to the chair of French Literature at 
the Royal College. 

M. Arnault has been elected his successor to the Secretaryship of the 
French Academy. • 


,, yhe Fr^ch Academy of Sciences has elected M. Lesson correspondent in 
the Section Zoology, in the room of M. Huber, of Geneva. 

.Collection of Miraheau’s Letters during his Hesidence in England, 
l£efy putHished in London in two volumes, 8vo., and stated to be printed 
from the original manuscripts, is denounced by one of the French literary 
journals (IJ Europe lAtteraire,) as a barefaced fabrication. The wliole /bnd 
of the publication is said to he derived from the fragments of letters of 
'Miraheau to Chamfort, written from England, and printed at Paris in 1797, 
a circumstance which is entirely kept out of sight by the London Editor. 

The same journal announces that M. Lucas de Montigny is preparing a 
JLife of UlitrnbeaUf derived froia authentic materials collected during thirty 
y^ars. Some of tfie numerous letters of Miraheuu, his father, the Marquis, 
and uncle, M. Le Bailiy, in M. de Monligny’s possession, will shortly ap- 
pear in the journJ above-named. 
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Coray, the celebrated Greek, and author of so many works tending to 
revive among his countrymen u love of knowledge and of the literature of 
their illustrious ancestors, died at Paris in April last, in his eighty-fifth year. 
He was hoi;n at Chios in 174B, and went to Montpellier in 17B2, for the pur- 
pose ot studying medicine and natural history. Having received the degree of 
Doctor, he settled at Paris in 1788, where his learned labours and his nume- 
rous publications have poxverfully contributed to produce that lively interest 
which France has taken in the regeneration of his country. With such views 
he wrote his IMemoir on tlie present State of Civilization m Greece, read in 
1803 before the Socieiy ot the Observers of Man, as well as the numerous 
Prefaces which he inserted in his editions of the Gieek Authors. lie has left 
his valuable library to his country, which he had the consolation to see in the 
enjoyment of that independence for which she had combated with such 
heroism. 


The Academy of Moial and Political Sciences of the French Institute has 
elected as Foreign Associates, Lord Brougham, and M. Ancillon of Berlin. 

The lovers of our national antiquities will he gratified by the appearance of 
two new publications by F. Michelet, one of which is a tract of the 13th 
Century, in prose and verse, entitled “ Des XXIH Mamcies de Villains, and 
contains a humorous explanation of some of our ancient popular sayings; the 
other is “La Lai d^Havelok Ifi Danois,^* a poetical version in the Languc 
d’Oil of a tradition relative to the first incursion of the Danes into England. 

A collection of models, in relief, of more than sixty monuments of Pelasgic ' 
antiquity, is now exhibiting at the Mazarine Library by M, Petit-Radel, who 
has had them executed under Ids own direction, for the purpose of diffusing 
and rendering familiar by ocular demonstration the principles and proofs of 
his new theory on the cai ly history of Greece and the neighbouring countries. 


After an interruption of several years, the Piiilomathic Society of Paris 
has resumed tiie publication of its journal, entitled Nouveau Bulletin des 
Scienccb. 


M. Tessier, a distinguished architect and geologist, has announced to the 
Academy of Sciences Ins approaching departure for tlie East, where he is*sent 
by government for the purpose of inquiring into the ancient architecture of 
these countries. His inquiiies will embrace the art of masonry as practised 
by the eastern nations, and the sites of their principal quarries, particularly in 
Asia Minor, from whence the ancients received the finest an^^ most valuable 
marbles employed in their monuments. M. Tessier read to the Adtklemy> 
some time ago, a Memoir on tlie ancient quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Frejus, and demonstrated that the beautiful porphyries that adorn the build-^ 
ings of the Homans, whether in Italy or in Gaul, were not derived from the 
East ttud particularly from Egypt, as had been long supposed, but that they 
were taken from quarries on the shores of the Mediterranean. Near Frejus 
he discovered one of these quarries, which had been abaiidotied while in full 
work. Obelisks and columns traced out in the rock, were still seen adhering 
to it by one of their sides : liesides, the renyiins of tubs, of vases and of pot- 
teries, indicated that this had been the scene of extensive labours : even traces 
of the iron ernmpings by which the criminals were held, are still to be seen in 
the rock, for it is well known that w(n4iing in the quarries and mines \^as one 
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of the severest punishments of the Roman law. M. Tessier has transmitted 
all these documents to the government, and it is probable that our monuments 
will shortly be enriched by those substances which formerly conferred such 
beauty and durability on the constructions of the ancients. M. Tessier has 
offered his services to the Academy in the collection of such notices and ma- 
terials as may be required for the solution of questions in geology ; and on 
this subject it is his intention to make a trigonometrical survey of the lakes of 
Asia — an undertaking of great importance in a geological point of view. 
During his slay at Constantinople, he will also inquire into the state of the 
jirincipal libraries, which are supposed to contain valuable materials respect- 
ing the state of the sciences during the first and fairest ages of the Maho* 
metan era. 


GERMANY. 

A new Conversations-Lexicon, in ten vols. 8vo., is announced for publica- 
tion by a learned Society at Leipzig. Promises are made in the prospectus 
of great improvements on all preceding works of the kind, &c. &c. 


A work of great interest to the philologist and the antiquary is announced 
for publication by Dr. E. G. Graff, under the title of “ Dictionary of the Old 
High-German Language,” in which the origiinfl signification and form of our 
present words, as well as the family connection between all the progeny of 
the German language and the more ancient languages connected with it, is 
pointed out, by a complete collection of all the lligh-Gerinan words, phrases 
and inflections, preserved to us from the earliest tunes to the commencement 
of the 1^2th century, etymologically and grammatically compiled from the 
most ancient MSS. 

The author, in a prospectus of some length, gives specimens of the nature 
of his work, and dwells on. its great importance to his countrymen and the 
nations of cognate idiom. Not we alone,” says he, but all the nations of 
Teutonic origin, the Britons, Netherlanders, Danes and Swedes, will derive 
advantage from the present work : they will also receive from it an explanation 
of many of their words; and they also, thereby, will perceive in tlieir language 
the genius of tlie people with whom hotli they and we have a common origin. 
Oii these accounts tlie appearance of the present W'ork will be gladly received 

by these nations Or do I deceive myself when I think that this work 

will connect all the nations of our race in new bands of brotherly affection, 
when they are presented with the living proofs that the same ideas, the same 
sentiments, pervade and govern both our language and theirs, and that it will 
excite the decermination to hold f((st by one another, as children of the same 
mother, when clefence or conflict is needed against those who are of foreign 
hloddf^* The Italics here are the author’s, and we pretend not to determine 
tbeir meaning* 


A new edition of Suidas’s Greek Lexicon is announced for publication in 
two vols. 4to,, Onder the editorship of Professor Bernhardy. The text will be 
that of the Editio princeps of Milan, as being more accurate and complete 
than that of Kiister. A critical apparatus of various readings, corrections 
and illustraflons from the olde? grammarians and the works of Reinesius, 
Oronovius, Toup, Schweighaeuser, Person and others, will accompany the 
work. * The Latin translation will be greatly improved, and a suitable Index 
and literary introduction will be added. 
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An important work, drawn up from official sources, entitled The Prussian 
Monarchy represented in its topographical, statistical and economical State, 
by Dr. Leopold Krug,” is now in course of publication, in two vols. 8vo. 

The first volume of a new German translation of Rabelais's Works, by 
Gottlob Regis, has recently made its appearance at Leipzig. It includes th^ 
text of the five books of his famous romance of Gan ga ntua and Pantagruel.” 
Another volume will contain an Introduction and Notes the translator, 
with the various readings of different editions, some of which h^tVlg dhiy very 
recently been discovered. The book is handsomely printed in large 8vo., and 
a good portrait of Rabelais is prefixed. 

A new portrait of Goethe has just been published by Schwerdgeburth, 
which, in point of characteristic resemblance, is said to be superior to any 
that have yet appeared of that extraordinary man. 

A life of the German novelist, Auguste Lafontaine, from the pen of hU 
friend, Professor GrubelTXthe author of the Life of Wieland), has recently 
appeared, and report speaks very favorably of its execution. 


In the Catalogue of the last Leipzig fair, the following translations of 
English books are announced as in the press; — Brodie on the Uretha; Cle- 
ment's Observations in Surgery/ and Fatliologi/ ; Lindlcy’s Introduction ta 
Botani/; and Stapleton's Life cf Canning. Translations are announced as 
already published of — Babbage on Manufactures ; Brewster's Letters on 
Natural MagiCf with Notes by Wolff; Brown's Miscellaneous Botanical 
Wor/f^, Vol. V. Part 1.; Christison's Medical Poisoris ; Cohbeti^s Protestant 
Beformation ; Sir A. Cooper on Henna, See.; Croflori Croker's P. Mahoney; 
Sir 11. Davy’s Consolation in Travel; Hope on Diseases of the Heart ; Lander's 
Voyages to the Niger; Lawrence’s Lectutes; Loudon’s Enci/clopiedia of' Agri- 
culture; Lyell’s Geology; Mackintosh's History of England ; Napier's Hw- 
tory of the Peninsular War; Russell's Palestine; Snodgrass’s Birman War, 
2nd edit. Besides these there are many reprints and translations of Byron^ 
Scott, Moore, Edgeworth, Bulwer, Sheridan, See. See. 


ITALY. 

The Milan Editors of the Classici Italiani are publishing, as a sequel to that 
series, a collection of the best Italian Writers of the Eighteenth Century, which 
will consist of 136 volumes, 8vo. The eighteenth century w'as to Italy an age 
of revival of philosophical studies and critical investigation^ The names of 
Giannone, Muratori, Maffei, Genovesi, Filangieri, Beccaria, &c., bear sufficient 
evidence of this. We are, however, surprised not to find in the list of writers 
of which the collection is to consist, those of Vico, Pietro Verri, and AppianO 
Buonafede. The Storia d' Ogni Filosofia of the last mentioned writer, which 
has been in part translated into German by Heydenreich, is, notwithstanding 
its imperfections, the most complete work Italy possesses on the subject. We 
hear that Fontana of Milan is preparing a new edition of it. 


Pistolesi's splendid work, 11 Vaticano descritto, with etching* by Guerr^ 
which is being published at Rome in folio, has reached its Thirtieth Number^ 
It will contain a complete description of the whole Vatican, ancient and 
modern^ with its multifarious structures, the great Church, the Pontifical Palac^ 
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the Museum) tlje Library, lUpbael’s Logge, the Sistiuc and Paohne chapels, 
the Sacfistia, the Musaic works, ^c. 


The Frescoes of the Campo Santo of Pisa, engra\ed by Lasiiiio, are pub- 
lishing at Florence by Molini. Rosini’s former publication of the same has 
become very scai ce. ^ 



di en, the celel)rated engraver, died at Florence on 
the 8tli of A pril, ageJ*? 31 Reared up from his infancy among the arts~for 
both his father and his uncle followed engraving and early initiated him into 
its technical practice, ^ — Rafael enjoyed advantages tliat do not always second 
the impulses of youthful genius, lie afterwards studied under the eminent 
Volpato, whose daughter he married in 1781. Ills works are by far too 
numerous to be specified here. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
naming the Madonna della Se^giola, and the Transfigurationy after Raphael, 
and the Last Supper y after Leonardo da Vinci, chefs-d^ceuvreo^ the art, and in 
every respect worthy of the illustrious originator. 


Professor Sebastian Ciainpi lias published at Florence a hitherto unknown 
translation of thfe Moral Essays of Albertano Giudice of Rrescia, by the 
notary Sofredi Del Grazia of Pistoja. This is the most remarkable and 
genuine monument of the old Tuscan dialect, and the perfect character of 
that idiom appears in it, without the slightest* alteration, as it existed before 
the time of Dante. The preface and notes of the editor are principally 
intended to show how little known, or rather how entnely unknown, the his- 
tory of the language of the Italian people was before the discovery of this 
MS.; iJtdly, to determine, at least appi’oximatively, at what time the language of 
the people began to he generally used rn publications and literary works ; 
3dly, to show in wdiat the peculiar merit of Dante, and his literary contempo- 
raries, consisted, as creators of the Italian language; 4ihly, to show the altera- 
tions permitted by subsequent writers and copyists of MSS. No inoic need 
be said to show the importance of tire work to the linguist, the historian and 
the antiquary. 


Mr. Marlorano, of Palermo, is publishing a woi-k of Notizie Sioriclic dei Sa^ 
raceni Siciliani, The fust volume has lately appeared. 

Alberto Nota, the dramatist, has published an interesting account of tire 
earthquake which took place in the town and district of San Remo, in the 
Riviera of Genoa, in May, 1831. 

-^5 

Professor Rosini’s new novel, Luisa Strozzi, in four volumes, 8vo. is ex- 
pected to appear forthwith. The epoch of the story is that of the fall of the 
Florentine Republic in the sixteenth century. It is embellished with portraits 
of Savonarola, Michael Angelo, Guicciardini, Cellini, and other characters of 
the times. 


Another Italian historical romance of the middle ages, entitled Ettore 
Ei^ramoscay by M. Alzeglio, son-in-law of Manzoin, has just appeared at Milan, 
in 2 vols. 8vg., w ith plates fr om Jibe author’s rliawings, and is atti aciiirg a good 
^eal ,pf attention, probably from the idea of the author having been assisted 
by his ftuhec-in-law . 
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A new description of l*Qmpcu by Fumai;:illi, of Milan, from drawin^^j taken 
in J824 — 1829, in sixteen numbers, folio, is announced. 


The well known literary Jouriut), the Aniologia of Florence, after twelve 
years of an honourable existence, was suppressed in April last, by an order 
from the Tuscan Government. An article, in the December number last, 
on the downfall of Greece under the Roman invasion, with a slight allusion to 
the Austrian dominion in ijombardy, is said to have been the cause of this 
dctei mination. The article bad passed the oideal of the censorship, which in 
Tuscany has been till now comparatively indulgent, and the number in ques- 
tion had freely circulated for more than two months all over Italy, at Milan 
as well as elsewhere, without attracting any animadversion from the respec- 
tive authorities:, when the journal called La Voce della Verita^ published at 
Modena, and believed to be under high patronage, made a violent attack on 
the Antologia, on the subject of the said article, and its general tendency. 
Soon after this the order for the suppression of the Antologia was issued. 
This step, whicli seems out of the general tenor of Tuscan policy, has made a 
considerable impression on the people of Florence. A subscription has been 
made to indemnify the proprietor, Al. Vieusseux, for the injury he has sus- 
tained by tills act of the governnient. The Antologia was one of the two 
principal Italian literary journals, and was supported by some of the first lite- 
rary and scientific characters in that country. Its suppression will be felt as 
a loss. Such is the precarious J.enuie of literary property in a country sub- 
ject to the censorship. 


Maniio, the historian of Sardinia, has recently published at Milan two curi- 
ous little woiks; the first is entitled “ De A^ui de Xcttciati,” in the contemu 
of which we notice the following heads: — Of liter or if men too f/oung: Q/' i^osc 
7oho remained alwaijii young: Of t /me who arc too old: Of the rash: OJ the pe- 
dantic^ the barren, the flowery, the jocose, the proud, the tuijusl, the mercenary, 
4c. Wc find also chapteis on the literati who arc exclusive admirers of a 
single science, on the encyclopedists, on the liberty of language, on the idola- 
try of language, on the rifacimcnlo of old woi ks, and lastly, on classicism and 
romanticism. The title of the second is “ Della forluna delle Parole,” or on 
the good and bad luck of particular words, in wliicli he tiaces liow certain 
words once noble have become vulgar, while vulgar ones have been admitted 
into good company, words which may be traced to an historical or sacred origin, 
words which have usurped the place of othq-, words which arc a perpetual lie, 
&c. The whole is written in a vein of consideiahle humour. 

Mr. Cigogna is publishing at Venice an interesting work, entitled Delle Is- 
crizioni Veneziane, being a collection of th^ numerous Epitaphs and Moiiu- 
hicnial inscriptions on the tombs of distingnislied characters Existing in the 
churches of Venice, with copious biograpliical and critical illustrations. It is 
in fact a Liber Fasiorum of that famous Republic and its fourteen centuries 
of independence. The Eleventh N umber is just published. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Necrology. — Madame de Montolieu, the autljoress of Caroline d^ Lichtfield, 
died at her chateau of Bruyer, near Lausnmie, on the 28th of December, 1832, 
after a long and painful illness, in the eighty-first (according to some acajunts 
in the ninety-first) year of her age. %e was twice married; first, loTVI. de 
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Crousaz; second, to the Baron de Montolieu. The reputation she acouired 
by her first novel, published in 1T81, was sustained by a long series of pro- 
ductions of the same kind, amounting to upwards of a hundred volumes, 
original and translated; a large proportion of the latter were from the Ger- 
man novelist, Auguste Lafontaine. She was a very successful competitor for 
the public favour, for which she was indebted to the ease and gracefulness of 
her style, the purity of her descriptions, her good taste, and finally to that qua- 
lity vrhich is so deficient in the literature of the present day— her adherence to 
nature. 

Her son, M. Henri de Crousaz-Mein, who had also been long ill, died the 
day after his mother, in the same house. 


An important work, entitled Recherches sur le$ Poissons Possiks, etc. will 
commence to be published in livraisons, in September next, by Dr, Lonis 
Agassiz, Professor of Natural History at Neufchatel, It will be completed in 
five vols, 4to. of letterpress and ^50 plates in folio ; and, as respects the ver- 
tebrated animals, may be considered as the complement of the Researches of 
Cuvier on Fossil Bones. It will comprehend a description of 500 extinct 
species ; an exposition of the laws of succession and of the organic develope- 
mentof fish, during all the changes of the terrestrial globe; a new classifica- 
tion of these animals, expressing their connection with the series of forma- 
tions; and, lastly, some general geological refiections deduced from the study 
of these fossil remains. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

iJne French translation of the Laws of Menou from the Sanskrit, by M, 
Bciseleur de Longchamps, has just been complete^. in four livraisons. The 
original Sanskrit text forms a separate volume, 

A Dictionary of the Mongol Language, with explanations in Russian and 
German by Professor Schmidt, of St. Petersburgb, will be published in 1834. 


Tne celebrated linguist, Bopp, has just published the first part of a compa- 
rative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, and 
German languages, in which he treats of the sounds, the comparison of the 
roots, and the formation of the case. A second part will con^ete the work. 

" — yjfk 

A second edition of Jaubert^s Turkish Grammar is in jtne press, k 8vo., 
With collections and additions. 

. ^ 

Garcin de Tassy has just published a Supplement to his Hindostanee 
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PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

1 Stadler, Dissertatio Theologica. 8vo. Monachii. Is/ 

2 Haroaker, Commentatio in libellum de Vita ct Morte Proplietaruin. 4to. 

Amst, 12s. 

3 Augusti, Versuch einei* historisch-dogmatischen Einleltung in die heilige Schrift* 

8 VO. Letpz. 10s. 

4 Arndt, Vier Bucher vom wahreii Cliristenthum. Neue Ausgabe. 8vo. 5s. 

3 Friederich, Christlichc Vortrage. 2 Thie. 3te Ausgabe. 8vo. Hanau* 16s. 

6 Kritische Frediger-Bibliothek. Hcrausgegeben von Rohr. I4ter Bd. 6 Hefte« 

8vo. Neustadt, 1/. 7 s. 

7 Sammlungen fiir Liebhaber cliristliclicr Wahrheit und GoUsellgkeit. 18$3« 

24 Nummern. 8vo. Basel* 3s. 6d. 

8 Religiose Zeitschrift fiir das katholisclie Deutschland. Herausgegeben von Seugler. 

1833. 12 Ilefle. Mains, 1/. 2s. 6d. 

^ Neuerc Geschiclite der evangelischen Missions- Anstalllen. 79stc.s Stuck. 28. 6d. 

10 Kuhimann, Kalechetisch-tabellansche Darslelluiig des Religions- Unterrichts, 8vo. 

Oldenb, 7 s. 

11 Psalterium Hebraice ad opt. exetnpl. nccuratis.'expressum. 8vo. Halle. 2s. 6d. 

12 Rosenmuller Scholia in V. T. in compendium redacia. Vol. V. Scholia in Eze- 

cbiehs Vaticinia continens. Bvo. Lips, 18s. 

13 Engelhart, Handbuch der Kirchengescliichtc. 3 Bde. Bvo. Erlang, li. 10s. 
11 Enslin, Bibliotheca Theologica. 2te verrachrtc und vorbcsscrlc A ullage. 8vo. 

Stnttg. 2s. 

15 Tholuck, Comraentar zum Evang, Johannis. 4te Auflnge. Bvo. Hamb, 7s. 6d. 

16 Compendium Historiae ccclesiasticae oc sacrorum chrislianorum in usum studiosae 

juventutis conipositum aF. A. A. Naebe. gr. Bvo. Lips. ll. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

18 Beleuchtungeii des Zeilgeistes. Jahrgang 1833. 12 Nurnmeru. 4to. 58. 

19 Miltermayer, Das deutsclie Strafverfahren. 2ThIe. Bvo. 2te Ausgabe. li. 2s. 6d. 

20 Abegg, Lclirbuch des gemeiiicn Criminal-Prozesses. Bvo. K'vmgsh. Ps. - 

21 — — Neues Arcliiv des CriminaliRechrt. 13ter Bdes 4tes Stiick. Bvo. 

Halle, 28. 6d. 

22 BischoiF, Merkwiirdige Crirainal-Recbts-Ftillc. later Bd. 8vo. Bannov, 148. 

23 BuchholU, Juristische Abhandlungen. 8vo. Konigsh. 10s. 

24 Caros6, Ueber das Cdlibatgesetz der rurokch-katholischen Klerus. 2tc Abth, 

Bvo. 'F/unkf. 16s. * 

25 Feuerbach, Kleinc Scbnften vermischten Inhalts. 2te Abth* Bvo. Numb, 5s. 

26 Hodenberg, Abhandlung aus der Erfahrung, hber Staats- und Gemeindc-Verwal- 

tung* Ister Bd. 4to. Hannov, 17s. 

27 Ekeiidahl, Aligemeine Staatslehre. 2 Bde. Bvo. Heustadt, IBs. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

28 Bertuchs, Bildcr-Buch fiir Kinder. Nos. 230^ and 231. In 4to. Tr«wrt. Bs. 

29 Piitz, Plan au Vortriigen uber die r6mische*Geschichte in den obern Classen 

eines Gymnasiums. Bvo. Koln, 2s. 

30 Rossel, Satzlchre fur Volksschulen un^ ihre Lehrer. 12rao. AacMn, 2ir 6a* 

31 SchnabeJ, Genetal-Statistik der curopwseben Staaten. 2lc Aufiage. Bro. 
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32 Sieger, Theorie des Glaubem. Qvo. K6ln, 2s, 6(J. 

33 Gagerii, Mei?i Antlieil an der Politik. 4terTliJ. 8vo. Stuttg, lOs. 

34 Kcnidurfer, Atiieiuing zuni grUiidlichcti Bildung dcr iideiitliclieJi Bcredtsamkcit. 

8vo. Leipz. 9s. 

35 Elvetiicli, Moralpliilosophie, 2ter ThI. 8vo. Bonn, 10s, 

36 Cuurs Eclectiqiic d’Economiu Politique, toit cii Espagnol par D. Alvaro Florez 

Estrada, et tradiiits siir Ics Manuscrits origiiiaux de TAuteur par Galibert. 
3 Vols. 8vo. ll, 8s. 

37 Conjectures Philosopitiques, llcligieuses ct Politiques, par Albert Francois dc 

Lasalie, eitoyen de Metz, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

38 Baron Mussias, De la Soiiverainete du Peuplc. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

39 Benjamin Constant, Du Pol^'theisine Honiain, consider^ dans ses rapports avee 

la Philosophic Grecque, ct la Religion Chretienne j prfcc6d6 d’une introduction 
de J\I, J . Matter. 2 Vols. 8vo. II. 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

40 Bayer, Gegenvrartiger Stand punkt des mathcniatischen Unteriichls an gelehrteii 

Schiilcn. 8vo. Aachen. 6s. 

41 Berzelius, Lehrbuch der Chcuiie. In vollstandigcm Auszugc von Eisenbacli unci 

Hering. 12 Lieferungen. 8vo. Stuttg. 1/. 10s. 
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Anr. I. — ' Bapport sur V&tat ^ (Imtriu^ion ifttRi 

que/ques paqs de ^AlkmmtUk'W pdrjliculi^emeiit en Pn$Ke- 
Par M. V. 'Cousin, Coitseitlel: d*JEtS<|j, Professeur dei 
sophic, Mcmbrc de I'lustitut ot 4u Coq^li Ro^al de rjinsfinic* 
tion pubJiquc. Noureile Edition. Parti^ 1833. Svo. ^ 

In our last number we gave an aooount of the valuable wot'k 
founded on the obsOftr^ti^ of MM^^de Beaumont ind de 
Tocqueville, the commislidMtf 'a^tt <by' the :Erenplir*|^efil* 
nient to inquire into the PeoueiiKii^ estaldi^edld some 

of the states of the NortI) American Union. The Report of 
M. Victor Qpusin is the result of a similar scientific ork^isla- 
tivp mission, and on a subject even ’more important than the 
system of legal punishments. The first part of it' contains a 
sketch of the entire system of education, both learned and popH'* 
lar, in the free city of Frankfort on the Main, the Grand Duchy 
of Saxe-Weimar, and the kingdom of Saxony : the second part 
comprehends a detailed account of the general organization of 
national education in Prussia, of the authorities by which it hi 
regulated attd controlled, and the funds from which its exj^Sea 
are defrayed. The public education pf Prussia consists of fitroo 
degrees: 1. Primary or elementary in8tractio% destined fot 
dren of the lower and middle orders, 2. Secondary 
communicated in schools called g^majda. 3. The bigbeet 
struction, communicated in the t^iversities. The first Of these 
parts relating to the primary instruction, hf. Coipiin hos CoUi' 
•pleted in the published report { oi» ^te two ptfter branches he 
ptomises another report of equa) OStcnt with tbO^rst, In the 
present article we do not propose to follow Cousin through 
aU the details of the various establSshments and inefimds of eda* 
cation wlikh he describes, however interesting and itntiortant 
fiieymaybe, as it would be iwiwssible to give a distinct 'hdd 
olear impression of them in the limited space at odr command } 
we shall therefore confine ourselves to the khtgdom of Prussia^ 
and give a general view of the adtnirable wsttihi sof eduesfc’ 
tion established in that statiiifafter which, ofi^r spdMI 

VOl, XtUvKO- XXIV. 
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remarks on the subject of national education as applicable to 
our own countr3\ 

In Prussia, in the year 1819, a minister of state was created 
by the name of minister oj public imtruction^ oj ecclesiastical and 
medical affairs. His department embraces the superintendence 
of the national education, the religious establishment, the secon- 
dary medical schools, all institutions relating to public health, 
ami all scientific institutions, as academies, libraries, botanical 
gardens, museums, &c, ; every thing, in short, which belongs to 
tlie moral and intellectual advancement of the people. Tliis 
minister is the head of a council or boards consisting of three 
sections; viz. an ecclesiastical section, composed of thirteen per- 
sons, of whom some are lay, but the majority are clerical, with 
one Homan Catholic; ^ section of public instruction, composed 
of twelve persons, chicHy laymen ; and a section of medicine, 
cr)nsisting of eight members. All the members of this council 
are paid ; thus the director or chairman of the section of public 
instruction has a salary of 5(X)0 thalers (7f)0/.) ; lour other mem- 
b(n\s a salary of :JOOO thalers (4fi0/.)^ seven, from 2000 to 2G00 
lhaleis (JOO/. to tjloL) The same person may bt; member of 
two sections at the same rime; tliiis, nine persons are members 
both of the ecclesiastical section and of that of public instruc- 
tion ; but in that case he only receives one salary. The section 
of public instruction meets twice a week, the director in the 
chair ; and the business is transacted by the whole board. Some- 
times, how'cver, special reports are made to the minister by some 
of tlie councillors. Hacli of the sections has an establishment 
of clerks, besides the official establishment belonging to the 
minister. The entire expense of the department, including the 
salaries of th(i councillors is 80, Old thalers a-year ( 12,180/.) 

In order to understand the arrangement of the national educa- 
tion, it is necessary to cxplaill the tcriitorial division of Prussia, 
as the oiu‘ is adajited to the other. Prussia is divided into ten 
provinces, viz. Eastern and Western Prussia, Posen, Pomerania, 
Brandenbuig, Silesia, Saxofty, Westphalia, Cleves, and Lower 
Rhine. Eacli of these provinces is divided into regencies, called 
Regicrungs-Bezirke, corresponding to our counties; each re- 
gency is divided into circles (Kreise), and each circle is divided 
into communes {(iemeinden), corresponding to our parishes. 
Nearly every province has its university ; East and West Prussia, 
and the duchy of Posen, which border on one another, have the 
university of Konigsberg ; Pomerania that of Greifswald ; Si- 
le§ i| ||||tot Breslau ; Saxbny that of Halle ; Diandeuluiig that 
; Westphalia the imperfect university, culled the aca- 
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flemy of Munster; the Rhenish provinces that of Conn. Each 
of these universities has its authorities named by itself, under the 
superintendence of an officer appointed by the minister of public 
instruction,* called curator in the old universities. This office is 
always entrusted to a person of importance in the province; and 
although the appointment is considered as a mark of honour, it 
is accompanic3d with a certain salary. All communication be- 
tween the universities and the minister is carried on through the 
medium of this officer; and no provincial or local authority has 
the right of interfering with the establishments for the higher 
instruction, ♦ 

'^riiis however is not the rase with the other two degrees of 
education, which are considered as belonging hi great part to 
the local authorities. livery province is under the control of a 
supreme president [()herprdsident\ who is at the bead of a body 
dependent on the central department of public instruction, and 
organised on the same plan, called the provincial consistory. 
This body, like the central council, is divided into three sections ; 
the tirst for ecclesiastical affairs, or consistory properly so called ; 
the sec(Mi(l for public iuslniction, callc<l the school-board (Sc/iu/- 
col/eqiuin ) the third for affairs relating io public health, called 
the medical board. All the members of lliis piovincial consis- 
tory are paid, and are named directly by the minister of public 
instruction ; the supreme president of the province is chairman 
botli of the entire body and each of the sections, and he cor* 
responds with the minister of public instruction. This correspon- 
dence h(n\(‘vor is not of much importance, and is only intended 
to maintain the connexion between the different parts of the 
administration ; as in fact the whole authority is in the hands of 
the consistory, each section of which deliberates separately, and 
decides every thing by a majority of voices. '^Hie Sc/iulco/IcQium 
or school-) )oard has the manageiffeiit of tlie secondary instruc- 
tion in the whoh' province, and all the higher parts of iho pri- 
mary, instruction, such as the progymnasia or preparatory gym- 
nasia, the upper town schools, anff the seminaries for teaching 
the masters of the primary schools. Attached this body is a 
board of examiners, generally composed of professors of the 
university in tlie province, who examine the pupils of the gym- 
nasia before th(‘ir admission into the university, and the candi- 
dates for the situations of teachers in the gymnasia. This board 
of examiners forms tlie connecting link betweeti the establish- 
ments of tlie higher and secondary instruction. 

We now proceed to explain the* arrangement of* the primary 
instruction. Every circle, as wc before stated, is divided into 

• T ^ ♦ 
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communes ; and eacli commune is provided with a school, of 
which the pastor or curate of the place is inspector, together 
with a committee of the principal persons of the comOume, 
called Schnhorhtlimh In the city comumnes, where tliere are 
several primary schools, there is a higher board, composed of the 
magistrates, which exercises a general superinlendence over ilio 
several committees. Moreover, in tlio chief place of the circle 
there is another inspector, vvhose authority extends over all the 
schools of the circle, and wlio corresponds with the local ofticers. 
This as well as the local inspector is almost always an eccle- 
siastic, but after these two officers the authcrity of the civil ad- 
ministration commences. The school-inspector of each circle 
corresponds with tlie government or council of each regency or 
department through the medium of its president. One of the 
members of this council is an officer called Sc/iiiliath, paid as 
well as his colleagues, and specially charged with the superin- 
tendence of the primary schools ; this officer connects the public 
instruction with llie regular administration of tlie department, 
being on the one hand named on the presentation of the minister 
of public instruction, and on the other belonging by virtue, of his 
office to the local government council, and tlius l)eing in rela- 
tion with the minister of the interior. I'lic Schniralh makes 
reports to the council, which decides by the majority of votes. 
He also inspects the schools; awakens and stiniuiatcs {he zial 
of the inspectors, the committees, and tlie schoolmasters : all the 
inferior and superior inspectors correspond with him, and lie 
carries on, through the medium of the president of tin' council 
of the department, all the correspondence relative to the schools, 
W'ilh the higher authorities, such as the provincial consistory, 
and the minister of public instruction : he is in fact the real 
manager of the primary instruction in each dejiartment. It will 
be observed, therefore, that IIk details of the primary schools, to 
which wc now limit our attention, are in Prussia left to llu; 
maiKigement of the local authorities, while tlic central goveriiincnt 
exercises cveryw here a generaU superintendence. 

Having giveb this account of the place which the popular or 
primary instruction occupies in the Prussian system, we shall 
now proceed to explain its character, objects, and op(»ration. 

All parents in Prussia are bound by law to send their children 
to the public elementary schools, or to satisfy the authorities that 
their educatioic is sufficiently provided for at home. 'This i(\gLi- 
lation is of considerable antiquity; it was confirmed by Frederic 
the Great in J 769, and was inJLroduced into the Prussian Landreckl 
or code in 1794, and finally it was adopted in the law of 1819. 
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which forms the basis of the actual system of Prussia. The 
obligation in question extends not only to parents and guardians, 
but to all persons who have power over children, sucli as manu- 
facturers and masters of apprcuticeis, and applies to children of 
both sexes from their 7th to their 14th year complete. Twice 
a-year the school committee and the municipal authorities make 
a list of the children in their district whose parents do not pro- 
vide for their education, and require the attendance of all who 
are within the j)rcscribcd agc> This attendance is dispensed 
with, if satisfaction is given that the children will be properly 
instrucUnl elsewherp ; but the parents are nevertheless bound to 
contribute to the school to which their children would naturally 
b(‘long. l^i.sts of attendance kept by the schoolmaster arc de- 
livered every fortnight to the school committee. In order to 
facilitate the regular attendance of the children, and not alto- 
getlier to deprive the parents of their assistance, the hours of 
lessons in the elctnenlary schools are arranged in such a manner 
as to leave the children every day some hours for domestic la- 
bours. The schoolmasters are prohibited by severe penalties 
fioin employing their schc/lais in liousehold work. The schools 
are closed on Sundays ; but the evenings, after divine service 
and the catechism, may bo devoted to gymnastic exercises. 
Care is taken to enable poor parents to obey the law, by pro- 
vidiiig tliolr children witli books and clothes. It is to be liopcd. 
(savs the law,) that facilities and assistance of this kind, the 
moral and religious intluence of the clergymen, and the good 
aiKice of tlic members of the school committees and the muni- 
cipal anlhoiitics, will cause the people gradually to appreciate 
llie advantage of a good elementary education, and will diffuse 
among }omig person^ the desire of obtaining knowledge, which 
will lead tiiem to seek it of their own aceonl.’' If, however, thfe 
j>arents omit to send their chddre^'to school, the clergyman is 
linst to acijuaint tluin with the importance of the duty which 
they iu‘glect; and if liis cxiiortation is not sufficient, the school 
committee nui} summon them an^l remonstrate with them se- 
verely. The only excuses admitted are a certificaitc of ill health 
by a medical man, tluj absence of the children with their pa- 
rents, or the waul of clothes. If all remonstrances fail, the 
children may ))e taken to school by a policeman, or the parents, 
guardians or masters brought before the committee, and fined 
or imprisoned in default of payment, or condtunned to hard 
labour for the bimcfit of the coniinunc. These punishments 
may bo increased iij) to a certain liipit for successive infractions 
of the law. Whenever the parents are condemned To imprison- 
ment or hard labour, care is lo be taken that their chili^idi are 
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not abandoned during the term of their punishment. Parents 
who neglect this duty to their children are to lose all claim to 
pecuniary relief from the public, except the allowance for in- 
struction, which how^ever is^ not to pass through their hands. 
They are likewise declared incapable of filling any municipal 
office in their commune. If all punishments fail, a guardian 
is to be allotted to children, and a co-guardian to wards, in order 
specially to watclt over their education. Both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic ministers arc enjoined to exhort parents to scud 
their children regularly to school ; and they arc prohibited from 
admitting any children to tlie examinations f^r confirmation and 
communion, who do not produce certificates showing that they 
have finished their attendance at school, or that they still regu- 
larly attend it, or that they receive or have received a separate 
education. 

In order to enable parents to comply with the terms of this 
law, it is necessary that there should be schools which their 
children can attend without difficulty. Accordingly ewery com- 
mune is required by law to have a complete elementary school^ 
and every town containing more than '1 500 inhabitants to have 
at least one town school ; the difference between which scliools 
will be explained presently. In oidci to carry this law into 
effect, it is enacted that the inhabitants of every rural comnumc 
shall, under the direction of the public authorities, form them- 
selves into a society (called Landscltalverein), composed of all 
the lauded proprietors, and all llie fathers of families not landed 
proprietors, lesideiit in Uic commune. A society of this kind 
may likewise be formed by a single village, or even by a col- 
lection of remote farm-houses. In general every village is re- 
<juired to maintain its school ; several villages however may have 
one in common, if each is unable to support the expense t)f a 
separate school ; provided tlmt the distance from the common 
school is not greater than two miles, in a fiat country, or one 
mile in a hilly connlry ; that the communication is not inter- 
rupted by marshes or rivers itnpassable at certain seasons of the 
year; and ihaMhc number of children to be instructed is not too 
large, that is, more than 100 for one master. 

In order to make a complete primary school the following 
things are necessary. 1. A sufficient income for the school' 
masters and mistresses during their service, and a maintenance 
for them after their retirement. 2. A building for exercises and 
instruction properly constructed, mainlained, and wanned. 3, 
Furniture, books, pictures, jastruriients, and all things necessary 
for learning and bodily exercise. The Jirst of these points is 
declared by the Prussian law to be the most important of all ; 
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as without sufficient salaries it is impossible to have good masters. 
No general rule as to the amount is laid down, as the circum- 
stances of different places differ ; but the provincial coiisistories 
arc directed to appoitit a ininimtim for the salaries of school- 
masters in towns and in the country for each province, which is 
to be revised from time to time. With regard to the smmd 
point, it is laid down that the school-house ought to belong to 
the school 5 but if it is hired, a house ought tp be taken which 
stands in an open space. It is absolutely rcijuired that every 
school should be in a wdiolesome situation, should have rooms 
of sufficient size, w^cll floored and ventilated, and kept with the 
utmost cleanliness, and should, as far as possible, contain a good 
lodging for the master. Where there arc several masters, one at 
least ought to reside iu the school. The provincial consistories 
arc directed to prepare plans for the town and country schools 
of the province, with an estimate of the expenses, in order that 
they may be followed in the construction of all lu w sclioois. 
tvery school in a village or a small town is requiied to have a 
garden, where the scholars may learn the art of gardening, and a 
yard for the exercises of the children. As to the third ]K>iiit, 
every school is to have a collection ^of books snfiieicut for the 
use of the masters, and, as far as possible, foi' ihril of the sc ho- 
lars. Other things used in education, sncli ns maps, models jor 
drawing, instruments and collections for teaching natural bisloi y 
and mathematics, implements for teaching Iradt s, &c. are to be 
furnished to the diflcreiit schools, according to a scale fixed by 
the provincial consistories. 

1110 next subject to be considered is the fund from which 
the expenses incurred in establishing and nuiintuiniiig these 
schools are to be dcfraycil. I'liis fund is of three kinds — 1 . hae 
dovvments of private benefactors. C. A rate imposed tui the 
inliabitants of the town, conimune^ or department. The pay- 
ment of the scholars- With regard to the first of these sources, 
the law enacts that whenever there is a school maintained hv the 
gifts of private benefactors, it shall be used as the public sclu'ol 
of the place; and shall, if necessary, be assistetj or augmented 
at the public cost. Wherever the private funds are insulficieiit, 
the duty of maintaining tlie inferior schools is imp(jsed on all 
the fathers of families in the town or commune, that is, all 
married persons having an indepeudeul establishment; tlie n\{e <d 
payment being proportional to the income of each. If a town 
or commune should from poverty be unable to maintain a proper 
school, the funds of the department arc to be called in aid, so 
long as the inability shall continuV. In addition ^lo ihese re- 
sources, all children attending the school are required to pay a 
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certain sum to be fixed by the school committee; the chief pint 
of .which is to be divided among the masters^ in order to stimulate 
them to the proper performance of their duties. In places liow- 
ever where there is no charity school (Armenschule), the public 
school is bound to furnish gratuitous instruction to the children 
of indigent parents ; some favour is likewise to be shown to 
parents who have several children attending at the same time. 

Having thus explained the duty of parents to send their chil- 
dren to the elementary schools, and the manner in which these 
schools are established and maintained, we now coine to the 
object and nature of the instruction communicated in them. 

The principal object of every school (says ‘the law) is to bring 
up the youth in such a manner as to create in them, together 
with a knowledge of the relation of God to man, the power and 
desire of regulating their lives according to the spirit and prin- 
ciples of Christianity,’* With this view the masters arc directed 
to form the children to habits of piety ; to begin and end the 
day’s lessons with a short prayer ; and to instil religious senti- 
ments into their minds at the time of the communion. They 
are likewise enjoined to inculcate in the children obedience to 
the laws, and fidelity aiid attachment to the king and slate, in 
order to animate them with Vhe love of their country. 

The inferior public schools are of two kinds — the elenwitari/ 
schools ill villages and country places, and the civic or ioion 
schools in the towns. Every complete elementary school is 
required to teach the Christian leligioii, the German language, 
the elements of geometry and the general principles of drawing, 
arithmetic, the elements of natural science, geography, general 
history, and particularly the history of Prussia, singing, writing, 
gymnastic exercises, and the simplest kinds of manual labour. 
No elementary school is couipkie which does not embrace all 
these subjects ; in everij school however it is absolutely neces- 
sary that at least religion, readtftg, writing, aritlinietic, and sing- 
ing, should be taught. Every town school is required to Icacli 
religion and morality, the German language, reading, composi- 
tion, and the study of the national classics, the elements of Latin 
and of mathcnih'tics, a sound knowledge of arithmetic, physical 
science, geography and history, and especially the history, laws, 
and constitution of Prussia ; tlie principles of drawing, singing, 
chiefly for religious purposes, and gymnastic exercises. No 
particular books are appointed to be read in the schools ; but 
the masters are^eft to choose the best on each subject as they 
may successively appear. Every scholar is bound to go through 
the entire course on every subject forming a part of the pre- 
scribed education, nor are the parents at liberty to exclude their 
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children from any particular branch of Jknowledgc. Tlic chil* 
clren are la be examined before they pass fixyii one class lo 
another ; and once a-ycar, in every boys’ school, there is to be a 
public examination, at which moreover the master is required to 
give a written account of the progress ajvl actual state of the 
school. Every child at his departure from school is furnished 
with a certificate of his acquirements and character. 

The Prussian law justly lays great stress on the respectability 
and competency of the masters: it is not, however, satisfied with 
mere injunction and exhortation, but establishes a system by 
which a succession of well-qualified masters is ensured. Every 
department is requii'ed to maintain a seminary for teachers, or a 
model school, containing not more than sixty or seventy scholars. 
Persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, who have gone 
through the entire course of elementary instruction, and whoso 
character is altogether unexceptionable, aie admissible. They 
remain either two or three years, according to their knowledge 
when admitted; the last year being specially devoted to the theory 
and practice of teaching. Any person, whether a native Or 
foreigner, properly qualified, is eligible to the situation of school- 
master; but the pupils of the model schools arc to have the pic- 
fercucc. No person can be appointed to the situation of teacher 
who has not been examined and approved by a commission con- 
sisting of two clergymen and two laymen: the certificate granted 
by this commission is to state the degree of the examinant’s capa- 
city, and whether he is fitter for the lower or higher class of ele- 
mentary schools. The appointment of the teachers is regulated 
by a scries of complicated and detailed enactments, which we do 
not think it necessary to repeat. In the country schools the 
teachers are selected from the number of (puilified persons by the 
committee : in endowed schools in towns, the appointment be- 
longs to the benefactor; but if thc;^^ are maintained wholly or in 
part by the inhabitants, it is exercised by the municipal authori- 
ties. No appointment is valid until sanctioned by the govern- 
ment. Detailed regulations arc added with respect to tlic in- 
• stallaliou, the improvement, the promotion, and tjie removal of 
teacliers, all contrived so as to enhance their respectability, to 
awaken and confirm in them a sense of their high calling, and to 
pvirge their body from negligent or disreputable members. 

We have already given a general view of the authorities by 
which the public places of education, from the Inghest to the 
lowest, arc governed ; and we do not think it deccssary to give a 
minute account of the means by which the execution oi these 
various law^s is ensured. Suffice it t<5 «ay, that the loctil commit- 
tees of the country schools consist chiefly of the ecclesiastical 

• ^ 
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authorities of the place ; while in towns the management of them 
is shared by a member of the municipal magistracy. Upon the 
whole, a system of inspection and control is so completely 
arranged, that no considerable dereliction of duty can take place 
on the part either of the parents or teachers, without detection 
and punishment. 

It should be added, that the Prussian law does not permit any 
person to open a private school without having obtained permis- 
sion from the proper authorities, which may be refused in case of 
immorality or improper conduct on the part of the applicants. 
Unmarried men are absolutely prohibited from keeping a girls’ 
school. After private schools have been established, they aie 
subject to the inspection of the public officers of education, who 
have power, if they find that bad books or masters are employed, 
to report the school to the provincial consistory, which may with- 
draw the permission from the school. 

Such is a general outline of the national system of elementary 
iijstruction for the middling and poorer classes, established by the 
law of 1819 in Prussia. Even in the imperfect sketch which wc 
have given of its provisions, it is impossible not to recognize a 
truly sincere and cnlightcued desire of raising the condition and 
advancing the civilization of the people; an absence of all narrow 
political or sectarian views; a wise foresight in providing remedies 
for all probable abuses, and means of overcoming all juobable 
obstacles; and a judicious distribution of power, in causing it to 
be exercised in detail by those who have local and minute know- 
ledge, and superintended in general by those who have the widest 
and farthest views. It is not, however, as M, Cousin observes, 
to be supposed that so complete, so extensive, and yet so prac- 
ticable a law, should have proceeded from a single individual. 
Not only the outlines, but even many of the details of the system, 
existed previously to its pro*;»iulgation, either in virtue of special 
ordinances, or by the liubitual practice of certain districts. Thus 
the legal obligation of parents to send their children to school, and 
the intimate connexion of ejementary instruction with religion, 
dale from thcMage of the Kcformalion in Prussia; to which great 
event they owed iheir origin, as the progress and diffusion of Pro- 
testantism were considered as synonyinoiis wdth the progress and 
diffusion of knowledge. This law, therefore, was in great mea- 
sure ail act of codification rather than of new legislation. But if 
it did not create a,new system, it raised the different parts of the 
kingdom to an uniform standard, it made universal what before 
had been only partial, and gave the sanction of law to that which 
before haa only existed as a custom. Such zeal and diligence 
were likewise shown in executing its provisions, as well by the 
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minister of public instruction as by all the provincial and local 
authorities, that not only has the letter of the hrvv been strictly 
carried into effect, but in some instances more has been done 
than was required. Thus the law enjoins the establishment of a 
large model school in each department: in several departments, 
however, small model schools, preparatory to the large one, have 
been founded. The zeal of the government was, however, tem- 
pered with prudence, in applying the law to parts of the kingdom 
where there were peculiar obstacles to its enforcement. Tims in 
the Uheni^i provinces, where the obligation to send children to 
school had not existe«d, the clause relating to compulsory attend- 
ance was at first suspended, and after a few years of persuasion 
and exhortation had induced the people to acquiesce in its pro- 
priety, the suspension was removed in 18ii3. Great caution was 
likewise required in applying the law to the Jews, a numerous 
and wealthy part of the Prussian population, who feared lest the 
faith of their children should be shaken by the public education. 

The universality of the o|>eratiori of the Prussian law is shown 
by the following statistical facts, furnished by M. Cousin in the 
Sup[)lemeiit to his Report.* According to the newest census the 
population of l^russia amounts to lft,72(j,823 souls. Of this 
number there were in the year 1831, 4,7b7,07C children up to the 
age of fourteen years coui])lctc. Now it is reckoned that out ot 
100 children from one day to fourteen years old, 43 (or more exactly, 
4C, 837 out of 100,000) are between seven and fourteen — the 
legal age for attendance at school. Consequently, il all children 
of the requires# age attended the public schools, the number ought 
to be 2,043,030. Now it appears from official returns, that iu 
183 1 the lumiber of children attending the public primary schools 
was 2,021,421. And the small difference between these two 
numbers is easily explained, when wc remember that none of the 
children under Joullecn, educated aJ^honic and in private schools, 
is included in this list, aud that in 1832 there were nearly 18.000 
scholars of llie same age in the Gymnasia. In some parts of the 
kingdom, indeed, clnldren atleiul ilie schools before the age of 
seven, and in others there is difficulty in enforcing attendance 
within the prescribed age; so that the number of children under 
the legal age, who attend iu the more advanced provinces, com- 
pensates the deficiency caused by the absence of children within 
the legal age in the more ignorant provinces; but even with tlii*. 
allowance, it will be seen that in the short interval between 181!) 
and 1831, the Prussian government has gone very far in enforcing 
the elementary instruction of the entire rising genen^ion of the 
country. 

Having given this account of one of the most remarkaUe and 
most successful efforts of legislation which cither ancient or mo- 
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dcrn history can furnish, it is natural to ask, what is the lesson 
which it teaches? what light does it shed on the question of 
national ediicatipn, more especially with reference to the opinions 
on that subject commonly entertained in this country? 

In the first place we may remark, that it proves incontestably, 
djy the solid and substantial argument of complete practical suc- 
cess, that a system of national education is not a mere chimera ; 
that it is not a phantom of the brain, imagined by dreaming phi- 
losophers; but a mode of insuring the elementary instruction of 
all children, which may be established and maintained not less 
than an army or navy. There is no doubt that the institution of 
such a system is encompassed with many difficulties and impedi- 
ments, some of which w'e shall presently consider; but that by 
wisdom, zeal and perseverance these difficulties and impediments 
may be overcome, the conduct of the Prussian government has 
irrefragably demonstrated. 

Some persons, however, say, that although a system of national 
education may be practicahk, it is not expedient; that teaching 
ought, like other services, to be left to the natural operation of 
demand and supply; that people need not be compelled by law 
to do that which they wiU do voluntarily without law; and that 
all endowed places of education have a natural tendency to be- 
come worse than those maintained on the mercantile principle. 
To those who urge this argument, we answer, that the fact is in- 
consistent with their assertions; that in this country, where edu- 
cation is left to the principle of demand and supply, the education 
of a large part of the children of the lower order%is notoriously 
neglected; that in many parishes, and even districts, there is an 
entire want of school-houses, and more especially of persons qua- 
lified for the situation of schoolmasters. The reasons of this 
state of things are extremely obvious. Under any circumstances 
parents have a peenniary irUjCrest in neglecting the education of 
their children, as it requires an outlay of money for which they 
certainly get no immediate return, and probably may get no re- 
turn at all. Poor parents, however, have an additional motive; 
for not only d4)es the schooling of the children require a direct 
payment, but their attendance at school deprives tlie parents of 
their services at home, or their gains if they can be employed for 
hire, A remarkable instance of the operation of this interest is 
furnished by the evidence taken in the last spring by the Factory 
Commission, from which it apjiears that the system of employing 
children in manufactories at a tender age^;,^d for an unreason- 
a^ length of time, has arisen entirely frTO the interest of the 
ipifenls, wfSb ree^ive the w^ges of their childrens’ labour, and arc 
sometyiies even maintained by it in entire idleness. The evils of 
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infant labour, which have been so loudly, and in part with justice, 
complained of> could never have existed if a system of national 
education had existed in this country. Nor is this custom con- 
lined to the nmniifacturing labourers : all poor people, whether in 
towns or in the country, make great use of the labour of their 
children ; and although it would be very hard altogether to de- 
prive a poor man of this assistance, yet the children ought not on 
that account to be wholly sacrificed to their parents. It is to this 
practice of working young children for the benefit of the parents 
that the number of Sunday Schools in this country is to be attri- 
buted, Sunday not being a working-day. In Prussia the law 
considers that Sunday ought to be a hofiday for children as well 
as parents; and as the children have laboured at their tasks on 
the w'cek days, the schools arc clOvSed on Sunday. Uneducated 
persons moreover arc for the most part ignorant of the benefits of 
education, and have no wish to impart to their children that which 
they do not seek for themselves. Ilcnce tlie Prussian law en- 
joins all clergymen and school authorities to seek to inspire 
parents with a sense of thfir obligation to their children, and 
treats the duty of sending children to school as being like other 
duties, onerous, and therefore likely to'be broken, and as forming 
part of a high and severe code of morality, and therefore not likely 
to be generally understood. If children provided their own edu- 
cation, and could be sensible of its importance to their happiness, 
it w'ould be a 7cant, and might be left to the natural demand and 
supply; but as it is provided by the parents, and paid for by 
those who do not^:)rofit by its results, it is a daty, and is therefore 
liable to be neglected. Parents moreover are for the most part 
ignorant of the best modes of instruction, and cannot personally 
superintend the education of their children. A few persons may 
have leisure to educate their own children, but with the great 
mass of mankind, education must I5e delegated to professional 
teachers ; for, as has been justly observed, “if the grown genera- 
tion was successively employed in educating the rising generation, 
.the world would be always sowing,* and would never gather the 
harvest.”* But the check exercised over a schoolmaster by an 
absent parent, employed about his own aflfiiirs, and probably 
ignorant of the business of education, is necessarily very imper- 
fect, both in quantity and quality; and Mr. Babbage might add 


* M. (Ic Barante, Tahlem ^ la LiiUraturc Fr^ncahe, p. 130. Sj^eaKing of Rous- 
seau’s Emile. On pourrtiit soutciiir avee ime grande probabilil6 (juc ledueation 
piibliquc est esscniicllciuent la meilleure, mais il iftUciair du nioiiis qu^ille cst nCcvs- 
sairc pour le plus grand nonibre. Cur unc generation cnticrc ne peut pas etre occupee 
a 61ever la suivante, pour qu'a son tourcelle-ci se charge d’en instiuirc enc^ore une 
aulu'; cc scrait cultivcr sans cesse en ije J%cueillant jamais.” 
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education to his list of the articles of which the price is raised 
and the quality lowered by the difficulty of verification.* It is 
because the vis jmertm and want of enterprise in the teachers are 
more powerful than the vigilance and knowledge of the parents, 
that old imperfect systems of education arc propagated in unen- 
dowed schools; and the improvements in endowed establish- 
ments proceed from the spontaneous efforts of the governors, 
rather than the remonstrances or demands of the parents. The 
Latin and Greek Grammars of Eton and Westmiristej^, still used 
at those schools, arc a sufficient proof how little protection the 
mercantile principle affords against the rett'ntion of obsolete and 
barbarous modes of teaching after the discovery of simpler and 
more compendious methods. Another reason loo why education 
ought not to be left to be regulated merely by the demand, is, 
that parents looking to immediate and tangible results, have a dis- 
position to give their cliildren what is called a nseful education, 
that is, to teach them some trade or calling, to give tlK in some 
professional knowledge, by which they may make money. 

Were there no public institutions for education,” says Adam Smitli, 

no system, no science xcould be taught for xvhkh there xvas not some <le- 
fuand, ortohich the circimstmiccs of the times did not render it either neccs^ 
sari/, or convenient, or at least fashionable to learn. A private teacher 
could never find his account in teaching either an exploded and anti- 
quated system of a science acknowledged to be useful, or a science uni • 
versally believed to be a mere usclcss^nd pedantic heap of sophistry and 
nonsense." — Wealth of Nations, book v. ch. 1, p. 3. 

The principle which Adam Smith here lays down is strictly 
true, and the inference which he draws from it is correct so far 
as it goes; but although the mercantile principle insures the 
abandonment of antiquated absurdities, it does not insure the 
inculcation of sound and solid learning. It protects the learner 
against judicial astrology, tsasuistry or scholastic divinity, as it 
would banish the study of the Ptolemaic system of the world 
from the university of Salamanco.f But it is no guarantee that 
moral and religious trainingi that the infusion of scientific and 
unprofessional knowledge, of which the effects are future^ general, 
and negative^ will form part of a course of education. Under 
such a system a boy might learn nothing useless, but he might 
leave unlearnt much that wa% highly useful. The same writer 
says", that no discipline is requisite to force attendance 
upon lectures which are really wortli thef attending, as is well 
known wherever any such lectures are This assertion is 

iiitlerly intousistent with fact: if two coursejfof lectures were given 

♦ Bftbbage on lifachincry and Manufacpires, c. 14. 

t See jc^koients of Geology, vol. i. p, 78, 2d ed. 
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at 11 place of education, one scientific, precise, systematic, accu- 
rate and profound, the other declamatory, vague, shallow and 
popular, the latter would have by far the best attendance, if young 
men m'qjc left to their choice. Adam Smith further remarks, that 

** Tliose parts of education, for the teaching of which there arc no 
public institutions, are generally the best tauglit. When a young man 
goes to a fencing or dancing school, he does not indeed always learn to 
fence or to dance very well, but he seldom fails of learning to fence or 
to dance. I’he three most essential parts of literary instiuetion, to read, 
write anc^ccount, it still continues to be more common to acquire in 
private than in public tfcbools; and it very seldom happens that any body 
fails of acquiring them to the degree in which it is necessary to acquire 
them.” 

These remarks are no doubt true; but they do not establish the 
gcMieial proposition which Smith would deduce from them. A 
slight knowledge of dancing or fencing is easy of acquisition, and 
no >oung man goes to a dancing or fencing school who docs 
not desire to learn to dance or fence, as quickly and perfectly as 
he can. It is not therefore to be wondered that he should suc- 
ceed in his endeavours. Thus also reading, writing and arilh- 
inetic, as they are the moat essential, sc'i they arc the simplest parts 
of a literary education, and it is not necessary that for the higher 
classes there should be public places of education, in order to 
teach that which every child learns at home. Jiut it does not 
therefore follow that every jitirent is best able to choose those 
more general, abstruse and scientific studies, which oiigiit to form 
part of every liberal education, or that the system of instruction, 
arranged by an endowed body, when subjected to a proper super- 
intendence, would not be superior to the tluctuatiug and uncon- 
nected plans of private teachers. It is by no means true that 
nothing is important in education, for which there is no demand. 
There are some things, as reading* and writing, of such obvious 
and prominent utility, and which it would be so disgracefn! not 
to know, that for the upper ranks they may be safely omitted from 
any public system. But if a couri^ of lectures on political eco- 
nomy, or jurisprudence, or logic, is delivered to empty benches, 
this does not prove cither that the professor follows an antiquated 
system, or that the subjects are trifling and unimportant; it only 
proves that they arc not fashionable : and although the fencing and 
dancing master may have more 'pupils, who may all learn what 
they seek to learn, cannot therefore allow thal fencing and 
daiicing are*morc il|ft|iortant than the above-mentioned sciences. 

Other persons, how'ever, who mayadmit that a natbnal system 
of instruction is practicable, and wdio do not object to it on the 
ground of its violating the principle of natural demand artd sup- 
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ply, nevertheless conceive that an extensive plan of education is 
likely to produce various evils; one of which often insisted on is, 
that it necessarily has an irreligious tendency. Mh O’Connell is 
reported to have said in the House of Commons, in the debate 
on Mr. Roebuck’s late motion, that he conceived that the system 
of national education lately established in France, was intended 
to make all the people Atheists and Deists. When it is remem- 
bered that by the French law', religion is made an essential part 
of the elementary instruction, and that the curale or the pastor is 
a member of the school cominittec, and the curate of the com- 
mittee of arrondissemeut (Loi sur Vinslruction primaire, ait. I, 
17, 19); moreover, when we consider what are the opinions 
which M. Cousin has expressed on this subject, and that he was the 
person principally concerned in preparing the late French law on 
primary instruction, vve have no doubt that this opinion is com- 
pletely erroneous ; but we will here only remark, that the Prus- 
sian system is a positive proof that a national education has not 
iiecessariUf an irreligious character. The Prussian system is 
throughout based on religion; the ministers of the different 
Christian persuasions are everywhere charged with its superin- 
tendence and management, and are specially enjoined to exhort 
all parents to fulfil their duly to their children, in sending them 
to the public school, if their education is not provided for else- 
where. At the same time, it is not entrusted to the sole care of 
churchmen, but a vigilant inspectit>n is exercised by the govern- 
ment, nor is it administered in the interest of any particular per- 
suasion or sect. If, on the one hand, a national system has not an 
irreligious, on the other hand it has not necessarily a sectarian 
teudeiicy, and does not tend to produce religious dissention and 
controversy, which some people think must inevitably spring from 
increased knowledge and inquiry. Prussia, if we are not mis- 
taken, is remarkable for nothltig so much as the enlightened and 
practical spirit of religion which prevails in it, and the entire 
absence of theological disputes and hatreds, although there is a 
considerable variety of religidus belief. Those persons likewise, 
who object to the advancement of education on the ground of its 
connexion with liberal or revolutionary doctrines, would do well 
to consider the case of Prussia, a despotic government without a 
legislative assembly or a free press, and ask themselves whether 
the irresponsible ministers of absolute monarch would have 
been likely to show such effectual zeal in cause, if they ex- 
pected it to produce in the remotest degree' |pe results thus attri- 
buti^ to it Those who. connect anarchical doctrines with the 
spread of knowledge and the progress of political inquiry, pay 
those di^inions a compliment of which they are wholly undeserving. 
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So far from unsetUm^ «sinds, jiotUing is so likely as tlie 

slightest tiiicturejjf political or hisiorical knowledge to te^tli 
them the 'unMj^nty of revolutions, 'aiid, the iuiprobability of 
deriving benefit ftigtlh sudden, violent,, ahtl extelreive changes of 
govcrnme;nf. Wiffl*‘i^iarrf to the security of property, this remark 
applies with even’ greater force; ' |hd' it is vain to hope that crime 
can be cffecloalty , suppressed, ,j&y h^pr'ovements of police and 
aniendments pf criminal liiW*, ' sp ldi%\ as the poor protect and 
sympathize with the thief, the rioter, and the incendiary, consider- 
ing theiu’M.persous enlisted On their side in the great war against 
the ricli,. ^ 

It will not, w'e suppose, be asserted that the endowed schoools 
and the exertions of private societies in this country, furnish ade- 
quate means for the elehientary education even of the children 
whose parents are desirous to provide for their instruction, much 
less where the parents are indindrdht about the moral and intel- 
lectual (raining of their children) and seek father to profit by their 
labour. The agricultural labotifbfs are generally considered as the 
most uncultivated part of Uur pojpttllition; as the country districts 
are least furnished with schools, ahdi (he difficulty of attendance 
where the school is at a dispince 11 greater than where it is close 
at hand. It is among fhjis) class 6f labourers likewise, that the 
operation of the poor la^ has been chiefly felt, and their perni- 
cious influence in diminishing industry and aggravating poverty, 
in extinguishing all forethought, prudence and family affection, 
has taken from parents, in , a great degree, both the means and the 
desire of properly educating their «children. Even among the 
manufacturing population, who fof (he most part are more en- 
lightened, and havb greater opportunities of instruction than the 
agricultural lahoufbfs, the prospect is very far from promising. 
The Factory Commissioners state in their general report, .that 

“ It appears from the statements s^udxlcpositions pf witne,sses of all 
classes, that even when the, employment of cbildrep.at, so. eariy an age 
and for so mmiy hours aUs castomary at presfntpfoaqei^ no manifest 
bodily disease, yet In theTgt^at hjalpriti of <!as^, It Infiapaeitates them 
from i-ecctving instfuotiort. OU thfs’]heAu ttb^statsfe^'s of ffie children 
themselves milrt be adraitted’ld'l^W'shiil'tthnoftancS; will be 
found that the yOung W too 

much fatigued to atteud'^set^ idiool is^w**'*®*! 

them.”— rJtipwf, p. ,•<>- '■ ^ 

The evil effects 'jn^veuting or 

curtailing the i«8truj|||pff‘S^ most felt in parts 

of Great supposed that edu- 

cation wms in the nio^ ian^l^to^ sl^fe. ) Fhe following is an 
extract from the evidehce'.of!;!^^ Rev.’ FrofeS|or of 

VOt. XII. NO. XXlV.*"" u 
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Divittity in the lTniver3iiy of QksgoW; contained in the Factory 
Report. 

Dr. Macgilf plated tW te liad bceh above forty years a minister, 
and had resided during that period in Glasgotv and its vicinity^ that 
during that period a gfoat deterioration bad taken place in the religion 
imd ihOrtds of the labouring classes in that city. This great deterioration 
he considers to have arisen from a number of concurring causes. Among 
these he certainly includes the eariy age at which children of both sexes 
ai^ sent to work in the manufactories. By this practice the domestic 
aftectfons ait injured, the benefit of parental superintendence, instruction 
and authority is not enjoyed^ and the demoralizing effects ot the associa- 
tion of multitudes of young creatures, without instruction, principle, or 
virtuous habits previously formed) is felt to a lamentable degree. The 
feuialee^, even when preserved from the worst effects of such debasing 
influence, are unfitted for domestic duties | and the boys, prematurely 
employed in labours unsuited to their years, and too soon trusted with 
money, acquire a distaste for regular industry, and plunge into the most 
Vvretched courses. The race which succeeds becomes worse than the 
former ) parents and children become still more degenerate, and a gene- 
ral profligacy pervades the whole population. The time for education is 
also in general too short. Even were it longer, in such a state of things, 
ho apprehended the education would be most inadequate. Fatigued ami 
dispirited, the scholars Would leerh little i the power of reading would 
be employed without the disposition to employ H. Above all, religious 
truth would be little impressed upon their mind, and heard with listless 
reluctadce, would have little influence on their character .*’ — First Factory 
A. 2, p. 72. 

We huve not here spaco’^to enlarge upbn the various circum- 
stances which prove that there is uot at this time any thing like a 
sufficient provision for the proper education of the poorer classes 
in this kingdom, and that there is no reasonable ground to expect 
that under the present system there ever will be; we thercfoic 
only say, that we confidently anticipate that those persons who me 
deeply impressed with the manifold advantages and powerful influ- 
ence of education, who see in it the only means of advancing the 
civilization of the people, of instilling habits of practical religion 
and domestic virtue, of implanting the love of cider, temperance 
and regularity, of stifling the seeds of political agitation, of quiet- 
ing unreasonable expOctaUon% and of strengthening the security 
of property, will agree with, ua in thinking that it is impossible to 
- onauro the general diifosioti|!fl ifo benefits without making it a 
esitmiskmenh 

pet^ this purpose, it is in the first pph necessary that there 
bated viitd U sotae central 'authority, appointed' by the crown, and 
spread of the civil government, in whom the general super- 

thoso all matters relating to education should be lodged. 
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It was only in 1819, that the ministry of public instruction was 
created in Prussid, the business of that department having pre- 
viously belonged to the ministry of the interior. M. Cousin 
" considers this change as an improvement of the highest impurt- 
ancc. In the first place the bnsidess is much better done, there 
being a centre on whi< h everything depends; the authority also, 
being more powerful, is better obeyed. Moreover, the high rank 
of the head of the public instruction shows the impoitancc attached 
to everything which concerns education; and science thus takes 
the posiSRlb in the state which belongs to it.” {Rapport, p. 148.) 
All the partial attempts at centralization, which have recently 
been made in this country, have been attended with complete 
success; witness the establishment of the metropolitan police, 
and the consolidation of the metropolitan turnpike trusts: it is 
moreover understood, that the commissioners of poor law inquiry 
intend to suggest the formation of a central board to super- 
intend tlie management of the poor-rate, as being the only means 
of counteracting the evils arising from the present partial, irre- 
gular, shot t-sighted and unthrifty modes of administration. There 
IS so little centralization in the executive system of England, that 
Iheie is little danger of carrying it toO far by any inconsiderable 
changes: nioi cover, under a system like that established in Prus- 
sia, the chief authority would iu fact leside with the local autlio- 
litics. M. Cousin argues with great force, that the minister of 
jmblic instiuctioii ought to be the head of a board, composed of 
pel sons who should not go out with the government; otherwise, 
he says, the maxims and principles, or the management of the 
national education would be liable perpetually to fluctuate: 
moreover, as the minister could not be equally well instructed in 
all the branches of knowledge placed under his care, he would 
be forced to take the advice of interested peisons, and after all, 
solicitation and influence would prftbably carry the day. In the 
picseut slate of opinion in this country, and the jealousy which 
exists of all authority, and all high and well-paid officers of slate, 
it would, wc fear, be hopeless to eXpect that any minister could 
be created who should stand in the same relation toTiis colleagues 
as the minister of public instruction in France and Prussia. 
But without attempting to place this department in the place 
which (as M. Cousin says) justly belongs to it, we have no doubt 
that a cent) al boat d of admiiiisU^tiQb, established on the same 
footing as the revenue boards, consisting of men oT science and 
literature, partly Idjl^and partly clerical, would exercise a com- 
pletely efficient superintendence of a*national system %f elemen- 
tary instruction, as well as of all other scientific and learned 
establishments. « % * 

V 2 
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There are, hen ever, raany uLtstacle^ to the foimdaliou of a 
systeih of autiuiia( in&tiuctioi) in this country’, wli'ich do not arihc 
fiom geneial objections to its prinnple, but aic occasioned by 
the pievalence ot peculiar opinions and other accidental tiicum- 
^tances. Among the cliief of tltese impediments mo may men- 
tion a geneial indiffetwce to the subject of education ; it is not 
so nmeu that people consider education as dangcious or huitful , 
but they are not awaie of its impoitancc both to the individual 
and the community. It has been justly leinarked that it is e\- 
tieniely difficult to convince a petson ot tiio utility of logit : foi 
all people caq reason eithci wtll or ill ; and. as they aic not < ou- 
bcious of reasoning ill, they do not pcrcciic then need of a test 
sihich shall distinguish between bad and good leasoning. Whcit.is 
if a person has uot leaiiit aiithmetic.he cannot so deceive hiinsill 
as to fanry that he is able to do a rule of three sum, oi to cstiai t 
the sqnaie root. It is the same, in a gieat degiet, with tduta- 
tion : pe|soiis of uncultivated and toipid minds ait not await to 
what an extent education can laise, enlaige, and stiimilate llic 
uiidet standing : in how great a tueasuic it ensuies a pti son’s 
happiness, and makes him both independent of the woild, and a 
safe and peaceable member of society. Ilcncc it is that they 
have no zeal in the cause ; and do not taie to piomote what they 
aie unable to appreciate. Archbishop Wlmtely, in his lAHtmei, 
on Political Econmif, has aigucd tliat barbaious nations have 
no tendency to civilize themselves : m the same mamitr it may be 
argued that an uneducated society has no tendency to ediic ale 
itself; the impulse must come fioiii above; fioin persons who 
have cieated the want which the otheis do not posses,. Foi tins 
icason it cannot be expected that education will ever become a 
popular question ; its advancement can only be expected from 
pci sons of public spiiit and comprehensive views, who are pre- 
paied to umleigo much diankless labour, and to sustain miith 
unmerited obloquy, in promoting wbat they consider tlie good 
cause. 

Admitting, however, that^the negative obstacle of indifference 
migjit by zeal and perseverance be overcome, there is a positive 
obstacle, of a most substantial qnd seiious nature, viz. the variety 
of religious faith, and the conflieting claims of the Churthmeu, 
the Trotestant dtssenteis, and tbe Komaii Catholics, llitlnerto 
all attempts to establish nhtl^al systems of education in this 
Wdgdom have been thwarted 1^ t|ie dissensions of rival sects. 
The eitbrto of the late Education Comr|i|sion in Ireland weie 
wW beads of the EslablNlicd Cbu^; and the plan now 
attewmieff to be cuforccdlyy the Irish Boaid of Education has met 
opposition both from Churchmen and Presbyte- 
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lians, aiul its ultimate siicrcss is extremel> problematical. Mi. 
Brougham’s cilucatioti bill yielded to the exertions of the English 
dissenters. When we consider the entire absence of theological 
controversy on the continent of Euiopc; in Italy and Spam on 
account of the slaveiy of the presfe; in Fiance and Cieimany on 
account of the state of opinion; it is astonishing to contemplate 
the actiMty and violence of the religious contest kept up in this 
couiitiy. Every sect maintains its periodical uoiks, its magazines, 
its reviews, and its newspapers; which, however, do not supei- 
sede the mR’essity of numberless occasional pamphlets, tracts, and 
loose shuts; and the waifare is fuither maintained by field- 
pi cachings, coiitioversial seimons, conventicles, and other public 
meetings, A large pait of our modern liteiature consists of 
jiolenm id divinity, l^ven popular w^ritei s, like the author of Lillie’s 
l\)cms and the biogiaphei of Lord Byron, desert those depart- 
ments of Iitcratuie in which they are fitted to excel, in older to 
assume the unnatural chaiactcr of polemics. Aw indiffeient 
spectatoi, who considered ibU effects of religion in pails of this 
kingdom whcie the uufoitunate tendency to religious disputation 
IS dew loped with the greatest acrimony, might with some leasoii 
think that CInistianity was a icligion Of wMr, not of peaco> — of 
hatied, not of love : that, (to use Lord Bacon’s expression,) the 
llolv Ghost had descended on mankind, not in the likeness of a 
dove, but in llie shape of a vulture oi a lavcii. However these 
disputants ma} differ in their tenets, they ngice in urging them 
w'lth the same animosity, and assailing iheii opponents with tlio 
^ame unehaiitable and unreasoning real. Their doctrines aie 
many, but their spiiit is everywhere the same. If one giound of 
dispute is icmovcd, it is only to make way for another. They 
foiget all thc} agice in, that they may contend about anything that 
thc} disagice in. Wo bj no means intend to say that the great 
bod}, or even a considerable minowty, of Ciiristians of any reli- 
gious denomination in this kingdom evince such a y>irit as wc have 
desenbed : but, unfoituuately, when any question affecting leligious 
.mattcis aiiscsjlho} suffer thctnselves h) be represented and hcadid 
by professed polemics, that is, by persons destitute fff any love oi 
conciliation, aii} willingness to concede unimpoitant points, or to 
saciifice accidents to cssenmls. It is utterly impossible to pio- 
diiif% an} sincere agreement between persons in this state of mind, 
and extumcly difficult to conlityd miy pUii in which all paities 
will acquiesce; neveitlieless we are convinced that aH attempts to 
unite opposite sccts^^n the same system of education have in this 
couniiy hitherto been tested on a falac; foundation, ai^l that the 
method adopted in PjiKssta offers the only chance of success* 
PiuSbia, it will be obseivcd, has j^populution of difteicnt leligions; 
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0# dje Christian part, ikhout tbreo-liftUs are Protestants, and two- 
dfths Catholics; tberd is likewise a considerable number of Jews. 
The Prussian law of pi^blic instrocUon has the following provi- 
sions to meet this difficulty. It enacts that if in a village there 
are two schools, maintained by different sects, they arc not to be 
united ; but on the contrarj/, teparate schools are to be encouraged, 
vfherever circmnstancei admit of their formation. Wherever a 
school common to two sects is thought expedient, the consent of 
both parties is to be obtained, and every convenience and security 
given for the religious education of the several scboldis. lu 
establishing the eehool-societj^, (that is, the body of persons who 
defray the expenses of the school, see above, p. 278,) the num- 
bers of the Catholics and Protestants in it are to be regulated by 
dicir proportion in the district* The School committee is likewise 
to be filled on the same principle. Where there are two masters, 
the principal master is to be of the religion of th6 inajoiity, the 
inferior master of the religion of the minority, (Rapport, p. 176, 
S21.) On the subject of proseiytisin, the law makes the follow- 
ing declaration : — 

Sinca in every school of a Christian state the prevalent and universal 
feeling must be piety and a deep veneration for tlic Deity, every school 
may icceive children of adSffcMSnt Christian persuasion. The masters and 
inspectors should most carefully avoid every kind of const) aint or annoy- 
ance towards the children with regard to their particular creed. No 
school is to be perverted to purposes of proselytism ; and the children 
of a different faith from that of the school arc not requii-cd, against their 
own or tlieir parents’ will, to participate in the religious instruction or 
exercises. Separate masters of their own faith will be entrusted with 
their religious instruction; and whenever it is impossible to have a 
master for each belief, the parents must attend to the religious education 
of their own childicri, if they do not wish them to learn the doctrines 
of the school." — p. 191. 

•« 

jNow in this country it aeems to have been assumed as a funda- 
mental principle in contriving all systems of national education, 
that the childien of diffcrept^sects should gs much as possible be 
Educated in cbmmon ; and that a separation of schools tends only 
to widen the breach and iufiatne the animosity already existing 
between the different religious persuasions. But we are cou- 
vinced that the benefits attempt^ to be gained by tiiis system %re 
only to be ensured by the opposite couise; that a coufiict is only 
to be avoided by keeping the conflicting elements as far asunder 
as 1 th&t bU explosion is to be prevented, not by attciupt- 

ii^HH^Stom guhpowdpr to ihC contact of fire, but by care- 
t)m one from the neighbourhood of the other. 
JSwdw at is the maxim v^iich should guide the conduct 
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of one who has (to arrange the edueatjou gf conflipting Sects, sepa^ 
rated by in econcilaWe diflfei cnees. We aa;(pe with M- Cousin in 
thinking that all national elementary eaucaiion ought to be 
founded on religion;^ but it ought not to be founded solely ou 
the established religion. A national system of education should 
be free from all imputation of proselytisiUi or of being fa\ourable 
to tljc clergy of one religious denomination more than another. 
The law should as much as possible ensure and enforce the edu- 
cation of every cliild, pioviding sufficient securities that the 
childreuT^Vght be brought up in the religion of their parents. 
Mr. Bjoughani’s education bill was lost because the dissenters 
consicleicd it too favomabic to the Established Chuich. The 
system which be proposed was in truth faulty as being without a 
vMin spring; it wanted a central authoiity, unconnected with any 
peculiar leligious persuasion ; and hence he was obliged to lely 
too much on the Established Church, the only existing organized 
lH)d> to which he could look for assistance* A central boaid, 
fjce fiom all leligious bias, ought, in onr opinion, to be thc^h/- 
cruvi on which the entire system of education should ultimately 
lest; and every facility ought to be given to the maintenance of 
separate schools for the dissident sects, by the members of those 
dissident sects. At the same time ample security should be re- 
quiicd and enforced by u vigilant itis|]iection, that the piesciibed 
couise of iustiucUon should be followed in them, and that no 
mischievous books^ such as those formerly used in the Koman 
Catholic schools of li eland, should be lead. Under these cir* 
cuinstaiices, all dissenteis, whether l^rotestants or Uoman Catho- 
lics, would have the alternative cither to maintain separate schools 
of their own, in which they would undertake to teacli the entire 
course of elementary instruction required by the state, or to send 
their childicu to schools in immediate connexion with the estab- 
lished church. M. Cousin stales as lamentable fact, that 
the Koman Catholic clergy of France arc generally indifferent or 
hostile to the instruction pf the people/^ (Happort, p. Hic 
same statement has often been mgde with respect to the Pro- 
testant clergy of the Established Church of England ; but 
though some members of that body t»ay be bigoted and timid, 
and otliers lukewarm or indolent, we believe that the great nnyority 
sincerely anxious to promote the cause of popular education; 

♦ Ilicre is an excdlcnt passage on thU in M. Cousin’s Ejporty p. 39i — 

which nothing but our want of space prevents us from* exti acting. Some renitnks ou 
the same subject ina^ also be found m Chaloicrs^s i^litiaal Economy, ch. 15. 

t An able and cUboute account of this bUl, |in{l the grounds of the opposition to 
it, may bt found in the Edinburgh llemem,vQU 34, V* 214— 

257. On its connexion with the CImrch estabikbmeut, see particularly vol. Sit, 
p. 246, 
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mid as llic need uf ihe Church of England is still the faith of 
the majority of l?nglishmcn, and as the established clergy by 
the degrees of their hierarchy, and their distiibution over the 
country, afford the basis of a regular administration, and a cer- 
tainty that there is for the most part a respectable and well- 
educated public functionary resident in eveiy paribh, cveiy system 
of national education for England must in great measure depend 
for its success on the co-operation and superintendence of the 
Established Church. 

But supposing that a system of natioual edncatiow^tould be 
proposed in which all the different leligioii^ persuasions of this 
country should acquiesce, we are next met with the formidable 
question, whence me to come the funds from which its expenses 
are to be defrayed? In solving this financial problem, we would 
keep in view the example of Prussia, (an/e, p. 279), and would 
in the first place appropriate the funds of all endowed schools, 
destined either to general purposes comprehended in llic ele- 
mentary course of instruction to be sanctioned by the stale, oi to 
purposes no longer useful, and obvionsly only fitted for a foimer 
state of society. The endowments ‘of schools founded for pe- 
culiar and exclusive purposes, such as the use of specified sects 
or trades, would of course^ not be interfered with. A ver) con- 
siderable sum would, W'c bflievct annually flow^ fioin this souice, 
which now from its impeifect and uus}stematic management, 
is productive of comparatively little benefit* In the next place, 
in whatever parish this re&ouice was either wanting oi insufficient, 
w^e would impQse a rate (on a plan nearly similar to a poor- 
rate, or a road^rate) on a certain part of the parishioners ; and if 
the parish was either ftom poverty or tUo pressure of the pooi- 
rates unable to bear an additional burden, it should beempowcied 
to call a county rate in aid. Hpcqial provisions would of course 
be required, in older to the cases of small parishes which 
might not requite a separate school, and populous parishes lu 
towms, which would require several. The feasibility of this pait 
of the plan would in great pmt depend on the success of the at- 
tempts which 4vill be made to amend the English poor-law^s, and 
to diminish the amouut pt tte p^or^rates, which in all pails of 
the country appear to he steadily and rapidly increasing. That 
this formidable evil ^i7/ be arrested in its course is wliat no ai|p 
can he hold enough to prediet ; but that it maj/ be arrested, w^e 
entertain no dpuht. It would likewise be proper to admit the 
merpantile principle in the imtioual schools, so far as it is ad- 
missible, and to requiie a payment for all children whose paients 
vjrere S|usfactorily proved to be unable to incur such an ex- 
peuse.^^^y this means thfere vtoiiliJ be an additional inducement 
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to tlie regular attendance of the cbildiieni aUd an additional incen- 
tive to the good conduct of the schoolmaster, if he received a 
proportional part of the money thus obtained. The maintenance 
of model'schools for teachers ought, we think, to be provided 
for by the counties. And this is a point of primary importance ; 
as there is no doubt of the truth of the maxim, \Vhich (as M. 
Cousin says) is generally recognised in Prussia, that the goodness 
of the school depends on the gobdness of the master. There is 
at present in this country no provision whatever for this impor- 
tant sulifj^et. We learn from the Factory Report that operatives 
of both sexes often (officiate on Sundays as teachers in the Sunday 
schools : the Edinburgh Review speaks of the barbarous man- 
ner in which the Scotch schoolmasters are educated, examined, 
appointed, paid and superintended/^ (No* exvi, p. 525); and it is 
known that the schoolmasters of Ireland are frequently persons of 
most worthless character, and that the threatening letters and Cap- 
tain Rock notices which abound so much in that country, in 
many cases emanate from them. The Prussian law, by which 
the schoolmasters are made as it were ah order in the state, the 
clergy of education, and pVovided with a sinall retired annuity, 
appears to us in every way wwthy of* imitation. The expenses 
of a central establishment oughtj we 4hink, to be defrayed from 
the public revenue ; and some contributions towards the heavier 
expenses, such as the building of schools, might be sometimes ob- 
tained from parliamentary grahts, which in this case would be 
duly appropriated by responsible persons, and the schools built by 
means of the sums so granted would belong to the state: instead, 
like the ^£’20,000 now proposed to be granted for the building 
of schools in England^ and the large sums Of money annually 
granted for many years to private societies in Ireland, of being ex- 
pended and often wasted by^irresponsible persons, on schools 
wliich do not become the property of the public. We are con- 
vinced that if the burdens of an education establishment were 
divided in the manner which we have suggested, the expense to 
the public would be inconsiderable as compared with the greatness 
of the object, and the immense lesOurc^ of tbii coufttry, Prussia 
with a revenue of less than ei^t miHiotts, (^ 7 , 590 , 476 ), educates 
her entire population (nearly ai large as Iha^ of England), at an ex- 
llpise of about ^360,000 a year, of ^Ji^hich suto the state contributed 
in 183t about £ 48 , 000 , (Cousin, p, 268, Supplement 

p, 15). How small a part of the sum annually Raised in Eng- 
land as poor rates for corrupting the poor, would be suffiefent to 
educate them in knowledge and in virtue ! ' % 

With regard to the nature pf elementary instruction, there is 
not of course much room for dignbt, 'Reading, writing and arith* 
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rn^ic ar« tlie necessary avenues and means of knowledge; but it 
must be remembered that they are not knowledge in tliemselves; 
that^ like languages; they are men® imtruments, and do not, so far 
as they are mere instruments, produce any beneficial effect on the 
mind of the learper> independent of the exercise of learning* The 
great object therefore is to establish an education, not of merely in- 
strumental knowledge, but of facU^ principles and habits; and tliis 
can only be done by a course of schooling continued through 
several years, and not, as is customary in JEuglaud, confined to 
one day in the week, and barely su^cient to teach the.*«iements 
of reading and writing. |t has sometimes bet^n said that it is iiii-* 
politic to teach the lower classes to wnte, as they thus learn how 
to forge and to direct parcels of stolen goods. But the object of 
a good education should be, not merely to teach a child to write, 
but to teach him how to make a good use of the power which he 
has acquired. Mere readers and writers and casters of accounts 
may be as vicious and idle as a man who cannot say his alphabtil; 
but to maintain that the character is not improved by a good 
moral, and religious education, seents to ns as absurd as to main- 
tain that the sun is not the source of*" light and that the nioou is 
not the cause of the tides; for not only is the character imi)roved 
by this means, but it is the $$4^ me^us of improving it. Tlie fol- 
lowing extract from the evidence of Mr. H. Ashworth, a cotton 
manufacturer of Bolton, taken by the Factory Commission, throws 
so much light on several of the subjects whicli we have meulioued, 
that, notwithstanding its length, we venture to insert it. 

In what way do you think that the charge of the education of 
children in mills should be defrayed where the parents are unable or 
unwilling to meet itf—If the inquiry has reference to the education of 
the factory children exclusively, if It is deemed expedient that some 
provision should be made for their ddueation and early training into 
projier habits of life (as J think there ought to be), I think that the ma- 
nufacturer, if beware to be answerable % the education of the children, 
should be allowed to deduct the amount paid foi' s^booliog from his quota 
of the poor’s rates^ # 

Why do you think that the expense pugbt to be defrayed from the 
pipor'f rates think th^ Ibe parish^ t^gbt to pay for the training of 
the poor, inasto^acn^^' that triunlug has a tendency to relieve the 

parish fobin after hurtj|fo|i ' ^he mWter ought not, I think, to be made 
to pky, masmuch as he 18k wb elate for the after services of childr^^ 
1%^ may, at anv time, deprive him of the benefit of the education he 
has gdVeh them/ by removing to another mill or entering into some other 
oectt^bm. 

Have yqp observed the ctfeet of the education and training the infant 
poor Id parish from after burthens The township 

ef hat the pijyil^e (under a jbequest of Hum- 



phrey Cheetham, Esq.) of sending ten or twelve boys to a charity 
school whei^ they ^tre boarded and educated. * . ,$his privilege has been 
enjoyed for nearly a §eOtury and a half; and I hisve he^rd it remarked ^ 
that during th^ recaUetitioi^^ of the oldest officers ^nd residents of the town- 
ship only two instances wertlcnown where the persons 'coho hud been educated 
under this privilege had received parochial relief. One of these persons 
was for seven years at school, and never could learn his horn-book or 
alphabet, and was, in fact, a kind of balf-idiot. In the other case, 
relief was only claimed in exti*eme old age, and when the family of the 
pauper had deserted him. 

Weft ^he persons, ppon whose children this privilege was con- 
ferred, of the labouring classes ?~Yes} all of them. They were annually 
selected by the guardians of the poor. 

Why, seeing the pecuniary benefit derived frptn the education thus 
given to a few children, have not exertions been made to extend the 
benefits of a similar education to all the poor children of the township } — 
In the first place, many of the rate-payers are persons who would tlmm- 
selves have benefited by a like education; in the next place, they have 
not all a permanent interest in the welfare of the place; and the imme- 
diate expense would produce an impression tp outweigh remote conside- 
rations, if they were accustomed or able to entertain them. They have 
many of them limited means, and nawpw views of these advantages. 

Are there not some of tlie manufacturers who have not had the 
benefits of education ^ — I think that the|» are very few who have not 
liad an education to enable them to read and write, but there certainly 
arc some whose education has not liberal or extensive. 

This being the case, tbat witb such, evidence of the pecuniary advan- 
tages of education (setting aside the moral advantages), whilst on the one 
side you have parochial authorities whose views are so narrow as not to 
prompt them to take measures to ensure those advantages, and on the 
other, mamifacturei‘s whose education has not been liberal, and who are 
therefore not likely to lake comprehensive views of the educatioia of 
others, would not some extraneous s^rities be requisite to secure a real 
and efficient education to the classes in question?-*-! think that in places 
where enlightened and benevolent individuals do not come forward in 
sufficient numbers to direct the education required for children who would 
come under the contemplated mtrlctjous iu their hours of workiiig, 
means should be taken to secure its effijfiency,*’rr-Sccoitd,^Vicfory Report, 
• E. p. 1.* , . • 

There is, moreover, another connected with the 

political slate of this country, whiqh overlooked in 

r|ference to this question. Tbo^ / it ds^ngerous to 

dmuse knowledge among the people, judge correctly in wishing 
to withhold political power from thent; but as the Jleform Act 
has given a large share of politipal power to the people, it can no 

. rr— ^ 

♦ Sec also, on the general di^osicn and the j)enefiU of education among the manu- 
factiiriug classes in the^Jnited States, the evidence of Mt. James Kempson, of Fhila- 
delphie, in the First Factory Report, £. • 
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loiiger be safe to limit^tbeir means of knowledge, even in the 
views of those'who were opposed to the extension of their rights. 
On the contrary, ali pillrtics must ijow admit that not only ought 
popufar instructioii to be c'wcof/m'geirf, but that it ought to be 
ensured, as aflFprding thepnly guarantee for th^^prOper use of that 
power, M'hich, whether ttsiselif or unioUett/, has at any rate irrevo- 
eabJi/ been granted to the iniddling. and lo\ver orders of this 
country. ■ ' f 

Any general measure on this subject ought to be the result of 
accurate and extensive Jniguiry add mature deliberation, '"and be 
so framed as to meet the reasonable demands of the various reli- 
gious sects and parties Who would be affected by it: it should 
' not be, like So mafiy of the liaeasures which have recently been 
introduced into parliauieiif, the extemporaneous production of a 
person occupied with oiher piattm, a mere skeleton of legislation, 
wanting flesh and blood: ’ * * 

“ Not the hasty prodtict of a day. 

But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay.” 

Under the actutd ‘ circumstauces of 'this country however, any 
laWon national educatroU mtis^ Us- Cousin says of France, (p.245,) 
be in great measiite pi^visioiiat. The great and ultimate object, 
viz. the compulsory atteudante’of all children within certain pre- 
scribed ages, can only be appr,ba<d)icd by slow and cautious steps ; 
and custom must previou^ esfabjli^h what the law should after- 
wards enforce. The n^w Freiicli law is silent on this subject; 
the Prussian gdvefnmcntj as we have scCn above, only introduced 
this obligation graduuHy rn some oif its provinces. When, how- 
ever, W'e recollect that the late Fadiory Act has sanctioned the 
principle of die comptilspry at{|pidance df diildren at schoo|, in 
order to protect them frpm* the InteieSt uf thpir parents, and to 
improve their moral ahd'|iir^teisl cBtididon, we cUnnot help think- 
ing that this duty might be'" by law in some modilied 
form, as either 4br’ a' .ydhil cw of the week; 

in addition to Whicliy aTb^nijiMiS/tbcdiltlWs Should be used, sucli^ 
as exhortations*^ of the locafaUt^jldcs, the ministers of religion, 
in order td habit'uAiw.'jikfdht^ practice of this duty to 
their'Cbitdred, and to fl^ifitaie its'Sljtimite imposition by law.^ 

' Wf have before bxibtmed ipainy'bf the objections which migjj|| 
W^ade, with considerable show' Of reaEK>H,'tp si compulsory piah 
of itatii^al education, though we think that they are partly fOuVded 
in ntid at any rate are greatly outweighed by the counter- 
vaiht|t|h|il^|XVtages. We do pet however expect that the arguments 
to ~iM||h",iive have adverted will be much brought forw'ard in 
’<^[SCuSsi{pn : the chief obvsetions to such a system will 
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probabl}' come in the form of such phmseB as the following: — 
tyrannical interference with natural right/' '' driUirtg people into 
knowledge ami virtue/’ borrowing ipeasures from despotic 
governments/' not suit our free constitution/’ &c. Tliose who 
may urge such obiections will da well to cast their eyes on our 
system of poor Um, a system the excellence of which it was for 
many years unpatriotic to doubt, and which even now passes with 
many people aa a model of benevolence, charity and humanity; 
and consider why a compulsory provision for the maintenance of 
the poor ia less /* tyrannical/' less suitable to our free constitu- 
tion/' less an interference with natural right/’ than a compulsory 
provision for the education of the poor. Those who judge of 
political measures, not by the sound of obnoxious epithets, but » 
by the good or evil effects which they either produce or prevent, 
will probably be inclined to agree with us in thinking, that 
although both poor laws and national education may be founded 
on legal compulsion, the one system is beneficial for the same 
reasons that the other is pernicious. Th6 one has a tendency to 
increase the rate and amount of the taxation on which it depends, 
as the numbers and claims*of the paupers augment, and the sys- 
tem of pauperism is more completely organized; the other has a 
tendency to diminish the rate ancl amount of its taxation, us in 
each succeeding generation the parents having better learnt to 
estimate the benefits of education, and gained the industrious 
habits which it inspires^ will be both more willing and able to pay 
for the schooling of their children* The one has a tendency to 
generate foresight, prudence, industry, sobriety, and orderly habits; 
the other, to generate improvidence, recklessness, indolence, pro- 
fligacy and irregularity. The one^bas a tendency to create habits 
of Inspect to the law and the ina^sirate, to teach jhe sacredness 
of the right of property, and to Strengthen the natural affections; 
the other tends to break the links vjhich bind the rich to the poor, 
to set the pauper against the government and the laws to encou- 
rage insubordination, to teach that wellbeing of the pauper 
varies directly as tlie terror of ,tbe^,i^tc-p^yer»^ ai^. to extmguisli 
""the feelings of family and kindred^, j TEacb ^ysteni tends to move 
on \vitb,a constantly accelerated ^ perpeJtuully to widen 

the sphere of its operatipn; hut cf the one is know- 

ledge, industry, wealth, piorality, good qrdei: and happiness; the 
Increase of the other is ignorance, vjee, npsery, idleness, poverty, 
insurrection and national ruip# 
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A»T. II.“— !• Hisioire de la Renaissance de la lAbirte en Ilalie, 
de ses progrh, de M decadence, et de sa ch&te, par J. C. L, 
Simoiide de Sismoftdi. , ^ voIs.' Svo. Paris, i8§2. (The same 
iir English, under the title of A History of the Italian Repub- 
lics, being a View of the Origin, Progressifand Fall of Italian 
PVeeiiowi bSingvol. XXVti.of Lardner's Cabinet Cycfopajdia.) 
S. Storia Fiprentina di Kicprdauo Malispini, dalt edificazione di 
Firen^ al segnitata da Giacotto M alispiui, yino al 182G. 
2 vols, I ttno* Eivdrno, * 

9, Cronaca FhreiUina di li/leeuet .X>ino Coappa^ni, dal 1280 al 
1312, con note di Antonio Bench 12mo. Livorno, 1830. 

4. Jstorie Florentine di Niccold Machiavelli. 2 vol. iGino. 
Italia, 18iy. 

5. Vita di FkderigO Rutbarossa, per Messer Cosimo Bartoli, con 
note. iGtno. Milano, 1829. 

6. Storia di Milano di Pietro Verri. 4 vol. 8vo. Milano, 1824-5. 

7. Istoria d' Italia, antica e fmdernat del Cavaliere Luigi Bossi. 

19 vol. 8vo. Milano, 1819*23. •' 

We look upon histoHica! abridgments and resumes gs wc do u])on 
maps on a small stated ka bein^ the means of communicating a 
general though superficial acquaintance with the great outlines of 
various nations and countries, and of preparing the mind of the 
student for deeper investl^tioh, if it should be required. To ex- 
pect any thing more froifi an abridgment would be unreasonable. 
All we require Of tbh Writer B, that he l^ould cnrtail without mu- 
tilating, coinpress Widicmt dis^iiring, adhere strictlpr to facts and 
dates, and avoid aS piueb as possible all redundancies of expres- 
sion, all Unnecessary disquisitions and reflections. The^style 
'Ought to approaOh'to that Of a chrouiilfle. 

M. de Sismondi's ** HiStoty of the Italian Republics of the 
Middle Ages” has been fibWi song before the public. 'Judgment 
has been pronount^ 'on|||^:Worjb, and upon the whole it has 
been favouraNe. Esiensm tnibrniarioD, eloquence of style, dis- 
crimination in the selectltm and arrangement of an immense mul- 
. titUde of details,— ^tbese: and othpr vmiiable requisites of a great 
JdabiriOal work haVe beish acknowledged in it. One quality, 
4dWiWei'i haS not bean found so thoron^ly evident, and that is, 
impartiality.' M.‘ SismondFs liberal m^dour, natural enough 
-time he .wrote, made him enthusiastic for the name of 
dtbibty, even at tbe^expense of the substance. This has been re- 
t^aseveral of bis mUitirete, by men attached to liberty, but 
t^iha^iaipperS of evecy fallacious idol that has been set up at 
rialnais the image of the goddesto Yet in M. Sismoudi’s great 
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work, the bias was in his judgment only, for his narrative was 
generally impartial and conscientious; and the reader might in- 
dulge ill a good-tempered smile now and then at seeing how much 
his facts werd at variance with his conclusions. But in the abridg- 
ment now before us, which he has styled the “ History of Italian 
Freedom,” most of the instructive details have been necessarily 
left out, while the predilections of the author are set forth with all 
the dogmatism of a preorganized system. The manner of it has 
too much the tone of a special pleading. The quarter of' a cen- 
tury that has elapsed since the appearance of the first volumes of 
M. Sismondi’s great work, might, ohe would have thought, have 
somewhat sobered the enthusiasm of the writer, without affecting 
his liberal principles ; but to our surprise we have found a greater ' 
appearance of juvenility in the present than in the former work. 
Has the sun of July, 1830 , had any influence in producing this 
eff ect ?— that sun whose light has proved a safe guidance to those 
who have availed themselves of it in sober earnestness to find llicir 
way, while to many others, and some of them able men too, it has 
been but an ig7iis ftthius, leading theta astray into the wilds of 
abstract fancies, and of stale, taiprofiwble and long exploded 

Schemes. . * > i_ • 

However this may btJ, we cannot approve of the sententious 
tone of M. Sisrnondi's abridgment, and we, shall always recom- 
mend our friends not to form their judgment by this shorter mtb- 
lication, but to refer to his really valuable and instructive His- 
tory of the Italian Republics of the Middle Ages.” And as 
several of the old chroniclers of those times have been lately re- 
produced in Italy, we have placed them at the head of this 
article, in which we ptirpose to exhibit, in as brief space as pos- 
sible, a progressive view of the rise, decline and fall of the Italian 
free cities, exemplified in the history of two of the principal ones. 


. Milan and Florence, ' , . . u* . , : 

The Italian cities Were, under the Longobards, subject to their 
respective dukes, who, like all t^ bther ttien in authority, be- 
longed to the conquering nation. The Italithis,or#o»w«s as they 
weic then called, had no share in the civil government, but in the 
capacity of cto As, filled most of the offifeSta and dignities of the 
church. After the fall of the Longobards, Charlemagne and his 
successors, who favoured the church and had been favoured by it, 
gave temporal power to the bishops and abbots, bestoiVed on 
them feudal tenures, and in many instances made them counts or 
governors of the city aUd territory where their sees lay. Mean- 
time the lay.vassals of the drOtva Were multiplied, •through the 
policy of die first CUrlOvidgian monarchs, and numerous couuw* 
marquises and barons aroseVall over the country. It* is wwi 
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how those feiidal tenures, which were at first held during 
fiteasure, or at mdst for life, became liereditary in the families of 
the holders duHng th^ weak and distracted teigns of the later 
Carlovingian emperors, and how the great feudatories, in order to 
strengthen themselves, granted sub-infendatious to their respective 
vassals, thus usurping the powers of the crown. Hence a swarm 
of nobles, or mf/ires, in every district, and a marked distinction 
between them and the •oilleim or roturiers^ who were fi'ee but ig- 
noble* The laiid was divided chiefly among the former, who 
cultivated it by means of their, i^erJs or their frecdmea 
Tliere were also free landed pfejprietors, who^were not noble, not 
being possessed of a fief, but ^ho had allodial property ; these 
were called arimatPiu, The cities were inhabited chiefly by men 
born free, though not noble, or who had obtained their freedom, 
and who carried on trades and profesfsions, and fliey increased 
rapidly in numbers, industry atad importance* 

The Archbishops of Milkn Exercised an almost sovereign ju- 
risdiction over the city in the ninth and tenth centuries ; always, 
however, in the name of the Etiiperor or King of Italy, who gave 
them thfe investiture as tjicir first vassafls in the Italian kingdom. 


As such they raised fheir ^contingents of militia, and even ap- 
peared pei^onaiiy in the fi0ld# either at the caiy^f their sovereign, 
or more frequently upon dieir own account, to extend their power 
over neighbouring districts* Thus we find Arimlph making war 
against the Marquis of Asti, and Heribert against the town of 
I^i, The kings of Italy of the Carlovhigian race, as well as 
their successors^ jPeidbgarniSiHngoof Provence, Othoof Saxony, 
were elected by Jhi$hop^ and the gT^at feudatories of Italy, 
who, through ganerally chose a foreigner, 

and at last' accustomed tb^isetves lb accept as their king him 
whom the Germans had , elected their emperor, preferring a distant 
and generally absent soWfergp tb a native and a resident one. 
From the time of Otfao I*^ who was called in by the Italians as an* 
winpire, tlie elective cfoVdlbf became annexed, in the 

itiiims of the jieopie, Wmiste 'icbti crown of Italy and with the 
ImberiaiaW®'''' " 


Imberial \ " x " 

; i^htical sy^em bf Mifen and other fowns of North Italy 

B d at thit time of tiif bf great vassals, at the 
i ^0 archbishop br bU^ the principal 

had a fhnre in the election of |heir own magistrates, 
tV aird who comtithted a sort of council to the 
b|i* ^ howeyeij was far from constituting a rC- 
as jmbre j|ike a^ m^iilnry arisioc^y, The towns, or 
ihesm, obtained leave to raise w^iUs and fortifications 
iCf against the incursions of the Saracens and Hun- 
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gariaus. As to the municipal charters, or fraachises granted to the 
towns by Otho, there is not, as Mr. Hallam justly* observes, any 
evidence of the fact.^ The emperors pr kings appointed to the 
sees, the ol(l right of election by the clergy and the people 
having been obliterated by the bishops having become feudatories. 
They also appointed, from time to time, their mmi or cominis* 
siouers, who were often Italian nobles, and sometimes arebbi* 
shops, to represent them. ^ 

About the middle of the eleventh century we begin to find dis* 
cord in ft^ilan betvveen the yaiiaus classes of its population. In 
1035, the valvassori or inferior nobles, of whom there were many 
gradations, owing ih the absurd extension of sub-tenures, arose 
in arms against the great nobles, and particularly against the 
Archbishop Heribert, a haughty but talented prelate. The * 
latter defeated them, and drove them out of the city. The nial- 
contmils were joined by the inhabitants of some neighbouring 
districts. The emperor Conrad Comitig to Italy the ^^ollowing 
year, deposed and imprisoned Heribert;! the latter, however, con- 
trived to make his escape, and returned to Milan, where he was 
joyfully received by the clargy, nobles and the people, and 
where he* remained, hi spite of tbe emperor's deposition, of the 
Pope's excommunication* and of the attacks of the neighbouring 
princes or great f^datorles, to whom Conrad had entrusted the 
charge of reducing Milan by force. On this occasion Heribert 
called out to arms men from every district of the town, without 
distinction of condition, which was another step towards popular 
ascendancy, the use of arms havii^ been deemed till then a pri- 
vilege of the nobles or it^ilites. It was on this occasion also that 
Heribert first introduced the Carroccto, in imitation of the ark of 
Uie Israelites, and which became afterwards the emblem of popu- 
lar independence. Thus, as Mr. Hallam observes, the episcopal 
government of Milan and other cities laid the foundations of their 
subsequent independence. * 

In 1041, an aflTray took place between the plebeians or burghers 
and the nobles, which was the b^nmpg of the long struggle 
between these two classes, Oiiie of die forme|,^ was one day 
struck and wounded by one of the others took the part of 

the sufferer, and lastly the whole of the plebeians united against 
the nobles, of whose insults and vei^ations they complained. On 

• M. Sisraoiidl himself acknowliJdges ** that the munidpat goveitimeuis of the towns 
grew silently under Otho and his descend&iUs, without any charter-attesting their legi- 
timacy j” and in another place ** a ,veU covers epoch of the history of the Free 

Towns, and there is no historian of ihes^entb or eleventh centuries who has traced their 
proffcelraj the citizens slowly and gradually appropriated to themselvecithe prerogatives 
of the sovereign, not wishing to attract altcatioa to their encroachments.**— iUpak ftel* 
vol. i. pi^. 93 and 380, 
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Iphiis occasion, lianzo, a man of noble birth, put bitnself iit the head 
dlfthi^ j^ople, a furions battle was fought in the streets, and the 
n<>$l^ were o^ig^ to go out with their families, Tlie Arch- 
bisiiop' H0ribert, who had taken ho part in the Oonteat, also with- 
dthyt. The ttbbles, then joined by others, forihe'd a blockade 
ioiind hlilao, which nnntihuad peiiirfy three years, during which 
inhaWattfs siifferad so much, the chronicler Gandulph, 
that the sut^yors looked “ like living skeletons.” Lahzo haviiig 
obtained, promises of sht^hr front tlih Emperor Henr^ III., 
represei|^d to the npbld's^ ^ai i^'yas better for both, parties to 
avoid th^ interfeifdfi^6 ^ Vrm^|t sfraAgOrs, ai'td brought about a 
paci^afioh ift 1044, Thd nhbles returned, and high and low 
' agreed to live ih harmOny., ,^ !** wet the nobles formed the nerve 
of the militia, they were tlm oily iavdlry, and their acqnaintance 
with the world matfe thenk i^efnT in the coun6ils. 

In iO;59 fifesh irbu'hles afOkfe' d^aih'it the Archbishop Guido, on 
account of the tharrf^df efej^, Whom' the Corfncil of Pavia, in 
lO^l, had ordOred to leafe jtl^ W^es — a deOree which w'as not, 
however, strictly OnfbrOOdi*, Hiiyeb'ra’hd, afterwards Gregory VII., 
indiice^^ Pope Steiiherii.lX. to deOlato the state of marriage in- 
cbinpi^tlbte vvitfe h'Olfj' ofitdbrk, dnd that all wivei of priests were 
eancubines. Tto rfeerte Ofeat^ the greate|| tomiilt in Milan. 
Many of the clergy of f hjit ,0ity fived iii a state tif matrimony, and 
ttley refused to leaVh thoir lavtfdf Wives. A zealot, called Arialdo, 
bxcited tlie people: against the ma'tried tlergy, and against the 
airc{ipuho|>, who favoured thein., This contention lasted for 
thirty years, . htit^^i^d iihe’gfeathSt disorders. Then came 
the long strhg^ biSt^e*^ Gregory V*ll.* aBd Henry IV. about the 
investitures. TniframodS contdst hfi the k part of the 
eleyehtn century, dipi^ng Whljbh little fs' lmown of the internal affairs 
of me cities, all tne^^ttjitj^Otii of md ehrOniciers being engrossed 
b^ the great events thb.cntttt^ find the empire. M. Sis- 

mondi passes over this pmic^pf nbppt .hdlf a Century at one leap.* 
The great ubhleS of ittbltl^ devoted to the cause 

pf the empe^m, wbii^ ih,T|ll$Wy^id n&dr noikhbonring districts 
South , of . toe Fo, t^s.^lehfaiPl^pniithSS If^^ktiida supported the 
.ppM. bf with the Archbishop 

,pr Bayehna'at ^wltd. .hfS |^,ih"enCdmftiunicated, by the 

phpB m thh ebdheir hr Kbdib, its IS liiiidnikh, sided vvitli the ehipe- 

kS kaS I'eap^di .Ss ks myS kirtitetf, ovei- a iipai;^ of sc- 
iTomtlSiinWYWUcQortriikiao Inf.ttii^WArorililSn with Cbmo. In vol, i. 
sy“^*k#t «• hUibi^i are sllettt on Uie internal 

00 l^hD^y. Yet tkis was llic epocli in wlikti 

fip.^ft^keil, aiid in S iej^k.ni' iniiiote leibariik ne ought to have collected 
^oiwl ififbw sbufc light at least on thb progress of alpslrs,’ Verri and 
BOM itwevwatlvigd.svtae, which we have extracted. 
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tor. The disgraceful scene at Canossa> where Henry was so un* 
generously treated by the haughty pontiff, seems to have raised a 
general cry of indignation throughout Lombardy, among both high 
and low. ' Tri the desultory warfare between the Countess and the 
Lombards, we find a bishop of Pavia, at ttie head of his militia, 
taken prisoner by the former. However, Henryks party becoming 
weaker in Lombardy, esjtecially after the rebellion of his son 
Conrad, the cities of Milan, Lodi, Cremona, &c. formed an alli- 
ance for twenty years with Countess Matilda and her second hus- 
band Gufflfo, ill 109-^- This was the beginning of the inde- 
pendence of the cities, which, in the precarious state of the emperor’s 
authority, acknowledging no longer his missi or vicars, and for 
similar reasons paying little deference to the bishops, who were * 
excommunicated by one pope and confirmed by the anti-pope, 
sometimes appointed by Henry aM Sometimes by his son Conrad, 
and even by the Countess Matilda, elected magistrates froui 
among their citizens. These were styled Consuls, a nam^.s^- 
psled by recollectionsi or rather IfaditiobiSi of republican Rome.* 
ihit in the Italian cities of, the middle ages, the spirit of freedom, 
restricted within narrow limits, h^d all the exclusiveness of a 
municipality or corporation. The co*untry people never had any 
share in the goverthnent, which was centred in the citizens of the 
chief towns, as has beefa the case till lately in most of the cantons 
of Switzerland.t 

The consuls administered justice and commaUded the militia; 
they were chosen among the three orders of nobles, vavassors, and 
plebeians or burghers. The w6i^ populns, sometimes 

also styled commune, meant, aS iu atlCient Rome, the whole of the 
comuuinity, and not mer% the lower order. The rural nobles 
inscribed themselves among the citizens, and cam® to live, at least 
pari of the year, in the city, an4 thUs were enabled to participate 
in the offices of government. A Ccmncil of Credenza^ or trust,*’ 
composed of a certain number of citizens of the various clas!»es, 
formed a sort of ministry, who^e deliburationi^ Were secret. The 
mode of election of these atithdi^feli sffielr nun|jb6^B> mid the 
duration of their offices, are to lii ^ The general 

assembly, or Coiiiitia of the people, hl30 parliament, which 
Was convoked on certain important ^CWions oy the sound of a 

• M. SiBtnondi assumes, or seetas to assutne, for hU mode of expression is very 
vague, that it was when Otlw) granted charters tp theeUles, that lifeey appointed the 
consuls. But no consuls appear- before tlie twelfUi century. I'he people are tticntioned, 
rthd later, the common couutil of tlie whole cHy. tnil no bohsuls. 

t See the article on Switzerland, Foh Q. B* No^xvK, v . 

t Ghirardacci, the best historian of Bologna, as Sisrnondl acknowledges, in his large 
work, found it impossible to discover how the consuls were elebled in that city.-rr 
HUu Tkpuhltal, xoUll \ 
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to give their consent acclaraatiou to some measure already 
approved of by the coiiucib can hardly be considered as a pei> 
manerit feature of the gpvernnient. iThere u a§ oo, distinction in 
fi^ IjetWeen the judicjial. and the executive powers — no real 
^e^^llitive assejmblj^, and for this . reason, that the right of making 
^till considered as a prerogative of the , king, assisted 
by pi^iates pl great feudatories, and by the judges, at ilje 
jCfiete ibela for t|ii purpose at Boncaglia. Laws, were few in 
those ^tnes, written constitution there was none. The coo* 
suls epfofced ilie : customs vP*‘^t:edents, consuetudines et mm, 
T^ese ett^oms and; pi«ce<leiiits were .collected at last in 1216, a 
century later tlitfh the time we are speaking oT, in a body or code, 
and made public at Milan and /Other cities. 

The cities cqntitiued to ackhowl|^dge the king’s sovereignty 
over Italy, hi» right of exacting military service, of giving the 
investiture of feudal tenures, of sending judges, who were called 
royal and imperial, distinct from the magistrates of the peoj3lL% 
and of demanding iVefodernm or trihutje, for the maintenance of 
his person and retinue while residing in the country ; and lastly, 
of sending from time to time hiSs wssi'or vicars, who represented 
the toyal person. 

Such was the form of government of and other Lom- 

bard cities, properly so called, between the Adige, the Ticino, 
and the Po, at the beginning of the twelfth century. Those on 
the left of the Adige remained under the rule of their principal 
pobljcs, and the ^cities of Montferrat, and other districts to the 
W^est of the w^e /fol?* a century after under the goveni- 

meht of their bishopsf^of the Counts of Jiloniferrat, or of the 
Malaspina^ 

The Lombard cftjes,^ npw in undisturbed possession of their 
liberties, began to exhibit 4he same, fatal spirit of ambition as that 
of their former counts jand •bishops of the preceding century. 
Milan and Pavia, pnly iwepW mik^ were rivals from the 

time of the Longohards, ddd\Grem which was the third great 
.pity of I^raljardy, was But before they 
tiKivad their arms agaipst each oth^r, they began attacking their 
weaker ii^ighbours.^^ Crema, Pa via, attacked 

.TprtQna, apd Milap a^sailed^^.l^ Novara. The towns 

] ^tache^ by one city had recourse to the protection of the other, 
^tlast all l^mbardy was dmidfed between two parties: one, of 
' head, ippludcd Brescia, Crema and Tor^ 

ibe Opposite on^s ^naistc|d of Pavia, Cremona, Lodi 
But it was npt ambition alone that led them to fight: 
it #n afiimal courage^ a wanton pride of phy- 

ileaii ittdhgtb. , Th^re were disdlcnges sent from city to city in 
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the same manner as for a public tournai^etit, a kind of wholesale 
duelling^ to decide which of the two people was the most valiant. 
Something of this spirit iimy be seen in our day 8> On a smaller 
scale, in the villages ^nd at the fairs of Ireiand; Woil may Mr. 
Hallam say, that we cannot ^^tend our sym(>ithy for the free 
institutions of the Italian cities to the national conduct of those 
little republics. Their lave of freedom was alloyed by that rest- 
less spirit, from which a democracy is seldom exempt— of tyran- 
nizing ovmr weaker neighbours. They played over again the tragedy 
of ancient Greece, with all its circumstances of inveterate hatred, 
unjust ambition, and atrocious retaliation, though with less con- 
summate actors upon the scene.*^ « 

The emperors had formerly repeatedly interfered to restore pea<!ie 
between neighbours, but after the war of the investitures, their 
authority had become almost null, atid thus a check’ was lost, which 
had not been without its utility. The people of Milan bad had 
frequent disputes with those of Ijk^di, as early as the time of the 
old archbishop Heribert, who h^d forced on the latter by arms 
a bishop of his own choice: beiice a miitiial rancour, which 
lasted for more than a century, and lU the end proved fatal to both 
cities. la J 107, the Milanese began to make War upon Lodi; 
destroyed the hitl^ests regularly for four years, and at last, in 
June, 111 I, made themselves masters of the town, which the in- 
habitants, weakened by famine, had no longer the power to defend; 
tliey killed many of them, plundered the rest without mercy, razed 
the buildings, and distributed th^urvivors between six villages. 
The spot where this miserable tr^edy took place is still known 
by the name of Lodi vecchio, or Old Lodi. On their side, the 
people of Pavia tookTortona, and burnt it. In 1118 the Milan- 
ese began a furious war against Como, which lasted ten years, and 
has been compared by a contemporary poet to the Trojan war.* 
This war originated in the dispute of the investitures. The 
people of Como had a bishop, Guido by name, who had been 
named by the pope, while the epjperor and th"6 anti-pope had 
appointed to the see Gandulph, noble Milan. The latter, 
endeavouring to force himself into His riv^^s diocese, was attacked 
by Guido and his partisans,: aiid tat^n prisoner, while several 
Milanese nobles who werfe with him w4re killed. Theif friends 
at Milan spread their blood-stained garments on the square be- 
fore the cathedral, and the archbishop shut the gates before the 
people, saying that he would not open them unless they promised 
to avenge the church and their country. The Milanese marched 


* Cunianus, seu de bcllo Coraeasi, an^yraum Fo^a. MaUttori, fUrum Itiil. Script 
tom. V. ^ 
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Como. The ' people of the latter, supported by the 
neighbouring tnoifutaineers. Twisted for a long tiiue the Foroee 
not oWy of ^ian, bttt of most of tbo' other towns' of Lpoibirdy, 
b«f having lost their bishop, <3uido, they„ at l»rt subWilted in 
1(1 97 1 their walls were razed, ai)<i they suboiitta^ to pay tribute 
to bitlah, and serve the latter jb) all its wars. 

!Ahoat diiis tinie tbe succession ito i^e imperial crown, vacant 
by the death bf‘j!Sebry V, w«t|disput^inbetween I^Otharjus, 0uke 
of Saxonyi' dliled jto (be hodse Of Welf, or of Bavaria,^ and Con- 
rad of Hohenstann^fl; cottiiectOd with the house of 'franconia, 
called jlp>. of, l|¥eib]i0gen. fro^ (be name ‘of a castle out of 
which it originetiy issued*: "TbbSd two liaines, slightly altered 
into th(^ of Otielpfas and ^Mbeliines, became afterwards the re- 
spective aj^ll^tiOns bf the ti^lian friends and enemies of tlie 

{lqhenstapnei>%<'^i^y* 

During the reigns of Lothhfius and of his competitor and 
successor, Conrad, the ItaUidt cities were left in the full enjoy- 
ment of their turbulent indfipfepdence hnd private feuds. But in. 
1 159, a mao of a different stamp frdhj his predecessors, Frederic 
of ffobenstauffen^ wa<B ehos^ by tire electors of Germany to 
succeed his uncle 0onrad. In U.54, be crossed the Alps, in 
order to receive tlm Italian eicbwn. * . . . 

Frederic, on his accession, found that the Italian cities not 
only had .encroached oh the prerogtUiVes of his predecessors, 
but jOitide a ipahst.naischihvbus.uae. of their newly acquired inde- 
peni^Bce} thi8C|"^y b®* bn|| did not respect die rights of the 
empire# bat traa^ed' npoh mbse bf dieir own countrymen and 
neighbours, Whdsb tbwUs diey attadked, whose property they 
plundered, whose liyi^., they sacrificed;;. |Iis ears rang with 
lamentations frQ(^ ij(aj(|ah exiles; who claihied protection and 
redress against tlm’ of a few doOi'm^ cities. Two citi- 
zens of Dpdi appeared; among the supplicants, as the 

fate of their couid^ waS'ttfe;i|lh/d®»!; ®f Frederic considered 
that such a, state of ^ih‘ki''>^|^( hOt to foe allowed to continue. 
He thought that b^' pe'o|de |®rl^l> ai^ boud- 

s^, ouj^t to be emshimpiithd, be; follow their 

jtowb, and bc shdi^ob^ |y Hil,a't^^ to deskt from tormenting 
tjmm any tonget. ' Tbh letter idsmenWy refused, and war began. 
Hrederic atbmbed illn| die ^Ibfolleprelrs^t^y jtowhs. Asti, wlhdi 
hiad revolted {ig|ii)^!ts bishop^'wtui bu^; ai^ the mhdtiitants had 
dfoai^caiied it. ■; wnedtlric next 'sitomon^ .mosd pf Tortoufo to 
vejpjpjpB^I^ .B}ban^bf Mpah, »4iu^ they refused to do. War was 
times inhuajanity on all sides, yet 

epndnet bf;Tlre.dpric lott'.ards ^hose whom he 
cohsioei^ h'^ revolted subjects/r with that of several belligereat 
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powers ill our t^cs^ with that, for ^nstapcc, of Napoleon’s 
gpoerals towards Spaniards and the T>’rplese, who refused to 
swbnik to his we shaH judge less seyieidj tb(e conqueror 

of the l@lh century* After an obstinate defence, the citizens qf 
Tortona Wf^re allowed to go p^it .putnolesfed, teeing witli them 
all they could carry, and to proceed is^Hercver they pleased* It 
is ^ well ^utbenticaM fret, th^ ippst of tfie barbarities commik^d 
at the sieges of Torjtoua, ^nd Milan, were perpetrated 

by the Italian auxiliaries of t^e etup^ror, by the people of jPavia, 
and Crein<ftia, who thus satisfied their old grudge against their 
neighbours. • 

Frederic, on his return from ftouje, he bad been crowned 
in the midst of a revolt and fighting in the streets, found the • 
people of Spoleto in arnis to ppposp his passage. They had 
already before arrested Count Guerra, one of the epiperor’s fnmi, on 
his passage, and they refused to refrafe him. They also refused 
to pay the foderum, or enstomar^r allowance for provision to the 
emperor and his suite* An obstinate fight ensued, but at last the 
Germans entered the town^aud fire to it, pad the inhabitants 
escaped to the mountains.'’^* Sistpo^db in relating tliis event, says, 

that the citizens of Spofrto pot ^^fing supplied sufficient 
promptitude the piovisions that s Frederic demanded, he attacked, 
look and burnt tlie city” • ,* • and that he showed his barbarity 
** by every where on his passage spreading havoc and desolation. 
~liutoire de la Liherl^p vol. i. p. 6Q* He says nothing of the 
other provocations, of the arresl; of CoOPt Guerra, of the absolute 
refusal of the citizens to supply foderpnii und of their haying 
come out to dispute with him the only road by which his army 

could pass. , ' . _ . 11 

Meantime, the J^ilauese were devastating with nre and sworn 
the lands of their neighbours of Pavia and Novara, after which 
they again visited with their vengeunce the defenceless peoj^e oi 
iLodi, in tlje six hamlets in which they had oopfined them. Tl^y 
imperiously ordered every one of , them to. sw^^r mipUcit obedi- 
ence to Milan, foreseeing that # with Fredenc would 

be soon renewed, and that the ^odi might become 

auxiliaries to tlhe emperor. It is somp cimsofrupn in reading the 
history of those times, to find that mP frith of Pn O^th was scru- 
pulously respected* The I^odesans refused tip lake ^ r!/ 
less it was coupled with the clause saving ^ways dieir fidelity 
to the emperor.” Upon this the Milanese stripped the houses ot 
the Lodesans of their remaining moveables, md gave them 
days more to decide. 4$ ^he e^kj^tion of that twne, the Mi- 

• BoiiM, vqI. ziv. p, 4^. idarl|ii, di B^rtarowa, PP* 79i 
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lati'^sa cotisuls found the houses empty, the poof people having 
left them, to wander es otitcasts mtiier than forswear themselves^ 
Most of them retired to Pizrighettone, and the Milanese burnt 
the villages.* We find no allusion to this tiew act of barbarity 
in Sismbndrs abridgment, although he had mentioned it in^ his 
former work, calling it o civil war! A civil war, when there Was 
no shadow of resistance on otie side, as he hiiiiself acknowledges. 
But he sajrs d!iat the Lodesans iMitre determined to revolt.”t 
Against wnbmt? Against their oppressors, who bad plundered 
them, destroyed their city, a:hd reduced them to mfSery. And 
when the avenger came, Sisinotidi says that? the Milanese drew 
closer their bonds of aflianeb with Brescia and Piacenza^ which 
towns bad declared for Milan and liberty ! 

Frederic returned id llSB| and a multitude of Italians from 
the oppressed towns flocked to his standard. He told his Ger- 
man barons, " that he was forced into this new war by the irre- 
verent imadness, and the cruelty of the Milanese, who had driven 
from their homes, and deprived of the domestic endearment of 
their wives arid children a luimber 0/ those refugees whom they 
now saw before them, and who bad come in their distress to 

dlaim Ws protecriort**^~BarfoftVt>- 

The history of the sieges of Milan and of Crsema is w^ell known : 
horrid cruelties were committed by both parties. We are no 
great admirers of Frederic fiarbarOssa, who was after all but a 
splendid barbarian. Milan was at last obliged to suri^nder at 
discretion in Match, l The emperor ordered all the inha- 
bitants to leave the tpWh, calling a^ay what they could. Their 
personal liberty and their lands were left to them. A certain 
number of hostages, however, were fent into Germany, the family 
Visconti among others; The city was then given Up to plunder, 
and afterwardssentenced to be razed; according to the iex talionis. 
Milan w'as treated as it had ^treated Lodi. The people of Cre- 
mona, Pavia, Ndvara, Cbmp, Xiod^^^ and Martesana, 

charged themselves readily iSrith the ekecution of this decree. 
Each of these people bad if dfetriet* allotted to them, and they 
destroyed all, except some Of theeho^rches. The story of plough- 
ing the gfoiifid and mabaring'it with salt ia a fable. Indeed, the 
W'ork of demolitioii could never have been so complete as to allow 
ofjthis. Of the inhabitants, the wealthier took refuge in the 
Neighbouring towns, the reit built tbemsiettek five villages t>ii their 
,d^n:tetritbi*y!:j: ■' 

— ' "-‘-"—---■■r- ■ ■ ■ ■ - - n -■ ■ . -i ,■ -'i r - — , 

i. Ui^refifi, YSti dl Biirbaros^, Sad tiajlam's Middle Ages, 

I Milaa tdially deslroyed i)dce before Ih by tb© Goths and the Bur- 

gmidiaitt, cdmmancksd by Uraja, General ViUges, Ktog of the fomer, when all 
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, Dowii to this period, the impartb) re^ider, although ho may 
deplore the catasti’ophe of Milan, cannot but apknovvledgo that 
the citizens had brought their calamities upon themseives by their 
ambition, ihefr; turbulence, and their cruel oppression of their 
weaker neighbours. But after the stern retribution was inflicted, 
a change takes place hi the character of the respective parties ; 
the conquerors abuse their triumph, and the former oppressors 
become the oppressed, withjq|^ having committed any fresh offence. 
Frederic bad returned to Germany, but his officers, his podestas, 
whom he hfld now placed every where, treated the Milanese out- 
casts with the most unsparing severity. Only one-third (Bartoli 
says one ninth, but this seems an exaggeration,) of their income, of 
the produce of their lands, was left to them, the rest was exacted 
by the imperial delegates. Nor were Cremona and the other 
towns of the imperial party uiucli^ better treated, although they 
were allowed to retain their consuls. Besides the regal dues, there 
w ere taxes on corn mills, fishermen were obliged to give one third 
of their fish, no one was allowed to go hunting or hawking with- 
out a license. To all these and Other grievances the people sub- 
mitted, waiting for the return of jthe emperor into Italy. He 
came in October, UC3; he complaints and supplica- 

tions of the Milanese who threw themselves on a rainy day in the 
muddy road on his passage, and he seemed moved ; but lie neglected 
or forgot to give redress, being then engaged in his difl’erences 
with P^>e Alexander III. Year after year passed, and the ex- 
actions continued ; the cities on the left of the Adige were the 
first to show refractory symptoms,.^^ui at last the cities of Lom- 
bardy formed a league, in 1107, m protect each other against 
foreign aggression, with the usual clause : salva tamen imperatoris 
Jidelilate. It was then resolved to rebuild Milan, a resolution in 
which even Cremona, forgetting for the moment all old feuds, 
joined, all except Pavia, Lodi, and jComo. On the 27th of April 
the militias of the various towns escorted back the Mil^iese emi- 
grants to their ruined city, and assisted them in^ rebuilding the 
walls. Milan arose from its asbest The, Lombard league built 
Alessandria, thus called from, *}^tne of thcif protector the 
Pope, as a clieck upon Pavia and Astji. Frederic was foiled in his 
attempt to dissolve this league, and he left Italy in ll6S, pursued 
by his enemies as far af the Alps.. He remained absent for seven 
years, engrossed by the affairs of Germany. This seasonable re- 
spite was well employed by the Lombards. The number of towns 

the male* population was butri»crea, lapluding , infants. The womei^ were given as 
slaves to t fie Burgundians, whom Boss! con^der# fts hating formed the chief stock 
from which the new population nfterjtards ai^e, lh0 oM mixed Insubrian and Roman 
race having been dcstrojied in th^ nh|siai|re. • 
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whicjj jpiaed tfjc I|iag,ue jiiu^r^^ied to fift!e(S|a« Jforpii|)g filiajn 
ex|.0o4H>g the lldarch pf Trftwisp the hilU .of l^pntfej'rat. 
Inodt v)as fprcihJy cooftgeUesi ^ joip if. pavip aipup alpqd PMt 
|pr die eipperor. The towps engpgpd to a^st papjh »» the 
de^apce of the privilege^ diey had eojpf cd p tempqre ttennci 

intmtum mp«rqtam $f e4^mi. J^aUaw Ithpiks, 

^ .pp.hfiltiByp justly, that thp ||f»ry hprf alwdjSd to was thf ,la?t 
of thatpipaae. RrHepryV,, a; }$. ^ wader to mm\ r^igo that^ 
th;e Ito^yps Itid . hf$ wwmpd tfte of ipdppe»de?ice. They 

pow reiiwtatpd their cw^pilar gpypFBraents, A federal parlia- 
ment jviaapaiipthied at Modesfi, egihpospd.of coosols of the 
varipH|ii«)ti<^« who weje flyted fi^etow of dte. league of the 
Tptrps.” 'Here we? a ^iriPIIIN^pity for eatahlMnug a perpia- 
nept fariersl ttpiiOfii have given a totally diflfereut 

tpra io the dfytii^ of Jltaly. ^ttheyeeept to Wve had no 
idea of speh e hand, feeipg t^, BW«d» wrapped pp iu thejr nai- 
rowrsigbted pipnicipal patdotirpi. gi^pjpndi U|-gei^ as ail excuse, 
that “ the popceptiipp of, ajejdjeral t^putjiWtipn W pne of tlie niost 
r,efiped aatd ahstfafit pf pQlideaVpo«t|hiPa.tio»8, and Uiat, therjjfpre, 
men .hardly eiviihM WdW not raMe their ininds tp the .cou- 
tetaplation of dt-l ; And yt# die ntpuptain cantons of Swi|apr- 
Jipd, little more .dtan a pi^Jtpry afterwards!, d# dsen inipds 
tp it, and they certainly hot W>fq pr refined than 

Italian cities of the t 2lh ceB|i}iry ! ^ 

'Ihe lUnuJbard le^ne was, lharejfore, tnhrely a tpniporj|ry coali- 
tion against Tmderic, widtont any pehtrsd governnient %r fixed 
diets. Howeyefi di^y .cafTie4.djetr,pwrpo<{p hrayely for a season. 
The Lomhard mifithsa dlefai®ted thp imperial atp^y op the field pf 
J^gnano iii,|day, 1176, and tooh the p»np^ 0 r> namp. Frede- 
ric, while fighting in .the diichest .pf the secii to 

fall, and was sni^s^ to. havf Jteen hided; hpt a few days 
after, he (wdved disguisj^ anfi ahnte at tire gate of Pavia, which 
city reinaintd faidinil itP.ihini h* ids reyerscs. A congress was 
held at ypniee me fpllpwifigy^r, tp which city Pope Alpsau- 
der m., and afterwaida Frt^^ himself, repaired; a truce for 
six years .sm«agreed u^j, wht4! led tp, the fainons peace of 
(Constance in l iS,?. fily thif ltr.eaj^> the firat in tnodpro history 
hetween a ipyerpign and dm pappip pr PO«M»Pfi|. tfeP cifips were 
Piimfirnifd i» tfipi? dtdepepdent diei|. rij^d/hi, tfie fight 

Pillaring war,tn short, in all dm atjtrhhptos of fover^uty ; nnder 
an tehnpwt^gmen^ hovveMer, of die emperor as then’ sumrain, 
who ap^inted an imperial yicar to represent him in Lombardy, 
ais of appeal in civil paliprSi, >«d tp wfidm tlmy 

on "his .passage, arid.wjiA|e..|i^ts they were 
bout^ftt^f^pil agail^ those »hn wprp ia<A membcia pf tfip 
Lombard' league. This treaty '^served afterWards for ages to 
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regulate all affairs between the German empire and the Italian 
cities^ untiVCharles V, merged by conquest the old imperial pre- 
rogative in ffie far more sweeping pretensions of hia ownViouse^ 
and thus laid foundation of direct Austrian dominion in 
ItaW.’^ 

Soon after the t^imination of ftie War, several of die Lombard 
towns, unable to tifeok the revised turbulence of their internal 
factions, adopted the institute Of a podesfd, winch Frederic had 
first introduced. This oflScer was to be of noble birth, of ano- 
ther terfitorjl^ to be renewed every and to be vested widi ex- 
tensive Judicial and milit^y powers. In his judicial capacity he 
was assisted by laWyers or assessors* * * He had the jus sanguinis^ 
or of ordering the iufliction of capital bunishment. He was, in 
short, a dictator. We find CretUona having a podestd in 1178. 
Milan followed the example in 1 186, by choosing Uberto Visconti 
of Piacenza. This innovation, however, does not seem to have 
been very popular at first, and we find ihte iSeries of podest^s often 
interrupted. I'he consuls still remained, being magistrates of 
various classes and attribufes^ Tbt fit’s! in rank were styled cow- 
suts of the community, who commttuded the militias of the six dis- 
tricts of the city; vVSth their chptaitis anidValvassori : there w^ere also 
consuls of justice, who vycte magistrates or justices of the peace; 
and C 07 miU of tke merehafds, elected by the body of trades. The 
consuls of the comniuiuty had the administrations of the state and 
its fiiianij^al affairs, but they Could not take any important deter- 
mination without consulting the CpuhCil of credertza. In 1 198 a 
fresh rupture took place betwemi ^ nobles and the popolqiti, or 
plebeians. The hitter insisted oi^ having their separate council 
of trust, which was called Credema &i Sant' Ambrogio, and after- 
wards deipvatict It seems that several noble families sided with 
the popular party, and had themselves hiscribed on the rolls of 
trades. , 

The Credenza di Sant* Ambrogio was at first composed of the 
lower ai tizans. The wealthier burghe^^, merchants, and men of 
.liberal professions formed, therefore, mfodier community among 
themselves, having also their own credenza, which thiy called della 
moita. The valvassoti, or inferior pc^lefi formed also their own 
credenza, separating themselves ffoni tlm hitler nobles or ca^^ 
tmns, who, with the ai'chbi^hop at their bead, constituted the Oc- 
dmza del Gagliatdi-f Each of foese loUf credenze had its con- 


* For auMbWwtof ihc Gc/nwaii liistorfAn, acc^ount of these transactions 

between Frederic and tlie Looiilvrd cities, see F. Q, n*. Vol. iu. pi>. 

t Sis-tnandi, in Ua iargisr Vvork/ taentiona tw® W diesc rival cour^cils, win^ be 
c^« la wd h ered^t^ ■ })*..**** wUuBg W'* 

leckoQs tjiiree, Ctmitmi, if which last he attributes to the 

valvassori. kor, Milan, c. vii!. 
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suls^ who enacted edicts or law« for those under their respective 
jurisdiction. But in matters concerning the whole stale, depu- 
ties from each of these four classes assembled in a general council, 
the numbers of which appear to have varied from 200 to 1000, 
Ttie right of electing these deputies, and the duration^ of their 
ofBce^ are equally vague, as well as the condition and qualifica- 
tions of the candidates; for in the lists which still remain, are 
found barbers, vintners, carpenter% butchers, &e. The ' pod^t*i 
had the right of calling together mese general councils, which 
prerogative became subsequently vested in the vicaftj or lords. 

The four credence, however, generally resolved themselves into 
two parties; the nobles, with the valyassori, on one side; and the 
merchants, traders and artia^ns oli the other. The nobles of that 
epoch were not, as now* a few single families; they formed, yr^th 
their connectiona, sub-feudatories and dependents, a very numer- 
ous and compact body, decidedly the mesb warlike part of the 
population; they constituted the only cavalry who had sustained 
the brtint of the wars against Frederic, They had the advantages 
of a superior address, of an acquaintance with foreign courts and 
councils:^ they had for them the arbhbishop and his dependents; 
and the podest^, being a noble tilsO, was generally on theit side. 
But they were ambitious, overbearing to ortiers, and quarrelsome 
umong themselves. The burghers on their part, as they became 
wedthier, would no longer brook the superiority which the olliers 
assumed- The nobles w^ere driven out of Milan and of Brescia, 
but they returned to ihe charge, strengthened by their friends from 
Creinona and other towns* f fieggio and Bologna wer^istracted 
by sihiilar feuds. ^To these internal dissensions was added the old 
rivalabip between one town and the other, which revived as soon 
as they had all adjusted their quarrel with the emperor. ,The 
never»ending list of these petty wars, which is given by Bossi and 
ptherhistorians, without fahjfrdistinct account of the origin of most 
of them, excites a mixed feeling of indignation and contempt; for 
people were killed, property was destroyed, and families made 
uufiappy by all these feudte<t<! One half of the index of Bossi's fif- 
teenth volume consistSiQf snjch heads as theac; — "*^Wars of the 
t^n^bard cities; private wars of seve^^ Italian cities; other wars 
ofithe Italian ciwes; fresh poutosts between the Italian cstins; 
p^gee conqjluded between several cities; wars and tumults in the 
wars of the Italian cities, (this head is repeated at least 
jtvf^epty times); wars of Lombardy; tumults of Brescia and Milan; 
tothplls wars in Lombardy and all over Italy ^ wars 

f in, Tuscany,” Sic.: and ail tbis^ iinde- 
of of Uie great contest which wds then 

his son Manfred. 

Sach whs tbe hsppy condition of the Italian cities during the 
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tliirjteenth century^ such the manii^ in wlrich the free people en- 
joyed iliat independence for which ikmv fathers Imd bravely 
fought at I^egnano. 

But/^ Sisxnoifrdi observes, there were then wo regular soldiers like 
ours, who have now to bear all the privations and dangers of war j mili- 
tary service was a temporary duty, the pleasure and pastime of every citi- 
zen, which he i^ns^crated a few days every year: he fought in sight 
of his dw^ walls j if he was wounded he was brought back to his own 
house, and if he died bis loss was wept by all his townsmen.’’— Rejpw6. 
ItaL chap, 

Alas, what a piecfi of mock-heroics Js this ! Strip it of its 
glittering phraseology* and what^oes it come to? That a con- 
duct for which individuals would oe hanged or sent to the gallies 
in our* days, w'as then the pleasure and duty of every citizen. 
Who could suflPer now Bristol to fight every year against Bath, 
Manchester against Liverpool, and predatory bands from Wind- 
sor to go and storm the good people of Reading, taking them pri- 
soners, and immuring them in dungeons. Something of this sort 
has ^en going on for years among the republics of South 
America — another specimen 'of the happiness of unchecked de- 
mocracy^ and yet there are people who*talk about establisliing a 
constellation of reptibfics all over old Europe! 

It will be said, perhaps, jthat the nobles were the cause of all 
this. But the noble$, as^ we have observed, were no exclusive 
aristocracy— they formed a numerous class of the citizens, par- 
taking of the general feelings* And after the nobles were driven 
out of the towns, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, did 
discofd cease ? No, it continued as violent as ever between town 
and towm, and within the towns, between the wealthy burgher^i an^ 
the artizans or lower classes* 

The truth is,'’ says Bossi, that the cities of Lombardy were ruin- 
ing each other through their municipal quarrels, whilst within some of 
them, as at Piacenza, intestine feuds still i-agcd between the nobles and 
the people ,” — Storia d’ Italia, vol. xv. p^ 86|- i 

It has been said that the towns! flourished and the population 
increased in the midst of all fois* But this is a va^ue assertion. 
The truth is, that some cities increased at expense of others,, 
^ssi observes, that a number of tov^ii^which are mentioned as 
bmng of importance in the eleventh centuty Imd disappeared in 
tbe^irteenUi- Several causes contributed io keep up the wealth 
of tho cities ; the extraorififinary li^tility of their territory ; their 
manufactures, for which they were yet unrivalled in Europe ,* the 
pt^actic^ bf the Lombard citizens of lending money abhigh inte- 
rest all Europe^ from the name of Lombard became 

synonymous wtfli that^of banko^as well tts usurer* But however 
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flOdriahing the cities might be, atirely the coUtitry which was sub- 
ject to periodical devastatloiie could not be‘ ithfiroved by them ; 
and accordingly we find that the greatest sufferers were the un- 
^tunate country people, who had no voice in all theSe disputes, 
bht were doom^ td pay cUizens for the misery they ihnicted 
on them. They wens treated like dogs by hdth parties. Sis- 
mondi bimtSslf gives a short Sketfch, firorti Fermtus of ViCetlita, of 
the sufferings of the rural pdpulatitm, resultiug from the quati-els 
of couAictiiig cities, to whiOh we reler such of oUr readers as may 
wish to 'satisfy themselves of the truth of our observations. — 
Repubi lieii Irol. iv. chap, xxviit. pp. 396, <897. 

After reposted affrays 'betyr^' the nobles and the burghers of 
Milait, after the former bitd bOeti expelled and had afterwards re- 
turned, the people, disshtisii0 with the podestil, who favoured the 
nobles, determined on haying a separate podestA for themsclyes, 
in the same manner as they'had thfeir own credenza and consuls. 
They chose for this office ragaito della Torre, Lord of Valscsina, 
a powerful feudatory, who had Saved some years before the re- 
mains of the Milanese militia, after the defeat of Cortenova. The 
nobles had now' for their champion the Archbishop Frd Leone dc 
Perego, an enthtiStasC bcflh if) rtfltgion and politics, who, like his 
contemporary Fid Giovanni da Vicenza, had distinguislied himself 
by his zeal against the ratdnrf, or heretics; many of whom were 
publicly burnt at Milan and other plactss. Perego did not suc- 
ceed in restoring the authority of tne nobles, and encounters be- 
tween the two parties continued to take place. 

On the death of Paghno della Torre, hi$ brother Martino was 
elected by the popitlar credettza to succeed him, hnd no limits 
were assigned to Ins authority. The nobles had for their own 
podestd Paolo da Soresina. A marriage took place between the 
skter of the latter add IffartinO; whitm served for a time as a 


pledge of peace betiveen the two parties. But Guglicimo da 
LandriaHo having slain k man who Was his creditor, the people 
flew to arms, pulled down Landiiano’s house, and drove all the 
npbies out of the town, wittfihe Archbishop Perego at their head. 
Thd latter ^ncentra^ their fdfees in the neighbburhood, and 
i^artino led the people otit to fight them ; bnt through the poem's 
mediation a convention was agreed upon on the basis of perfect 
Quality, all the offices of the state, from the hipest to the lowest, 
divided between the two parties. TTie Credensa of Sant’ 
Composed of artiSans and other inferior classes, had 
epptddi^ji in ?f57, Martino della Torre Anzimio e SlgHore del 
*■ - ** Elder sand Lqrd of the People'.*’ They thought by 


giv^ ffte^lVes a permanent chief to be belter able to Oppose 
knd ftto Archblsh^ The Oedenza of k 
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Mptia, or of., the wealthjr burghers, did not at first agree to this 
cfioiee ; they elected pnother chief, add umny of, tbeoi joined the 
nobles, wIjo had appointed Soresina. M artino, however, obtained 
the advantage in the city, and expelled Soresina. The nobles 
then (had recourse to Eccelino III. da Romano, the famous tyrant, 
who ruled Verona, Vieenxa, and the Match of TreMso, and who 
had also lately tafcep the city of Brescia. Eccelino advanced 
tovVarda Milan with a, splendid army : he crossed the Adda, but 
seeing h^self pressed on all sides by his enemies, among whom 
were Oberto Peldvicino, Lord of Crenjona, and Buoso di Boara, 
both Gbibelines, and pnoe his friends, he attempted a retreat, but 
was tidteu prisoner and died of his wounds in October, ] 259. 

The exiled nobles of Milan still kept the field, with about One 
thousand cavalry ; and Martino, unable to reduce them with his 
militia alone, engaged Pelavicitto and his. oavalry in the service of 
Milan, with the titleof Captaut-Oeneral , for five years, and u peii- 
sicn. This was the beginning of the practice, afterwards so pre- 
valent in Italy, of hiring mercenary troops, or condortiert. The 
Milanese emigrants were surrounded in the castle of Tabiago, 
near. Briabaa, and the waler'in the .Wells being exhausted, their 
horses died, the air became infected, end the cavaliers, pressed by 
thirst and disease, surrendered at discretion. Martino had them 
chained and carried to Mitaii on carts. The people wanted to 
murder them, butMeriind had them confined, some in dungeons, 
and others in cages, exposed to the public gaze, where they 
dragged for years a miserable cxiatOhee. The ferocity displayed 
by all classes ill tliose times is truly revolting. Alberic da Ro- 
mano, Ecceliuo’S brother, having been delivered into the bands of 
the people of Trevko, Was takopi ; With his family, before the 
podestdy.and there saw his young wife and four children, two 
girls and two boys, literally backed to. pieces, before he was Uim- 
seff put to deatii. , 

Martino della Torre was chosen, in 1260, by the towns of Lodi 
anct Novara as their *' lord,” which in such small communities 
implied a moro absolute autiiowty than that .%bieh he enjoyed at 
Mltah. Thus l^mbardy Was forgingjata idwn t^aifis link after 
Unl^ * After the death of the Archbishop Pe|f g^t Chapter of 

Mil^n, composed of nobles and plebeiap*i WJ^» divided about the 
cbpice of a successor. plet)nia^>^^ 4nmr votes to a 

neolm^ 9^ t| 0 rd Martino, knd the uobtes to Franck Bettala. 
Tbp pope, .Alexander IV., was offended with Martino for haying 
allied hinuelf with Pelavimno, a Qbibeline, was besides 
knowBii to favdur the calhari, or PauUdati heretics; h«>rejecled, 
therefore, Itpth competitors, and nomeAt to the see the Canon 
Ottonb .yiii^nfii, nf » And, Jt»otVi^«l lamily, and whuhad 
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4>een exiled ^yitll the nobles some years before. In 1263 Mar- 
'®o; died, havi^ first secured the succession to his authority 
tsl^ljls brother Philip. The latter added to his brother’s lord- 
slhips those of Como, Vercelli and Bergamo, which towns elected 
him as their lord. Tired of their dissensions, the citizens were 
tb resort -to the protection of a chief, powerful and pojpular 
at the same time. The Della Torre did notatter the form of the 


institutions of Milan; the podest^, th^ coufieiis and the credeoze, 
retiiained wlth an authority appai^ntly independent of that of the 
lord, l^itip received, in 1264, a podestil from^jthe hands of 
Charles bf Ajhjou, arid sepVrdt^ hiniself from Pelavicino and the 
other (j>|ibetiues. It if OMiibuk to soe the ^forriani favouring the 
Guel^ or church party, ys’hileTthe pope had raised against them 
a formidable rival in d^'pefSbn of the Ghibeline Visconti. This 
is one of the riumritpiif evidences of the short*sighted policy of 
Italian parties. Philip bstlirig died in 1265, was succeeded by bis 
nephew, Napoleone delta who pursued the same line of_ 

policy. Otho Visconti,' tmfafcfabisfaop>elect, still continued an 
emigrant ori the estates of his faitlifily, hear the lakes of Como and 
Magiiiore, Where he collected' dissatisfied noblemen, carry- 
ing on for yearn h'Mrt of ptadhiibiy iihwfare against Milan. As 
long as Gregory X. iiyedj thri''vii|to policy Of that pontiff, who see- 
ing that in Charles of Anjoti the Ithlilgns had to fear a worse 
master than the Princes of toe>Houae Of. Shabia, endeavoured to 
reconcile Guelphs and Ghihelines. .yfitoOlit giving the prepon- 
derance to either, obliged ^isconti'io hd cautions in his move- 
ments. But after the deathr of that goodVpe^, in 1276, Otho 
grew bolder; he took possession of Conto tthd Lecco, and at last 
inarched against Milah/ Najtoiednh meet him, but 

allowed himself to be surpiM iii thje pighl/ahd taken prisoner; 
he arid others of His fami^ were brihfined in cages, after the 
fashion Set up by InS ripple Martino. The people of Milan, 
hearing of the defeat, the, remainder of the Torriani, ‘ 
pelted them with stories, )qiWi|ed them to leave the city. A 
(hsputadour of cititorif -brai^ sent ll|d ^0 Visconti, whom they 
salgfed pritlptAkal Xtiiird of Ihis occulriied hi 

January .'is??.' ‘ ^ 


V r^li Was-butone dpkriy sapplsmt^ilg astoW/V teysSisipondk “The 
^forrifni, who had ..tmsed tbemaslyes acOck the part of demagogues, 
introduced monarchical habits, d,^8Jng the nhbfes and driving them 

tl^ l^trirpedait, ,^he bead of this long 
ri^ rriinedi iWpd beecgiffe' k«w«nary^ found the 
;f Si| ’nfeftipM'hy servi^^ 4?bere was W\ kkget i&y independence 
ho rfwatkin of fbpraetet df love of liberty, 

fepubUcan conndis, popular sodetl^f continued fora loag 
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time after, the principle of life, wliich ought to have animated them, 
was extinct, and the sovereign power became transmitted by the first 
and virtuous Viscontis to their inapt and \icious descendants, without 
the nation ever attempting to recover it from their grasp.”— 7?f »«/>/. 
ItaL ch. xxii. p. '455. 

This passage is woitliy of the consideration of those politicians 
who think that destroying the nobility is the surest means of 
securing liberty to the people. 

The sequel of the history of Milan from this period is more 
generally known. Tlie first Viscontis were able and well-dis- 
posed men, who bore tlieir faculties with temperance, and paid a 
certain respect to tht? habits and feelings of the citizens. The 
monsters of the family, the lieruabos, the Galeazzos, the Giovanni 
Maiias,**' came after. Mattco, grand nephew to the Archbishop 
Otho, after being elected captain of the people, was appointed by 
a diploma of the Emperor Albeit, in 1298, “ Imperial Vicar- 
General in JiOmbardy.^’ He was afterwards proclaimed by the 
Milanese themselves General Lord and defender of the city of 
Milan.'’ lie then formed a privy council, composed of fifteen, 
and afteiwaids of twenty members- This institution, under the 
name of Senate," lasted till the French invasion in 179(). He 
had his own guard and his own tribunal. His grandson, Azzo, 
who was called the good, died young and without issue, and 
Azzo’s two uncles, the Archbishop John and Luchino, succeeded 
him ill the administration of the state. They were succeeded 
by Bernabo and Galeazzo IL, brothers, who disgraced themselves 
by acts of the greatest cruelty. Galeazzo having died in 1 J78, 
his son Gian Galeazzo, after some years, imprisoned his uncle 
liernabu, and became sole ruler of Lombardy. In 139o he 
obtained of the Emperor Weuceslaus, for a considerable sum of 
money, the title of Duke of Milan and Count of Pavia/' 
including in this investiture twenty-six cities and their territories, 
from the hills of Moiitferrat to the lagunes of Venice. To the 
south of the Apennines he held Pisa, Lucca, Sienna, Perugia 
and Bologna. Florence was the ^nly city that stood in his 
way to universal tyranny, and he was preparing to attack it with 
all his forces, when the plague can ied him off in the castle of 
Marignano in September 1402, 

Under the first Viscontis, the coiimiunity or citizens of Milan, 
by means of the general council and of the elders, w^as in a 

— ' ' - ■ I I r - II ^ 

• Giovanni Maria Vi.sconii, son of Giuvan Galeazzo, used to give up Iiis prisoners 
to be devoured by juastid's, and lie enjoyed the sight of the clmcc. Squarcia Giramo 
was his chief huntsman. They were both murdered at last by s^e Milanese 
gentlemen, but with no great benefit to the people, as the atrocious although not quite 
so insane Filippo Maria succeeded his brother. 
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nfanner co*sovereign with the lord; they discussed the laws 
which the latter proposed, they executed the decrees, admi- 
nistered the finances, coined money, imposed taxes, and exercised 
other sovereign rights. But from the time of Bernabo and 
Galeazzo 11. this co-sovereignty was at an end. The Viscontis 
pUDinulgated their statutes, especially the penal ones, such as tliat of 
the Lenty^ which breathe the most ruthless ferocity, without consult- 
ing the general council, and enforced them by their own fiat ; they 
declared war, made peace, imposed taxes, farmed the difterent 
branches of the revenue, appropriated to theinsclveji, the mono- 
poly of various articles of first necessity, such as salt, without 
consulting any one but their own privy council, whose deliberations 
were kept secret. The general council of 900, which continued 
to exist p?'a forma, merely registered the orders of the dukes. 
The latter in their edicts and despatches spoke of il nostro cornunc, 
our city of Milait. 

After the death of Duke Filippo Maria Visconti, the Milanese 
made an attempt to recover their independence ; but Francesco 
Sforza, the son of Attendolo, the peasant of Cotignola, and who 
had married a natural daughter of* Filippo Maria, partly by 
artifice, partly by force, o*bliged them to surrender, and acknow- 
ledge him Duke of Milan in 14 j 0. Francesco showed himself 
a good prince, but bis son and successor, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
was a monster of cruelty, lust and perfidy. He was at last 
stabbed by Olgiati, but the people took not the part of their 
deliverer, whoexpiied in torments. The Sforzas w’ere aftciwards 
driven out by the French, reinstated by the Swiss, turned out 
again, until at length Charles V, brought the Duchy of Milan 
under the sway of the Ho use of Austria. The Venetians on 
their side had by degrees taken possession of the whole eastern 
country, from the Adda to the Alps of Friuli. 

The cities of Lombardy therefore lost their liberty, or more 
properly sjicaking, their independence, not through foreign 
attacks, but by tlieir own intestine dissensions, which made the 
people give themselves willingly up to some able and determined 
chief, in thb hope of obtaining peace and security. The chief 
himself generally ensured these blessings to them for a season, 
but bis successors proved tyrants, and their irresponsible power 
became as mischievous as the former popular factions had been. 
The w ant of a balance in the powers of the state is the great evil 
of both single republics and absolute monarchies. 

from the contested field of Lombardy, we pass over the 
Apennines into Tuscany, our eye is first arrested by Florence, the 
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most brilliant specimen of an Italian free city. We find there 
a higher degree of intelligence and rertnement, a greater 
approximation to general principles of justice; her judicial 
institutions/' sdys SisiiionS, arc indeed far from deserving to 
be held up as models, but they were tlic first in Italy which 
afforded any security to the citizen," And yet what vt^as 
the career of republican I'lorcncc? Distracted at first by the 
factions of the nobles, she took the bold though har*sh resolution 
of extirpating the evil by the root; first the Ghibelines were 
exiled, arKh»thcn the Guelph nobles were ostracised, they and 
their descendants Itfiing declared incapable of holding office. 
At any fresh out-breaking of violence on their part, their houses 
were razed, their property confiscated, and their persons severely 
handled. The nobles being thus disposed of, did the citizens 
manage to live in harmony among themselves? By no means; 
the wealthier burghers, the merchants, the higher trades, the men 
of education, kept the offices and power of the state in their own 
handsS, and the lower trade s,"^ the artizans, besides that inde- 
scribable class called populace, which is an unavoidable super- 
fetation of every city, began to cry out against the new or 
plebeian aristocracy of the popolani grahi, i. e. the fat burghers." 
And this is all natural enough. M. Sismondi in one place 
asserts the plausible, though with many in our days unpopular 
principle, that government should remain in the hands of the 
educated, and of persons of properly. After relating the revolt 
of the Ciompi, or lower artizans, lie observes that 

‘‘ False ideas of equality first made the Florentines insist upon every 
citizen having an equal share in the government; and after they had 
experienced the violence and depredations caused by the anar*diy of the 
Ciompi, they forgot the advantages of true crpiality. They did not 
sufficiently seek to procure to all equal pr’otertion and equal justice.” 

And then he thus sums up: — • 

“ Let liberty exist for all, but let power remain with those who can 
understand its objects, with those who arc too proud to achnoxvledge mas- 
JerSf and too ge?ierous to wish for subjects, with those wjio possess the 

advantage of a liberal education Let all, however', have some 

share of political ])owcr ; such share as may be required to secure them 

against oppression but let them participate in this political 

power as citizens, not as magistrates.” — Hist, dc la Liberie JtaL ch. x. 


• The citizens of Florence were first classed into 12 arts or trades* in J26C ; there 
were seven higher arts, Isl, lawyers and attorneys. 2d, dealers in foreign clolli and 
other stufis, called also caliinala, .Sd, bankers and money changers^4th, Avoollcn 
manufacturers and drajiers, oih physicians and apt^liecaries, Ctli, silk manufacturers 
and mercers, 7th, furriers. The lower arts were five, retailors of cloth, smiths, shoe- 
makers, butchers, and carpenters and majons. In progress of time the numbty of the 
minor arts was increased to fourteen. t 

Y 2 
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This is a problem which yet remains to be solvccl. In bis great 
work, however, the author had said, that the “ merchant aristocracy 
of Florence soon became odious to all the other classes of the 
nation. Prejudices in favour of birth may appear unreasonable, 
but prejudices against birth are still more so/' And yet this 
meithant government “ was neither exclusive, nor careless of the 
w'elfare of the people* They did not neglect the country popu- 
lation, they were remarli*ably favourable to agriculture/' Hut 
being exposed to the attacks of both the nobles and the lower 
trades, they defended themselves by the most arbitrar;y measures, 
the nobles were put out of the pale of the laws, justice was vio- 
lated by summary courts, humanity was shocked by tortures and 
executions. Machiavel, in comparing the dissensions of his own 
country with those of early Kome, observes, that — 

In the latter, the disputes between the nobles and the plebeians led to 
the passing of some law which determined the rights of the two orders, 
while at Florence they ended always in the exile or death of a number of 
citizens. The contentions at Rome strengthened the inilitaiy bravery, 
those of Florence have utterly annihilated it. And this diversity has 
been owing to the different object wlych each people had in view. 
The plebeians of Rome wished to share in the honours sind offices of tlie 
state in common with the patricians, those of Florence fought in order 
to possess the government alone, to the total exclusion of the nobles. 
And as the wish of the Roman people was the most reasonable, the 
nobles felt less offended by it, and after some differences a law was passed 
which satisfied the just demands of the people, and yet left to the patri- 
cians their dignities. But the object of the Florentine people being 
unjust and mischievous, the nobility fought more desperately against it, 
and this led to slaughter, banishments and confiscations, and the Jaws 
which were passed after the struggle was over had not for their object 
the common good, but only the advantage of the triumphant party," — 
Storie FioreritwCf proeniio, lib. iii. 

Let us now turn to the modern historian. 

In all the quarrels of the wealthier citizens, first with the nobles 
and afterwards with the people, (here this chameleon-word means the 
lower trades and artizans,) ci\;^l liberty was frequently violated, per- 
sonal rights and security were often overlooked, but while in the midst 
of all this disorder civil liberty was trampled upon, democratic liberty 
remained. Democratic liberty consists, not in security, but in power} it 
does not efisurc to nations either tranquillity or order, economy or prudence, 
but it carries within itself its own rew^ard. It affords the sweetest en- 
joyment to the citizen who has once tasted of it, in the gratification of 
influencing the fate of bis country, of sharing in its sovereignty, not ac- 
knowledging any authorities but those he has himself created."* — Repub. 

ch. xxh. p. 172. 

1 ? ■' — — — ■ « — ■■ ■ ■ — ■■ . 

^ The Florentines conlrivinl most ingeniously to satisfy this universal craving after 
power;* by the constitution of 1^68, they li|d VZ hmnmini, afterwards called 'priori, 
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That M. Sismondi’is picture of democratic libert}' is true to tlie 
life, is proved by all the historians who lived during its prevalence 
at Florence. We should recommend particularly the perusal of 
the Chronicle/third in our list, which has been lately re-edited with 
the greatest care. The writer, Dino Coinpagni, himself a popu- 
lar citizen, and a member of the government, relates honeslly*^and 
without partiality for any faction, the dreadful disorders that 
occurred from 1280 to 1312. Jt was during this period that 
Giano della Bella, a well-meaning m^, in order to put a stop to 
the contiufial affrays of the Guelph nobles, who, after expelling 
the Ghibclines, had become insolent towards the citizens and 
quarrelsome among themselves, obtained the law that ostracized 
thirty-three families, and placed the nobles under a severe siirveil- % 
lance. This was follow-ed by plots against Giano, in which some 
of the lower trades, headed by a great l)utcher called Pecora, or 

the sheep,’' took a leading part. 

** Pecora was a man of large stature, bold and of consummate 
impudence, a great talker, follower of evil, agitator of the lower orders, 
ever ready for plots and broils. He was elated with bis mob popularity, 
and being supported by the Tosingbi and other wealthy burghers, he 
dcBcd the Signoria and the officers of justice."' 

This man joined Corso Donati, a turbulent Guelph noble, a 
sort of Florentine Catiline, and after a tumult they drove Giano 
out of the city iu 1294. 

Then followed the fatal disputes between the Cerebi and the 
Donati, upon which was afterwards engrafted the feud between 
the Bianclii and the Neri, who came originally from Pistqja. Af- 
ter many disorders, the Neri asked Pope Boniface VIII. to in- 
tcifeie, and the latter sent them Charles of Valois, brother of 
Philip Ic Bel, and who was then trying his fortune iu Italy. 
Charles came in November, 1301, violated all his promises, sur- 
rounded himself with tlic factious Neri, recalled Corso Donati 
and the other outlaws, who began to plunder and murder the 
Bianchi, setting fire to their hoiyses, and carrying away their 
daughters by force. This lasted six days. The Priori receiving 
no assistance from the citizens, who were either wicked or pu- 


takfcii from the higher trades, uho were cl)anged everj two months, and who consti- 
tuted the executive j a council of credenza of 80 citizens, a council of the people com- 
posed of l 80 members, not nobles. These two councils, whose members were changed 
every year, deliberated on all matters laid before lliem by tlic signoria or executive, 
after which the result of their dclibeiatious was laid before another council of liJO, 
composed of nobles and burghers, which gave its final opinion. Sismondi adds a fourth 
council, which he calls genera/, consisting of oOO citizens of all classeaj but Machiavelli 
says that the credenzu and the council of the people united constituted the general 
council. Sismondi observes, that with all this multiplicity of councils in one city, the 
general parliament of the people becan^unnecessary, and of rare occurrence. 
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sillanioious/’ left their office^ and were succeeded by the worst of 
the triumphant party. 

^^The families of Donati, Rossi, Tornaquinci, Uostichi, committed 
great depiedations and atrocities. The young men of the latter extorted 
from their intimate friends, under pretence of guarding their 
properly while they stole it. They had torture-instruments in their 
houses, in the new market m the midst of the city, with which, in broad 
^y-light, they tortured peb]^e in order to extort money from them/’ — 
Vino, Cronma, lib. xi. p. 107. 

Many horrors were committed against women, both married and 
single; many orphans and old men were robbed of their all, and 
then exiled from the city. Men were accused of having conspired 
and made to confess, and then fined a thousand florins each ; and 
the stupid people cried out death to the traitors.’’ Charles of 
Valois tilled his coffers by confiscations or forced contributions, 
which he extorted from many citizens by threats of sending them 
prisoners into Apulia. In April, 1302, he banished a number of 
families of the Bianchi, and among others the Cerchi, Petracco, 
Petrarch’s father, and Dante Alighierr, who w^as then ambassador 
at Rome. More than six' hundred persons were at that time 
exiled, and reduced to wander in poverty through the world. 

At last Charles of Valois, the peace-maker,” went away, 
gorged with plunder, and left Florence in a state of dreadful 
contusion. Pope Benedict XL, a good and sensible man, sent 
his legate. Cardinal di Prato, in 1304, to endeavour to re-esta^ 
Wish peace in that distressed city, but after some desultory nego- 
tiations with the leaders of the various parties, the legale was 
obliged to leave Florence, his life being threatened, and the 
reign of misrule became again ascendant. The heads of the Neii 
party contrived a plan to set fire to the houses of the Cavalcanti 
and other families obnoxious to them. The fire began on the 
10th June, and spread through the^ most populous part of the 
city, destroying warehouses, palaces, and private dwellings, and 
no exertions could stop it. Nineteen hundred houses, says Diuo, 
were reported*lo have been burnt. Thieves publicly took away 
the property before the eyes of the owners, who did not dare to 
prevent them. 

Next follow^ the siege of Pistoja by the Fkirentines and tliose 
of Lucca, when the most savage cruelties were perpetrated 
upon the poOr inhabitants, men and women, who had left the 
town through hunger. They had their noses and feet cut off, 
ai^ thus wA’c left to perisji in sight of the w'^alls* The women 
were abandoned to the brutality of the besiegers. And all these 
pebplew»ere ol me common com^y, Tuscans! Talk of Barba* 
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lossa « cruelties after this ! The iiUerfereuce of the pope alone 
saved Pistoja from utter exteriniiiation. 

Castruccio Castracani. the Gliibeline Lord of Lucca, threat- 
ened P'lorencc irt its turn. The moveable Signoria or executive 
of the latter city, which ^\ as changed every two months, was not 
a match for Castruccio, who, to great talents, united prompti- 
tude and secrecy and unity of design, the very qualities in wdiich a 
democratic state like Florence, must, from the nature of its con- 
stitution, be most deficient. The FlSireutincs took Cardona, a 
mercenary oommander, into their scjvice, hut their troops were 
defeated at Alto P^scio in September, 1325. Completely ter- 
rified, they then applied to Charles, Duke of Calabria, son of King 
Robert of Naples, who made them pay in one year 400,000 florins 
for his protection. Luckily for them, both Castruccio and Charles 
died one after the other. Death, as Machiavelli observes, was the 
best ally the Florentines ever had. 

FVesli dissensions and au unlucky campaign against Pisa 
made them again look out for a foreign protector. King 
Robert sent them Gualtieri, Duke of Athens. This man by his 
oppressions, exactions, and •cruelty, reduced tliem to the last ex- 
tremity. At last they drove him aw'ay*in 1343. New dissensions 
now occurred within the city, a battle was fought in the streets, 
the result of which was that the remaining noble families were 
finally expelled. Florence now remained quiet for about ten 
years, when a feud between two popular families, the Ricci and 
the AlbizzI, again divided the city into two factions as fierce as 
the former ones of the Buoudelmouti and Uberti, or of the Cer- 
chi and Donati. The Albizzi, however, had the advantage; they 
exiled numbers of the citizens, and formed a government composed 
of ihe popolarii gras&i. But the lower arts or trades, instigated 
by the Ricci, the Medici, and the Alhciti, broke into insurrcc- 
lioii in 1378, forced the palace, buryt the archives, and after three 
days anarchy, elected a w'ool comber, Michele Lando, chiei magis- 
trate. Lando was a man of natural sense, and the fii\st use he 
made of his power was to check the^rioters, and re-establish some 
sort of order, in which he was successful. • 

Several years were passed in continual tumults and bloodshed, 
until at last the popolani gram, with the Albizzi at their head, 
resumed the ascendancy in 1382, and administered the affairs 
of the republic till 1434, when they were superseded by the Me- 
dici, supported by the lower orders. Sismondi has*passed a high 
eulogium ou the admiuistralioii of the Albizzi. 

"No triumph of an aristocmtic faction cv^r merited a more^rilHant place 
in history. For the space of fifty-thi-ee years the Albizzi directed the re- 
public with a success till then uu€ji|mpled, maintaining themselves by the 
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ascendancy of their talents and virtues^ without eTer interfering with the 
rights of the other citizens^ or abusing a preponderance which was founded 
on opinion/’ — Hist, labert, ch. x. 

One would suppose from this, that Florence enjoyed perfect 
internal tranquillity for this half century. But when w^e come to 
examine particulars, we find a different tale : frequent tumults, 
conspiracies, executions, banishments, until the year 1400. Ma- 
chiavelli says, the town/emained internally quiet from the year 
1400 to 14:33.” However, even this was to Florence a long 
and till then unexampled period of internal tranquillity, and of 
this the merchant aristocracy” of the Albkzi ought to have the 
credit. The republic was all fortunate in her external politics ; her 
two most formidable enemies, Gian Galeazzo Visconti, and Ladis- 
laus. King of Naples, being both carried off, one by the plague 
and the other by another contagion, just as she was threatened 
with destruction. She acquired the possession of Cortona, Arezzo, 
Montepulciano, Leghorn, and last, though not least, that of Pisa. 
Sismondi has given an account of the fall of that ancient republic, 
from one of the families of w hich he is himself descended. Machia- 
veJli says nothing on this last transaction, except calling it the 
glorious conquest of Pisa.” But it was a conquest attended by 
flagrant injustice. The Pisans had bravely driven away, in July, 
1405, the troops of the Duke Visconti, and of his French ally 
Boucicault. The latter, however, still kept the citadel, which 
he agreed to sell to the Florentines for 200,000 florins, wdiich he 
was to share with Gabriel Visconti ; but after receiving the money, 
Boucicault charged Gabriel with being party to a plot against 
the king of France, and had him beheaded ! Notwithstanding 
these infamous transactions, the Pisans retook the citadel from 
the Florentines in September of that year. They then sued 
for peace, oflering' to reimburse the Florentines the money they 
had paid Boucicault, and tovecall their citizen Gambacortu, wdio 
had been banished for his attachment to the Florentines. But 
under the virtuous administration of the Albizzi,” all these offers 
were rejecte^. The Pisans* defended themselves desperately for 
more than a year; they were closely besieged in 1406, and suf- 
fered from famine and disease. In tlie end, the w retched Gamba- 
corta, whom the confiding Pisans had made Captain of the people, 
sold his country to its enemies for 50,000 florins, and secretly 
opened to them one of the gates in the night of the 8tli of Sep- 
tember, 1406. 

F||>rentines did all in their power to reconcile the Pisans to the 
their atmy was preceded into the famished city by waggon-loads 
Gino Capponi, the Florentine commissioner, promised not 
tile tirft^srregard to justice, privileges and favours to the cou- 
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quered people. All in vain ! The most ancient and opulent families 
of Pisa emigrated to Lucca, Sardinia, and Italy 5 the young men almost 
all engaged ‘ in the companies of adventure 5' and Pisa, in losing its in- 
dependence, lost its commerce, its population, and every remnant of 
prosperity.” — Hist, de Libtrtc ItaL ch. ix. 

Such was the treatment one republic received at the hands of 
another. 

The Albizzi, after banishing Cosinp di Medici, were in their 
turn exiled by him. Cosmo, the most popular man in Florence, 
governed tRe republic from 1434 rill his death iii ld6*4. The 
Medici rose to pcTwer like the La Ton e at Milan: first, by 
courting popularity with the lower orders, and then by depress- 
ing the wealthier families, the merchant aristocracy, by which 
they humoured the passions of the people. The constitution was 
not apparently changed; the republican forms continued, but 
Cosmo moved his puppets under the board as he liked. Yet 
Cosmo’s administration was one of tranquillity witluu and pros- 
perity without. He bore his faculties with moderation, he was 
generous to profusion, he Mjas a patron of the arts and letters, and 
we can hardly find fault with the title of Pater Patrice which was 
bestowed on him after his death. 

After a short protectorate of the weak Piero, Lorenzo, 
Cosmo’s grandson, succeeded to the authority. We think Sis- 
mondi has not been just towards that illustrious Italian. We 
do not subscribe to the whole praise bestowed on Lorenzo by 
his eloquent panegyrist Koscoe, but we approve still less of the 
attempts whicli have been made of late to lower his character. 
It would have been a fortunate thing for Italy had she had a few 
more Lorenzos in her limes of need. Lorenzo, in fact, had not 
usurped any authority; he succeeded in 1409 with his brother 
Giuliano, not yet of age, to that influence which their father and 
grandfather had exercised for half a century before, and at the 
pressing invitation of the authorities and of the principal citizens, 
and by the universal acclamations of the people, w'ho were all for 
the Medici. The only real encroachment Loreqzo made upon 
the constitution was years after, in 1480, when the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi, the hatred of Pope Sixtus IV* and Lorenzo’s hazardous 
journey to Naples made it necessary for his own preservation, 
and for the peace of the state, that the government should be 
established on a firmer basis. He then assembled a parliament, 
which elected, according to a precedent sanctioned by the Albizzi, 
a halia or convention, which balia transferred its own extraordi- 
nary powers to a permanent council of seventy, a sott of senate, 
w'ho wei^ to choose tlie citizens qualified for the magistracy. 

Sismondi says that Lorensff was not only a bad citizen of 
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Florence, but also a bad Italian, having allied himseif with Fer^ 
diuand oJf Naples, witli Sforza, and with the pope. He did so be- 
cause he saw the necessity of an Italian league against foreign 
interference, an evil which he, with a sort of prophetic foresight, 
considered impending over his country. In averting this he suc- 
ceeded while he lived, but hardly had he closed his eyes, when the 
storm gathered over the Alps, and the French invasion, under 
Charles Vlll., let loose upon unfortunate Italy a long train of 
calamities, which desolated it for llie next half century, utterly 
destroyed the independence of the Tuscan republic^, and paved 
the way for the delegate tyranny of Spain, which weighed like an 
incubus upon the Peninsula for no less than two hundred years 
after. 

To assimilate, as Sismondi has done, the wicked conspi- 
racy of the Pazzi and their unprincipled associate Pope 
Sixtus IV,, against Lorenzo and Giuliano de Medici, to 
that of Olgiati against Galeazzo Maria Sforza, is to confound 
principles and characters of the most opposite description. 
Galeazzo Maria was a monster of lust and cruelty, of whom 
Olgiati purged the earth, althou^i liis countrymen were too far 
gone in servitude to profit by his example, and assert their inde- 
pendence. The Pazzi were, on the contrary, ar turbulent am*- 
bitious family, who had shared the government with the Medici, 
and abused their power under Piero, and felt disappointed 
because Lorenzo did not bestow on them the same confidence as 
his father. They intrigued with Sixtus IV., who had a spite 
against Lorenzo, because the latter had prevented him from 
usurping the possession of Ciwd di Gastello, which the pope in- 
tended to add to the dominions of one of his nephews. And the 
means resorted to were as wicked as the causes that impelled 
them. An archbishop and a cardinal were privy to the conspi- 
racy for assassinating the two brothers, in which adventurers, 
bravoes, and profligate characters were joined. A holy day, while 
high mass w'as said in (he catliedral, and while the ofliciaiitig 
priest raised the consecrated ''host, which Catholics believe con- 
tains the body of our Saviour, this was tiie time chosen for the 
murder i Is this foul conspiracy to be compared to the sincere 
enthuaksm and singleness of purpose with which Olgiati, Vis- 
conti, and Latnpugmini, after strengthening themselves by prayers, 
.went to meet the tyrant as he entered St. Stephen's church, and 

btm with their daggers in (be midst of his guards ? Let 
aiqr jOixe read the life of Galeazzo Sforza, and say whether any 
be made between suck a monster and the lofty- 
milled de Medici. 

JkimtKo's memory has to answer for the destruction 
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of Piorentiiie independence. Thirty-eight years after his death 
the republic of Florence still ejtisted ; it fell by the arms of 
Charles V., at the instigation of Clement VIL, the illegitimate son 
of the murdered Giuliano di Medici. She struggled hard at last, 
and her fall was not without dignity. Sienna soon after under- 
went the same fate. 

Three Italian republics survived the calamities of the sixteenth 
century, and continued to exist till within our own recollection 
— Venice, Genoa, and Lucca. They were aristocracies, but they 
were at lea^ national Italian governments, and their citizens 
enjoyed peace and iiecurity ; they were thriving, wealthy, and, 
generally, contented communities. At the end of the eighteenth 
century these three states fell, in their turn, smothered in the 
embraces of republican France. The same overbearing perfidi- 
ous policy devoted to destruction the democracies of Switzer- 
land and the aristocracies of Venice and Genoa, and always in 
the name of liberty! Venice, with her fourteen hundred years 
of independence, and her lofty recollections, would require a sepa- 
rate article. W e can only allude here to tlie partial view which 
SisiTioiidi takes of her fall* * Indeed, throughout his work, it is 
easy to see that Venice is no favourite ^vith him, although in 
several passages, he acknowledges the protection and security 
whicli her citizens enjoyed. But whatever the abuses of her 
government might have been, they do not justify the double deal- 
ings of Bonaparte and of the French I)irectoiy — they do not 
justify their exciting her subjects to revolt — the devastation of tlie 
country — the plunder of the city — the dismemberment and the 
base barter of her territory. The, whole transaction is one of 
the blackest character. 

We have been lately perusing the two volumes of documents 
relative to the fall of poor Venice,^ and our indignation at the 
base policy and the cold-blooded inhumanity of its destroyers is 
stronger than we can express by words. VVe think M. Sismondi 
would have acted more wisely had he abstained from making any 
.comments on that catastrophe. It Is a tale that does not bear 
extenuation of any sort There were traitors in the Venetian 
senate, no doubt, and verily they have had their reward. Bui we 
feel for the citizens, and for the country population, who, by Sis- 
mondi's own acknowledgment, had lived so l#iig happy under the 
banner of St. Mark. Who would not wish to see that banner 
still floating to the Adriatic breeze ? Wlio would not rather be- 
hold the Doge and the senators, antiquated as they m^ht appear 
to a fastidious leveller of the present day, gracing^still their 


^ Publ'mljtd at Fbr€%fe in tlit year 1800, 
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marble hall^, instead of either foreign regenerators or guardians 
of social order listlessly watching the crumbling palaces of the 
sea-girt city? All lamentations are now vain — Venezia i mortal 
— but her memory, at least, ought not to be traduced; por oblo- 
quy and insult added to irreparable injury. 

By the fall of Venice, Italy lost its only maritime power, its 
only fleet, and its remaining possessions beyond the sea. These 
serious losses do not appear to us to have been sufficiently no- 
ticed by historical or political writers. By the Treaty of Campo- 
formio, Dalmatia, the towns on the coast of Albania, and the 
Ionian Islands, which had been for ages •annexed to an Italian 
power, were detached from Italy, and for ever. The Italians, 
who were foremost in the career of discovery both in the East 
and the W est, liave not now a single colony, not a foot of ground 
beyond the shores of the Peninsula; they who once covered the 
coasts of the Levant with their settlements, have not a single 
factory there. The Venetian arsenal and fleet, which but forty 
years ago ruled over the Adriatic and the Ionian seas, kept in 
respect the Ottomans and the Barbary regencies, and upheld the 
rank of Venice among the naval powers of the Mediterranean, 
are now no more. They* were annihilated in 1797* 

Genoa, the other maritime republic of Italy, fell by similar 
arts. Bonaparte first invaded its territory, disregarding its 
neutrality; he interfered between the nobles and the democrats, 
the last of whom he had secretly encouraged; and in I797f after 
incorporating it in the new Ligurian Republic,” he enforced 
upon it one of his paper constitutions. This constitution he 
again modifled in 1802, and at last abolished altogether in 1805. 
Genoa was then united to the French empire, to partake of the 
blessings of the conscription, the continental system, and the in- 
quisitorial police. And, as if more effectually to debase his vic- 
tims, Napoleon obliged tl>e members of the government them- 
selves, with the doge at , their head, to dance attendance on him, 
and solicit the honour of being united to the Great Nation. 

Lucca likewise received* its new constitution in 1801, and in 
June, 1805,* it demanded of Napoleon (says Sismondi) a sove- 
reign of his family,” He gave it his sister Elisa, married to Baci- 
occhi, whom he had before made Prince of Piombino. 

Thus were the last of the Italian republics swept away; thus, in 
the name of liberty, were both national and personal indepen- 
dence destrbyed. San Marino, with its 5000 inhabitants, perched 
upon a mountain, was spared, and still survives. Its insignifl- 
cance $a^^d it fro|u the qommon fate. 

We must conclude. The freedom of the Italian republics in 
the middle ages was not that wj?Nch we understand in our days by 
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the name of liberty. It neither secured the lives, the properties, 
nor the honour of the citizens ; nor did it promote their peace 
and happiness, nor guarantee to them even the freedom of debate. 
Their liberty. could ally itself to the most cruel tyranny; it was 
nothing but absolute power taken from the hands of one, and 
placed in those of the many. Of passive or civil liberty they had 
no idet. Are these merely our own assertions? No ! they are 
copied almost word for word from M. Sismondi’s concluding 
chapter of his History of the Italian Republics.’' We recom- 
mend this chapter to the attentive perusal of the reader. 

The liberty of the ancients,” he thus proceeds, being the property 
of the citizens, it was not necessary to examine how far it contributed to 
the general happiness The liberty of the moderns being under- 

stood to be a means by which governments attain the object for which 
they are instituted, namely, the happiness of all, it has been thought 6t 
to examine in what manner liberty constitutes happiness, or how far it 
contributes to it. The result of this investigation has been a conviction 
that the object of men united into society being that of securing to eacli 
other the protection of their persons, pioperty and honour, and respect 
for their moral sentiments, any government which should wantonly 
sacrifice or expose the same,* which should offend against justice, 
humanity or public decency, would beutteriy deficient in its object, and 
ought to be considered as a tyranny, even if established by the will or 
caprice of tlie whole community,” — c. cxxvi. 

The exclusive admirers of the Italian republics appear to us to 
have fallen into the error of viewing that which was only a stage 
in the progress of society as its ultimate end, which ought to have 
been, like that of every other nation, the consolidation of the 
country either by an union, or by a permanent and well-poised 
confederacy. Txoive has Italy seemed to approach this term ; 
once in the fifteenth century, and again in the eighteenth. On 
both occasions foreign invasion has rushed in, and throwing the 
elements of society into confusion,, has removed the prospect. 
When a third opportunity may offer itself, we cannot venture to 
predict; but it would be highly impolitic to hold up to the Ita- 
lians of the present day a return teethe democratic spirit of the 
middle ages as the best meaus of consolidating •them into a 
nation, all experience having proved that it is in the very nature of 
democracy to produce a contrary effect. 
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Art. Ill , — La Grande^Bretagnt en Millhdt Cent Trente^Trois, 
Par M. le Baron d’Haussez, Dernier Ministre de la Marine 
sous le Roi Charles X* 3 lotn. 8vo. Paris. 1833. 

This work forcibly reminds us of the well-known passage in 
Oxenstiern’s letter to his son — You know not by how little wds- 
doni the world is governed.’* We have only to substitute * was” 
for is/’ and France ” for the world/’ and we shaH find a 
similar intimation indirectly aflforded by the work before us. 
M.d’Hanssez w^as one of those colleagues of Prince Polignac who 
governed France under Charles X., and be has produced a work 
which we must regret should ever have been published. We re- 
gret it, not on account of his readers, for some among them may 
be amused; or of the publishers iu France or in England, (for 
w^e doubt not the work will excite sufficient curiosity) ; or of either 
of those countries generally, or of any particular class which 
either of them contain; but simply on account of M. d’Haussez 
himself. His having been a member of the Polignac ministry 
was a circumstance calculated to have produced, not an impres- 
sion favourable to him, but decided<y the reverse. Why should 
he have confirmed this ui>favourable impression by sending forth 
a w'ork like this? Was it not enough that bis participation in the 
ill-starred ordonnances” should have exhibited a fatal ignorance 
of the state of France? Must he also exhibit a w^ritten proof of 
consummate ignorance with respect to England? That a man is 
untaught may be the unhappy consequence of adverse circum- 
stances; but if he values public opinion, he will, indeed, act very 
unwisely in allowing the world to believe that he is unteachable, 
M. d’Haussez appears by his own account to have enjoyed 
peculiar advantages for the composition of his work. During a 
residence in this kingdom of more than two years, he tells us that — 
une alternative continuelle , de frequentation d’unc societe noni- 
breiise et distinguee, et qui paraissait vouloir se livrer k mon observation, 
et d’un isolement complet, inettait h ma disposition des mat^riaux pr6- 
cieux, da temps et de la solituila pour le$ 6tudier et le$ classer. J’etais 
dans une situation nouvelle, stitnuleparje nb sais quoi d’inaccoutume, 
qui s’etendait k aion economic morale ct physique. 

Tout cela agissait avec force sui* mes sens, r6veillait raes esprits, 
leur imprimait une direction et un elan qu’ils n’avaient jamais eus. Mes 
sensations partaient d’un coin dc mon imagination ofl il me semblait que 
je n’avais pas encore fouill6. II en sortait des pensees, des idfees que je 
ne connaissais pas.”^ — vol. il. p. 242. 

We are, tb^efore, not required to grant the indulgence demanded 

■ t'"' ' ' ' ■ ■ — - — — 

• As an English trsinslation of the book baa appeared simultaneously with the 
original h»i?e preferred making our extracts from the latter. 
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for works composed under circumstances of difficulty; neither 
need we make arty allowance for the embarrassing novelty of an 
altered artd a fallen position. This, the author says, is an ad- 
vantage. Hitherto he has always been placed too high to take 
an accurate view of the details of life. 

** Jusque*lk, place dans des situations elevees, je ne Ics avals consi- 
derees que comme des moyens de voir plus loin, d’cmbrasser de plus 
vastes perspectives. 

“ J etais alors aux premii^res loges du grand spectacle du inonde. Je 
voyais plus a Taise : peut-ctre n’observais-je pas si bien. Descendu au 
parterre, confondu dans la foule, coudoyt, presse h mon tour, regardant 
den bas la scene sur 4aquelle nagu^^re je plongeais d'en haul, les objets 
ni’apparaissaient sous un autre aspect, sans que le diamc pcrdit de son 
intcr^t.’^ — vol. ii. pp. 242, 243. 

M. d’Haussez does not enter into any detailed account of the 
situations he has filled; and as the above passage contains such 
allusion to long continuance in high station as might almost sug- 
gest the idea of his having been born a minister of state, and as 
moreover such allusions may perchance have piqued the curiosity 
of our readers, we will therefore give what the author has failed 
to supply — a very brief abstract of such pai ticulars as we have 
been able to collect respecting him. It appears that lie w^as born 
at Neufchatel, in Normandy, in 1778: that in 17!X>, he, being 
then only eighteen years of age, commenced his political career as 
a secret agent of the exiled Bourbons. Becoming suspected, he 
w as obliged to fly in 1799, but subsequently returned to France, 
where, in 1804, he was again suspected of being implicated in 
the conspiracy of Georges and Picliegru. Participation, how- 
ever, w^as not proved, and his only punishment was being placed 
under surveillance. He afterwards attached himself to the service 
of Napoleon, and as a reward for this transfer of loyalty was created 
Baron and appointed Mayor of Ncqfchatel. On the first restora- 
tion of the Bourbons he returned to his former party, and remained 
faithful to Louis XVIII, during the Hundred Days, On the se- 
cond restoration, in 1815, he was nominated President of the Elec- 
toral College of Lower Seine; was elected a Deputy to the 
famous Chambre Inirouvable ; and wdien the division took place 
between the Chamber and M. Dccazes, he adhered to the latter. 
As a rew'ard for this adhesion, he was appointed to the prefecture 
of the Card, and was found so useful in that capacity, that during 
the various changes of ministry that took place between 1817 and 
18^9, he never ceased to be ** Monsieur le Pr^fet’^ of that or one 
or other of three other departments — the Landes, ih^Is^re, and 
the Gironde. In August, 1829, on tfle refusal of M. de Rigny, 
M. d^Haussez w as appointed to his last and highest post, the office 
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of Ministre de la Marine, which he retained not quite a year. 
These are the situations 61evees” in which M. d’Haussez had 
been jiisque-1^ place.” We fear our readers will be disap- 
pointed, and may consider that the situation of prtjfet, albeit re- 
spectable, is hardly entitled to the magnificent designation of a 
place “ aux premieres loges dti grand spectacle du rnonde,” and 
IS by no means to be regarded as a ** moyen d’embrasser de vastes 
perspectives.” Besides, granting the position to be as elevated as 
he pleases^ and admitting that in its nnmetaphorical sense a high 
position naturally commands an extensive view, we fear tiie asser- 
tion is not transferable by aily strict analogy to oflicial life.'^ The 
routine of office is commonly, and we apprehend is justly, held to 
have a tendency to narrow' rather than to enlarge the mental vision. 
Official men do not necessarily see more of the circumstances of 
life because more is laid before them. That which they see for 
themselves may in amount and value be very little : that which 
they see through the eyes of others may be only error and delu- 
sion. It may instruct; but it may mislead them, Tliey may 
ground their judgments upon the partial representations of official 
underlings; they may acquire a contracted mode of viewing 
affairs ; may set up a self-ponstituted official rule of right, and 
insist upon approving or condemning, solely according to con- 
formity with, or deviation from, a standard of their own. But 
though official habits may have tended to contract the mind of 
M, dTIausscz, we arc bound to say that in his observations upon 
the administrative part of our system, he shows more gootl sense 
and liberality than in his remarks upon other matters— a difference 
which W'e are perhaps justified in attributing to the circumstance 
of his better understanding what he writes about. Though he is 
surprised at the unmeddling character of our government, and 
seems to wonder that even the breeding of horses is not made a 
state concern, yet he is willing to admit that some how or other 
matters go on as w'ell as if the government pried into everything, 
and interfered at every step. After noticing the neglect of the 
government in the metropolis respecting “ une infinite d’objets 
qui dans les aiitres pays attirent A bon droit Tattention de I’admi- 
nistration/* he adds — 

“ En revanche, il y a peu de oapitales ou Ics vols soient nioins nom- 
breux, ©u les vojeurs soient plus proniptement d^couverts ct punis, oil 
les mouvemens populaires op6res, il est vrai, par une populace sans cou~ 
%*age et sans habitude des armes, soient plus efficacement reprimes ; oii 
il y ait moins d’evencmens fdcheux et moins de collisions entre les 
diverses cla^s de la socictc, et oil tous ces resultats soient obteiius avec 
moins de de vexations et de bruit.” 

should, have supposed, was a subject deserving the 
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inquiry of a philosopliic traveller. He might have sought to 
learn under what singular and happy combination of circum- 
stances apparent neglect could have produced results such as 
might have been expected only from unremitting and w^el I -directed 
care. He might have sought to learn whether the neglect was 
real, or only apparent; and, if real, wlnit resources were substi- 
tuted, for the preservation of order, by the efforts of individuals, or 
the peculiarities of the national character,,, The problem was 
curious and important; but M, d’Haussez, who devotes eight 
pages to cock-lighting, and a separate chapter to each of the fol- 
lowing subjects — Steeple-Chase, ’’ Le Diner,"' Un Salon," 
“ Uii Bal,’" Cii donceit de Societe," and ** Une Soiree au 
Vauxhair" — has not attempted to solve it. It may, however, be 
observed, tliat something which may serve as a clue is dexter- 
ously insinuated in tlie foregoing passage. Onr people are easily 
kept in order because they have not the courage to resist! Though 
the results may appear favourable, they must not be allowed to 
redound to the honour of England. M. d'Haussez has here shown 
much ingenuity. lie is compelled in the course of his work to 
adduce many circumstances^ wdiich tend to exhibit in an honour- 
able light tlic country which afforded him an asylum when ejected 
from his own. He must know, that ‘whether lie gives or with- 
holds his sanction from the unwelcome truth, we arc still gene- 
rally acknowledged to be a great and powerful nation. That cir- 
cumstance cannot^ie denied. ^11 that can be done is to prove 
that it is not a circumstance of which W'e have any reason to be 
proud— lliat it is produced by no merits of ours; it is the result, 
not of our virtues, but of our vices. That w^e may not be sup- 
posed to misrepresent M* d’Haussez, we shall gladly allow him 
to speak for himself. 

” Le caractcre Anglais a ccla de particulier, que les defauts dcs indl- 
vidiis ou des classes, loin de tirer a cons6queiicc centre I’intGrc^t general, 
tollmen t a son profit. Ainsi, de la l&hete de la populace resulte le 
niaintien de I’ordrc; dc I’orgueil des gens bien eleves, la fiertc nationale; 
de la $oif de Tor, la vichesse publique;,de la paresse d'iinagination, la 
liaine du ebangement et la staWlite des institutions; d^ la cnanie de se 
singulariser, de bizarres mais d’litiles etabltsseruens ; du rigorisrae reli- 
gieux, des luceurs sevbics; du propagaiuJisme, Textension dn commerce 
sur tons les points <iu globe; du malaise dans le pays natal, des colonies 
utiles h la mctropole ; de la venalit6 des emplois, de celle m^me de la 
representation nationalc, phis d aptitude, plus de garantie cbez ceux qui 
y consacrent leur fortune; de la choquante inc^galitc dans la division de 
hi propviete, une hierarchie qui remonte de la famille a Tetat. 

“ Cette disposition reagit de Tensemble de Vordre sociakipur ses speci- 
alites, et fait que, malgrc rincoherence de ses institutions, et les vices 
tres-reels ct tres-apparens de son organisation, TAngleterre occupe un 

VOL, Xll. NO. XXIV, § ‘ z • 
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rang tr^s-distingue parnii les pays ks mieux gouvernes et les plus lieii- 
reux de Tcpoque actuelie» et que, si baut qu’ils remontent, les souvenirs 
historiques ne peuvent trouver de points de coniparaison qui ne soicnt h 
son avantage.^’ — vol. j. pp. 04, C5. 

This may be thought ingenious, but it is not original. That 

private tices are public benefits,” was a paradox maiutaiued 
with plausible cleverness long ago by Mandeville, in Ins Fable of 
the Bees.” We had4)6lieved, however, that the paradox was dead, 
and little expected its resurrection in the year 1833. There have 
been two Mandevilles noted in our literary annals — the essayist 
and the traveller. Perhaps M. d^Haussez had nevW heard of 
either, but his work happens to remind us of^both. 

M. d’Haussez’s treatment of political subjects need not occupy 
much of our attention. What shall we think of the accuracy and 
profundity of a writer, who in a w^ork entitled La Grande- 
Bretagne en 1833,” and in a chapter entitled “ Une Election,” 
states that the poll may be kept open fourteen days, and makes 
no allusion to the important changes in our electoral system 
which came into operation in 1832? Are w^e to regard this omis- 
sion as a piece of that “ complaisance doiit je me suis fait une loi 
en ce qui touche les interets politiques de la Grande Bretagne?” 
What shall we think of the respect due to the authority of a ci- 
devant statesman, who tells that in this country les lois sangui- 
naires d’ Elizabeth qui condamnent A mort le prfetre surpris cele- 
brant la messe, k la perte de leurs biens les h6tes qui luidonnent 
asile, et au bannissement les fiddles qui prient avec lui, ces /oh, 
quoique tombees en desuetude, mbshtent encored W hat sliall we 
say, but that such errors and omissions lessen our surprise ou 
being afterwards seriously told that the prosperity of Jingland is 
based upon corruption? 

Malheur h rAngleterre,” says M. d’Haussez, Ic jour oil ses elcc- 
teurs seront trop honnotes gens j)oui* ne pas se vciulre, et ou les candi- 
dats seront trop sages pour ne les acheter^ elle toucliera a une revo- 
lution : les elemeiis qu’clle reuferme, et qu’iine faction desorganisatrice 
tient en reserve pour cetto oeuvre terrible, ne soot [)as nioins redout- 
abks que ceux^qui, depuis quarante annees, bouleversent la France." 

Among the prevailing characteristics of M. d'Haussez/a work, 
none is more remarkable than the feeling of rancour which it in- 
dicates towards this country, and the entire absence, through the 
whole course of the work, of any proof of that gratitude which he 

J rofesses in the concluding sentence of his postscript — ** en 
(jhange de Ig g^ni^reuse et noble hospitality qu’elle m^a accordye.” 
Cannotg^ven refrain from saying that be would have preferred 
to seek au asylum anywlrere else if he could; he cannot even 
attribute to us aiiuiable and disinterested motives for the attentions 
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which he confesses he received. No! even our hospitalities must 
be explained in n manner at once mortifying to our vanity, and 
flattering to his own. 

La curidsite qui, en Anglcterre, s' attache k tout ce qui sort de la 
rbgle commune, aux hounnes ainsi qu^aux choses; la vanite qui y porte 
k rechcrcher ceux qui out jouc un r61e marquant, se sont emparees de 
tous les vides que, dans le commencement siirtout, laissaient les divers 
clcmens dont sc composait moii existence. Elies les ont lies cntr’eux 
de maniere k me donner ime situation ckvee dans la sodcte, ct k refaire de 
nioi, cn depit et peut-^tie a cause dcs evenetnens qui in out renverse, im 
personnagc qlie ton cst convenu de rechertheVi it interrogcr , de consulteVy d 
qui la premiere place partout reservee, et dont, inalgre ses habitudes, 
on a fait une espcce d'autonte politique — voL ii. p, 24 J. 

Many a traveller would have been pleased and obliged by a 
prompt willingness in the natives to point out whatever was most 
w'orthy of his attention. Not so M. d^Haiissez; he seems to re- 
gard this obliging disposition as a mere national peculiarity — 
une espece de tic nationar’ — and by no means a pleasing one. 

“ Les Anglais sont montreurs. Lorsqu’ils ont h satisfaire la curiositc 
d’un etiangcr, ils la fatigucnt,.cn ne lui faisant grdcc d'aucun des d6tails 
les plus minutieux et les plus instgnifians. Dans une villc. il n'est pas 
de qiiarticr si sale, d’edifice si rnesquiu, qui echappent k leur cictroncrie. 
Dans une maison, ils promenent de la cave au grenicr, et appellent Tat- 
tention siir tout ce qu'cllc reuferme. C'est k n’en plus hnir dans une 
bibliotlu^que, dans un inus6e, dans une collection d’objets d’art. Ils 
voiis feront feuilleter jusqu’au dernier livre, voir jusqu’au plus rnauvais 
tableau, admirer la pic'ce la moins digne d’attention. II n’y a pas dans 
cet te habitude Ic sujet d’une critique ; si je la mentionne, e'est qu’elle 
peut-^tre consider6c comme une espece de tic national.” — vol. i. p, 6C. 

Even where a fault is not evident, he is charitably certain that it 
must exist. Even our love of travelling, for which he cannot 
satisfactorily account, and for which creditable motives might 
easily have been assigned, can, in his opinion, have no other than 
a discrciditable source. ** 11 faut qu"il y ait un vice quelconque 
dans le caiact^rc, dans Torganisation doniestique, dans les habi- 
tudes des Anglais; car ils ne se trouvent bieii ^ulle part: ils 
paraissent tourmentes par un besoin de locomotion'^ 

Of what he calls the populace’^ in England he gives the 
following picture: — 

La population Anglaise a une recherche de grossiferete qui la ravale 
au-dessous de celle do quelque nation que ce soit. Ses moeurs sont k la 
fois dtpravees et fh'occs. Son instinct la dispose k un etat permanent 
d'agression centre le rcste de la societe. Quand die n*a* pas dc moyens 
plus positifs de nuirc, elle insulte les passans, les beurte, lehr dispute le 
passage. Sa 7mse cst d'une salcti dC^go&tanie ; son langage est ignoble; 
sa demarche est lourde et maladroite. Ses moeurs de fainille ropondeut 
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h ses habitudes dcs rues. Des coups, voilit pour le mari le moyen d'ex- 
ercer sa superiorite; pour la feiume, celui de fairc 1 education de ses 
enfans. On ne s’occupe pas de corriger par les pHncipes ni memc par 
les pratiques exterieures de la religion, les pencbans vicieux de la popu- 
lace. L’instruction qu’on lui donnc sc borne a des tdeuiens de lecture 
et d’tcriture. La seule modification qu'elle procure, c*est de laire des 
voleurs et des filous adrolts, d’individus qui, sans elle, n’auraient Clc que 
ties ttres abrutis par la mishe et la plus abject e debauche. Elle boit 
jusqu’k rivresse 3 elle mange jusqu*^ la saticte, sans goiit, sans ordre, 
sans mesure. Pour elle, I'amour u’est qu'un complement de briitalitv. 
Prise collectivemegt, elle est d*tmc remarquable IdchetL Sa disposition 
turbulente, toujours pri^tc a s6 manifester, est toujours aiscment com- 
prirn6e par le bdton, souvent m6nie par la scale* presence de quelqucs 
ageus de police.*' 

Let not our readers waste their anger on this libel, I'he Eng- 
lish people can afford to laugh at it. They have been libelled 
often ere now, though never yet, in our recollection, by one who 
owed them gratitude — by one who declares that his ex})ressions 

il’auront au moins rieii qui dcniente les sentiiiiens que j’ai voues 
A la nation Anglaise en echange de la gen6reusc et noble hospi- 
tality qii’elle m’a accordye.” Abuse vmore virulent and less dis- 
creet may be found in the writings of General Pillet. But Fillet 
was not a refugee — lie was a prisoner of n ar, and wrote at a time 
when national animosities had been inflamed by the recent hosti- 
lities of many years. If we had thought it worth while — whicii 
w^e do not — to defend the Englisli people against any of these 
charges, M. d’Haussez W'ould, in one particular at least, have saved 
us the trouble. After saying that our populace piise collective- 
inent est d’une remarquable lilchety,’' he proceeds as follows: — 
" II faut Tetudier dans ses imlividus pour y trouver qiielques in- 
dices de courage. Les combats que se livrcnt les gens des pcuple 
prouvent line grande exaltation dans leur colere, line forte volonte 
de vengeance, an grand mepris des consequences de la lutte qu'ils 
entreprenneiit, bcaucoup de generositc dans les precedes du com- 
bat.'^ After describing the combat, lie proceeds to say — ‘‘ Les 
combattans s’en vout ciiez eiux, apre^s avoir depensy dans un igno- 
ble pugilat dix fois plus de courage quil n enfant a des dueUistes 
de bonne campagnky M. dTIaussez does not explain how it 
happens that individuals exhibiting such undeniable evidence of 
courage, should, when collected into masses, be remarkably cow- 
ardly. Let him be spared the needless trouble of explaining the 
imaginary paradox. The fact is not as he represents it. Oni 
populace prise collectiveinent is not cowardly. But we be- 
lieve we ca||>UMdrrstand the reason why M. d’Haussez has assumed 
the ‘Contrary. Driven from his country by a sanguinary tumult, 
which was followed by the introduction of a more popular system, 
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lie fled hither, where he finds a more popular system also intro- 
duced — a change which he is told is equivalent to revolution; and 
he witnesses ‘while among us, the secure completion of a bloodless 
reform. In London he can find no parallel to the emeutes of 
Palis. With the utmost ingenuity, the most unpopular hyper- 
conservatives could scarcely contrive to have it believed, even by 
women, that their lives were in danger; and though high pre- 
miums were offered for a victim, no would-be hostage for expiring 
Toryism cocild hold foitli to symparfiy as an evUlencc of bis suf- 
ferings any nobler document than a glaziers bill. Whence this 
moderation ? Whence this remarkable difference between the con- 
duct of the people in linglaud and in France? To have attri- 
buted llic difference to our respect for the laws — to our love of 
order — to our less excitable and more reasoning minds — to our 
confidence in the powder of obtaining redress by safe, legal and 
constitutional means — to anvthing, in short, that w'ould have im- 
plied a compliment to the national character or the institutions of 
the land, was foreign from d’Haussez*s purpose. He looked 
around for some other reason, and ‘‘cowardice” rewarded his 
search. “ Pci haps the people are quiet only from want of cou- 
rage.’^ Happ) thought! That individually they are brave is too 
notorious for denial; hut col/cciivc/j/, hi them be cowards. It 
sounds paradoxical; but never mind that! Happy the arguer 
who, to suit Ids purpose, can alwajs find a ready paradox even 
half as good as this ! 

Turning from M. d^IIaussez’s comments upon classes, let us 
next see how ho treats professions. We know not by what studies 
this ci-devaut Piefet, and Ex-ministre de la Marine, has quali- 
fied himself to pionouiice with oracular confidence upon the state 
of medical science in England. That he has bestowed upon it a 
very successful alteutiou we must be ^^ermitted to doubt, from the 
fact of his having confounded surgeons with apothecaries, and 
appearing to suppose that Sir Aslley Cooper, or Mr. Brodie, are 
remunerated only as venders of drugff. We may estimate, by this 
•circumstance, the respect due to the authority whieV boldly tells 
us that in England 

“ r absence d’etudes suivies borne k des donnees tres-vagues ct tres- 
siij)crficiellcs les coimaissaiices medicates. Des remkdes energiques, pris 
li pen pres an hasard dans une pharmacie, de rempirisme, voila les 
inoyens. Unc guiiice que Ton depose sans dclicatessc dans la main de 
I’Escnlape a la lin de ebaque visile, et qu’il re^oit sans bqgte, voila le 
resnitat.” ... “ Nnllc part enfin, Tart n’est exerce avec nn mepris plus 

compkt d/‘s ri^gfes /f.s plus vulgaircs, avec une abnegation plus absolue de 
toutc espere de misonnement,'^ ... ** Les renifedcs ^mergiques forraent.le 
fond des prescriptions des praticiens^Vnglais. L'ak'ool enirc dans laplu^ 
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part des preparatiomi et toujours de la niani(!;re la uioins ration neile.’' . . . 
“ Je connais une femme qui, par le conseil de son ni^decin, boit ime pnte 
d\au*de~vie par jour; et, chose inexplicable^ cc regime a dej^i six annees 
de dmee 

** Chose inexplicable!*’ Yes, truly! But there is another chose 
inexplicable” which he is not afraid to admit — Cependant la 
long^vitfe est d pen pres la meme qu en France” — not merely ** a 
pen pres mfenie/y)ut much greater. It is but the other day that 
a French academician published a table of the rates cf mortality 
in the different states of Europe, by which it appears that while 
in France the annual mortality is 1 in 39, iu England it is only 
1 in 58; in Scotland, I in 59, and in Ireland, 1 in 53. 

This, one would have supposed, would have produced some 
diffidence in the justice of his sweeping accusations. Not at all — 
facts may be stubborn things, but they are not so stubborn as 
our Baron’s confidence in his own correctness — “ Qu’en con- 
dure,” he asks, “ sinon que la science du inedecin ne contribue 
^ la conservation de la vie que dans une proportion bien faible, 
lorsque son ignorance ne I’abrege pas dans une proportion plus 
forte?” We admit the inTerence if the premises wcic correct; 
but it so happens that a comparison, not of this country with 
others, but of recent with distant periods, shows a marked cor* 
respondence between diminished mortality and improvements in 
the art of healing. We are therefore led, not to that which 
M. d’Haussez regards as the only possible conclusion, but to 
another much easier and more obvious — namely, tliat he is 
utterly and ridiculously mistaken, and has written a chapter, 
which, if it ever meets the eyes of the Dnpuytrens and Majendies 
of his own country, will in all probability be greeted only by a 
contemptuous smile. 

M. d’Haussez next records* his opinion of our clergy. Willi the 
confidence of one who has been accustomed, as he tells us, to 
tiake extensive views from an elevated position, he thus summarily 
proclaims th^ir general character. In answ'cr to tlie question 

Qu’est-ce qu’un eccl^siastique cn Angleterre?” he writes, 

e’est uii homme d’unc grande naissance, entoure (fuiie nonibrcuse 
famille, pourvu d’un riche benefice, vivant dans le luxe, participant a 
tons les plaisirs, k touies les jouissances du monde ; jouant, cliassant, 
daiisant, se montrant aux theatres, ne se pieplant pas dc gravitc lorsque 
son caractfere^ personnel nc I’y poite pas } economisant sur scs revenus 
pour etablitii^es enfaiis ) depensant sa fortune cn paris, en chevaux, en 
cfaiens, quelquefois m^me a\ec une rnaitresse, lorsque cette prevoyance 

f manqup; dans Vun et Tautre cas, dounaut peu aux pauvres, et laissant 
soifr cfe s’eiiT occ|fper, comme (jelui de remplir des fonctions qu’il 
d^daigne, k quelque malheureux d’une classe inferieure, lequel, pour une 
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inodique retribution^ est oblige d’avoir des vertus, et d^acconiplir des 
devoirs dont le titulaire se dispense/* — vol. i. pp. 266, 267* 

We do not deny that there have been, and still may be, clergy- 
men of the Church of England to wlaom some of the traits here 
exhibited may be applicable. But the instances are very rare. 
In the course of a pretty extensive acquaintance with the clergy, 
it has nevier been oiir ill fortune to meet with one such instance; 
and it is highly improbable that during his two years’ residence 
among us, lyiy one such instance should have bcf^n discovered by 
M. d’Haussez. Yet he confidently * brings forward this coarse 
tissue of exaggeratiohs as an average of the whole English clergy, 
and oracularly tells us Ce tableau cst vrai !’* I, ci-devant Minis- 
ter, Prefect and Mayor, under Napoleon and the Bourbons, have 
said it ! Let those wlio have not been equally elevated and con- 
sistent hear and believe! Believe too, on my assurance, that the 
English clergy never attend the sick, On nc les voit pas quitter 
leius dcmciires commodes pour aller s’6tablir au chevet d’lin 
malade, ct lui porter les consolations de la religion.” We un- 
hesitatingly declare this to be a gross and infamous calumnif. Wc 
knoxQ an instance in the West of England, where, in the sunmier 
of 1832, during the most frightful ravages of the Cholera, an 
English clergyman, of the established cfiurch, exhibited a self- 
devotion, a courageous attention to the physical and mental wants 
of his dying parisliioners (and in a parish where nearly one in ten 
fell victims to the pestilence), which, since the time of Mar- 
seilles’ good bishop,” has probably never been exceeded. We 
knoio tliis instance — we have heard ofma}n/ others. M. d’Haussez 
was in this kingdom, and if he had chosen to inquire he might have 
heard of them too. Such being the case, in what terms suf- 
ficiently strong can we reply to the slander which M. d’Haussez 
dings at the clergy of England eii echangc de sa g6n6reuse 
ct noble liospilalile.” On iie les voit pas !” that is to say, 
M. d’Haussez never saw them — ergo, nobody ever saw fuem. 
How can we reply to such a reasondr! Perhaps quotation is the 
best exposure. As there are truisms almost too simple for proof, 
so there arc falsehoods almost loo vague and monstrous for refu- 
tation. M. d’Haussez seems to be aware of this, for he usually 
traduces on a grand scale. It seems a bolder and more magni- 
ficent style of libelling to aim at classes than at individuals; more- 
over, it is a safer mode, and less exposed to confutation. Some- 
times, however, M. d’Haussez inadvertently furnisher the antidote 
as well as the bane. He introduces some specimens tf ignorance 
wliich can be promptly exposed by a reference to recorded facts, 
and by which we can afterwards test the worthlessness of his other 
concoinitaut assertions. Such, Cor iustmicc, is his statement ’re-* 
specting the invariable wealth of the English clergyman* 
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Sa carriere est marquee d’avancej il e\x coniialfc le tcniie couiiiie 
le debut ; il sait si scs esperances doiveiit se renfermcr daus la possession 
d’un b6ti6fice de mille oudouze cents livres sterling dc revenn, ou si son 
ambition peut s'elever jusqu’^ Tepiscopat; mais il sait aussi que dans 
riiypoth^se la moins favorable, des etudes sur le resultat desqucllcs on sc 
montre'^peu exigeant, suffiront pour lui assurer line position lionorable. 
Sa famille ou ses amis tiennent en reserve pour lui uiic cure richement 
dotee, sur la^uelle il residera s’il a le dcsir et Tespoir de s’61evcr davantage, 
qu’il fera gerer par un suppleant h, gages, s*il se decide k sacrifier son 
avenir aux douceurs de sa situation prC‘sente.” — vol. i. p. 

Is it possible that M. d’Haussez, pretending to write on tlie 
subject of our clergy, should have neglected to inforni himself 
respecting the enioUiments of the English church ? or that having 
so informed himself he could have thus written ? Either sup- 
position is difficult, yet one of them must be true. M. d’Haussez 
might have known, and knowing miglit have stated, that the 
average value of English livings is less than 300/. a-year — that 
out of 10,421, which forms the total number of benefices in 
England and Wales, 4,36l are worth less than loO/. per annum ; 
that in 2,274 the annual stipend is not more than JOG/.; that in 
736 it does not exceed and that in .37 it is not more tlian 

20/., or less than tlie wages of a day-labourer: — that moreover, 
in 1831, the number of curates of non-resident incumbents was 
4,202 — that of each of these the average annual stipend was 80/., 
but many had only 30/, or 40/., and some as little as 20/., and 
even as 10/. Sucli is the rich remuneration whicli falls to the 
lot of the majority of our clergy ! Such are the brilliant prospei ts 
of those who enter the profession of the church ! Such is the 
“ carri^re marquee d’avance de recc16siastique Auglais/’ who, 
according to M, crtlaussez, “ sait que dans I'lu/polhhe la moins 
favorable f des etudes, sur le resultat desquelles on sc niontre pen 
exigeant, suffiront pour lui assurer nnc position hononible'’ 

Let us now turn to the more amusing chai acleristics of 
M. d’Haussez. It is so little worth while to be seriously angry, 
that we may ,ps well smile at liis .blunders as frown at his libels. 
It is surely pleasanter, and quite as prolitablc; and a very vain 
writer must be dull indeed if he does not furnish some amuse- 
ment. One of M, d’Haussez’s most anmsing qualities is his 
omniscience — ^he is absolutely the most intuitive and all-com- 
prehending gentleman ffial it has ever been our good fortune 
to meet in print. The very .sight of his table of contents shows 
the vast ex^/ansion of his mind. We find distinct essays on 
almost every subject that. any traveller has ever discussed on 
" Justice, Administration, Marine, Annee, Vie des Chiiteaux, 
Bains *cte Mer, Milage, Les j^'emmes. Relations de Famille, 
line Election, Ijne Stance du Parlement, Clubs, Journaux, 
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Bcaiix-Arts, M6d-ecins, Clerge, Instvuclion^ Eniigralion, Pauvrcs, 
Ilopitaux, Prisons, Cimeticres, Commerce ct Industrie, Regime 
des Manufactures, Agriculture, Forets, Mani^re de Vovager, 
Courses, Routes, Canaux, Fonts suspendus. Railways, Steeple- 
Chases, Combats de Coqs/^ On every one of these subjects, and 
others too, which it would be tedious to enumerate, he delivers 
his opinion with equal confidence and decision; and we are bound 
to admit that there is no appearance of his having bestowed his 
attention otherwise than impartially, and more on any one of 
these subjects than on any other. Indeed, we may say, that there 
is evidence of what* might perhaps be considered an excess of 
impartiality, a leaning towards those subjects, which, from their 
relative slight importance, are most likely to be neglected, and of 
which a lengthened notice was least to be looked for at his hands. 

Thus the Ex-ministre de la Marine, who devotes eif^ht pages 
to cock-fighting, discusses the British navy in three and a half, 
T’he Ex-deput6, who gives twenty-three pages to the Beaux- 
Arts,'^ and twelve to the economy of the stable, gives to “ une 
Seance du Parlcment’’ only su’. Thus, like some professional 
men, wlio are scrupulous in their avoidance of whatever might be 
considered to smell of the shop,” M. d’Haiissez dilates most 
largely on those topics on which he would be presumed least 
cojnpetent to offer an opinion. The information which he gives 
oti these manifold subjects is frequently novel and remarkable. 
In speaking of our horses, he says, that, ** a Fexceptioii de la 
course, de la chasse, et du transport de la hiere et du chaibon 
dans les villes, tons les genres de chevaux sout employes ;i tous 
Ics usages, sans egard pour leurs forces relatives et leurs formes.” 
Really! nevertheless we never saw a hull’s finedimbed palfjey at 
the plough, nor a hairy-heeled cart-horse used as a roadster. In the 
chapter on Agriculture, we are told, that w here the game is veiy 
abundant “ on depose lo bl6 dans des trous fails a la main, el eii 
le recoiivre au ino^en du riiteau” — an expensive method of sow- 
ing, but found advantageous, en raison du travail qii’olle 
procure A des bras qui, sans elle, rcsteraieut sans egiploi.” How 
pleasant it is to see that prodigality of ratiocination which can 
supply good reasons even for circumstances which do not exist! 
We also learn that our clover and turnip fields are appropriated 
exclusively to our sheep, which are fed upon them all the year ! 
We learn that “ ce qui manque essentieilement A ragriculturc 
Anglaise, c Vst riiabitude et I’intelligence des irrigations.” It does 
not seem to have occurred to him that in our rainy climate irri- 
gation is seldom much required, and .that it is confmonly more 
essential to practise draining. 

We have a good many pagea^iipon the ManiAre de Voyager,” 
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in which he sa) s, On a rcmarque que les chevaux qui, en Angle- 
terre, trainent les diligences, voiit plus vite que ceux aft’ect^s an 
m^me service en France, et que cepeiulant nos voitures ne 
inettent pas plus de temps parcourir une distance donn6e.” 
Are we then to understand that French diligences go at the 
rate nine miles an hour including stoppages? — because it is 
notorious that English stage-cpaches are every day doing that and 
more. It seems, however, according to M. d^Haussez, that our 
coaches ought to travel a great deal faster. Their want of supe- 
riority over the French in expedition is accounted Vor by their 
frequent delays! 

Cette anomalie,’^ says M. (fHaussez, s explique par I’ordre ap- 
porte dans ce genre de service. En Angleterre, ks stations sont plus 
repetceSf soit afin de procurer aux voyageurs la facilite de satisfaire Ic 
goUt tout national des repas frequens, soit pour favoriser celiii non inoins 
prononce des conducteurs pour la bierc et les liqueurs fortes.” 

We adduce this familiar instance as a specimen of the sort of 
accuracy which M, d^Haussez displays in nratters of liiglier 
moment, and W'e prefer a subject thus familiar, because the 
erroneous absurdity of the staiemeut will be at once evident to 
every one of the many thousands who have travelled in stage- 
coaches. If M. d’Uaussez ever condescended to employ such a 
vehicle, his must indeed have been a singular lot if he found 
reason to complain of the too great frequency of meals and the 
too ample time allotted to them. We doubt if it would be easy 
to find many public conveyances which systematically indulge “ Ic 

gofit tout national des repas frequens” oftener than tluee times 
in the twenty-four hours. It is almost needless to say that the 
“ anonialie,” like many other ‘‘ anomalies’^ in this book, is entiiely 
of M. d’Haussez’s own creation. Like the pseutlo-philosophers, 
who, eschewing the vulgar test of w’eights and scales, sal down to 
inquire why a dead salmon is^ heavier than a live one — he liist 
conjures up a difficulty which does not exist, and then jacks his 
invention for facts and reasonings in order to account for it. 

We have mentioned not only the universality of his knowledge, 
but the intuitive quickness of his perception. No where, per- 
haps, are both these qualities more amusingly displayed than in 
his visit to Sir W. Scott at Abbotsford. We must piemise that 
M. d’Haussez, by his own account, does not speak English, and 
he has evidently so little knowledge of the language as to talk of un 

roast beef,” and not to know that “ cowfortable” is an adjective.* 
This word i^tnude the subject of a separate chapter, thioughout 

* There is scarcely an English word or proper name correctly spelt through the 
book. We Ueve catehs and cateU for catches; JEohvich for Woohrich; greyhmid's 
for gne^Q%nd ; fmth heauSr hear, hear; anC fifty others quitfe as ridiculous. 
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which it; plays the part of a uoiui substantive. Thus provided with 
the means of conversation, M. d’Haussez went to visit Sir Walter 
Scott, who, it ^leems, was not sufficiently conversant with French 
to talk it. All the conversation which passed between Sir Walter 
Scott and M. d’Haussez was therefore carried on in two languages, 
each speaking his owm. Sir Walter, moreover, was at thaHiine 
much broken m health and spirits. 'Hie visit too was of short dm u- 
tiom Tlie guest appears to have come one day and returned the 
next, talked during the evening almost exclusively to the daughter 
of Sir Waltei^, and had little conversation with the great novellist 
himself till tlie following niorning. Means less promising and 
opportunities more scanty, we should have thought, could scarcely 
have been imagined for appreciating the social qualities of the 
distinguished poet. But no — we must suspend our commiseration. 
The means and opportunities seem to have been amply sufficient 
for enabling such a mind as M. d’Haussez to fathom such a mind 
as Sir Waller Scott’s. Sir Walter showed him his library in the 
morning before M. d’Haussez’s departure, and then says the 
guest ; — 

Ce fut (Ians cette conversation que je pus jnger du genre de soji 
esprit, et ni’assurer que, pour brilior, sou imagination avait besoin de 
I’aide de sa ])limic. Avare des leflexions, il ne les exprimait (|uc d’une 
luanicre succincte et peu relevec : les aper^us de qucique etendue scin- 
blaient lui uianquer absolumcnt. L'obscrvateur, qui avait si Imbilement 
ctudic et rendu les caractiires dc Louis XL, d'Elizabcth, dc Mari e-Stuart, 
de Jaapies I., les usages et les nioeurs des temps oi"i vivaient les princi- 
jiaux pcrsoiiiiages de ses romans, paraissait avoir depense ses souvenirs 
dans ses eciits, et en avoir tout-a-fait clemeuble sa memoire; en un mot, 
Tauteur de JFaverkf/, de Rob-Roj/, de Quentin Darxaldt de V Aniiqumre, 
et cle taut d’autres productions d’un merite fort distingue, ne cherebait 
])as a sontenir dans la conversation Tidee que ses ouvrages avaient donnee 
de son esprit, non qu’il dedaign^t de fairc des frais d'esprit de d’eriuli- 
tion, iiiais parce qu’il nc paraissait pas«en avoir la faculte, ou au moins 
riiabitude.” — vol. ii. pp. 120, 121. 

M. d’llaussez complacently flatters himself tliat, in spite of all 
the difficulties of a bilingual dialogue, be had actually drawn him 
out! But though M, d’Haussez considers the conversation of 
Sir Walter Scott to have been thus vastly inferior to his writings, 
he does not think very highly even of them* lie says the present 
generation, avec plus d’eugoueinent que de saine critique, est 
conveiiue de s’amuser de tout co qu’il a 6cut.” lie thinks that 
liis reputation “ a peut-fetre fete portfee au-dela de celle qu’une 
justice, mfernc trfes-favorable, eflt du lui assigner;” hnd solemnly 
counsels us to mingle with our euthusipsni for his naffie 

un peu de rfcflexion^ tenir en rfeserve quelques formules d’adiniratioa 
pour les cfelebrites d’ua autre ge^e el d’une tMtre epoque, ne.pas 
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doinier a peiisev quc le genie esl chose si rare, que Ton puissc lui pro- 
cliguer, des qu’il apparait, des clogcs que de bien long^tetnps on n’aiira 
pas occasion de renouveler/' 

What M. d’Baiissez cites as an objection happens to constitute 
one of our motives! It is partly because it may be so very long 
before we have an opportunity of renewing such eulogiums that 
we have a pleasure in lavishing them mio. But what sliall we 
say if, after all, this tranchant critic and intuitive inquirer is dis- 
covered to be lamentably ignorant respecting the distinguished 
man whom he went to visit, and concerning^ whom he has deli- 
vered such confident opinions ! Here is the proof. He tells us 
that — 

Tout en affectant tVattacher beaucoup de prix a Tobscurite, Sir 
Walter-Scott est parvenu k s’ assurer une grande celebrit6 et k Texploiter 
de son vivant. II a cm devoir stinmter la curioistc publique en caebant 
soigneusement son nom, et en laissant aux curieux la peine dc le cbercher. 
Ce nom s’est trouve appartenir a uii honorable Ecossais, d’un exterieur 
froid, et dont Tail* simple ctait en efl'et tr^s-convenablc pour deroutcr les 
pbysionomistes qui auraient voulu demander a une figure fine et ex- 
pressive la revelation du myst^re dont s’enveloppait rauteur de tant de 
productions spirituclles. Aussi fut-il, assurei-t-on, oblige d’aider leur pene- 
tration en defaut, et, non moins fatigut de rinutilit6 des reebercbes que 
ceux qui Ics faisaient, dc trabir enfin son incognito/" — vol. ii. p. Ill, 112. 

What is the information to be collected from this passage ? 
That Sir Walter Scott, previous to his announcement as the author 
of Waverley, enjoyed no high reputation! That he was an 
obscure, unnoticed person, and was long willing to remain so; 
that nobody would Iwve suspected him to be the author — that llie 
curious were completely at fault — and that he threw' aside his 
disguise piqued and wearied by the fruitlessness of their efforts to 
discover him ! Does then M. d’Hausscz, who has spent above 
two years in this kingdom and a considerable part of that time in 
Scotland, wiio goes to visit Sir W. Scott, and writes about him 
more than a dozen pages of a work that is published simulta- 
neously in tvvq languages, in Paris and in London, for the benefit 
of either country; — does he not know that long before Waverley 
appeared, Scott was the most popular poet of his day? — that 
when Waverley appeared it was almost immediately attributed to 
him — that not long afterwards a book was published to prove that 
he nnd none but he could have written it? — that long before he 
acknowledged himself to be the author of Waveileyjhe was created 
a baronet, f^ no other reason than as a tribute to his literary 
merit? — that instead of barring been piqued into avowal by the 
world’s and w'earied by the fruitlessness of their eftbi ts to 

discovdt mnii he was,* in fact, comjielled to resign a secret w hich 
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was no longer tenable — which (after frequent endeavours to wring 
it from him) was at length so generally assumed to be known, 
that it seemed almost needless to reveal it, and the announcement 
of which was hailed not as a disclosure but merely a confirmaiion 
of what every one believed? Is M. d’llaussez ignorant of these 
facts? If so, he is ignorant of that which is known to almost every 
school-boy in the kingdom. 

One of the characteristics of a superior mind is the power of 
generalization. M. d’llaussez generalizes much, and in cases 
where '^persons less aspiring would be repelled by the difliculty 
of the attempt. Take for example Ins general description of an 
English park. Thei^ are many who, knowing the diversity of 
scenery which our parks comprise, would feel perplexed in at- 
tempting to give a general idea of their characteristics. But no 
such difficulty occurs to M. d’Haiissez. lie thus succinctly 
describes an English park, and holds forth his specimen as a re- 
presentative of all. 

Un cspace immense, entoure de murs ou d’une palissade en planches, 
au milieu duquel se trouve une maison ordinairement sitiiee dans la 
partie la moins clevee du terrain, et de manifcrea ne pouvoir ^tre aper^ue 
du dehors, voilil ce qifeii Angleterreon appelle un pare. La cloture est 
niasquee par une zone de mel^.zes, de pins et dautres arbres resinenx, dans 
laquelle est pratique un chemin de promenade. La disposition dc ces 
plantations est telle, que, soil de I’interieur, soit de rexterieur, elle in- 
tercepte la vue, ct donne un aspect unifornie, triste et monotone, h tous 
les pares.” — vol. ii., pp. 15 — 16. 

Out of some hundreds we do not remember one to w'hich the 
foregoing description is strictly applicable : all the most cele- 
brated parks differ from it in many respects. Anybody who had 
travelled twenty miles in this country might laugh at the assertion 
that a house in a park is seldom visible from without, and that 
it is invariably surrounded by a belt of fir-trees. But simple facts, 
on which a plough-boy could have s*et him right, are pompously 
mis-stated by M. d’Haussez. In the present instance it suited 
his theory lo denounce every thing in England ns '' triste 
•et monotone and he has regulated his facts accot^ingly. We 
should not, however, have noticed his ignorance on this unim- 
portant subject, if he had not actually written a chapter upon 
parks, in which he elaborately proposes a system of his ow'n,. w hich 
shall combine the best features of French and English landscape 
gardening. Meanwhile he apparently labours under a happy un- 
consciousness that the art has ever been studied in lliis lountry, 
and that Price, Gilpin and Repton, had ever w'ritt^) — and he 
speaks of I’absence compli^te de calcnl du plaiiteur Anglais.” 
In a subsequent chapter he teaches us how to^ value his aut|jiority 
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on the subject of scenery. We scarcely expected that the hardi- 
hood of partiality would have produced an unfavourable com- 
parison in point of picturesque beauty between this country and 
his native land ; but so it is. Le voyageur'* he says, “ ne doit 
pas s’attendre k rcncontrer de ces vastes perspectives, de ces sites 
rian$,deces scenes roniantique8,qui si ft^quemtTient, dans certaiiies 
parties de la France, viennent Jeter de la variete sur la route qii*il 
parcourt.’^ We quote this passage for the amusement of those 
who have toiled over roads, which even M. d’Haussez finds 
iudetensible, through some hundred miles of that^dullest of all 
imaginable countries whicli is ironically termed la belle France.” 
We know not w hat parts of England M. d’^Haussez has seen. A 
veil of diplomatic reserve is thrown over his personal adventures. 
It is possible that he may have seen very little of this country and 
little more of his own; for the French are not habitually loco- 
motive — but he has vouchsafed to give us no details. We gather 
from his book that he has been at London, Brighton, Windsor, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin. Hence may be 
drawn the probable inference that sleeping or w^aking, by night 
or by day, he has traversed the intermediate country, though we 
are by no means assured that his progress from one to the other 
of some of these places was not performed in a manner more ap- 
propriate for an Ex-Ministre de la Marine, namely, by sea, lie 
tells us indeed^ that he w'ent from Edinburgh to Abbotsford, (bis 
visit to which, however, is placed in Angleterre”); and w^e have 
also a chapter on Melton, w hich one might presume would be tlui 
result of personal experience; but as it is included in the division 
of the work entitled ** Ecosse,” is described as being dans iiii 
pays motitenx, bois6, coupe de vallons, de rivieres profondes,'* and 
the author never distinctly says he has been there, wc M^ill take the 
liberty of being sceptical on this point. 

There is much on the subject of the Beaux-Arts,” in the 
course of which M. dTIaussez praises our prints, but without 
seeming to know that the substitution of steel for copper has 
formed an epoch in the airt of engraving, and that but for this 
our cheap £flnd beautiful Annuals would never have existed. He 
tells us that the price of a picture “ n*€8t ordinairement d4ter- 
min^ que par tine Couleur bien noire, et qui ne laisse presque 
rien distinguer,” an assertion which, if he had inquired of Messrs. 
Christie or Phillips, (very competent judges of what determines 
the price of a picture,) he might have learnt is diametrically coii- 
^ary to thc^real truth, inasmuch as brightness and clearness are 
Plund (to ^ihance the saleable value, and darkness tends to low^er 
iit. Having thus demonstrated the accuracy of his researches, he 
distiykises us with ^the comfortable assurance that TAngleterre 
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parait condami)6e ^ rester tribataire de Tltalie et de la France 
pour Ics beaux-artSj” having ushered in his remarks with the as- 
sertion, that ** quelque pr6venii que Ton soit en faveur de TAn- 
gleterre, on est force de recomiaitre son inferiority en matl^re de 
beaux-arts, k Tigard des nations nieme les moiiis favorisees.’' 

We might extract some aniusemervt not only from M.d’Haussez’s 
censures, but also from the originality of his commendations. If he 
finds faults to which we cannot plead guilty, it is but iair to say 
that he endeavours in some degree to balance the account by dis- 
covering advantages of which we are equally unconscious. Such 
foj instance is his discovery that the faulty education of our young 
men (the defects of •which he justly notices) is mainly corrected 
by — what does the reader suppose? — by conversations after din- 
ner ! Without encumbering our pages with the passage which 
conveys this opinion, we will merely refer such readers as may be 
curious to see it to the ^230th page of the first volume ; and if they 
Avill afterwards cast their eyes upon the opposite page, they w^ill 
see a very minute, and apparently faithful description of some of 
the most remarkable mental pecnliarilies of M. d’Haussez him- 
self — given, however, not avow'edly as a picture of himself, but 
under the disguise of a professed delineation, severe, yet just, 
of the English character. We must close our comments ; we 
have already devoted more space to this work than its intrinsic 
merits will seem to have warranted. Our lengthened notice 
must therefore be regarded as a tribute, less to the book, than to 
its important theme, and the ‘Situations yievees” which the writer 
has filled. We have, however, a few words to say in conclusion. 
We carenot how many works like thivS are fulminated by foreigners 
against England. To be told of our real faults is surely for our 
advantage ;fand false imputations rarely injure even an individual, 
much less can they hurt a nation. It gives us no pain to be 
thus attacked; biit it would give us pain if any Englishman, after 
a residence of two years abroad, were* to send forth a work written 
in a similar spirit respecting any foreign nation, and especially 
respecting that great nation whose friendship we chiefly value — 
Erance. Wc do not attribute to France a participation in those 
narrow^ and ungenerous sentiments which are professed by the 
man whom she has expelled from her bosom. On the contrary we have 
reason to hail with satisfaction the appearance of an increased 
desire on the part of France to cultivate the goodwill of ibis 
country, to facilitate communication, and to gain an accurate 
knowledge of our condition, and of whatever is mos(„valuable in 
our institutions^ Frenchmen of enlightened and inquiring minds 
have prosecuted investigations in this country with even more 
ability and success than onr countrymen have done in Frpee. 
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The more frequently and extensively such inquiries are made in 
each country, the better will it be for both. Let us hope too, 
that the civilizing influence of commercial freedom will tend to fur- 
ther the happy progress of union and assimilation. Commerce lias 
ever been one of the chief cementing powers which binds together 
the nations of the earth. Though sordid and selfish in its details, 
it is elevating and humanizing in its general results. An un- 
unworthy jealousy has hitherto deprived this kingdom and France 
of such advantages, mutually derivable from this bond of union, 
as their high civilization and local position would, a priori, have 
led us to expect. But let' us hope that augmented intercourse 
will tend to obliterate this injurious jealouSy, and that, while w^e 
strengthen other ties of honourable friendship, this also will be 
added to the rest. Ignorance of each other will then, perhaps, 
become rare; and few will find it possible to hope that they will 
gain credit for sense or patriotism by erroneous dogmatisms and 
illiberal slanders such as have received our censure in the present 
work. 


Art. IV. — 1. Lettres icrites (TEgypte et de NuOie, en 1828 et 
182}), Par Champollion le jeune. Collection complete, aC’> 
compagnte de trois Memoires inedttes et de Planches, Paris. 
1833. 8vo# 

2. I Moniimenti dell* Egitto e della Nnbia, disegnati dalla Spe- 

dizione scientifico-letteraria Toscana in Egitto; distribniti in 
ordine di materie, interpretati ed illustrati dal Dottore Ippo- 
lito Rosellini, Direttore della Spedizione, 8cc. Parte Primn. 
Monimienti Storici. Tom. I. Pisa. 1832. in 8vo. With an 
Allas and 30 Plates, large folio. * 

3. Examen Critique des Travaux de feu M. Champollion, sur les 
Hierogtj/phes. Par M. J. Klaproth. Ouvrage ornt de trois 
Planches. Paris, 1832. 8vo. 

4. Jneient Fragments of (he Phoenician, Chaldccan, Egyptian, 
Tyrian, Carthaginian, Indian, Persian and other Writers ; with 
an Introductory pissertation, and an Inquiry into the Philo- 
sophy and Triniti/ of the Ancients. By Isaac Preston Cory, 
Esq. Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. Second edition, 
London. 1832. 8vo. 

5. Excerpta Hieroglyphica. By James Burton, Esq. Numbers 
I to 4. ,Qahirali. (Cairo). 1828 — 1830. Folio. 

G. Mater^ Hieroglyphica, containing the Egyptian Pantheon, 
and the Succession ofnhe Pharaohs front the earliest Times to 
iitf Cmqaest by^ Alexander f and other Hkroglyphical Subjects. 
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With Plates^ and Notes exphndfui^jy of same. By J. G. 
VViIkiii5on, Esq. Malta. i^28. Accompjitited by a Voca- 
bulary and Appendix. 

7. Extracts from several Hieroglyphic at Subjects foMi at Thebes 
and other Parts o/' Egypt, With Remarks thereon. By 
J, G. Wilkinson, Esq. Malta. 1830. 

8. Notes on Hieroglyphics, By Major Orlando Felix. With 
Plates, lithographed at Cairo, See, 1 828. 

9. Hierogl^hics collected by the Egyptian Society, and continued 
by the Koyal Society of Literature, Arranged by Thomas 
Young, M.D. FtR.S. and others. London. 1828 — 1830. 
In large Folio. 

If the results of a discovery which has restored to our age con- 
temporary records more than a thousand years older than the 
reputed father of profane history, have been exaggerated by 
Champollion and the more enthusiastic of his followers, they have, 
on the other hand, been too much depreciated by criticism which 
takes its stand at so early a stage of the inquiry as not to afford to 
the general reader a fair view of its actual progress and positive 
results. It will be seen that w'e allude more particularly to the 
treatise of M. Klaproth, founded on the philological difficulties 
which embarrass the question, and on the inconsistencies disco- 
verable ill the writings of M. Champollion during its progress — 
inconsistencies which ought to form a very secondary considera- 
tion with the critic whose object is to elicit the truth from a series 
of discoveries, the grand outline of which must be investigated 
and well understood before we can be qualified to seek for those 
minuter harmonies which must eventually characterize every legi- 
timate system. Objections, however, of this nature, coming 
from a philologist of such unquestioned powers and resources as 
the author of Asia Polyglotta,’’ .while the circumstances and 
progress which are independent of such objections are unac- 
countably kept in abeyance, are calculated to give impressions to 
the uninitiated, injurious to the caused historical truth, and to the 
claims of those who have laboui'ed so successfull^*in promoting 
it. To disabuse the minds of our readers of such impressions on 
the subject of hieroglyphic discovery, and on topics of a still 
higher interest which are connected with it, and to lay before 
them the actual state of an inquiry as interesting as it is import- 
ant, is the object of the present article. 

We have, therefore, placed at the head of it ali^he original 
materials which are necessary to direct us to rational flbticlusions; 
first, with regard to the origin and growth of the Egyptian nation, 
its arts and institutions, and the ages to wbi<;|i these phenomena 
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are referable ;—thefttes which, taking our tone from the classic 
writers , of antiquity, we are too apt to consider involved in im- 
penetrable mystery, and, consequently, fit subjects for unbridled 
speculation ; and, secondly, on the fragments of the of that 

country which have descended to our times, and thi extent to 
which its mysterious literature, so wonderfully recovered, is avail- 
able for illustrating these and the contemporary history of nations. 
To this order we shall adhere as closely as data so multifarious 
and interwwen, and a due regard to perspicuity, will admit. 

At the head Of all ougliMo be placed the book of Genesis, 
that record which every writer of sound judgment agrees to be the 
most ancient in existence ; and which professing, as it does, to 
unfold the origin of all nations, forms, apart from higher claims, 
the only rational starting point for investigations like the present. 
The w'ork next in order, the fourth on our list, contains a body of 
analogous historical information, drawn from the most ancient 
profane sources, which, forming no part of our usual course of 
study, and scattered through the folios of extensive libraries, had, 
•until Mr. Cory’s pul^lication, remained inaccessible to tlie general 
reader. Those who have been engaged in searching for the mate- 
rials here brought together in a portable and well-digested form, 
including, with few exceptions, all the copies and various readings 
of the fragments, can best appreciate their obligations to the 
gentleman who has supplied this desideratum in Kuropean litera- 
ture, at a crisis w'hen the recovery of the contemporary hierogly- 
phic records has rendered facility of collation more than ever 
desirable. This is preceded by the published results of the 
French and Tuscan literary expedition to Egypt, to which the 
leariied world has long been anxiously looking forw^ard ; together 
with M. Klaproth’s hostile Examen and followed by the re- 
searches and collections which are exclusively due to our country- 
men resident in Egypt anci at home, since hieroglyphic inquiry 
has assumed a consistent form. All these we shall endeavour to 
place before the public in the light to which their respective 
claims entitle them. But previously to entering upon this task, 
it will be necessary to trace the progress of mankind and of his- 
toi^ until growing civilization gave existence to the gigantic efforts 
here illustrated, which have caused the country where they are 
found to be unanimously voted the parent of the arts and sciences 
^of Oreece, Italy and modern Europe. This forms the primary 
element of the inquiry, without a clear elucidation of which the 
inquiry itaejhf is not worth pursuing; we shall thus ascertain what 
it is may expect to be illustrated by the discoveries before 

pievintia qocstion too much overlooked — without rushing 
faeadiliqg^^ which it may require the sagacity and leam- 

agito folly to evolve. ^ 
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I. The sun of Egypt had been long on the decline when her 
intercourse with the Grecian staler in the reign of 

Psainmetichus ; and had altogether descended below the horiaon 
before the father of Grecian history visited ths^t; extraordinary 
region about the middle of the fifth century B. C, Her monn- 
mentsj history and institutions were* at that early periods objects 
of nearly as much mysterious wonder and admiration as at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. It is true that the 
twilight of her political and literary glories continued for some 
hundreds of* years later, and that monuments were raised and 
adorned with sculptures, in the ancient hieroglyphic characters and 
language, under the* Ptolemies and Cicsars, and until the time of 
the Septiniian family of Roman Emperors. Several Greek and 
Roman writers of celebrity visited the shores of Egypt during this 
interval, and have left posterity all that anxious inquiry could 
glean from the f)riesthood, who appear to have retained in their 
exclusive possession the sacred Hermaic language and literature, 
and to have been sparing in their communications to foreigners 
until the final extinction of their order. ^ The historical notices 
thus obtained, although innnany instances extreniely valuable, 
would, however, have left the antiquities of Egypt in impenetra^ 
ble obscurity, had not a few native fragments of the day-light of 
her history remained to guide our researches. 

Of these fragments preserved by native historians, and whicii 
we shall have occasion to investigate at some length, the Greek 
and Roman writers knew little, or, at all events, they but ill un^ 
derstood and made very small use of them. As, however, it is 
the results of tlie inquiries of the latter which at present form the 
chief ground-work for antiquarian speculation, we shall devote a 
few pages to an outline of what has thus descended to us, and of 
the prevailing systems founded thereon by modem theorists, pre^ 
viously to discussing what we deem, the more legitimate sources 
for illustrating the great body of original information brought to 
light by the progressive discoveries of the last fifteen years. By 
this course we hope to divest the Subject of much of its com- 
plexity, to prepare the mind of the uninitiated reriUer to accom- 
pany us through a most interesting field of research, and to prove 
to the learned that much light yet remains to be derived from 
seemingly exhausted materials. 

Herodotus has thrown no light on the origin of the Egyptian 
nation, but he has handed down by far the most perfect outline 
of its history from the commencement of the intcfcourse with 
Greece, ascending two centuries above his own tJ!|ie, and in- 
cluding the age of the last independent dynasty of Pharaohs ; 
together with some valuable, ^hougb disjoitited, bistoriegi 
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chronological notices of the earlier and more flouriJiing periods. 
In comiOon witfi Other wipers he tells us that the Gods first 
*reighOci> and that Menes succeeded, , them and founded the mo- 
at an epoch when the arts of civilized life were already far 
'MVaii6ed$ for he attributes the building of the city of Memphis, 
the foundation of the great temple of Phtha or Hephaestus^ and 
-several other wprks^ to that prince. On the time when Menes 
Nourished he throws no direct light, nor on the history of his 330* 
immediate successors, including Queen Nitocris and eighteen 
Ethiopian kings, beyond {((tquainting iia that an hr^reditary hie- 
rarchy wfis co-existent with the monarchy, and that the numbers 
of succeiaive kings and high-priests were equal. With Moeris, 
the last this portentous catalogue, the connected history 
of Herodotus commences. This prince made additions to the 
temple of Phtha, begun by Menes, and was one of the chief 
promoters of tlie Egyptian arts and sciences. This era is fixed 
widi conj^iderable exactness;, not quite 900 years had expired 
from the death of Moeris until the time at which the priests gave 
me this information.”^(l. ii. c. 13.) Eusebius refers the recital 
of his history by Herodotus to the Athenians, to the fourth year 
of the eighty-third Olympiad, or B. C. 445. This was the twen- 
tieth of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, being the date of 
Nehemiah^s mission fi'om the Persian court — a circumstance 
$hich we mention, because it brings to mind the remarkable fact 
that the writer who has been universally called the father of 
profane history, and the most recent historian of the sacred Jewish 
qanon, were * contemporaries. Ascending, therefore, 900 years 
frdm this date, we find that the death of Moeris occui^red subse- 
quently to the middle of the fourteenth century B. C., according 
to the priestly authorities of Hqrodotus — a date in remarkable 
cbincidence with the era ^ of King Menopbres, which the astro- 
nomer Theon refers to the copimeucement of the canicular period, 
B. C. I3S5 — 1321, 1605 years before the reign ot Diocletian 
and Ae slightest acquaintance with the Coptic nomenclature of 
the kings of Egypt will mak£ it evident that both accounts refer 
lo the skme 'prince. Me-ra, Me-phra and Me-uo-phra alike 
the beloved of Ra or l^hra’^ — the sun, the genitive sign Jr 
hpnl^^'ilidifihrently used or omitted* We are aware that Meno- 
been by Larcber identified with Sesostris, and by 
with the Menophis ^ or Amenophis of Maiietho’s 


lines descending frdtn Menes (Manetlio enud SynceK p. 40, ed. 

conlempornr^ for several ages, %sili explain this nun)l>er, ' 
with the kings mentioned in the first seventeen dynasties, 
complete, from t}.e Bo^al P.nii«n MS. id Cory*, 
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nineteenth dynasty; and that the chronological system of this 
savant is mainly founded on (be assumed coincidence of name — a 
coincidence which raises Moeris four centuries above the age 
assigned by Herodotus, but so imperfect, that 0r. Young pro- 
nounced that the name of Meiiophres’^ was not to be identified 
with any kind of certainty among Manetho’s kings/** Here, 
however, we find not only a complete identity of names, but of 
dates; and there is no reign to which the root of the canicular 
cycle, or period of Menophres, can with more congruity be referred 
than to that^of so great an encoiirag&r of the. arts and sciences as 
Mmris. • 

Next to Moeris appears the conqueror Sesostris, at the interval 
of eleven generations above the death of Sethon, who was followed 
By the twelve contemporary kings, the immediate predecessors of 
Psammetichus, who first admitted the Greeks into Egypt. Adding 
the fifteen years of the Dodecarchy, on tlie authority of Diodo- 
rus, and the twenty of Taracus, or Tirhakah, the Ethiopian,, on 
the authority of Manetho, and we may add, of the hieroglyphic 
monuments — ^both these intervals being omitted by Herodotus — 
to that historian’s fixed era of Psammetichus, B.C. C7^2f“l, we find 
the year B.C. 707-6 for the death of Sevechus or Sethon; and 
ascending from this date 366 J years, being the interval of, eleven 
generations according to the Egyptian calculation, we arrive at 
B.C. 1074-3 for the era of Sesoslris, the last great Egyptian con- 
queror. 

But this makes an interval of at least 250 years between l^oeris 
and Sesostris, on the showing of Herodotus, wlio, however, docs 
not mention them as father and son, or even as immediately suc- 
ceeding each other. In conformity with this gap, we find ^ seven 
generations of kings” interposed between the Myris and Sesoiisis 
of Diodorus — equal to 233i years according to the technical 
computation of the priests— which, added to B.C, 1074, will bring 
us to B, C. 1307 for the death of Moeris or Myris, scarcely di£ 
fering from the former results. It i^thus evideitt ttot Herodotus 
has supplied us with two radical epochs of great value, (he risigns 
of Moeris and Sesostris, which form the bb^h^^ries pf the most 
splendid age of Egyptian art and power, as will appef^. in the 
sequel, from the monuments of those princes. ^01. the princ^ 
who came between Sesostris and Sethon — Pheron, rroteiis, 

* Y^t Dr. Young miglit Ivave recognised the name of Menophres in Uiat of Mesphres 
or Mesphres, tlic fiftii king of Manetho's eigliteenth djnasty, vdipm alJ bierologists 
have admitted to be the Moe^rls of Herodotus.. It is tl^e same naine Muh the omission 
of the genitive sign as before. In the Armenian version of £useh1it^s ibAsacue prince is 
called iVIe»m*phres. Here the genitive sign M replaces the N of ^Theou. Dr. Young* 
who refers the accession of Mephres to the year B. C. admiis that it tni^hi have 
been perhaps a century or two later.*^ f • 
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Iieinip 9 inita 8 > Cbeop, C^bren/Mycierintis^ Asychisi, Anysi8,and 
Sabb^on the Elhiopiaa^tbe Jiat is obviously imperfect, the 
nomb^ being adapled to fiH up the interval resulting from the 
ayatem of geueraiiotis; while the fourth, fifth and sixth of them, 
th^ founders of the pyramids, would appear to have beetle trans- 
ferred from an age anterior to the hieroglyphic monuments, pro- 
bably that of the Shepherd domination over the native rulers* 
Herodotus, who mentions a report that the erection of the pyra- 
mids was by some attributed to Philitis the shepherd, coiinte- 
naneus such a supposition^* and the particulars noted in Mane- 
thoV fourth dynasty seem to confirm it. liiodorus, who follows 
Herodbtut on the subject of the founders of the pyramids, con- 
fesses similar uncertainty. 

Next in ^rder follows the native historian Manetho, the Sebeii- 
nyte, the High-Priest of Heliopolis, who translated the sacred 
records of his country into Greek in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delpbus# He likewise commences with the times of the gods, 
deducing the monarchy from Menes, who succeeded them. Of 
the dynasties of this historian, which ^are more immediately illus- 
trated by hieroglyphic discovery than any other Egyptian record, 
we shall hereafter have occasion to speak very fully. 

To Mauetho succeeds Eratosthenes the Cyrenian, librarian to 
Ptoieiny Euergetes L, who translated the royal Theban succession 
froUi tlie sacred writings, but of whose Chronicle the names and 
years of the first thirty-eight or thirty-nine* princes only arc extant 
in the pages of Syncellus* This list likewise commences with 
Menes, the son of Jupiter Ammon and its authority has 

never been disputed. The reign of Phruron or Ntlus, the thirty- 
seventh prince, which commences in the KX)9th year of the Chro- 
nicle, is connected by a passage in Dicasarchus with the Trojan 
war; so that, by ascending 1(X>8 years from the Trojan epoch of 
Eratos&enes, 407 years b^ore die first Olympiad, or B.C. 1 IS3, 
we are directed to about B^C.^IQO ft>f the foundation of the mo- 

* Thirty-eigTit rdgus only arc found in the copy of Synccllus. That one reign is 
Sialtted The tlikty-seeond prince U Htamenetttes 11., 

yat no miner Slamenoiiies S. The sum of the reigns is 1050 years, yet 

gynedbs tsrice aer|u«ims us, on the authority of ApoDodonis, from ivliose Chronicle he 
toOX the list, thift the period was 1076 years, and so reckons it in ln$ Chronography, 
forty-two years in the dates to the thirty-first king, Penteothyrua, rrhosc 
velgU is stated at ^xteeii, Thus wh have double data for supposing the omission of 
gtomeoemes 1., reigning twenty-six years^ S. The twenty-seoond reign is Queen 
llitoeitt, whn sumds the twenty-third in the corresponding fist of Manetho. It follows 
. MW Cfihsjip^ firecades this reign. 4. The sum of the reigns to Nifocris is, in 
hiManedto, 701. Here again we have twentj^-five y^sin 
seemy to answer to Mediusuphis, the twentieiii m Mane- 
correspond enmes between the Theban and Memphite rc- 
fU^icieiU to ktentiiy them, the variation in many names is 
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narchy* Of this record, which ba« be^D here described conse- 
quence of its connection with what kMediateiy follows, we shall 
have occasion lo speak more at large, and will no vr advert to the 
particulars obtained by Diodorus the Sicilian from the priests of 
Thebes in the 180th Olympiad, ajbout B. C. 60, which are ex* 
tremely valuable, and have acquired more credit from the learned 
than most other fragments of primitive history. 

Diodorus also refers the foundation of the monarchy to Menes, 
a civilized and luxurious prince, who was preceded by a line of 
divinities; atid is more clear as to^he origin of the nation than 
any writer we have yet named. The tradition preserved by him 
bears that the Egyptians were a colony drawn out of Ethi- 
opia by Osiris or Jupiter Ammon,* who laid the foundations of ^ 
Thebes, erected several temples, and instructed his people in the 
arts of civilized life.f The Ethiopians are by the same historian 
spoken of as the first created of men ; and the religious veneration 
in which this nation was held from all antiquity is abundantly clear 
from Homer and other writers, who speak the sentiments of 
mankind. 

Such is the ground* w^ork of the interesting but dreamy specula- 
tions which refer the origin of the Egyptian people, their civiliza- 
tion and religious and political institutions, arts and sciences, to 
the upper regions of the Nile; and assume that the Troglodytes, 
to adopt the language of an elegant scholar, but emerged from 
their caves to enlighten and civilize nations.'^ The ingenious spe- 
culations dlluded to, which, from their very general recep^n, we 
almost fear it will appear to the reader, until he has wtanced 
farther in aur pages, heterodox to oppose, were advanced and 
advocated by several of the best and most accomplished writers-— 
Jones, Pococke, Bruce, Zoega, Hamilton, Heeren — up to the 
time when hieroglyphic discovery began to dissipate the clouds 
which had so long obscured Egyptian antiquity; and they con- 
tinue to be adopt^ by many of the literati of the day, in apparent 
unconsciousness of the progress in tjtie discoveries in question, ^nd 
of the existence of written authorities 1000 and l^pO years older 
than Diodorus, which speak a very different language from that 

I I... I ■■ >i>pii . . — I,—. 

* For the identity of the historical Osiris and Jupiter Ammon, live have the authority 
of Diodorus lumsclf, cunfirmed by Plato, and BaOhus, an ancient vrnter cited by Non- 
nut, &c. Tliebes, the city of Cisirid, is moreover known in ScHpfure as the city of 
Ammon; and the dominions of Osirii, as god of the infernal regions, were named 
Amuntj. 

t The tradition goes on to inform us, that tbence it ^pame to pMs that the laws of 
F^ypt and Ediiopia were the sumC/and that the Egyptians learned the Ethiopians 
the custom of deifying their kings, together with hierogtyphie writii\ ami sculpture, 
the practice of erobulniing the dead, and, in a woref, their whole sacred ritual. Heliodo- 
rus affirms that the royal letters of the Ethiopians ware the same with the jiimratic of 
the Egyptians, f • 
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attiib 4 ted to this hiistonao^ the true import of whose stateaieiits 
we bopf to restore and vjihdKate. But we must first proceed to 
notice his outline of Egyptian history^ which, although very gene- 
rally adoptedvwe believe has never yet been appreciated as it 
deserves. 

Diodorus acquaints us that Menes, the first monarch, w^as 
succeeded on the throne of Egypt by fifty-two of his descendants, 
who reigned more than 1400 yeai's. The reign of Menes, which 
is not here stated, is fixed at from sixty to sixty-tw^o years by the 
various copyists of Manetho and Eratosthenes; so that the least 
period that can be assigned to this line is 1^60 years. All will 
admit that the line of Menes continued until the power of the 
Pharaohs sustained its first great overthrow by the Ethiopians 
under Sabbacon, w^o founded the twenty-fifth dynasty about the 
year B.C* 730, as fixed by the general consent of original autho- 
rities. Ftoui this (late the throne of Egypt was filled either by 
foreigners or ambitious aspirants, and its political importance 
confined to the times of the Ethiopian and Saite families. In the 
language of the prophets of the Ethiopian and Saite ages. Pha- 
raoh, the son of ancient kings,** (Isaiuh, xix. 1 1,) had “ passed 
the time appointed,’* (Jerem. xlvi. 17.) Ascending, therefore, 
1460 years from the Ethiopian epoch, B. C. 730, we arrive at 
about B.C. 2190 for the accession of Menes, on the authority of 
Diodorus; this being the actual epoch which had before resulted 
from the data supplied by Eratosthenes and Dicaeajxhus. Again ; 
the interval between the foundation of Thebes by Osiris, and the 
foundlllon of Alexandria by the Macedonians, was reported to 
be nearly 23, OpO years-r-an immense period, expcH^m^d by the 
priests to import lunar, and not solar revolutions. Bl»t 23, (XK) 
lunations amount to lB39i solar years: hence, ascending from 
the Alexandrian era, B.C, 351, this period again conducts us to 
tlie year B.C. 2190— : an. epocli||, which the most learned Varro, 
who lived in the first century B. C., appears also to have had iu 
view, when he speaks of the Ogygian, or moat ancient Tbebes, as 
haying been founded 2100 years before his ovrn age; as well as 
Byzantine Vri ter Constantine Manasses, who, in his historical 
poem, acquaints us that the Egyptian monarchy had stood 1663 
years when overthrown by Cambyscs, B.C. 525. This lasMnen- 
tiqned element, imperfect (as may seen by reference to Ma- 
nusses) except from its coincidence ^vith the more ancient autho- 
rities, is foat made use of, and the only one, by our biblical 
chiropolb^j^^U^sherliud Do fixing the Egyptian era.. It 
is, iiowev^rlTimportant to^our views to have the concurrence of 
such wfihs^f . , . , , 

from Mei^es, as our historian acquaints 
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us, reigned Busiris I.; tlien eight of descendants, seyen of 

whom are nameless, but the last Busiris 11. To this 

prince is attributed the foundation of the city of Diospolis or 
Thebes, or more correctly its enlargement or adornment, for the 
foundation belongs to Osiris, or Jupiter Ammon, the father of 
Menes. Again; Busiris 11. is succeeded by eight descendants, 
six of whom are nameless, and die seventh and eighth arc both 
called Ouchoreus, to the latter of whom is attributed the biiild>- 
iiig of Memphis, or more properly, the rebuilding or enlarge- 
ment of thattity, the foundation of ^hich is clearly the property 
of Menes, as all autlmrities agree — the case here being analogous 
to that of Busiris II. and Osiris with reference to the building of 
Thebes. Such examples of the confusion of the original founders 
with the rebuilders of ancient cities ai'e not uncommon in the 
M'ritings of antiquity, 'rhe two in question are highly important^ 
as will be seen when we come to consider the hieroglyphic regis- 
ters. To Ouchoreus 11. succeeded twelve princes whose names 
are omitted. Next comes Myris, who is again followed by seven 
anonymous generations of kings, to whom succeeds the gVeat 
Sesobsis. 

Let us compare this skeleton of tlie Theban succession with 
the more perfect list of Eratosthenes — the one resulting from the 
verbal communications of the priests, the other translated from 
their chronicles. According to Eratosthenes, the Theban branch 
of the line of Menes reigned during five descents, to whom suc- 
ceeded the Memphite branch, commencing withTcegar Amachus 
or Tc 0 garamus> the sixth king of Thebes, who appears under the 
name of in the Memphite succession of Manetho, pre- 

ceded by five princes of different names from his Theban prede- 
cessors. From this union of the families to Queen Nitocris, the 
twenty-second in the series, both successions are the same, with the 
exception of vaiiatioiis and transpimitions of names, and Numerical 
errors, which are easily detected. Now a comparison of the 
outline of Diodorus with the lists of, Eratosthenes and Manetho 
will show that the accession of the first Busiris corresponds with 
*the union of the Memphite and Tliebim branches in the sixth 
reign. 1. The name BWsiris is agreed* lo differ from Osiris only 
in the article, or sign of the genitive case prefixed, while T'osir- 
tasis is as clearly identical with a hieroglyphic name of frequent 
oGcurrence-^we mean OsirtasOn— the initial T being the sign of 
the genitive, which is found repeated iii the middle of the name 
— fimporting the son’* or ** brother of Osiris Wj^nd a hie- 

, — I 1 — ..n' ' 

* and in the Coptic, and Hct and Tm in the B|ashtpuric, are genitive in 
common with others. V * 
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J'ogtypfbic &Kam|vle^ anaiogous to T’osirtaaisr^ in a Queen Ta-osira. 
a# Bumris IL, tbe eigbdi from Busirta I., will then stand the 
fouri^eenth in the list of Diodorna^ and correspond with Biuris^ 
the fwrteentk in Eratosthenes* Bicheres^ the corresponding 
iimiiein Mnnetho^ stands the fifteenth. 3. Ouchoreus, the eighth 
from 'Busiris IL, will be the twenty-Second in Diodorus, and 
agree with Oearas^ the twenty^second in Eratosthenes (the first 
Stam^nehlt^a being restored to that catalogue.) 4. Myris, the 
thirteenth from Ouchoicus^ will stand the thirty-fifth in Diodorus, 
while Mceris is the thirty-fifth in Eratosthenes. Our means of 
Goilijttiop here cease, because the list of Eratosthenes descends 
four reigns only below Moeris, or to the thirty-ninth; while in 
Diodonis seven nameless king^ succeed Myris, followed by 
Sesobsis X., who thus becomes die forty-third in the catalogue. 

The four points of connection adduced are, however, so pre- 
cise, thati combined with the facts of both series originating from 
Menes, and of both having resulted from the same archives, no 
doubt can exist as to tlieir identity, nor of the integrity of the 
commumcatiofis of Diodorus, thus tested* Had we the remaining 
fifty-three reigns of Eratosthenes, which Syncellus confesses to 
having suppressed, it is evident that the problem of Egyptian chro- 
nol<^y would be solved. 

Next follows, in the record of Diodorus, Sesoiisis IL, the 
forty-fourth king; then an undefined number of reigns, and 
lastly, Amasis, who was conquered by Actisanes the Ethiopian, 
the two last being manifestly the Anysis and Sabbacon of Hero- 
dottts,ias Maraham and Newton long ago concluded* Amasis, 
the last of the legitimate line, being the fifty-thifth including 
Menes, as above, stands the eleventh, inclusively, from Sesoosis 
I., the forty-third in the list; a result which differs not much 
from the place of Anysis, who stands the snnth from Sesostrts in 
Herodotus.?^ But, as before observed, the obscure reigns which 
foliovr Sesoosis or Sesostrts are accommodated to the system of 
generates; and simdar v^tcertainty prevails in Manetho, as 
well as in ^ momimental succession, widt regard to this period, 
while all is clear before it, as will appear^ 

A vety hiapoiitant consequence of die collation of these lists is, 

H'llj-.l.n - 1 - Hr ; i I'i ii>ii >» m i » i ii i ' i.t. . l u i K hi ll I ' l miHi i i i i , * 11 n , nn a»i li . n I U ii . l ii 'm 1 ii ‘ itiii M iiiHi 4 . r iii * I ' .pi 1 

♦ Wfert sJl^y sef^if thiit Uie hitMil of dma Oom tho Secession 

of Sethim, referreS Uto m of ihe fotJoer to Ui« yeut B.C.lors, 

equal to 3661 vea^s# 
mvMioo, B. C. rsO, direct! us to 6. C. 1097 for the Jeces- 
33 y^rs, %!lgned hy Dtodoro^v UtpposeJi the technical 
w fdgOf to a century.’ If to Uiis date m odd the 
Sesoosis, we s,hdi .have the year B. C. 
ts Dlodorui ' ttle agreement ^ these ^Vsuhs 
with the ehUimed from Heroefotus and Thcon, is very Strihmg. 
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that it determines the p}m;e of the great or Sesostgis with 
reforenco to the catalogue of Bratostheiieft^that is» at tho interval 
of four reigns below the coacluaioii of this catalogue. For the 
number of reigna or generations wbkh separates the kings men- 
tioned by Dic^orus* being demonstrably correct, so long as we 
have the parallel list of Eratosthenes to collate, this aifords a 
strong presumptioii that the next interval of seven reigns or gene- 
rations between Myris and Sesobsis, is also rightly stated* The 
importance of this result will be obvious to all who have at- 
tempted to feconcile the dynasties'*of Manetho with Eratos^ 
tbenes ; because the history of Sesobsis or Sesostris being’ that of 
Sethos, the first prince of the nineteenth dynasty^ it becomes 
evident that the preceding eighteenth dynasty, which Sir John 
Marshain, and we should add, Mr. Wilkinson, have placed in 
immediate sequence to the catalogue of Eratosthenes, was con- 
temporary w'ith the latter part of that succession. Farther evi- 
dence in confirmation of this will be hereafter adduced. 

The Sicilian annalist having disposed of the line from Menes to 
the Ethiopian conquest^ reyerts to a contemporary succession 
commencing with Mendes, the builder of the labyrinth at Aby- 
dos, and likewise terminating with the Ethiopian invasion. This 
Mendes he elsewhere names Osimandcs or Osymandyas, in de- 
scribing the Theban palace of that conqueror (the Mamnonium) 
from Hecatasus. Strabo leaves us in no doubt as to the identity 
of Mendes and Osimandes ; for he acquaints us that the palaces, 
labyrinths, or Memnonia at Abydos and Western Thebes, were 
the works of a prince who was known as Memnon, Mandes, 
Imandes ^ %mandes. He again appears as Stnendes, at the 
head of M#iietho’s twenty-first dynasty, and as Amendes in the 
catalogue of Syncellns; and the whole is fully confirmed and elu- 
cidated by monumental discovery, which assures us that the great 
palace of Western Thebes, the temaios of which answer best to 
the description of Mecatasus, and the palace 6f Abydos, were the 
works of one and the same great priiv::e, wbcKse bteroglypluc name 
is Amoii-me^RainBes,and in whom we suspect we have found the 
* true Memnon of Homer and the^ more ancient writers^ Hiero- 
glyphic we should remark, forlmiately stand nnimpugned, 

even by the sharp-set critical sagacity of M, Klaproths 

It is here necessary to anticipate. It is well known that the reign 
of this monarch marks the culminating point of Egyptian splen- 
dour hi the arts of both peace and war, and that hierologists have 
universally identified him with the Sesostris of HeroJ^us and the 
SeSobsis of Diodorusi and, Mr. Wilkinson excepted with Ra- 
messes Setbos, the leaderof ManethoV dynasty. The 
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originai liieroglyphic catialogues published by Mr. Wilkinson, 
Mr, Burton, Motor Feliy^ and the Royal Society of Literature, 
compared with the lists of Manetho, have long shown the last- 
mentioned point to be wholly untenable; and it affords us i\o 
little satisfaction to observe, from a note appended to bis dgh- 
teenth letter from Egypt (see the collected Letters prefixed), that 
M. Champollion had relinquished it before the lamented close of 
his career, with a candour highly creditable to his memory; 
for the assumed identity of Amon-me-Ramses the Great with 
Harnesses Sethos form^ the grand historical piv6t of his ori- 
ginal system. We also observe that this peint forms no part of 
the system of Signor Rosellini. In the note alluded to, Chani- 
pollion identifies Ramses IIL, the last great conqueror of the 
monuments, and the fourth successor of Amon-me-Rainses, with 
Manetho's Ramesses Sethos; and the naval exploits found sculp- 
tured in the palace of Ramses III. at Medinet Abou — the only 
known example of the sort in the hieroglyphic sculptures — iden- 
tify the history of this prince with Manetho^s record (Joseph, 
contr. Apion. 1 . I, cited in Anc. Frjag. p. 174 ), as well as with 
the conqueror Sesostris or Sesodsis, the only prince in the Greek 
annals of Egypt who carried on naval wars. In fact, the accounts 
of Sesostris, Sefsodsis, and Sethos, are so much the same in almost 
every respect, that no writer has, we believe, questioned their com- 
plete identity, except hierologistfe, who, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with the details, continue unanimous in insisting that 
Sesostris Of Sesodsis is represented by Amon-me-Ramses the 
Great. This, however, manifestly confuses the written liistory 
without assisting the monumentah But if we Amon- 

me-Ramses represents the Osimaiides or Mendes of Hecat'<eus 
and Diodorus, as his works at Thebes and Abydos above-men- 
mentioned render self-evident; then, Sesostris, Sesodsis, or Ra- 
messes Sethos, will remain to ^be represented by Ramses 111., 
and the agreement bItween the monumental and written history of 
these reigns will be complete. Here Mr. Wilkinson^s reference 
of AmoR-met»Ramses to<^ Harnesses Meiatnouu, the last prince but 
one of Manetbo’s eighteenth dynastj^, comes in to our assistance^ 
for tliese names are clearly the same. We shall find, first, Ihe 
Amon^ne-Ramses of the monumeiits; the Ramesses Meiamoun of 
Manetfao, and the Osimandes or^Mendes of HecatsCus and Dio- 
ddms; to repi^sent one and the same king ; tmd Ramses IIL of 
tble monuments, tfa Ramesses Sethos of Manetho, and the Scsos- 
of Herodom^ Diodorus, to represent another, 

( to; rigbtorder of succession, although separated 
in Manetho than in the hieroglyphic tablets, a 
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difference that antounU to notMtig io reference to age% so re- 
mote,* These observations will prepare the reader for what 
remains to be developed. We now revert to the subject more 
immediately in hand. 

Descending from Osimandes or Mendes, we find Cetes or 
Proteus, at an interval of five reigns or generations, and next to 
to him Remphis, in the record of Diodorus. But Proteus and 
Remphis, or Rampsinitus, immediately follow Pherori (or Sesodsis 
XI. of Diod.) the son of Sesostria, in the account transmitted by 
Herodotus. •This connection, therefore, raises Osimandes just 
three reigns above Spsodsis 1. or Sesostris, which is precisely the 
monumental interval between Amoii-me-Ramses and Ramses 111. 
as before. So that here we find anotlier coincidence of great 
historical importance, and perfect demonstration of the 'existence 
of two collateral lines in the record of Diodorus* Next to 
Remphis come seven insignificant princes, of whom the only 
name given is that of Nileus; and then follow Chembes or 
Chembres, Cephrenes, Mycerinus or Cherinus— the Cheops, 
Cephrenes, and Mycerinus of Herodotus. Lastly come Tne- 
phachthus and Bocchoris, who correspond to the places of Asy- 
chis and Anysis in Herodotus; and Bocchoris, like Anysis, is 
conquered by Sabbacon the liltliiopian. We have already seen 
that the Anysis of Herodotus, who is replaced in the present list 
by Bocchoris, appears iu the Am^sis of the other line of Diodo- 
rus, who was subdued by the Ethiopian Actisanes. We solicit 
the attention of the learned world to these remarks on the skeleton 
of Egyptian history handed down by Diodorus ; trusting it will 
be found that we have vindicated his integrity and accuracy by 
the collation with Eratosthenes, and cleared up his apparent dif- 
ficulties with, regard to the disputed place of Osimaudes^ &c., by 
our comparison with Manetho and the monumental succession. 

There, are one or two other important points which must not 
be omitted. We have seen that Sesodsis 1., 41b forty^hird in the 
outline of Diodorus, stands the fourtit in order below the conclu- 
sion of th^ table, of Eratosthenes^ which ends with the thirty- 
*ninth reigP'^tbe place of Mendes or Osimandes, iu relation to 
Sesodsis, according to the foregoing determination. The thirty- 
ninth king of« Eratosthenes is Amuthanteeus, whom we are there- 
fore disposed to identify with Mendes or Osimandes; and the 
reign of .Amuthatitssus, sis^ty-tbree years, agrees suflBciently with 
the sixty-m of Ramesses or^Armesses Meianioun, the Ampn-me- 
Ranises ,of the monuments^ wfa^e works prove him^o be the 

♦ ought: not to omit noting, that In the monumcntil catalogues Phtha-Menoph 
succeedft^hls fether A«»w-tne*Ea«til^e8, ai^iWerlftg to the sncoessor of RamessO^ 

Meiamoun. f • * 
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Ostmandefi, or bmandes of Hecateeua, DiodoroSi and 
Strabo. The Hiebao Chronicle of Eratosthenee, as it now 
stands^ would then appear to have the same termination with the 
celebrated record of Amon-me-RamseSf the monumental tablet 
of Abydos. 

According to this reasoning, Amuthantaeus will, in common 
with Mendes, Osimandes or Ismandes, and Ratnesses Meia^ 
moun, &Cm be found in the Smendes or Amendes who stands 
at the head of Manetho’s twenty-first dynasty. A point of con- 
nection is thus obtained ♦for regulatii^ and r^onciling the 
systems of Eratosthenes and Manethd. T Ive twenty-first and fol- 
lowing dynasties will immediately succeed the present list of 
Eratosthenes, and the dates stand thus: — The periods of the 
twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth dy- 
nasties, which are followed by the Ethiopians, sum up 3B3 years. 
Adding this period to the Ethiopian era, B.C. 730, we arrive at 
B.C. 1 113 for that of Smendes, Ismandes or Osimandes, and of 
the twenty-first dynasty. To this date if we add the sum of the 
llieban catalogue, 1076 years, we^ arrive at B.C. ^189, for the 
accession of Menes, before determined from Eratosthenes and 
Diodorus, &c., to the year B.C. 2190. This result, we admit, 
makes the Amuthantaeus of Eratosthenes, and the Smendes or 
Amendes of Manetho, to hav«j^ been predecessor and successor, 
rather than the same person. It however brings them together, 
and we can scarcely hope for greater exactness in such remote 
epochs. 

Again, if the identity of Armesses Meiamoun, the sixteenth 
prince of the eighteenth dynasty, with the monumental Amon- 
me-RatnsCs, and consequently with Osimandes, Mendes, Smendes 
or Atnendes atid Amuthantseus, be allowed*— *and we do not see 
how it can be disputed^it vrill follow that the dynasties of 
Manetho branch out into two successions from the death of this 
great prince, who Spears in every list ; and that the latter part of 
the eighteenth, together with the nineteenth and twentieth Dios- 
polite dynasties, were contemporary with the twenty-first, twenty- 
second, twentyi-thini, and twenly4barth dynasties of Tanites, Bu- 
bastiles, and Sai'tes,— both successions temiinaling at the Ethio- 
pian conquest— agreeably to the former results from Diodorus. 

line consists wholly of the house of Thebes; the other of 
fatoliles from lower Egypt, reigning probably at Heliopolis or 

extending their downion into Thebais 
of the Diospolke liiie> (as was the case with the 

S 1^4 or Bpbastite family, whose sculptures, those of 

appear on the wails of the temple of 
ihbupi generally conCned to Lower Egypt. 
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Apparent confirmation of this view i()f tO be found in ^he cir- 
cumstance, that the Pharaohs wbp Im bnded in the Necro- 
polis of Thebe?, are wholly confined to the Diospolite race, de- 
scending to the kings of the twentietli dynasty and no lower, as 
Chainpollion, Wilkinson and all authorities agree*. Does not 
this fact exclude the Tanites and Bubastites from the place as- 
signed them by CbampoUion and the majority of critics, as suc- 
cessors to the Diospotites on the Theban TIjrone ? Does it not 
force their reign into some other part of Egypt, as a collateral 
succession? ^11 this is in agreement with the double termination, 
determined by Herojiotus and Diodorus, in the conquest 'of both 
Anysis and Bocchoris by Sabbacon, and with the kings of the 
Egyptians who reigned at the commencement of the ninth century 
B, C., as fixed by Q, Kings, vii, 6. 

Finally, the periods of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties 
of Dipspolites sum up 344 years in the oldest copy, that of 
Africauus. Ascending therefore 344 years from the Ethiopian 
epoch, B. C* 730, we arrive at B, C, 1074 for that of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, commencing with Bamesses Sethos, or Sesostris. 
Now, reference to the preceding observations will show that this 
is the identical epoch of Sesostris determined by the oldest au- 
thority on this subject, Herodotus. Again, if to this date we add 
the reign of Amenophis, the last ku^g of the eighteenth dynasty, 
nineteen years and a half, we oblain B. C. 1094 for the death of 
Armesses Meiamoun, whose accession, sixty-six years higher, 
will fallB.C. 1160. We have already seen that the Theban 
and Taoite catalogues unite in Amuthantseus and ^meudes, in 
the year B. C. U 13, an intermediate date. Are not such results 
irresistible ? We have thus a clear double line descending from 
Bamesses Meiamoun, or Amou-me-Bamses as we had formerly 
seen a double line resulting from Manelho’s eighteenth dynasty, 
and the successions of Eratosthenes and Diodorus termiuating 
and originating in tlie same great prince, wbo was probably the 
only monarch of the ages before t4e Ethiopian overthrow who 
ever held undivided sway over Egypt, We admit, however, tliat 
* there was in every age a paramount king, having the title of Phra 
or Pharaoh, the Suw.”'’*^ 


* That ths form of the Egyptiaa govermaetit was in the hrU PenUrchai, arc 
think may be inferred, 1st, from Cm live families of which Manelho composed' tlie 
history (Syncel. ubi supra). These appear from the dynasties to have consisted of 
ThinUes, Memphites, Heradeot% Dlospolites and Tanite^ all of which^nay he proved 
to have been at first contdtnpomy, ana to have progressively merged im a monarchy, 
gd, The geographical nomenclature of ancient Egypt proves that the smral divisions 
of the country were separately planted bv the sousbf Hizraim, as Pathroe, Caphtor, 
^Noph, &c. 3d, The government Of the Pit&lStlnef, an Egyptian colony of an age anterior 
to Abraham, was pentarchal, ohe Of the #ve lords noldiifg the kingly offici under 
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Wewhave already seen that to B^ousiris IL, the fourteenth of the 
most ancient The^bair line, Diodorus attributes the rebuilding or 
enlargement of Thebes ; and that this name is closely allied to 
the monumental Osirtasen — B’ousiris II. standing as Bicheres, 
the tifteenth of the corresponding list of Manetho. Now it is 
a most remarkable fact, that the hieroglyphic praenomen or signet 
of Osirtasen L (a name of similar import) stands the fifteenth in 
the tablet of succession discovered by Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Burton in 1825, iu a chamber of the '^rheban temple of Karnak. 
To his reign, moreover, belong the oldest monft merits whose 
founders can be identified. He appearsn as the first restorer 
of the temple of Karnak, and his works abound in upper, middle and 
lower Egypt. Although we possess the signets of his predeces- 
sors, yet nothing more than obscure inscriptions can be traced to 
any of tfaem. It follows that the reign of Osirtasen marks a de- 
ci(fed epoch of art, in agreement with the notice of B*ousiris pro- 
duced by Diodorus, The accession of Biuris, the fourteenth 
in the list of Eratosthenes, corresponding with B’ousiris II. in 
Diodorus, falls in the 39^th year of thelTiebau Chronicle, a date 
synchronous with B. C. 1795; and accordingly, to this period, 
and no higher, can the hieroglyphic calendar, in which the in- 
scriptions from Osirtasen I. to Caracalla are dated, be referred. 
This is, ill fact, the epoch of ibe revival of the arts and restoration 
of the temples, after their desWation by the Shepherd spoilers, and 
^rees fully with the rebuilding of Thebes ascribed to B’ousiris. 
The absence of previous hieroglyphic monuments bespeaks the 
Shepherd period, and their sudden appearance at this time is 
itself inditative of some great political change— doubtless oc- 
casioned by the recovery of the liberties of Egypt. This change 
we cannot, with ChampOllion and his followers, consent to refer 
to the age of Atnos, the seventh successor of Osirtasen, and 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty; because such a supposition 
places the ^hephii^d domination, under which the temples of 
Egypt were desecrated a^ overthrown, (as we learn from Ma- 
oetho,) in adlourishing, age of the arts. We therefore adopt the 
older system of Josepbus^ and Afiicauits, who refer tli| Shepberds 


parsat isgyptian PhamQli being tJic prototype of the rhilbtine Abimelecfa. 

plartglines {^orrotved much froiti the Egyptians* as llte symbol of 

was, Ibr example, common to both. This view, we conceive, wlU eaplaiu 
in the age of Joseph, wUwtwtfe dfliooU to ireeoncile with 
d^ynasUes. It wlU lessen the dtSSooliias which mm^ learned men 
oontemporary successors in Igter Sge«. The rank of Abime- 
as well as that of Fbamo}}, and mnalped with th« isost powerful 

i the irrviftiouQf the Shepherds to bavw occurred 
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to tlic iifteenth d)?nasty, rather than the more popular theory of 
Euscbiiis and Syncellus, which places them in the seventeenth. 

Again, the second Ouchoreus, the rebuilder of Memphis, 
stands the twerity-secojul in I)iodorus’ outline, corresponding 
with Ocaras, the twenty-second in Eratosthenes. Now Amos, 
the seventh from Osirtascu I., stands the twenty-second in the 
nioninnental series resulting from a collation of the tablets of 
Karnak and Abydos — these being irrefragably connected by the 
St lies of reigns from Beni Hassan produced by Major Felix. 
The inimediaie predecessor of Amos was Hakor, whose signet, 
found with his name attached, contains the symbolic characters 
expressive of the nadie of the goddess Srae or Tme, which is 
phonetically expressed in the signet preceding that of Amos in 
the tablet of Abydos — a mode of variation common on the mo- 
numents, and which has, in this instance, occasioned Ilakor to 
be still referred to the lists of unplaced kings by all the hierolo- 
gisis. In accordance with this, the signet which we refer to Ilakor 
has remained unappropriated — the only example in the series 
from Osirtason I, to Ramesses HI. Our view' is confirmed by 
the corresponding name Ouchoreus, or Ocaras, in the lists of Dio- 
(loi us and Eratosthenes, and Hakor*s inscriptions are found in 
botli the hieroglyphic and enchorial characters in the quarries of 
Massaru close to the site of Memphis — no unimportant coinci- 
dence w’ith the rebuilding of Memp^his ascribed to Ouchoreus.*^' 
Diodorus moreover acquaints us that' Ouchoreus adopted the s/r- 
nanie of his father^ (Oory, p. 15E), that is, hieroglyphically 
speaking, his pra*iiomet;i or signet. Now it most remarkably 
liuppens, that the signet immediately before that of Hakor in the 
tablet of Abydos scarcely varies from llakor’s signet, both con- 
taining the same phonetic name, a circumstance of wdiich we 
know' no other example, — we mean in regard to signets in imme- 
diate succession. Can such proofs be resisted ? 

We likewise find Amos, who followed Hakor, to have been a 
worker of the quarries of Massara.f ^ 

*511 years befojre tike rcigu of AnwtU, or T^hmosi^, at whose em the Jews left Egypt ; 
and U»c SIiepltei*d tyranny to have lasted years, under six princes. This wrange- 
nuMit supposes an interval of 251 years between the era of liberty and the Exodus ; 
during 215 ofjwliiclj tlic family of Jacob dwelt iu Egypt j and explains the detestation 
in whicli the Shepherds were lield in the a^c of Joseph (Gen. xlii* xlvi. 34.) 

• In the Chronicle of Eosebins the rebuilding of AleiupUis i* ascribed to Kpaplius, 
(CliTon. sub n«m. 525). Tlie immediate predecessor of Ouchoreus or Ocaras was, 
according to Eratostlmues, A pappus. The Eusebian date corresponds to B.C. 1491. 
Apappus died, according to Eratosthenes, aiuio Menis 595, about the jfcar B.C. 1493. 

t We arc not aware that his name has been discovered at Thebes, and slumld, pro- 
vided our Infoimation is good on this point, hence infer that he reigned at Memphis, 
and that Myrtmus, who stands next to Ocaras in Eratosthenes, sat on the throne of 
Thebes. For the monumental lists decide^ the connection dre tween the origi if of the 
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Witfi regard to the age of Ocaras and Arnos^ which should 
correspond with th^t of Hoaes^ we have seen that 700 years of 
the Theban era had elapsed in the time of Ocaras. This brings 
us from B. C. 21^ to about B. C, 1490. The biblical epoch 
of the departure of the Jews is 1491. Agaiiv Josephus acquaints 
us, in the seveinth book of his Antiquities^ that between the tound» 
ation of Memphis by Minaeus or Menes, and the marriage of 
Soiomoi^i^h the £!gyptian princess, the period exceeded 1300 
years. Tbts marriage occurred 591 or 6ll — mean 600 years — 
after the exodus and the accession of Amos, as Josephus com- 
puted and 600 deducted from the full ]|)eriod of 1300 years, 
will leave 700 for the interval between the accessions of Menes 
and Aihos, as before. This calculation supposes an interval of 
about 4l6 years from the accession of Amos, the founder of the 
eighteenth qynasty, to that of Harnesses Sethos, the founder of the 
nineteenth^ the date of the latter falling B. C. 1074—3, as 
fixed by Herodotus and Manetho. The period of the eighteenth 
dynasty stands 393 years in Josephus, but 416 in the list of 
Syncejius ; and allowing the difference for the reign of the usurper 
Armais (Joseph, contr. Apion. ubi sUpra) the brother of Ramcsses 
Setbos, which Jos^hus has not stated, the latter is perhaps 
nearest thq trdth. The difference^ S3 years, would raise the end 
of tN eighteenth dynasty and usurpation of Armais to B. C. 1097, 
the era of Sesobsis or RamejiSes Sethos before obtained from 
Oiodprus. The accession oif Ramesses-Meiamon would like- 
wise be raised from B. C, ll60 to B. C. 1183, the date of the 
mkin;| of Troy, as fixed by Eratosthenes and Diodorus. This 
falls Tn Mrith our supposition, that Ramesses-Meiamon, Amon- 
m^-Ramses, or Osimandes, the Memnon of Strabo, is also the 
Memnon of tibmer. The names Mei-amon and Memnon are 

t ' — 


oigWWiinth dyuMfy «nd tlie Theban catalogne, not only by tbe preceding parallel series 
of twenty-oD. or twenty •tw reigns, but more conclusively, by giving ua Hakor, Oucho- 
rew,« Qcara*, as the immodiate predecessor of Amoa. Now tbe tablets of Karnak 
bjjncli off into distinct successiolis from the reign of Hakor, again uniUnc 
to TbOthUioSin., or Mera— Amos appearing the next at Abydos, and a prince named 
*'* Thebes. The names Tliantoph and Martaios, the corre- 
in Katmthfiies, do not at first seen alike; w« however find AiMsdav. 
fSS' "? “O’** Cbtbnfcle of IfatosUscnis, called of 

Thdntuph and UByswisf beat nearly the satne affiitl^ what follows Is hro- 
2^ P*^f***‘ In proof thnt 'ihebes was the seat ofThatrfoph’egovernaieni, 

^ ‘ pjramidion with his name ; and tliere is now a similar 

* ®^“*'**~ extensive Egypfian collection of Mr. Sams of Great Queen 

‘ofieB'er with many other precious an- 
sofaefo^g aii alabaster vase of a reign which the tablet of Karnak proves to 

Coptic papyV.wludi 

vMitucttMy vaiilttWe, under the circunwiance of the »jimcUj of 
b end i^fltaps likely to exhibit a nearer approach to the old 
of the known hooks or MS8. This eolleetkm id parttootarlv 
gl, and we hop^o see it in our Hutional filfosetun. 
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not far removed^ and the Asiatie wair$ dl the former^ related by 
Hecataeus^ and confirmed by the tenuibentSi seem to complete 
the chain of evidence* One more chrqnblogical point. — We have 
seen that,, according to Josephus, the Sh^herd tyranny ended 
about 250 years before the reign of Amos* This interval added to 
B. C. 1490, will refer the i-ecover^ of Egyptian liberty to about 
the year B. C. 1740, a date but little, if at all removed from the 
age before obtained for B’ousiris II* or Osirtasen, the restorer of 
the arts. These accumulating coincidences cannot certainly go 
for nothing. • • * 

We must not, ho^^ever, exhaust the patience of our readers^ 
by dwelling too long on this branch of the subject;: etiough 
lias, it is hoped, been said to satisfy the most sceptical, that the 
daylight of historical truth has more than begun to dawn* 

Jl. It now remains to say a few words on the Ethiopian original 
of the Egyptians, their arts, literature and institutions, reported 
by Diodorus. 1., Assuming the hieroglyphic edifices and sculp- 
tures to have originated from the black Troglodytes of Southern 
Ethiopia — in other words, ^ith thn Negro race, — we might rea- 
sonably hope to find some indication of it in the sculptures, which 
have been now completely examined from above Mero6, the 
ancient capital of that race, to the mouths of the Nile, Yet in 
no instance do they appear as the pfj^ominant caste, although very 
frequently cither as enemies or ca|>iives, in the triumphal sculp*^ 
tures of the kings of Egypt which are scattered over this whole 
region. 2. The predominant race is the same in every sculpture 
of times before the Ethiopian conquest; and this race is what has 
always been understood as representing the native Egyptian. 
Consequently, the Ethiopians who peopled Egypt and gave bitth 
to her arts, if Ethiopians they were, must have been a race alto- 
gether different from the Troglodytes to whom modern theory 
refers those circumstances. These are difficulties which the aa- 
vocates of the Troglodyte system have, so far as our opportunitieji 
of information extend, made no attempt to solve. 3. There is no 
monument of the ages in question of any importance, •fi om Merofe 
’to AlexatidHa, Avhich cannot be tefetred to ah Egyptian monaTcb 
whose plade in order of time is determined from the hieroglyphic 
catalogues. It follows that this whole region was subject to the 
native kings of Egypt, from the remotest known ages of hiero- 
glyphic sculpture. . 4. All this is in perfect keeping with what 
the ancients have left us on the subject. “ There was formerly a 
time (larcbas, an Indian, addresses Apollonius of T^riae, Phi- 
lostrat. lib, 3, cap, 6,) when the Ethiopians, an lodkn nation, 
peopled those regions ; for Ethiopia as yet had no existence, but 
Egypt extended abdve Mero6 affU CatadUpa,* and includ^a tlfe 
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(auntaii\s^ as well as the iTioa|(ji<is of the Nile/^ This eastern 
origin of the Ethiopians is assented to by tlomer, Herodotus, 
Strabo, and the ^vhole of profane antiquity. Xerxes tiad in his 
army Ethiopians of both Asia and Africa, Besides, the inigia* 
tion of the EUnopians into Africa is referred to ages long poste- 
rior, to the origin of the Pharaonic sculptures. Eusebius, in his 
exb'acts i'rom Manedio, as well as Syncellus, under the reign or 
Amenopjib II., the received Memiioii, observe that the Ethio- 
l^ians, coming from the river Indus, settle themselves in the vicinity 
of Egypt,’* Mr. Wilkinson has proved from the mcrtunnenls, that 
the bromer of Amenophis, Meinnon, married a black Ethiopian 
princess. Hier. No. II. p. 87.) This agrees with the 

date/ of the migration assigned by the chronographers. But it 
appears Amos, the founder of the dynasty, had also a black 
queen, amce his daughter, who was queen to the liist Amenophis, 
is uniformly represented of that complexion in the tombs of 
Thebe9<<ibid. p. 78), This fact raises the time of the Ethiopic 
migration^ and seems to agree with the evidence of Scripture, 
which assigns a Cushite or Ethiopian wife to Moses, (Numb, 
xii. I), the contemporary, of Amos according to Josephus, Afri- 
and all original writers: a war between the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, in which Moses was engaged, is reported by 
Aitapanus and Josephus. Herodotus speaks of eighteen Ethi- 
opian rulers of Egypt in the times preceding Moeris, but this 
k confuted by the evidence of history. Diodorus, on the au- 
thority of the Theban priests, which we have seen is entitled to 
Uiedit, limits the number to four, without assigning their age; 
j^nd such is the number of the kings of the twenty-liflh or Ethi- 
dpic dynasty, agreeably to the Eusebian copy of Manetho, 5, It 
tlina appears from the harmonizing evidence of monumental and 
written history, that the black Etlnopians were not a primitive 
African nation, and, that their settlement southward of Egypt, or 
i(ather^widnn the confines of that country, .whenever it occurred, 
mm in any ca^ be dated subsequently to the peopling of Egypt 
. and the aetttng tm of that monarchy. From whence then did 
^Q4fkis.draw bis Ethit^ian. colony? We answer vriihoul fear of 
confutation, -^imdqubt^ly from the primitive Ethiopia, Cush, or 
in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
of nations, and where the race of Cush, the earliest 
itmpiifS of supremacy, probably remained congregated long after 
of. the Egyptian and <)tl»er races, as would a|)pe:ir 
Ethiopic tongne being allied (we quote Pro- 
to the Hebrew, tbeiVrabic..the Syriac, the Clialdaic, 
i'l a great degree to the Persic” — these being 
iJic of the people inKncdiately snrfpuudiitg tbe priuii- 
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tivc scUkmcHt; wliilc, for any thing W<! know of the language of 
the ancient Egyptians, no such analogy existed,— rt point eUici* 
dated by Genesis, \li.. and Psalm Ixxxi. 5.* Ihus we see that 
there is nothing in the tradition of Diodorus at is»ue with the 
truth, as it is forced upon us froifi all quarters; so that this 
writer’s evidence here stands uuiinpeached, as in all ouicr cases. 

Let us now briefly advert to authorities of another description, 
many centuries older than Diodorus, and see what language they 
speak on the origin of die people of Egypt, their civilization, arts 
and sciences! We mean the Mosaic* and the Hemiaic wriUngs, 
in the translation of which from the respective sacred languages 
into Greek, the seventy Jewish interpreters were occupied on the 
one hand, and Manetho, of whom we have already spoken, on 
the other, at the same period. The latter, if we may judge 
from tlie fragments of his works that have V®’ 

but slightly touched on the ages preceding the foundation of the 
monarchy, which be assigns to the dominion of 
record of which was, however, contained in the Hefrmaic Genesis. 
Of the substance of this primitive record a very^clear outline 
is to be found in the fragments of the Phmmcian historian ^n- 
choniatho, which have reached us through 
phyry, and Eusebius. Sanchoniatho is reported to have 
his work to Abibalus, king of Tyre, who was the father of «iraffl. 
the friend of David and Solomon; and the primitive simplicity ot 
his style is quite in keeping with so high an ^ge- As to t e 
original author of this Genesis, whom Manetho ca Is the second 
Hermes, alleging that his writings were traiwcnbed 
sculptured records and symbols of the Hermes or TWA. 
(Svuccl. p. 40, in Cury’s Fragments, p. l68,) he is by ^ eede- 
sia'^stical chroniclers referred to the age of the J ewish legisl^or. In 
both the records alluded to, the Sacred and the llerniaic Genesis, 
not only the growth and multiplication of mankind from the 
original stem, but, wbat is equally necessary to tte purpose of tje 
present inquiry, the growth ot the arte of civilized life, is careful y 
had in view. Both arc, in fact, records of the benefactors of 
mankind: the primary object of the first being the growfliot reli- 
•Tion. and of the second that of the arts and sciences, .ine mam 
fine of the Mosaic record consists of the generations thr^gh 
whom not only the whole race of man, but irtstrudiou jn divine 
knowledge was propagated. It is equally clear, that it is to tne 


• Indeed we apprcltoiid limt less is known of the langnage of 
‘up" i in ancxccllonM-apcr. in the Sd'^uo.ter of the 

writer of this paper (Mr. llinpks, we believe) seems to h« one of those few.pe^ 
whose tuirids aio calculated to disoiiiangle uiis phuological wen. 
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second that of Cain^ that the growth and cultivation of 
fautnan knowledge, and pr6bably of idolatry, is attributed; for we 
find this line brought down to the point at which the arts of civi- 
lized life had arrived at that pitch of advancement which was 
neoessai^y to furnish agendieS for the transactions that follow, and 
no lower. In the eighth generation, the sons of Lamech are in- 
troduced as the instructors of mankind in pasturage, music, and 
the working of metals, (Gen. iv. 20 — 22). The latter of these 
was an indtspeiisable agency for the construction of the ark in the 
tenth gi^neration of the priestly line, (vi. 14 — 1 6) /as well as to 
the erection of Caines city of Enoch, (iv. 1?); for according to 
the contemporary lives of the line of Seth, as stated in the Hebrew 
and Samaritan texts, Cain was living in the eighth generation ; 
and the building of a city implies a growth of population wdiich 
could not have belonged to a much earlier period. These points 
will, perhaps^ afford the most satisfactory explanation of the con- 
tinuation of this line in sacred history. 

The Hcrmaic record does not profess to give generations of 
dc^nt, but only those who are most conspicuous in each following 
generation for promoting the arts of life; and these clearly be- 
longed to the line of Cain. I. ProtogonUvS (the liwt begotten) 
and ^oii. Food from trees discovered — ^an evident allusion to 
the transactions mentioned in Genesis, iii. 1 — (>. II. Genus and 
Ocneft. Sun worship invented. This may have reference to what 
is ^stated in Genesis, iv. 26. III. Phos, Pur and Phlox* The 
art producing 6re by rubbing pieces of wood together disco- 
vered. IV. Casius, Libanus, Anti-libaiius and Brathu. This 
Was a rkee of giants, whose names were conferred upon the moun- 
takia wbere^they resided. Immorality at a high pitch. V. Mem- 
rumus, Hypsuranius and Usons, the incestuous offspring of the 
preceding generation. The construction of huts from reeds, 
rifles, and the papyrus, found out. Mankind begin to quarrel. 
Clofiiitig from the skins of wild beasts introduced. Canoes made 
from the trunks of trees. •Pillars consecrated to lire and wind 
— and wild be^ists sacrificed on them. The 
history of this and the preceding generation has an evident allusion 
10 eirenls mentioned in Genesis, vi. 1—5. The clothing with 
was introduced in the lifetime of the first pair, (iii. 21,) who 
wefO . still living* VI. The people of this generation, of whom 
given, consecrated rods and pillars to the deceased 
dip Ip^C^ng generation, and held anniversary feasts in honour 
Agreus and Halieus. These were of the race of 
and the inventors of the arts of hunting and fishing, 
who was deified after his death by 
of JD%nachius, or the |od of ihventionsi and his brother. 
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These discovered iron and the art of forging. Charms aud.dlviua- 
tions introduced. The hook, bait, fishing*iine, and boats of light 
construction invented. The art of constructing walls with bricks. 
It is remarkable that the discovery and working of me^ls are thus 
referred to the saiM generation in both the sacred and the Her- 
niate writings, IX* Technites and Geinus Autochthon. The 
art of mingling stubble witli the loam of bricks, and of baking 
them in the sun, discovered* Tiling invented. Cain, who erected 
the first city, was still alive, according to the Hebrew and Sama- 
ritan standai^s. X, Agius anc^ Agrpnerus or Agrutes. The 
latter was, after his cleath, worshipped as the greatest of tlTe gods, 
and had a statue erected to him and a temple drawn by yokes 
of oxen* Courts, porticoes and crypts added to the houses# 
Husbandry and hunting with dogs invented* XI. Amun. 
riie construction of villages and tending of fiocks introduced. 
XIL Misor. The use of salt discovered# XIII. Taaut, Thoot, 
1 both, or Hermes. He invents “ the writing of the first elements 
or letters;* he pourtrays Uranus, and typifies the countenances 
of the gods Cronus and Dagon, and the sacred characters of die 
other elements#’^'}' He invents the sacred symbols; and by his 
orders eyei^ begin to be recorded by the Cabiri, Taaut be- 
comes king of Egypt. 

In this simple account of the pristine growth of the arts of life 
there is nothing incongruous. Its coincidence in so many points 
with the Mosaic narrative entitles it to our respect; and shows, 
that if not derived immediately from Moses by Hermes himself, 
there were more ancient chrdnicles to which both the inspired 
and uninspired writer had access ; in agreement with SaucUonia- 
tho’s, as w'ell as Manetho’s, allusions to the records of Taaut, the 
first Hermes. 

Ihe reason why the primitive Ethiopia was held in so much 
veneration by all antiquity as the parent region of population and 
civilization, has, we trust, by this time become fully apparent# JLt 
is the general assent of nations to tlie common origin, and to the 
_ self-evident fact that the Noacliic colonies carried with them the 


* Tfltttrpo*, Off 'tm Vfttruv errotp^twf yfttfnv, pt Atymrm /uw eoM»0.— ('-4wc. 

Frag. }). 9.) Thus pafftphrase4 by Phvio BybUua* the translator of Saochooialho, 
WfWTOff Sff-r Taeiurof, off t«v tbv $9etvo*i^at, Kttt Tur rm wojfAViifAavm, 

)tarag(aQ, oi AtyvTvtof 0«o0. — (Fweb. Pr. Evang, lib. i. c. 10*) lliese pasnages, 
which have bccMi unaccountably Overlooked by critics on the hieroglypliic question, 
I'orni a clear commentary on the mysterious phrase of Clemens-E-^ 

XMgwXaywti— discussed in No, VIU. of this Koview, p. $€q., and, in 

our apprehension, prove that it is neither so ** obscure*' nor “ inexplicable,” as the 
learned 0r. Young pronounced it to be. We shall Again advert to the subject, 
t Tftenwoc 'vsv rm (4^ Kgmv n km rm 7^0 

rout rm <rrai)(Pi»^ ?CHKMgngaf,-^(An€»,FfMg, p. 15.) TljJs*pass«ge 
deserves attention in cohnecdon with those citbd iii the' preceding note j and fdr m 
bearing on the w^iokpyttrM mr» of Clemens. 
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seeds ftf cullivatioti in the arts, sciences and religion, all of which 
were, in the progress of ages, subjected to local variations and 
corruptions, but which in few instances lost the characters which 
point out a unity of origin. 

In a former part of these pages it was shown how the apparent 
difficulties in the history of the ages after the settlement of king- 
doms, gave way before diligent comparison, and that the material 
discrepancies between ancient authors are much fewer than has 
been generally supposed; while the statements which we have 
been now collating, dra\i^ii from native sources*, Jewish and 
of undoubted antiquity, and but Iktle removed from the 
ages to which they relate, are sufficiently alike to establish beyond 
the possibility of mistake, the granil outline of events which pre- 
ceded the origin of nations, yet sufficiently different both as to 
construction and detail, to render the supposition of collision 
altogether inadmissible. 

The conclusions thereby forced upon us are, that the arts of 
civilized life w'cre progressive from the beginning, and suffered no 
reaction until the origin of those nipiuimeiits of human industry, 
whose remains still strike us with wonder, and which, according 
to the Egyptian historian,»\vere coeval with that of monarchy ; 
that the birth of cities and states, more particularly in reference to 
so little removed from the renewal of mankind as to 
render any such reaction inconceivable ; and that, however the 
particular circumstances connected with these events are disposed 
of, the origin of kingdoms can only be referred to colonies 
branching off ffoin a connnoii centre situated in the south-west of 
Asia, w'hose courses are impcrishably registered in the nomen- 
clature of sacred and profane geogiaphy. This last remark is 
especially applicable to the case of Ham, wdmse colonies, detailed 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis, we have no difficulty in liaciug 
Irom the region where the 7’igris and Euphrates luiite into a 
^ommon stream, westward across northern Arabia to Phceniciii 
and Palestine, and thence into Egypt and .Lybia, wherewe find tlu^ 
names of H«im and of his descendants — the Mizraim, ilm Naph- 
tuhim, the "Path rusim, the Cuphtormi, the Lehabim — perpetuated 
in the geography of these countries. It were waste ol' words to 
ifupi'ess on the reader, that during the slow and fortuitous course 
of colonization whereby modern speculation has replaced historical 
testimony, races must uecessaraly have been commingled, and their 
patronymic^ lost in oblivion. 

ithju* us now sec how the recognised principles of time, 
wt»i^ KTiMfSit be the uUiiiKite test in inquiries of. this nature, qua- 
idralfe with growth of population and civilization, 

v^hidn the fofegpi^lresiiUs suppose. The tortuous courses ima- 
gined by maay of the best modern writers, both in this country 
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and oil the Continent, for explaining the origin of nations^ in pre- 
fcrenco to taking their stand on the lirm ground develojied in the 
original record on the subject, have forced on them the adoption 
of the highest possible epochs for the renewal of the human race. 
This has been done in order to gain time for the progress of 
population and colonization, for die rise and fall of hierarchies 
unknown to primitive history, ;iiid for the gradual development 
of civilization, the arts and sciences, and of religious and political 
institutions. The more capacious Greek and Samaritan systems 
of time huvfe therefore, in nine cases out of ten, been preferred 
to tliat of the Hebrew version of the Pentateuch. As tnstances 
of this we refer to Champollion’s era of the Egyptian monarchy, 
B. C. 2782, and Roselliiii’s B. C- 2712, both of which arc alto- 
gether inconsistent with the Hebrew era of the Deluge, B. C. 
2348 — 7, but within the limits .with the Greek and Samaritan, 
which ascend from six to eight centuries higher. There is, how- 
ever, another element as necessary to be taken into account as 
the date of the Flood, by all who adopt the Mosaic record for their 
standard of calculation, — we mean the lifetime of Peleg, ‘‘ in 
whose days ttie earth w'as divided** (Gen. x, 25) and colonized; 
an elen)etig|vhich directly bears uponj-he foundation of kingdoms, 
the formc^eing but the prelude, and which materially limits the 
advantages which inquire] s have supposed they derive from an 
elevated diluvian era. In order to make this subject clear, we 
here insert a table of the dates of the Deluge and of the birth and 
death of Peleg, together with the mean date of his life according 
to the Hebrew, the Samaritan and the Greek authorities, adding 
the mean date of the Flood fixed on by Klaproth in his Asia 
Polyglotta,” from a comparison of the Samaritan, the Cliinebc, 
and the Hindu elements. Wc also insert the Egyptian eras of 
Charnpolliou and Rosellini in their proper plac;es, adopting the 
received and demonstrable date of the birth of Abraham, B. C. 
T99(i| as fixed by all the versions and subscribed to by Cliam- 
pollion, for the basis of the whole. • ^ 
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Referring to thU table, the first point to which we would direct 
the attention of our reauders, is the circumstance, that although 
the higher dates of the Deluge add seven centuries to the period to 
which the origin of nations belongs, this apparent advantage is 
reduced to four centuries when the second element, tlie lifetime 
of Feleg, is taken into account; because three of the centenary 
ditferences, by which the patriarchal generations have been either 
increased or diminished, belong^ the interval preceding his birth, 
an event which, according to the highest scriptural limits, our 
readers will perceive falls considerably below the dates fixed on 
by the hierologists for the foundation of th(^ Egyptian monarchy 
— a circumstance which of itself becomes fatal to those dates, or 
to the biblical system of time which their originators profess to 
recognise. Independently of this, the system of Champollioii 
supposes an undefined interval from the first peopling of Egypt 
to the accession of Menes, during which the nation was progres- 
sively civilized under a theocratic form of government. Yet be- 
tween the earliest date for the renewal of mankind — of the 
Alexandrine version of tlie LXX. B. C. 31^7 — and the reign of 
Menes, B. C. 2782, as fixed by Cliampoliioii, the period is 345 
years only. Rosellini, who, adopting the system cA Syncellus, 
with some modification, rightly makes the age of the Egyptian 
gods to have preceded the Dispersion, partially escapes this di- 
lemma. 

That the origin of nations cannot even be dated from Pcleg’s 
birtli, agreeably to the theory of the Fathers, followed by Sig. Ro- 
sellim, (who, to make out the synchronism, has unwarrantably 
lengthened the period between Abmham and the exodus, as al- 
ready adverted to), appears first, from the fact that this patriarch 
was one of the seventy leaders of the colonies by whom tlie earth 
was re-peopled (Gen. x# 25), and secondly, because the thirteen 
of the sons of his brother Joktati were also leaders of colonies 
(ver» 26—89)* This suppom that all Uiese parties were of 
inhttire age at the dale of tliQ dispersion, which we shall probably 
not materially^dispiace, if we refer to the middle year of l^elcg s 
lifetime, his age being then 120 years according to the Hebrew 
and Samaritan, or 170 if we follow the Greek texts of Genesis. 
Thn limits resulting from the different versions for the seltlcinent 
of nations will then be the four centuries between the years B. C. 
2587 and 2127, as our table will show,— the latter date corre- 
Sjgonduig with the time of Terah*s birth by the common consent 
‘ ip lgisteixts.l It is tbns manifest, that the variations in the com- 
of tliese ages, presented by the different versions of 
little latitude for the indulgence of specula- 
ti<^, latitude so obtained is far too limited for any 

theory which assumes a slow progress in the multiplication and 
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civilization of mankind. If we adopt the only couteniporary 
record of time for our standard at all^ unless we at the same time 
adopt its general principles, we vitiate the authority on w'hich we 
rest; admitting its claims to credibility on the one hand, and 
denying them on the other. That profane hiatoi’y presents no 
fact at issue with these principles will appear: aUd that science 
itself furnishes an important corroboration of them may be shown 
from the universal tradition of observations of the equinox when 
the colure intersected the little constellation Pleiades — a tradition 
common to die Chinese, the Hindus, the Chaldieaiis, the He- 
brews, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans. Henw, the 
sweet influences of Pleiades,” as the harbingers of spring, in the 
book of Job (xxxviii. 31,) and hence the Vergiliec of the Greek 
and Homan writers. Calculation shows that the passage of the 
equinoctial coliire through Pleiades, occurred during the period 
limited by the several versions for the mean date of Pelcg’s life. 
l)r. Brinkley refers the intersection of JLucida Pieiadum to the 
year B. C. 2338, and a French writer to 2 1 36; both these dates 
falling within the assigned Umits. Nowit is evident, that the 
observations on which the universal tradition in question was 
founded, must have been effected when mankind formed but a 
single community. The universal notation of this particular 
phenomenon is otherwise unaccountable. It is also manifest 
that, however rude the observations in tliesc early ages, they must 
have been made at a time not far removed from the actual occur- 
rence of the phenomenon ; and hence that the date of tlie general 
separation could have been but little, if at all, anterior to that as- 
tronomical event.* 

The next point to which we wish to draw our reader's atteutiou, 
is the supposed advantages which the longer reckonings would 
allow to the progress of primitive population. Without assuming 
to be arbiters between these and the Hebrew numbers, we will 
merely remark that the book of Genesis, as we said before, consists 
of the history of the generations of a priestly line from z\dam lo 
Joseph, and that those who either enlarged or qpntractcd the 
period to which this bist(wy belongs, effected their object, not by 
increasing or diminishing the number of generations, but by 


♦ It h too singular a coincidence to pass tiunoticed, that tlie intersection of Plciiulc, 
by the equinoctial colure, is in the Chinese amiais reforred to the ^26lh year of the pa- 
triarchal emperor Yao, iu whose reign a partial deluge is likewise mentioned to have 
occurred, answering to B. C. S338, the date tr* which Dr. BrinMIey’s calculation 
ascends. This and the oilier calculation noticed were made with a vitV to determining 
the age of the patriarch Job. That Job lived wlicr^the observations were made, how- 
ever, no more follows than that Aratus, lAvy, Cicero, Censonnus, or any other writer^ 
who have recognised the Fleiadcs as the veritai harbingers of the year, were contem- 
poraries of that patriarch or of each oUitarf * * ^ 
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adding; or subtracting a century in the lives of the palriaiclis, 
supposed by each of them. Seven of these dltcr^tions occur be- 
tween the Deluge and the nativity of Abraham, or eight, if the 
, second Cainan of the Alexandrine copy of the Seventy be ad- 
mitted. Now the number of the natural generations being 
alike, whichever system we follow, we insist that whether these 
periods involve tliirty years each, as the Hebrew has it, or 130, 
as the Samaritan and Greek, the progress of population in the 
ages to which they belong was the same; for one of the principal 
arguments advanced against the Hebrew numbers, ‘'is the alleged 
dispro[5brtiou of the generations of the patriarchs to their long 
lives — an argument which supposes the longer generations of the 
Samaritan and Greek to be natural periods of procreation. So 
fur it is plain that, as regards the question of population, the 
iiiqiiiry is neither advanced nor retarded by the adoption of any 
particular system: but descending a little lower, we shall find a 
material diflerencc. All the versions agree in the interval from 
the birth of Terah to that of Abraham — 70 or 130 years as the 
text is explained.* This period, therefore, involves either two or 
four natural generations of about 30 years each, according to the 
Hebrew standard, as fixed by the lime of the preceding patri- 
archs; wliile it is within the limits of one such period according 
to the standard of the other texts. The consequence is obvious. 
At the date of Abraham’s birth the population of the world gains, 
according to the Hebrew system, either one or three natural 
generations upon the progress supposed by the Samaritan and 
Greek — an im|)ortaut difference ih the history of ten generations 
of men, and particularly so with the fact before our eyes of the 
American population doubling itself in a quarter of a century — 
considerably less than the space of a mean Hebrew generation.'f 
Again, the next period, or that from tlie birth of Abraham to tlic 


^ The first supposes Abraham and his two brothers to have been born in the same 
ytjar (Gen. xi. 26). The language is, the same in the case of Noah and hh sons (v. 
yet the histoy^ explains that it only refers to the birth of the eldest. Besides, Terah 
died aged 205 (aX 3C), in or before lhe75lh of Abraham’s itfej(xii. 4, Acts, vii.4), wliich 
su^^ioses the age of tlie former (o have been 156 at the birth of the latter, and that 
AMbnm was the youngest of the three brothci's is evident from the history. I'he Sania- 
rit»n text, it is true, replaces the 205 years of Terub by 1 45, making ins age exaclly 70 
when Abraham was born. To this, however, tlie Hebrew, the copies of the Greek, 
mid Josephus, are opposed ; while the inconsistency of the ante and post-diluvian cliro- 
milogy is Conclusive for the corruption of its nmnbers. Hcnte most chronologers adopt 
the Jwgger period. 

t |;#ofemu| ('Euseb. Pr. Ev. 9, Anc. Frag, p.56) has a curious passanc, piir- 
wmt AUahatn lived in the generation, hKurn 5s yivia, yet was the thirteenth 
III It is very remarkafble, that the dif- 

and tlic mitiwal generations of the Hebrew text is here 
- WiCtttt lime of the latter, about three to a century, as the Egyptians 
cafculafe#, UoeiJ not appdlr to have variedfem the Deluge to the present time. 
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birtli of Isaac, stands 100 years in all the copies, and according 
to all of them, the Hebrew excepted, this is within the linfits oT a 
natural generation of those ages. The Hebrew standard, howe- 
ver, supposes three such generations to a century, so that here 
again the population of the w'orld gains two generations on the’ 
system supposed by the former. It is, from all this, unnecessary 
to insist that the shorter reckoning of Scripture is considerably 
more favourable to an accelerated progress of mankind than the 
more expanded. There is, however, another argument which 
must, we think, be conclusive in the ipinds of all vvlio believe the 
Mosaic narrative. The birth of Isaac, when his father was a 
hundred and his moflier ninety, is treated as a miraclt,‘ out of the 
course of nature, in both the Old and New Testaments. " Isaac’s 
birth was, liow’ever, perfectly within the course of nature, if we 
follow the Greek and Samaritan numbers; whereas Ids fathei’s 
age then involved three natural generations according to the 
Hebrew ; so that the chronology and the history are there, and 
there alone, consistent. 

But the time necessary to the establishment of powerful states, 
and the erection of magnificent cities, both of which it is evident 
existed in the days of Abraham, must also be taken into considera- 
tion. VVe may however be certain, that whatever interval is 
found adequate to the progress of population and civilization, 
\vill likewise bo adequate to such results as these. Here again 
the example of the United States of America assists us. The 
mean date between the planting of Virginia, the first state 
colonized by the mother country, in iGlO, and that of Carolina, 
the last, in i7l5, is the year I(i(i5; yet within 120 yeais these 
stales were pow'erful enough to shake ofl* the yoke of one of the 
first empires in the world. Yet this is but half the interval fiom 
the Deluge to the middle date of the life of Peleg supposed by 
the Hebrew' text, and not one-third of that which preceded the 
birtli of Abraham. This analogy supposes tlie colonists from 
Shiiiar to have been highly civilized, and, like those from Gi«it 
Britain, to have carried with them me knowledge and materials 
necessary for the immediate erection of states and and the 

Mosaic account, as we have seen, admits of no other construction. 
It furnishes ns with the discovery of the metals and the useful 
arts in the days of the sons of Lamech, and with their application 
in the times of Noah and of Nimrod; while no system admits of 
lime for these arts to iiavc degenerated and revived, hefoix' wx; 
find the world planted with cities and kingdoms ; hcApuse the dif- 
ference of time in the several systems becomes a cypher in conse- 
quence of the principles on which they are constructed.’*^' 


Tlie aniy department of inquiry in which the differences in question could hes in 
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As regards the actual progress of population in the primitive ages, 
the example of the United Stales furnishes a very important experi- 
mental parallel. The white population of those provinces amounted 
in 1790 to 3,200,000, and has been ascertained by the censuses 
of 1800, 1810, 1820, and 1830, to have doubled itself within a 
quarter of a century, and to be still proceeding at that rate ; as 
appears by the American almanac for 1832. Mr. Malthas had 
arrived at a similar conclusion before the census of 1820. Should 
this progress continue unabated for 1 60 years longer, the num- 
ber would be 820,000,000,»w’hich is nearly equal todhc estimated 
populataon of the world ; while reverting to the mean date of 
planting, A.D. 1665, the same principle o^ increase, which the 
last-mentioned writer (an undeniable authority for information 
and data, however we may be disposed to disagree with his gene- 
ral system) concludes to liave been in force for a century and a 
half preceding the year 1800, w^ould suppose a population of 
100,000 only at that period : and ascending for the sake of the 
parallel, 325 years higher, we should arrive at the number twelve, 
being that of the sons of Noah with their wives, supposing their 
number to have been doubled in agreement with the principle 
we are speaking of, within two years after the Flood, the dale of 
the birth of Arphaxad (Gen. xi. 10). 

Thus it appears that, according to the American progress, 
twelve males and females might increase to 100,000 in 325 yerfrs, 
to 3,200,000 in 450 years, and to 820,000,000 in 650 years. 
But supposing the primitive population to have doubled itself in 
fifteen years, of which we are not without examples in modern 
states — such has been the progress in the back settlements of 
America according to Dr. Price — then mankind might have 
arrived at the number of 400,000 in 225 years, the interval which 
the Hebrew account supposes between the Deluge and the 
middle data of Peleg^s life, and have increased to the inaxininm 
of 820,000,000 in 390 years, when Abraham was about forty 
ydars old. ^ 

Taking into account, however, the numbers of recorded births 
in the patriarchal ages, the acederation of j^rimitive population 
would appear to have been considerably greater; and according 
to Malthus, we are not without exahlplos of this in modern times, 
instinces of doubling having occurred in the short space of twelve 
years. Sir William Petty calculated that the same phenomenon 
might occur in ten years; and applying this principle to the first 
poali^^uymqfdges, we shall find that Noah's descendants would, 

- — 

the is regarding t!»e deposition of maridme districU. Cuvier, for erani- 

ijefote Christ tl»e whole of Lower Egypt l^acl no exist- 
ence.^ «s metropolis, ZoSn or Tanis, was,*liowcvcr, at least as old as Abraham (Gen, 
xhi. 18 5 Nora* »iiK 
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in the space of 220 years, when half the life of Peleg had expired, 
according to the Hebrew, have amounted to 25,000,000, (a fnimber 
perhaps far too great to be reconcileable with the history of the 
dispersion,) and that in half a ceid^ry more the world niiglit liave 
been fully peopled. 

With regard to the numbers at the tinae of the dispersion, in 
probably the seventh or eighth generation from the Deluge, they 
must have been very limited according to the sacred account of 
that event, which supposes the whole human race to Iiave been 
assembled in one country and occupie^d in one great undertaking, 
and to have diverged in small colonies to their several allotments; 
an account \vhich is vindicated by the universal voice of tradition 
ami by the analogies of language, the religious and political insti** 
tutioiis, the arts and sciences of all primitive nations, and even by 
the results of scientific calculation, as wc have seen. And hence 
'' it may be shown,” as Mr. Cory well observes, (Preface, p. 7,) 
independently of Scripture, that the primitive settlements of 
mankind were in such places, and attended with such circum- 
stances, as the Scripture instructs us was the case.” M. Klap- 
roth subscribes to the sanief doctrine, admitting that the com- 
munity of words in languages separated by immense distances 
seems inexplicable except as remains of an original language.” 
Yet this able writer, while he dates the history of mankind from 
tlie^ Mosaic diluvian era, referring it to the year B. C. 307G, con- 
tends, with Cuvier and others, ** that at that time some men were 
saved in different countries; as in India, in Armenia, and in Ame- 
rica;” and that the original tribes, and with them the original 
languages descended, after the Plood, from the highest mountains,” 
This inconsistency we notice to show the danger of departing 
from our legitimate guide in the present field of inquiry. 

Lastly, it is commonly urged that the times of the gods, heroes, 
priests, or by w'hatever other names they were called, which are 
found prefixed to the histories of all primitive nations, and to 
whom the foundation of cities and kingdoms is too comnioifly 
attributed, requires the utmost latitude which the biblical compu- 
tation of time will allow* Such is the theory wfiich assumes, 
without a shadow of authority from any ancient writer, that suc- 
cessive hierarchies, devoted to the worship of Hephsestus, Helius, 
Cronus and Osiris, laid the foundation of Thebes, and erected its 
most enormous edifices in ages long preceding Menes and the 
Egyptian dynasties. These views, origirially the offspring of in- 
fidelity, but unaccountably sanctioned by too many ei^ightened in- 
quirers, are, as we havt* shown, opposed by the concurrent evidence 
of the Jewish and Gentile writers of tfie first ages, and they are 
for ever annihilated by the impeyftant series of discoveries •which 
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has distinguished our times. Not only the Jews and Egyptians, 
but ihd Chinese, the Hindus, the Persians, the Chaldseans, and 
other nations, have prefixed this priestly succession, under difterent 
names, to their annuls — a community of system that at once re- 
solves itself into the patriarchal stem from whence all nations 
radiated, and which recognises the monarchical as the common 
form of government adopted by mankind w hen separated into dis- 
tinct societies. The last^mcntioned fact, conspicuous in the 
Mosaic record, is rendered indisputable by the almost identical 
epochs ot primitive monarchies so far as history or, tradition has 
preserv(id them. All, however widely separated, have reference 
to a common epoch ; and all are preceded by one or more eras 
belonging to the priestly or patriarchal ages, which identify them- 
selves witli the Mosaic accounts of the same series of events. 
This will clearly appear if the reader will take the trouble to 
compare the following table with the former one. 


lleferenccs lo Text 

I. 1 

II. ! 

iir. : 

vn. 

V. 

VI. 

IV. 


CliaUlOa.' 

Chinese. 

Hindu* 

Kg.vpt. 

Asisyria. 

Siejon. 

riindtj. 

Ci()(ls,orAnte-) .. p 
diluvians. S 

3G73 

2952 


.3389 

i 

.... 

— 

.... 

Oemi-gotls, or ^ 
Po»t-diluvians. J 

3490 

2.357 

3161 

2405 

.... 

2.376 

3102 

« 

Kingdoin^ 

2233 

2207 

2204 

21B8 

2185 

2171 

2102 


The circumstance most worthy of notice in reference to these 
dates, and a most important one, is, that all the epochs of primitive 
kingdoms, from China to Peloponnesus, fall in with Peleg’s life- 
time according to the Hebrew. It hence becomes self-evident 
that all have reference to tlic common stem and common era of 
kingdoms; and this furnishes another powerful argument that the 
Hebrew numbers, thus confirmed by widely separated witnesses, 
edntain the original computation of sacred history. 

It is necessary to state the independent authorities on which 
this remarkable and consistent series of dates is grounded. I. 
The epoch of the kingdom of Babylon, which we venture to call 
the Chaldaean era of the dispersion, results from the 1903 years’ 
observations which Simplicius tells us were discovered on the 
tahitig of Babylon by Alexander, and transmitted by Callistlienes 
to his preceptor Aristotle, compared with the 720,000 days, or 
1971 years /'if observations, inscribed on tiles, whicli, according 
tor jEpigenes cited by Pliny, were noted in the Chaldiean annals. 
Th<e^ 0111)01$ w ere dedicated by their author, Berosus, to Antiochus 
Them, whose reign»conimenced^. C. and ascending from 
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that date, the ^eWjea of Epigeiii^a j^tnt fo the 

nieht with that iif Callisiheoes leelcdn^ h^fwi^fds frfiii B* C. 3S0; 

'The earlier Chaldsean dates, wh^i^ 

of 1440 years to have preceded the Babylon, 

are given, on the authority of Atel^aiWi^r PoWist^**, a copyist of 
Berosus, cited by Syhcellits, (p* 3Q[ e'nd He estimaiod^^ 

the ten anto*diIuvian reigi(t» a^ 1 188 yehrs, and ah "interval of S57 
years between the Deluge and the irehiftvhl of the kihgdotn under 
Evechous, or the second Belus. 11. The Chinese series are from 
the annals produced hy the fathers Maftinius and Couplet, which 
are invariably dated ip the years of the sexagenary cycles, df which 
the series is complete. These annals mention a partial deluge in 
the reign of Yao, (the contemporary of Noah, XisuthrUs and 
Cronus, according to the Hebrew, the Chaldsean and the Egyptian 
systems,) from whom their authentic history is supposed by the 
Chinese literati to commence. IIL The series of Indian 
dates are those wdiicli are stated in the Graba Munjari quoted by 
Mr. Bentley, {Anatic Researches' voh viii.) Theiirst supposes 
the renewal of the world at the expiration of a great cycle, and 
the second the foundation of*lhe kingdom of Megadha, at the end 
of the historical Satya age of 960 years. IV. The second series 
represent the commencement of tlie Cali Yuga^ the admitted 
Hindu era of the Deluge, and the epoch of the kingdoni of 
Ayodhya or Oude, and of the appearance of the first Buddha 
when 1000 years of the Cali age had expired. This latter virtfl 
be found to fall in-with the time of Thoth or Athothes, the son of 
Misor, the first Herm^||i0f the Egyptians, who may have beentlie 
same with the first Buddha-— a synebtonism in connection with 
the origin of the most ancient Egyptian and Indian temples^ dis 
which our present limits will not billow as to dilate. V. The 
Assyrian era is that of the ancients generaHy*— 199^ yeai’s before 
the conquest of Antiochus the ^leat by the Romans, B*. C. 190^, 
according to iEmUius Sira, cifed^^ IS48 /ears 

before the overthrow of flie Assyrian ompiin byAib^s the M 
according to Castor RhhdiiS} tfil Irih yewljf 
j(d B..C. 849,“' by 

Cephalion in*e- 

ceded the'takibg of point 

to B; C. giBd-S for 
Gen. X. 11.' '%L 

Ogygian flood, as fipt 

Olympiad,' and the' er#^^||hh’’Jtttle with 

whose monarefaa Varro' ns’ we 'leai^i' 

from Augustin. ' Thfe 

bin#, te ethe fifteenth ThiasWi;;; 
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compwrisf 

M^&r;«n4r|p«^ mm4^ year&, 

i^ith.ttei Mecouot. We 

it* «o« 8 isSaiK: 3 r, artd 
i* lb*i q«t^ ^tueb abpHes to the ^neral 

i[|}eo8,lo''^j^p.^|i>«m'dk6ofi pi Sicyon 
, <6)e:;|ilot*f!)i^' 'ppnitisiilk ate p*ciibed« ipav 

l^hah of Qpp. x:4, ^ 
dptj^'pi ^ goii*i:dpinigod8 sod iQPi]ar«^, 
fr^tnepi nfi, flie old Bgypt^P chronicle preserve 
b|r ,The author, of this workv ^obably the contetn- 

ppncrjl; pf<i!^:«iipthp» pfp^siie*<tGi ^ve deduced it from the Hertnaic 
fotirco;-^ Manetho’s history; imd on that authority, 
dyiiasdet to the yelp's ^ the oailicolar period, regarding 
tl^ of #hich Censorious pod 'Ulieoo have left us in no 

'doubt. The correspondence of the Egyptian era thus obtained, 
avithvi^ur prater results from Diodorus, Eratosthenes and other 
writers. leaves nothing to be desired on tiiis head. 

Wd have now accptnpliihed the roost arduous part of our un- 
dertaking, and we trust laid a solid foundation for elucidating the 
disopPMoi^d history: of Egypt. 'We have shown (hat. instead of 
(^ Undumud ioipeisStrable cmscurities and irrecoiicileable contra- 
dietiohs^ -ou which speculations have been founded, alike hostile to 
idquify, and inconsistent with reverence for that record to the 
tui^ii^.lwhiPh all pntigiuity, bears witpsaa, we possess die light of 
to guide us in our refiearches. 

the ji^mpimngjpoiition of this inj|(||U’y. vtiiiclt must be re- 
|pr ,a Ipturelswmbei’, we propose to trace the progress of 
ttiwyary, from D*"- Young’s detection of the names 
ji^i^^^tiiileroy imd Berenice in the pillar of Bosetta, to its present 
stPtPt coptiniog bui'selyei^ to die solid and Useful results 
■Jh^ipliouetic sys^i ao ftr ja ,l^o^. results are capable of 
d'^#^ titiidlpP>'tp||ltdOtails and iucon- 
[Cif^ wldoM ara;«ifepi3ah^fr^4‘W^ developufent 

«veTy 

\$§t, w jtitlip ©I' m^gbid lo place those 

dlwy mblet3;|t|:^i ^^*0 ravages 

'p.^,a fdPtihg' b|..jlpaf5-i*ist<^flv|pf!B^^ to _ every 
-.pre'-dtHS-not wjpii^4p|^,)Qlt the ca^ of 

p/ rendering 
ie rttteiedijif,/-^^^^ which ,prp- 
lulprl^ isritipt *. gwat aegrgp mpoo- 
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grand outline of the results obtained by the French end Tuscan 
expedition to Jlgypt, we shall be enabled to simplify the^profuse 
details of ChampoUioii^ and to reduce the long hieroglyphic 
succession of Pharaohs, set forth jin ItOaeWiiir* splendid 
work> within the limits of histofj^ from the unimpeachable eti*- 
dence of the monuments; while the domonstrahia results of the 
inquiry are of m decided a natural that w^^shall be little inclined 
to curtail the objeotipns of Mi Klaproth, grounded on philol^ 
gioal difficulties, of an iota of their full force. The geogtaphical 
tables of tlie» conquests of the Pharaohs, and the hieroglyphic 
calendai— (which, while it extends the limits of authentic.pr<Hane 
history, most effectually bridles the speculative^ spirit whm wopl^ 
ascend into the clouds for origins which are clear and deteimi* 
uate) — will also form obj^ts of discussion^ and we hope to satisfy 
the learned world that the support which has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be wanting to the phonetic system, in consequence of 
the assumed absence of the direct testimony of ancient writers, is 
clearly and demonstrably in their possession. 


Art. V.-— Memotm de Madame la Duchesse d’Abranms, ou 
Souvemrs llistoriques $ur Napoleon, (a Memlution^ k JOinsc- 
ioire^ le Consulate PEmphe, et la Rehtauration. Tom, VII. — 
XII. 8vo> Paris. 183.% 

When we dispatched the first six volumes of Madame la Du- 
chessc d’Abrantes,^ we proposed to ourselves the conipri^fhg the 
whole of the lemaindeftiii another article, but again vTe are foiled. 
The lady has put foUh six more volumes, reaching only lo sotne 
eail} period of the Peninsular war,-Trwe suspect, for she^ still 
despises dates, the beginning of the year 1810 ,-<^but containing 
matter Well entitled to notice; and, as the bookmaking propensity, 
of which the former volumes discovered feM^ traces, appears to be 
rapidly gaining Upon ibc fair and noble authoress* we are ap|[n^* 
hetisive that, should await the oompletion of her task, mis 
middle portion of her labours tdight be kltoj^thilr forgotten, ei*e 
we could sit down to review it. We mhat therefore proceed 
with these memoirs, as yt began, pietsemeal. * * 

Great as w as the political impOrtUhee df tlie period comprised 
in the six volumes now^ before US| thblt dlief interest lies m the 
writer’s personal reminiscences of Bon^rte, and to these we 
shall principally confine our eatmcts, $6mo few i^Kher matters 
are, however, too remarkabfe to be altOgCtlier passed oter ; and, 
amongst these, are the feelings, the segrets, of those who bad 

. U'.l . - A-.,]- 

C C 2 
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Ibat OK^OEdinary maa’iir oomradea, upon tbo tranafor- 
ittii|Ute>of11*e into an lompire; touching which, she 8ays-<f 

’ Mre'ltIBtf •ferewell to all the customs, 

Vrencb Imve ev^r desired 
Blit tb^e. legrets bad 

niWhifijl^fe^^ INt Siixlipieit0ra b^^trel men, smra/ tf 

J^apoleon ftlcme eould gpver^i m, 
Wfdj jo ^hcne immmii of tempest ! yet tb'ey 

principally on account of the 
opiitiom it enounces, in which we lully concur, upon the relative 
tnliitl #f 'lUsHiUtyijaiid iW' fxench eyesj But a few pages 

^nfterwaiiifitwe iiRd another apinipn upon tl^ same subject, corro*> 
Itoraiife and oursj which the reader may proba- 

value thatt either, and which 4» further curious 
tn 8lN>dil^'’i^lf^bonlifsibn of a great man upon a subject 

that he did not understand, because he hated it, viz, liberty. The 
l^v^nta^^s, ascribed Napblfebh to equality were, it will be 
iebO| bmy equal legal rights, and these liberty insures in Eng- 
landi which was traduced by him, hnd indeed still is by most of 
the^ifabr^ imnipeo^ feudal, and therefore enslaved. 

Madame Junot tells us : ^ 


bfteW beiiird the ®mpbror spiSak on this subject (equality,) 
-ttdd'att^MS^otdriare still present to me. Even his nobility, a ci'eation 
which he locAied upon as one of his grandest conceptions, his nobility 

to the establishment of this equality, tlje 
true maiQh3prin& as he said, of all that the lf|snch have dope, and asked 

' liiberty^’ observed Napoleon, * was 
11^ cry of the people, When ;ihe Revolution projected 
|he 0rst rays of Ks light* but it was not the correct expression of their 
^1^ Russia KWOlUtionize herself^ and liberty will be the first 
wow tlfbsC ' really enslaved inoutbs, that so frequently 

to shriek under the lash of a barbkmtts master. Liberty is the 
*hpi| ^tW ^ytbfefi thb Rti^lan people will . deshe, so $oon as they have a 
wJdit to cxpwSf ij ^they batinbh ubdeysumd equality* But amongst 

fleah bf out revolution showed what 
ee of talent existed^ whlbh the levying princidie restored to 
bf ti|t gbod^d tlle 'glm;y 0 ^ the staib* Accordingly* it is equa^ 

O' ; 

“ ' " ,the, ao<;urgtb;ifer^ 

se Wd amonoj^ly Oif and military, 

de therefore coold/uot, and^siiU catinot, conceive their 
to the aboliliou 

" the sanib'.cfiuae living exist<^^d, 

aU over the coniinonti. explains 
fiie^perieneod : hy nkKieri)' liberak^ in com preh^ndkig 
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the amalgamation of an ordi^r of ik^ 

liberty in Euglandv But to iettac»r«ito tbc Dltall^ nUd tne JBm- 

pel or. We must here, though pfi^Upgi if not 

upon chronology*^ yet upon thot^aqiie«i€evolj$«^^^^ 

subjoin Napoleoid’s furtheir I orpi^ 

views about hfe^ndbility, given of^te(KH*8e,d 

sion^ and shaU introduce it ai 1nt)^ddtl^ed by 

seeing that the prefatory muttef is both 'rlhafacteritrde 

We must premise tha| Madame Judot tVas^ damt 

pagrter (lady* in waiting, we presuine» to) Madame as 

J^apoleou’s mother jvas denominated^ ^ - m. 

I was in attendance upon Madame, and aceompanied her to^ the 
Tuileries, to the family dinner that took place every $udday^^ On 
reaching the saioti de service (the salOon allottcd.ta the lady and /genh 
tlemaii attendants upon the imperml o£ the (Favilhn^ de 

for Madame almost always went to 4he pmpei'osfa apa^tme^is,. I , sa;v^ 
Savary coming towards me,, exjclaiming,: ; ' * 

^ Give me a kiss, I have good pews for you.* ^ ^ 

'Tell your pews first, and th^ kh^^sliaU follow^ if your news be 
worth one.* » . ! 

" 'Well, then, t am a duke !* ^ ‘ 

’ " 'That is astonishing enough, eeftiimly, bnt what'tOas^Ort hi it for 
my giving you a kiss V ; ' . 

< And I am entitled the Bake of Rovigo/ He weiHdii,i walk- 

ing about the room, so inflated with joy that he might Imye irisei^, i^^in 
the air like a balloon* % o - \ 

" But what are jpnr title and yopr ridiculotts name to 
at length, for he put me^^Ut of all paftiepee. ; ; 

'* ' If he had told you that you are a duchess/ said ftapp* eopdog 
to me,, and affectionately taking my two hands, M am suro yoWfV^l^d 
have given him a kissj as you are going to give me one/, . / 

" ' And with all my heart/ i replied, oflMng my cheek io tW cit^'- 
lent man, and quite delighted with hia frank covdiul fi'ieml^ip* v 

And another for Junotr said he. r i ^ 

•' ‘ And another for Junot, WfUiilgly. And i W#® 

him word that you weipe the firsl.^ Udl : * 

' And, morewBr/ saidRapp* 

.the hatch. tK'* - 

1 undct‘stood at once,,^t |be 
by naming him Duke 

of Portugal,) and I was doubly ^ppy ip this Uevy hodpi^r. Jiinot , after- 
wards told that on learh^fijg thils s^ntafi^U^^foufhs ^ ^^3^ 
favour he had befen moved to'tewsV ^ 

^ " Our Sunday ^emngs #i5m"pa^^^ffi^r^^ aMhe 

Tuileries. We Went up aguin the Empeww^s agtrtmetiev to ^it for 
our respective prmcesses, hnd shme^me^, whmi foe Emperof was^m good 
humotir,^ mi the kdias In had fochf . aipj|: 

in. This was the case on the day iff quesiioju* 
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' 1 *^* Wftl^ M&dmkeh JOuciessi-Gomemmef he exclaimed, as soon as 
he iWine, in Fm^iugaU was still Governor of Paris,) * are 

yon pleinied/with yop» name? And then Junot must be 

pjimmd wiih it; he ifriU see In it a proof of my satisfectiou,* And what 
vfiU say of this in yonr the Wm^mg Si, tiermin ? They 

nainst a Utile staiiled at the minforoement 1 am giving them V Then, 
turning to thrtftAfeh^C% 

‘‘ * Wel\f J^omkur PJrchichmcelicry it is a positive fact that I have 
never yet done anything more truly in the spirit of the French Revolu^ 
tion than this re-establishment of high digniHes. The French never 
fobght but for one thing — equality before the law, and the power of 
attaining* to the highest posts in the adniinist ration. What will bq^ 
called mjf ndt^tyy — but which is not a nobility, because none can exist 
without prerogatives, and without being hereditary; and this has no 
prerogative except' a fortune given as the reward of services, civil or 
and is no further hereditary than , as the sovereign may be 
pleased tov confirm the succession to a son or a nephew }•— well, what 
will be called my nobility is, do you eee> one of my grandest ci-eations/ ” 

We need scarcely pause to observe how admirable a creation, 
for the purposes of despotism, was indeed such a nobility, wholly 
dependent upon the pleasure of the crpwri for the transmission of 
the father V honours to his children. It is self-evident. Besides, 
we still are as desirous, as we professed ourselves upon a former 
occasion, of avoiding political discussion with n lady, and that for 
many reasons. To say nodiing of any private notions of our own 
respecting the unsuitableness of such topics to foe softer sex, 
which notions, by the way, seem to be Madan^e Junot’s, inasmuch 
as she often disclaims the power of judging upon political ques- 
fooits, even when giving us her own opinions as incontrovertible, 
we tnay bbserve, that as a petticoated politician was Bonaparte's 
noire t, or antipathy, and as Junot, though always a kind, soon 
ceasejirta bo a faithful and devoted fansband, our memoirist could 
know nothing beyond the. gossip of the^ court. We, therefore, 
caninot look in her pages for irew facts of importance, and shall 
ndc dispute her positiouf af? to Napoleon's moderation, all his 
wors having been purely defensive, and others of the same cha- 
racter. Neither shall we enter into the history of Junot’s eni- 
bi^y to Portugal, but content ourselves with extracting part of 
instructions to the newly appointed ambassador's 
Wif^ as. peculiarly illustrative of this extraordinary^ man's frequent 
coiyfoltiatioh of foe least means with fhe greatest ends. 

^ An amlyissadress,* said he, * is a more important member of an 
fancy. This if so every whei^ but most especially 

him sttid flieBmf>ermr me, (Nasiarethr 

AsisfUc expitfMt^,) « hft people wouW hey® called him 
Jnaot of Iwereth, as they vsed to say Jesus of ]^miare{ii.' *' We insert this note as 
cbaractodsfic^ though with some reluctance. 
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with U8, by resison of the existing prejudices ugainst Frani^e# }t will be 
four business to gi?e the Portuguese ladies a just nbtloi^of the manuei*a 
of the imperial coui't. Be not lmi]^jbiy> be not vain; stilt less irritable. 

* * ^ Above aliy beware of laughing at tbe U^ tbe country, 

when you do not umderstaud tb^ui, or at the domestie affairs of the 
court. It is said ^hat they are open to ridicule ami to scandal. If you 
cannot refrain from both, abuse, but do not laugh at them. Recollect 
that sovereigns never forgive ridicule. » • ^ 

* The queen of Spain will question ypu about the Empress, the 
Princess Louis^ the Princess Caroline, the Princess Joseph. It is your 
part to know how to measure your wotds. My family circle may be 
Ikitl open to all eyeaj yet ft would not be agreeable to m^that my 
sisters should be pouftrayed by a bad painter. * * * The queen will 
ask many questions about the empress and the court. As long as they 
relate to the mode of wearing a gown, well and good. But so soon as 
the conversation sliall take a niore serious turn, which it will, because 
Maria Louisa is clever and sly, be upon yopr guard. As for* me, you 
know that my name is to he pronounced only as it appears iu the Moni* 
tcur,* 

Another Uipe he said to me, ^ One person at Madrid is reported to 
detest me; it is the Princess. of the Asturias. Take care what you 
say before her. She speaks French as well as you do. But you speak 
Italian, do not you? That's good.' And he walked about smiling — 
* That's very good. Let us hear how you acquit yourself.* " ^ 

The youthful ambassadress declaimed Petrarch, Tasso, 
and Dante, and the Emperor approved. He then inquired, 
with some circumlocution, as to what terms she was upon with 
the friends of her girlhood, his sisters; the ticjtlish part of the 
family, according to Madame Junot, who more than hints that 
the princesses in general were le^s correct iu their dcporttjjhbt 
than their imperial brother hoped, and gives a pretty explicit ac- 
count of an Intrigue of Princess Caroline with Junot, of which 
she speaks as eventually the cause of his death. But this oc- 
curred subsequently, and indeed never seems to have interrupted 
the friendship of the two ladies, Napoleon, being satisfied uppn 
this material point, proceeded to 4nrect the representative of 
French femininity in Portugal to make her house agreeable, and 
concluded as follows : — 

iive in harmony with your diplomatic sisters, hut form intimacies 
with none of them; little female Rivalries ensue; the husbands interfere* 
and sometimes two states are Oh tte point Of ' desCroyihg each other, 
because a cou{de of silly jadea have squabbled, or the one has had a more 
elegant hat than tiae other,*' t 

We were proceeding with the^ original diplomatic instructions, 
but find ourselves compelled to atop, or tt> follow the example of 
oiw lady author and her by jinWidii^ with an absmi^4 

sheer the privacy of a refspectable Engliahv^mati, f6r no*bett^r 
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r^mon |ban that her husbaud was appointed to represent his* 
cduiitry at the court of Lisbon. The allusion to this sneer, how^j^ 
ever, necessarily leads to the mention of that which we cannot 
quitd unUotked, tbotigh we propose not to invest it with a 
Consequence tiiat it does liot deserve; we n»ean the extravagant de- 
testation of every body and every thing Unglisb, happily rendered 
innoxious by aii' ignorance equal to the malevolence, (both evi- 
dently imbibed from Bonaparte,) that is betrayed at almost every 
opportunity throughout these memeurs.^ Lady Robert Fitz- 
gerald (whoso lord is here called the uncle of lira unfortunate 
frror/ier/ Lord Edward) cannot be much disturbed by tlie idle 
abuse thus oitgeudered and thus attempered, that she shares with, 
amongst others, Lord Strankfordy as the Duchess is pleased to 
improve Lord Strangford’s namo^with George IV., — with Lord 
Beresford, who^ manners have not the good fortune to meet hei 
approbatiorf~With the Duke of Wellington, whom she calls le 
keros du hazard, and whose Success in his first Portuguese cam- 
paign against Junot, the only one yet mentioned, she very natu- 
rally depreciates and endeavours to disprove — and finally with 
Mr. Pitt. Of this last she says— • 

Mr. Pitt and General BonapaHe were personal enemies. * * * Ge- 
neral BBnaparte, upon attaining to the Consulship, made some attempts 
to gain over Mr, Pitt to the French interest, The proposals were ill- 
managed, (the only cause of their failure, wc presume, in our authoress’s 
opinion,) although, skilfully enough not to commit the First Consul, 
who however felt tlie annoyance of a rebuff. ^ ^ * Napoleon saw but 
one real obstacle to his schemes, and this was Mr. Pitt. * ^ * In vain 
Nappleon pftiii said of him, ‘ William Pitt is a great minister as far as 
Dbv<^: at Calais I do hot fear him.* 

Fear him he did not, because Napoleon feared nothing, but he 
hated and dreaded him, as one hates and dreads an able man who is 
onc^s enemy. And yet Mr. Pitt was not a great man. * * * ^ Plans 
of attack/ Napoleon was wont to say, laughing, and the thing was true, 

* are nbt the forte of the Jiscaljihancier, the tactician of the w’ool-sack.’ 
Apputently confounding Clmncellor of fhe Exchequer with 
the jt^fd Ghoficellor. 

But we must not let ourselves, be betrayed into the field Po- 
litics, and turn to that subject which will be naturally expected 
td '^cddpy a cohsiderable share of the attention and the pages of 
of Rcccfflectioiis cbnbertling Napoleon^ namely, 
feelings add bb c^onduet todai'ds women. And here we must 
siiy, ib^ pot ^4dow of the devoted and Justly favourite aidc- 

i , 

ta iwiggc»t^,p€MO»al of hoartUily to XaglaatJ, but we, have 
who liad frankly met the advai^a of our very agreeable 
it heceasary to drop her acquaintance, bom ifie character of the 
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de-camp, who frankly professes her participation in Jier husbimd’s 
worship of Bonaparte, cannot be ac^ttised of paittal4ty*for abe 
places her hero in a light to the full as offensive, tp English eyes 
at least, as any of his detractors, certainly sis Boumenne, whose 
levcngeful* malice she so bitterly reprobates* We do not allude 
to the coarse language which she charges Napoleon with usbg 
before women, for that seems to have been the French fashion of 
the day, if wc judge from the frequent blanks left by Mad. Junot 
in recording conversations held in her presence by her own and 
her husband^ friends, when the words used were such as could 
not well be printed j and some of the effects of tlie revolution may 
fairly enough explain, though nothing can justify, such a relaxation 
in the decencies of polished society. If liourrienne and others have 
shown that poor Josephine^s jealousy, Imwever unwise, was by 
no means groundless, none have, like our Duchess, exhibited Na^ 
poleon so completely as a sultan throwing the handkerchief 
amongst the odalisques of a seraglio, and vindictively resentful 
towards those who would not pick it up; and further, as a sultan 
unconscious almost of the existence of lasting conjugal affection. 
And what is not a little remarkable, though it may explain her 
franktiess, Mad. Jnnot scarcely seems to feel her hero degraded 
by this conduct, or by the sentiments which inspired it. She 
introduces the discovery of an imperial amour with the following 
remarks: — 

He fell in love, but really in love, and if I am to say vvhat I think 
upon the subject, 1 believe be never was so but upon this occasion, and 
once before — (racauiug with the authoress’s mother. Mad. Permon) — but 
many years bad elapsed between that era and this. * * * It sometimes 
indeed happened that he addressed himself to a woman, but, to speak 
truth, the thing was pretty much of an insult 5 at least I always con- 
sidered it as such. And since the occasion in question, whenever he has 
paid attention to any one, it has always been the same. Upon this oc- 
casion only did he discover the attention, the delicacy, which are inse- 
parable from a real passion, * • ♦ This was love, pot a liking rather 
insulting than honourable, and alwayk proditcing ^ two (rather one of 
two) vexatious results. The one, contempt for hfef \vdi6 yielded; the 
Other, a vindictive feeling towards Iier who resisted.'* 

Thus far the panegjsjrisPs owii; opinion, according to which it 
should appear that an intrigue with the Emperor was honourable, 
at least not dishoqoumble, to the lady ihm delicately wooed. We 
pass over Josephine's jealousy upon the .iOccasion,^^nd proceed to 
a conversation between Napoleon and Mad* Juuot after her re- 
turn from Lisbon. Juuot was at Pa^a» and had written to his 
wife to ask the Eihperor’i leavo to join him there, less from any 
desire for her company, than at a mode of ascertaining how 
he was to stay in a dullish place* 
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•* At tjhe first word 1 dropped the »«ibject^ the Emperor asked 
me» with ^ome iil boiuour, whether Juoot had appointed me his ambas- 
sador to him, and whether my credentials were in due form. I took 
care not to say that Junot had bid me ask an audience for this purpose, 
md answered that of my own accord, and without playing the part of 
an am^s^dress, tliougb 1 sifill bore the title, I presumed to ask whether 
I might not rejoin ray husband, and take him his children, whom he 
bad not seext for six months.*' 

Boi^xaparte, it seems, liked happy or at least well-behaved 
for he answei ed wijh a smfle — ^ 

** * Jnd'sed J What, it U yop who want to rejoin Junot ? That’s 
right It would he better still, though, if the childien you took him were 
boysj but you make nothing hut girls, Madame Junot/ ** 

An illness of these despised girls excused the delay of a jour- 
ney, never really contemplated; and one evening, when Mad. 
Junot had attended Madame to a family party at Princess 

Pauline’s, the Emperor renewed the conversation, and baiiteringly 
asked why she was not gone. Hereupon Madame AJere 
complained of being thus fpr ever robbed of her ladies, to which 
Napoleon answeredi— 

* I do not send her, it i$ she who will go — only ask ber^* ami 
looking at me with a smile, he made a significant gesture, ami added, 

' Well then, why dp you not say that you are absolutely bent upon 
going to Parma?* 

* But, sire, 1 cannot fib, and I have no inclination whatever to go 
thither/ 

He burst into a fit of laughter^ which,* thougli he often smiled, he 
rarely or never did. 

* And why will you not go, Madame Laurette V and my poor nose 
was pinched to the <}uick. ^ A good wife should always follow her hus- 
band — so says the Bible.* 

* Sire, your majesty wilt allow me to say that the Bible has nothing 
to dp with the matter, and that ou this ooaasion 1 have uo^inimi to be a 
good wife. Besides — J might, perhaps, be in the way at Parma/ 

** * Ah, ha ! They have been tattling to you ! What gossips women 
arej Apd why do you Jisten to ^le stories ? Besidee^ its the hen's busi- 
ness to be silent* before the cock. If Junot does amuse himself a little 
at Parma, what's that to you? Women mue^ not teaase their husbands, 
oy tiiey will xn^ke them ten times worse/ .. 

,f /pfis was said, looking, not at me, but at the empress, who, being a 
sentsf|dis woman, did not appear to undei'stand. Scenes of jealousy wei^ 
to be frequent, and, truth to say, not. without reason. 

sa you ore quite by a Wy small matter? People 

say is but a uifle to ns men wheii known, and nothing at all when 
Judge what you women should say to it. Come, what 

^ ♦ as you%Bnot bold jrouf tongues, you 

women, if you must speak, it should be to approve/ 
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^ Oh ! approw !’ eaccdaimed " At^cloiis \\ 

* I should like/ said Princesa Botgfaese^ draping her shawl as she 
lay upon her sofa 5 ^ I should lik^ to mo Primoe CamiHo try to make ihe 
approve 1-— Ah, ha T 

The empress was sikht, but her cyess were full, and a word would 
have made her tears flow, whieh the Emperor did not like.’^ 

This imperial dislike to seeing ladies weep, Madame Junot 
admiringly ascribes to deep sensibility, and alleges in proof 
thereof the following substantial reasons: the sound of church 
bells in the Evening affected Napoleon deeply; and so did the 
sight of an elegant poman, dressed in white, walking iii*h grove. 
Our fair eulogist does not, liowever, go so far as to hint that this 
deep sensibility led to any sacrifice for the prevention of the 
offensive tears, or indeed any other mode of drying them, than 
bidding the empress have done crying/' and that, wc believe, 
even when notice of her impending divorce had been given her. 
But we doubt not that Josephine^s jealousy was very disagreeable 
to the Emperor, especially, notwithstanding Princess Pauline’s 
menacing remark, as jealousy does not appear lo have been the 
fashion of his court. We have already hinted that we cannot find 
in the Memoirs of our Duchess, the slightest symptom of any 
interruption of the friendship between hersfelf and Madame Murat 
in consequence of that princess's amour with Junot. And even 
that husbands should not be jealous, was, as we have just seen, 
Napoleon's opinion, which is partly confirmed by the following 
fragment of a conversation between himself and Duroc, who lived, 
it is to be noted, on the footing of a brother with Junot. 

" ' But, Duroc/ said the Emperor, ' you take a great interest in 
Madame Junot! Let us see — answer like an honest fellow; — have you 
ever been in love with herl' 

“ Duroc burst into a violent fit of laughing. 

‘ That 190) answer/ said Bmperw*, with » degree of impatience. 
^ Were you ever in love with Madame Junot?' 

Duroc, lecovering his gravity, answered, ^ Never, sire ; and I iday 
say that this is the fti*st time the possibility of such a thitiiB; ever occurred 
to me.' . k ♦ 

“ The Emperor took several pinches of snuff faster than usual, ^for he 
did not like to be obliged to give up Ws opinion to that of another. He 
walked about the room, looked upon the oridge, looked into the garden, 
and then said: ‘Well! that is very singular r 

“ He had notions on thik object which wgie themselves verp singu- 
Ictr^ and I believe that ^Huc, when he met with it in a wt>man, always 
aetonishod bim." ^ 

I ’ 

But we find the most ijeeulye proof tbe^imperial estimate of 
wives, and of connubial ftUcity, in a reaHy affectionate letter of 
condolence to 5 unot upon tbo’d eath of his mother. The wldovwd 
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father, MUikitig mider the losB of the partner of hb life, had asked 
permission to resign the office which he held, in favour of his son- 
in-faw, whereupon Napoleon writes : 

I do not sec why your father wants to give up his place. From 
the few times T have seen him I had fancied he possessed strength and 
energy. What had his wife and bis pla^ to do with one another ? If 
he wants a wife pour h repyhentaiion, (Anglici, to do the honours,) let 
him marry again. 

And this letter, which Madatne Junot herself confesses to be 
unsentimental, Junot showed to Josephine, and wondered to see 
her deej^Jy wounded ! 

If such sentiments concerning women appear inconsistent with 
the sort of aftection that Napoleon was always believed, despite 
his imuimerable infidelities, to entertain for Josephine, w^e are 
scarcely less surprised at jthe strange rudeness with wdiich the 
Duchess represents him as treating such women as chanced not to 
be favourites. We knew, indeed, that he had sneeringly said to 
the beautiful Queen of Prussia, who was endeavouring to alle- 
viate the fate of her husband and sons by a sort of political co- 
quetry, which the admirers of her character cannoi but regret, — 

What 1 have done for the King of Prussia, 1 cannot conceal it 
from you, madam, has been done solely for the sake of the Empe- 
ror Alexander,” 

But there might be a political motive for this ungallant speech ; 
the victorious Emperor might feel it wise to check his fair assail- 
ant’s attempts upon his feelings. There could be no such palli- 
ation for his behaviour to Madame Regnault de St, Jean d’Angely, 
whom, Madame Junot tells us, he disliked, (had she repulsed his 
illicit addresses?) and met at a ball one evening that he chanced to 
be out of humour. The lady, then some twenty-eight years of 
age, and remarkably handsome, was all over roses. 

The Emperor looked at her from be41 to foot, then fttiled bitterly, 
and with that voice of which the usual volume was redouoled, whilst^^it 
ac(}uired a clear and sonorous {one, said, in deep and solemn accents — 

* Do yon know that you age terribly, MadaiUc Regnanlt?’ ” 

The rude speech of course drew all eyes njpon the lady so ad- 
dressed; but she quickly recovered benself, and with tl^ smile 
indispensable in replying to imperial or royal compliments, how- 
ever disagreeable, spirit^ ly said — 

What your majesty has done lue the honour to observe would be 
very painful to^^bear,’ were I of an age to mind it.'* 

must just pause to remark, that if Madame Regnault 
Jean d’Angety afterwards really proved herself the ardent 
imi^r&hfist tbht she is represented in the soi-rfisn/zf M^moires 
Mnt./'»she is a rare pattern of female placability; 
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And now, having given instancy of Bonaparte s occasional man- 
ners to women he did not like, shall conclude the subfect with 
a sample of his treatment of his mistresses. The scene is a 
masquerade at the Grand Duchess of Berg s, apropos to which 
we extract a few words that we confess surprised us, upon 
the ambitious conqueror’s taste for such amusements; but the 
pleasing part of this picture is his good lunnour, his banliommie, 
when nothing disturbed him. A w^hole quadrille of ladies, in- 
cluding the grand duchess and Madame Junot, were entering the 
ball-room from an inner chamber, where the}? had assembled, 

** A little blue mask rushed against me to get to a cabinet, Plotted to 
the changing of dresses, mysteriously. The Jittle blue m£isk, who did 
not expect to meet with such a crowd, let slip a very energetic word, 
but was not stopped by our female ranks 5 for my part, I was driven 
aside, forcibly enough to "put me out of patience top. But how could 1 
tell the little blue mask so?— It was the Emperor. 

** He had a mind to amuse himself, as he said, on the days of these 
saturnalia in good society ^ and for this purpose he disguised himself to 
the teeth j then dressed up some one in bis own likeness, who went, 
about the rooms playing the disguised Emperor. This evening it was 
the painter Isakey who was commissioned to act that pavfc.^* 

The amusements of the company were interrupted by the 
grand duchess’s peremptory and very audible commands, that a 
young lady brought by Queen Hortense, and who had doubly 
offended Caroline, by intriguing both with Murat and with Jnnol, 
should instantly leave her house. The Duchess of Abrantes tells 
us : ^ 

At this moment I was close to the Emperor, to the real Emperor, not 
Isabey. He was chatting with a woman whom I recognized at once 
by her walk. « * « And what was he saying to her ? That his 

love for her was subordinate to a single action ; and that action con- 
sisted in an act of power.” 

We do ii«t quite understand this; but no great mailer. Na- 
poleon’s words, which follow, are intelligible enough. , 

^ I do not choose to be called a Hftle Eouis XI V„* said he. ‘ No 
wokian shall ever make me incur the risk of appearing lo the world a 
weak creature. Without heart.* 

* The healt is just„ what ought to decide,* answered Ins companion 
cleverly. To my great delight, he replied : 

< Prrrn* I The heart 1 That s the way with you all in your silly 
dreams. The heart ! What the devil do yovt know of your ncait ? It is a 
bit of your body through which passes a gi«at Vein, wherein tlic blood 
flows faster when you run. , Well ! dVid Tvhai of that ?* 

The tender couple then, went to see what had caused the dis- 
turbance, and returned to seats, wlieq the Emperor thus re- 
newed the conversation. \ « ^ ‘ . 
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** ‘ See now^ what comes <rf ycmr romantic arrangements. There’s a 
poor girl who has trusted to the sweet words of that handsome coxcomb 
Murat> and perhaps she is in the case to drown herself. — Hey ! What's 
that you are saying ?' 

He stooped, and I heard sobs. The Eniperor probably heard them 
liketvisc, for he Immediately lose, and said to the weeping mask — 

^ My dear, I do not like to see JTcisephine ^yeep— her whom I love 
beyond all other Women j — that may tell you that you are wasting your 
time. you well. — I come to a masquei’ade to amuse myself.’ ' 

This abrupt rupture is further explained by the informatiou 
that the guilty damsel, who^ presence had so heino^usly oflended 
the Priricess Caroline, immediately afterwards became the mis- 
tress of Napoleon. 

There are other passages in these volumes that we had thought 
to extract, but the article has already run into gi*eater length than 
we had meant to allot to the present six volumes; and we shall 
therefore take leave of the Duchess till her concluding volumes 
shuH offer us an opportunity for such general remarks as might 
now be premature. And to this future opportunity we shall 
likewise refer whatever notice it n\ay seem advisable to take of 
the wife’s account of her husband’s peninsular car8|)aign3. 

AUt. VI. — 1. Opere inedite di Silvio Pellico, da Saluzzo. 

Vols. I. II. 8vo. Torino. 1830. 

2, SV'c Nuove Tragedie di Silvio Pellico. 18mo, Torino. 

1832. 

3* Torqmto Tasso, Tragedia, di G. Rosini. Firenze. 1832. 

8vo. 

Wk are disposed to think that PelHco’s last production may have 
excited sufficient interest in its amiable author to justify our de- 
voting a few pages to his later dramatic works, myst of which 
formed the occupation and consolation of his imprisonment. The 
stdry of his own life is perhaps, after all, the truest and most 
touching tragedy ; yet in many of the best elements of dramatic 
excellence, these latest productions of his muse are by no m^ns 
deficient. The same pure and elevated spirit pervades them; 
the same touching but somewhat diffuse eloquence characterizes 
them ; and, if the impression they produce on the mind be less 
siriking, tlil result is probably owing to the distinction which 
must Mways exist between the experience of reality and the crca- 
^^^f imagination, however \ividly they may be conceived and 

■ PeBico chiefly wants is compression. Tenderness, rather 
j^wer^is the^c^^ of hig mind : and bis feelings^ instead 
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pf concentrate themselves in hmt aud winged woi’ds, expand 
ill to a copious stream of graceful but sometimes tedious ^diction. 
He cannot condense the expression of a passion into a line, nor 
reach the heart by a stroke. He amplifies, illustrates, returns 
again and again to the charge, and after all often fails in his 
object. With scarcely an exception indeed, this loquaciousness 
is characteristic of tlie Italian drama. A few bright gleams and 
dashes of vigorous thought might, indeed, be selected from Alfieri, 
but as a wholci be forms an exception to his brethren. “ Many 
things iu few ivords^’—seems to be the,last adage which the Italian 
theatre is likely to illustratq. « 

Another circumstance tends to increase the general coldness of 
effcct,^which, amidst many individual beauties^ accompanies even 
the best of Pebico^s tragedies. Nominally he is no adherent of 
the classical school; — he selects his subjects from die history of the 
middle ages ; he does not acknowledge the despotic authority of 
the unities. But the spirit of the old classical Italian drama of 
the MafFeis and Sperouis, though not the form, adheres to him. 
He does not transport himself back into the times which he por- 
trays, nor imh|e himself with their spirit. For the picturesque 
manners, the wild passions of the twelfth century, he unconsciously 
substitutes the habits and opinions of Greece and Home ; and 
^whether the hero of the piece be a feudal chieftain of Milan, 
an adherent of Barbarossa, or a republican of Dertona, a Guelph 
or a Ghibclliue, we know them at once to be derived from that 
source ** by the Athenian garments they have on.'’ Their talk is 
of liberty, the renown of Italy, the good of the state, “ things in 
general;’’ in short, the very last themes which we have reason to 
believe constituted the actual interests or standing topics of con- 
versation of those fierce periods of individual ambition and private 
selfishness. Sometimes nothing but the names of the characters 
indicate whether the place of action be Rome, Constantinople, 
or Judea, or the time the twelfth or the eighteenth century. We 
object the more to this sequ«strati(i^i of all characteristic detail, 
that it seems to be done on principle ; the Italian dramatists 
seem to consider an attention to these minutiiie injurious to the 
simplicity and unity of the main Compare* for instance, 

Alfierfs* Filippo witli the JDoii. Cttrios of Schiller. The scene of 
the former might be laid any where within the regions of space ; 
not a national trait connects it with Spain : his Philip is no 
doubt an impressive nnd terrible impcrsoiiation of^a tyrant, but 
he is not Philip foe Second of Spain, —foe cold, gloomy, impas* 
slve devotee, wrapt up in Ceremony and parade, and surrounded 
by a court of bigots and ivon-Jbearted 'grandees. It was left for 
Schiller to connect ^be po«ral|yr€ of foe tyrant in general iwfo 
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that crfjthe iqdividual; and by a thousand minute and well-studied 
details to place the. spectator in thO court of Madrid as it existed 
in the sixteenth Century, It is very true that by an over-attention 
to^ Hucb particulars a drama may degenerate into a mere chroni- 
cle, which i$ the error into which Rosini has fallen in his Tor- 
qUdto Tasso : biit a just selection of such details must always im- 
part a spirit, freshness, and reality to the composition, which can- 
not otherwise be attained. 

Wc have stated fairly what we think are the chief objections 
to 3ignor PelUco’s dramas*: a vagueness and generality of cha- 
racter, wd a want of powerful and compressed dialogue. It 
must, however, be admitted that compositions produced under 
the pressure of despondency, and often of the greatest pliysical 
suffering, without the aid of books, the stimulus of conversation, 
the cheerful and inspiring effect of liberty and society, are entitled 
to the most indulgent reception, and we do not doubt that they 
will be so received. We may not indeed be disposed to welcome 
them with so much enthusiasm as his countrymen, to whom the 
character and fate of the author, and the allusions and scope of 
the dramas themselves, furnish additional ground^ of interest and 
sympathy; but evep to English readers some of them will ap- 
pear no unworthy companions of Foscolo^s Iticciarda, or Nico- 
lini’s Foscarim and Giovauni di ProcuJa, • 

Instead of a foVmal «tn^lysis of each, however, we think we 
shall do more justice to PelHco by selecting his Gismoada da 
Mendrisio, as perhaps the most favourable representation of the 
rest, and enabling our readers to judge of its character by pretty 
liberal extracts. This play possesses an additional interest from 
the circumstances attending its representation and subsequent in- 
terdiction at Turin, in consequence of the interference of the 
Austrian ambassador, which were mentioned in a late number. 

jThe time is the twelfth century;— the scene is Italy: the subject, 
a house divided against itself by political differences, and still farther 
alienated by private jealousies. The Count Mendrisio and his son 
Brmano are attached to the party of the Imperialists ; bis^other son, 
Ariberto, has espdttsed the cause of the Milanese againsl^Barbarossa. A 
remnant of parental aftection still exists in the heart of the father to- 
wards Ariberto, but in that of Ermano the feelhigs of nature have been 
entirely overpowered by the fierce hostilities of party. He regards his 
brother only as a rebel and a traiton Far different are the feelings of 
A)ri|)erto. Tefwards his father and brother bis heart yearns*; all the stormy 
of warfare have not erased from his mind the recollections and 
il^libtnents of youth. To* this separation, produced by political differ- 
ences, is added a more secret source jrf discoid* Ariberto bad been ovi- 
betrothed to tGismonda, aftemards the wife of Ermauo;— but 
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feeling that he could not regard her with attachment, he haj broken 
off the engagement. In the first moments of indignation and wounded 
feeling she had accepted the Ijand of bis brother; but without being able 
to give her heart in return. That still remains devoted to Ariberto, 
though in her impassioned temperament love and hatred are strangely 
blended, and continue to struggle for the mastery. The latter assumes 
the ascendancy, w^hen she hears that Ariberto has since married Gabriella, 
the daughter of Jacopo della Torre, the most formidable opponent of 
the imperial power; — all her fond love at once she blovts to heaven;” 
and when she heais that Milan has been destioyed and razed to the 
ground, she revftls in ferocious exultation* at the thought that the man 
who had been false bo[h to her and to his country has found his grave 
among ils ruins. 

But such is not the case. Ariberto, after manfully sustaining the 
contest to the last, has escaped from the blazing city, and in the com- 
iiiencenient of the second act, makes his appearance in the neighbourhood 
of his father’s castle as a fugitive, attended by his wife, disguised in male 
attire, and his infant child. He has determined to throw himself at his 
father’s feet, and to solicit from him an asylum, if not for himself, at 
least for his family. Fatigue and mental conflict at the sight of a spot 
so dear to him, and the recollections it awakens, almost overpower his 
strength. He leans on his wife for assistance. 

Act II. — ScENii I. 

ARIBKHTO. 

Support me, Gabriella ; my soul sinks 
Beneath the weight of its emotions ; here 
Thine Ariberto grew; these nigged trunks 
Have shaded me in childhood ; to their tops 
A thousand times I've climbed, now eagerly 
Seeking some airy nest, and now in play 
Hid in their branches from my brother’s sight, — 

Who, anxiously, beneath their drooping boughs 
Would leap, and call, and weep until I came. 

C) how wc loved each other then ! O how 
Our parents’ hearts would bound, when lovingly 
Linked in each others arms wc wandered home. 

When one \vas hurt, the other ever wept 
Louder than he who suffered. — Happy days 
Of infancy, of innocence! — Can Love 
Like this have faded from a brother’s breast ? 

GABRIELLA. 

Calm thee, thy wounds are green, — thyself art weary 
And travel- sick, and thou hast need of rest. 

O how the sight of every place around 
Disturbs thee ! 

ARIBERTO. 

Yonder is the seat — O joy 
The seat where oft at eve n]^ mother sate ; — 
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And wliile she waited for our sire's return 
From hunting, or with eager glances watched 
The messenger s arrival, who in war 
Brought tidings of his safety, she would gaze 
Upon our infant sports, now checking them 
With mild rebuke, now placing us beside her, 

(I, as the elder born, upon her right, 

And on the left Erinano,) and there tell us 
JStnunge talcs of high and holy enterprise 
Of ancient knights — or woful accidents 3 — 

Oft have our boyisk tears with hers been bleikled 
Over the sufl’eriugs of th* oppressed i — and then. 
Her arms around us clasping, she woiiid say, 

* When 1 am gone, my dearest sons, remember 
These evenings — be ye generous, loving, brave. 
And 1 in heaven shall joy to be your mother/ — 

O plenteous may thy joys be in that heaven ! 

But this at least thy children heave denied thee 3 — 
Brave they have been — and generous enough. 
Generous to niurjy — but to one another 
Foes — bitter foes ! 

OABUIISLr.A. 

Her eye can read t/iy heart 
And sec that it is guiltless. Her bright spirit 
Watched o’er thy fortunes, guarded tbco in battle. 
And guides thee to thy sire and brother back. 
’Twill stir the sense of pity in tlicir hearts. 

Come, comfort thee — wc are almost arrived. 

Come forward boldly. 


ARIBKRTO. 

But a moment — stay. 

My father loved me — but Ennano’s arts 
Hardened his heart; when envy seized my brother*s. 
My errors were proclaimed aloud ; each virtue 
Turned to a crime; — another serpent too 
Added her venom to my brother’s — ah ! 

Thou dost not know Gismonda yet — thou know’st not 
'riiat once . . * But I am wandering • . . Let us go. 


OABRIEBLA. 


You tremble. 

ARIBKRTO. 

Yes ! In w^ar I trembled not. 
But I do tremble on my father’s thrcshokl. 

0 could 1 jucet him only. I would fall 
IVostrate before his knees ; to him 1 could 
Confess that i was guilty — yes, most guilty 
Of harsh irjgratitudc, when angrily 

1 left his home, and dared to stigmatize, 

As wc^Ji^md base s 4 bmission, his adherence 
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To tbe imperial ensigns. — son’s ttiotith 
Should never so have spoken of tbe banner 
That seemed so sacred in bis father’s eyes. 

I know his heart would melt^ he would give ear 
To my defcncej and find me far less guilty 
Than he had deemed. But should Ermano meet me 
VVith him, — should he with daring tongue assail me. 

How should I check my fury, how submit 
To humble me before my sire — while he 
Stands by to see and mock my miseries ? 
lIopc*brought me nither — now i!hat I am here 
It leaves me ^11 at once — and I could fly. 

Wer’t not for thee and this dear child, for whom 
Duty demands the sacrifice of pride — 

Td rather wander o’er the fiice of earth, 

And beg at any door — than at my father’s 1 

0ABR1EI.LA. 

Beloved but hapless husband, I will follow thee, 

Go where thou wilt — but for a child *tis sweet 
To sacrifice our pride. Within that castle 
He yet may sit as lord. Deprive him not 
Of the chance to do so. 

AKIBERTO. 

Who comes here — a woman—* 

It is . . Gismonda . . Stay. 

OABRIELLA. 

Within her aspect 

The trace of sorrow sits, and she who knows 
What sorrow is, must sure know pity too, 
liCt us approach. 

The appeal to Gismonda, to whom Gabriella introduces herself as a 
messenger bearing the news of Ariberto’s death, proves vain, as might 
be expected; but the old count appears, and to him she addresses herself 
with more effect. By a feigned tale of the death of bis son, and of his 
dying message to his father, she nscertaiiyi that in his mind the feel- 
ings of a parent had never been eradicated, even by all the alienation of 
warfare and political differences. He melts into tears, *IIe promises 
an asylum to the widow and child of his son* And then Gabriella, no 
longer able to control her feelings, discloses her name, and reveals the 
joyful tidings that his son is yet alive ; and on Ariberto advancing, he 
throws himself into liis arms. While the father and son are mingling 
their embraces, Gismonda enters, and perceives with surprise and indig- 
nation the reconciliation. All the feelings of insulted pridefaiid female 
jealousy revive in her bosom at the sight of her former lover and her 
rival, and she hurries out to brood over the vengeance wliich she antici- 
pates oil the return of Ermano. 

Ermano arrives; his feelings of hatred towards liij brother have been 
increased by the representations of his wife. His father vainly endea- 

I) D 2 
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vonrs to effect a recoociliation ; fierce and unyielding, lie loads his bro- 
ther with repTOachesi^he even vents his rancour on his father. As he 
stops short, on seeing Ariberto, his father exclaims — 

Stop not, £rmano! strive not to escape 
My grasp. Be reconciled. Embrace thy brother. 

ARlBERTO. 

Wilt thou repulse me ^ Is my brother's heart 
So different tiom my father s > Scarce his eye 
Beheld me, ere the fount of old aftbetion 
Stream’d forth mew. He laid ifbt to my charge 
The woes and sufferings of the days gone by. 

No blame of ours, my brother — but the force. 

The unalterable force of cirmmi stance 
Impetrd us on our paths in life. Each fouglit 
Devoted to the cause he held as holy. 

If mine was doom’d to fail, and I to seek 
A fugitive’s asylum in your arms, 

1 bring a name at least unstained by guilt. 

Tell me — when tidings of my fortunes reached thee, 

Did ever rumour brand me with a crime ? 

THE COUNT. 

Never! thy father can attest: — thy father 
Who, even while venting curses on thy head. 

Felt his heart bound with joy to hear thee called 
Brave in the field, and piteous to the vanquished. 

ARIBERTO. 

And I, too, heard with joy how, midst the noblest 
Of Barbarossa’s heroes in renown. 

My father and my brother shone, and oft 
Linked to a day of pity and of pardon. 

When each to each the well-earned meed might rentier 
Of love and praise. Couldst thou but know, Ermano, 

How, when my prisoners would repeat to me 
Tliy words, my heart hath swelled with pride to hear 
That thou hadst called me foremost in the ranks 
Of Milan ! Couldst thou know, how oft disgusted 
W’th democmtic discord, I had cntcretl 
The field with sinking heart and nerveless arm, 

But that the memory of my sire and brother 
Revived and spurred me on to deeds of honour ! 

ERMANO. 

What arts have bound my father in thy spells 
I know not, but in me thine insolence 
iuttises no feeling save of wrath. The memory 
Of sire and brother, say’st thou, spurred thee on 
To deeds of hoifour — thee, who wert to both 
A foe unwearied and implacable! 

Tfwaa ho&ourable, doubfiess, to direct 
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Tby steel against their breasts : a noble cause. 

Whose triumph could he purchased at the price 
But of a father’s or a brother’s blood ! 

ARIBKRTO. 

Yes, it wu$ honourable to lament 

And not to share their error; and constrained 

By conscience to uplift mine arm against them, 

To prove me worthy of their love by deeds 
Of warlike virtue. 

, ERMANO. 

The high deeds of war 
Arc virtuous i»nly when the cause is so. 

In him who is the champion of treason 
1 hate — I brand them with the name of crimes. 

AKIBERTO. 

Of treason, say’st tliou ? — nay, provoke me not 
To arguments, wliose issue could not prove 
To thine advantage, Rnd which 1 avoid 
Only through reverence to the best of fathers. 

Who’s traitor to the Emperor } — the brave souls 
Who ventured to o[)pose his wrath — or they 
Who flattered him, who stirred his pride to madness. 
And turned a noble mind into a ^monster ? 

1 blame ye not, I look to your intent. 

And that I know was pure and honourable. 

And yet that honourable zeal impelled you 
'To league with tiger- spirits, and to work 
Woe to the hapless land that gave us birth ; 

And victory, though *tis yours, is dyed so deep 
In blood, ’twere savage to rejoice at it. 

EBMANO^ 

If ever victory be glorious 

’Tis when the extinction of a nest of traitors 

Has saved the empire. 

.ARIBLRTO. 

Ah ! foe you the empire 
Is German. It depends upon the nod 
Of Barharossa. In ray eyes the empire 
Is that of Justice, I have shed my blood 
T’ uphold and to restore it. 

THE COUNT. 

O my children 1 

What boots contention as to right. Each party 
Shouts ^ God is on our side !* Each boasts th* alfiancf* 
Of Roman pontiffs, and each brands the other 
With every charge of perfidy and efime. 

Posterity must judge their cause — perchance 
The sentence must be to cdhdemn them bbtfa* 
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r ARIBER70. 

And pity both. 

THE COTOT. 

Aye, and in both confess 
A mingled web of virtues and of crimes. 

ERMANO. 

But God AoM judged : Milan is in the dust. 

ARIBERTO. 

And God can rear it from the dust again. 

This pngry dialogue is interrupted by the sudden blast of a trumpet, 
which announces the arrival of the Margrave of Augsburg at the head of 
a body of the Imperial troops. He has heard of the return of Ariberto, 
and demands of. the Count that the Emperor s enemy shall be surren- 
dered to him. The Count resolutely refuses ; the Margrave departs, in 
order to enforce his application by arms : and the Count and Ariberto to 
prepare for the defence of the castle. Gabriclla and Gismonda are left 
alone. 

OABBIELLA. 

Gismonda, fly not, — lend an ear. 1 saw tbee 
Moved for an instant, when the father strove 
To draw his children to each other’s arms. 

GISMONUA. 

I moved ! 

OABRIELLA. 

Even so. And when my Aribcrt 
Asked if a crime had ever stained his name, 

And the Count answered No, — No seemed to burst 
From thy lips too,--‘and from thy flashing eyes. 

GISMONOA. 

Thou ravest. — Hate sparkled in Gismonda s eye. 

GAimiELLA. 

It was not hate— -oh no — that in that moment 
Thy glance betrayed. I fixed mine eye upon thee 
When Aribcrt exclaimed, ‘ Knowest thou not, brothei 
How, when my prisoners have repeated to me 
Thjt words, my heart has swelled to Leaf that thou 
Hadst called me foremost in the ranks of Milan.’ 

Gismonda, Was no error. I beheld 

Thy face grow pale with pity. Secretly 

Thy bosom heaved, thy lips appeared to utter — 

^ Why does not my Ermano yield ? ’ I saw it, 

And in iny. heart a cheering hope amse, 

Tl^u wouldst inspire him with a milder feeling. 

Thou seest the danger -^O bestow thine efforts 
To meet and to avert it. 

ainwonm* 

And what then ? 
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GABIUJSLI-A. 

Ermano may appease the German leader, 

May obtain the Emperor’s clemency, and peace, 

Fraternal peace, reign in this happy lioiwe^ — 

And unto thee, shall father, brothers, I, 

I and my children, o^^c a debt — 

GiSMOTtiDA (interrupting her,) 

Thy children ! 

Thy children— Ariberto's children ! 

GABRIKLLA. 

Heavens ! 

What means ibis sudden burst— what have 1 done? 

GISMONDA. 

What hast thou done ? (Hurries out,) 

CABBIELLA. 

What can this mean ? — Her breast 
Heaves with loud sobs. I’ll follow her. 

Ermano, in the commencement of the fourth act, reveals to Gismonda 
a plan which he has arranged for secretly introducing the Germans un- 
der the Margrave into the castio, and seizing his brother ere he had time 
to picpare for defence. Though a prey to the most tumultuous, and con- 
flicting feelings towards Ariberto, her generous mind revolts against this 
treachery, and she in vain endeavours to dissuade her liusband from his 
resolution. He retires to carry it into execution, and the child of Ariberto 
enters. Gismonda fixes her eyes upon him and exclaims, — 

'J'hcre is bis son. How beautiful, how like 
His father ! — Hither child, whom dost thou seek ? 

CHILO. 

My mother. 

GISMONDA ( talcing him hi her arms, ) 

I will be thy mother, child. 

0 enviable lot 1 O tender joy ! 

A mother to the sons of Aribert ! 

Ob ! how I should have loved these sons. 1 shudder 
To think another should have {jiveu them birth. 

And yet the sight of him allays my pan^s. 

He is the son — of Aribert — of Aribert ! 

GABKIEBLA CUteVS, 

My cbild encircled in thine arms ! Bift why 
So quickly lay him doivri ? 'Tis sweet to see thee 
Touched by his soft and innocent endearments. 

1 knew thou wert not of that savage nature 
To cherish endless enmity. Thou start^st, 

Thou weep’ St — why weepest thou r 

. Ah ! sure within 

Thy breast resentment struggles with the thought 
That this poor child is offtpnng of an outcast. 
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Unhappy sou, born to receive the curse 
' Of an offended grandsirc, — and that fate 
Frowns fearful both on father and on child. 

She proceeds in a strain of anxious eloquence to entreat her interfer- 
ence with her husband. Gismonda appears to be on the point of yielding, 
but another sudden revulsion of feeling comes over her, and in the pas- 
sionate exclamations which she utters, Gabriella discovers some glimpses 
of the truth. Her suspicions are confirmed by Ariberto, who reveals to 
her his early engagement to Gismonda, and proposes that they should 
seek a refuge with the Veronese. As they go out, Gismonda enters un- 
observec^, and watching them as they retire, exclaims — 

•1 

I wander on from room to room. For what ? 

To look upon him ! I have seen him now. 

And what avails it. She is by his side. 

His loving arm enfolds her and supports her. 

0 jealousy incurable ! My longing, 

My only longing is for woes and crimes. 

Fierce, fearful crimes. When lately to my bosom 

1 pressed that child, my very heart was melted 

To tenderness — and now my bands could tear him 
Piecemeal asunder. Yes — a step — an atom 
lOf dust divides me from a damning crime. 

Me miserable ! I am lone upon the earth ) 

Have none to speak me comfort, cannot weej) 

Within a mother’s or a sister’s arms ! 

All that were dear to me are in the grave 

Long, long ago. And who bath sent them thither r 

0 fearful tWught, which every instant wakes 
Within my mind ! Who slew them ? The vile bauds 
With whom the man who once bis faith had plighted 
To me hath leagued himself. In vain, in vain 

1 do remember this. I love him still, 

And I will save him. Treacherous Ermano, 

He shall not be thy victim. But the time 
Presses. It must be done. 

The Count and Ariberto enter. Gismonda confesses the plot to sur- 
prise the castle and seize on Ariberto, but, concealing the treachery of 
her husband, accuses herself as the sole person who had been guilty. At 
this instant the cry tc arms ! ” announces that the Germans have made 
their way into the castle, and the fourth act closes as the confiict com- 
mences. 

The fifth act is full of business and bustle.. We can make room, bow- 
evei*, only for the close, from which its general nature will be sufficiently 
understood. Gabriella, understanding that her husband is in danger, 
has resumed the warlike weapons, with the use of which she had been 
fmuHijMr iu her youth, and hurries out, like another Britomait, to his 
assistaiHice* The Coupt, Gismonda, ^nd the child, remain looking out 
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from tlic tower upon the eddying current of the battle below, where 
brother is arrayed against brother. • 

THE COUNT (looking out upon the battle.) 

Who .conquers ? Wretched that I am — for here 
Brother divided against brother fights. 

0 brethren, are ye blind, insane? Unite, 

Unite, and drive these robbers from our hold. 

What did 1 say t Have I forgot how late 

1 gave up all for these imperial banners, 

And thsust my son from lu*s patcrqal home, 

For that he hated them, — and now, because 

I am the sufferer, have they changed their nature ^ 

Justice, what art thou ? Oft wc know not what. 

Why did I blame thee, Aribcrt, if that 
Scemejd just to thee which was not so to me? 

These fierce fraternal discords, and the blood 
Which dyes our thresholds, are they not the fruit 
Of luy intolerance ? 

gismonda. 

Alas, the foe 

Gains ground — their lai/ces press on Aribert. 

Defend him, Gabriclla, and niay’st thou 
Live long and happy by his side, encircled 
By sons the valiant image of their sire,* 

While by my tomb the wandering traveller 
Shall pass with scorn, and even my very name 
Be never heard by Aribcrt or thcc 
But with a vsbudder. O may heaven reward thee! 

See, father ! — she hath saved him — she hal' scattered 
The bands that hemmed him in. 

COUNT. 

I bless her, and 

Fain could 1 bless Gismonda too, whose heart 
Pours forth this stream of warm and generous feeling. 

See there! — the Margrave’s down — Ermano flies. 

Hold ! hold 1 and slay him not he is my son ; 

He hurries hither. Could he onfy reach 

The staircase — could he find a shelter here!— * 

Slay him not, cruel men, he is my son. {Hurries out.) 

GISMONDA AND THE CHILDS 

O should he fall!— my husband — should 1 be 
His murderer ! I shudder at the thought. 

And yet ’twas duty dictated the step 
That led me to reveal thy treacherous plan* 

And save thy brother and thy father. Hark ! 

What sounds were those I heard ? ^Imt groans ? — Who comes ? 
Ermano ! (Ermano, waundedt supported by the Count, Ricci- 
ABDo, md otkfrs.y « »» . 
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COUNT. 

O my son, my hapless son, 

What fatal madness drove thee to this end ? 

EKMANO. 

Hide me, I pray. Let me not look upon 
The victor's face. Ah ! he is here* 

(Abibebto, Gahbiklla, and the others.) 

. AKIBEHTO. 

O sight 

Of horror ! , 

t THE COUNT (to ABIBERTO) . 

Aye ! look there, barbarian ! ** 

This is thy work. 

’ ABIBERTO. 

No, by you sacred heaven 1 
1 call Ermano’s self to witness. Thrice 
He called me coward, when I turned away 
To shun the fearful chance of fratricide. 

And thrice I bore the insult. 

ekMano.^ 

'Tis the troth ! 

I did provoke him, and he shunned the contest. 

God punished me by other swords. O father ! 

O brother ! pardon all my envious rage. 

COUNT. 

God pardon thee, my son, as 1 do. 

ARIBERTO. 

Brother, 

Thou wert my foe, but I was never thine. 

Ermano dies, revealing to his father the secret that it was by his 
means that the Germans had been introduced into the castle, and that 
Gismonda was innocent of this treacherous scheme. 

We can hardly conceive that a tragedy such as this would excite 
any very lively interest on the British stage. It is by far too de- 
scriptive and ^ too rhetorical; the characters are too much the re- 
presentations of mere abstractions of jealousy, envious pride, 
generosity, and parental affection; the dialogue far too destitute 
of those lyrical beauties, metaphors, and images which Sliak- 
speare has shown to be compatible with the strongest play of the 
passions, nay, to be the appropriate language of strong emotion. 
It pleases, byt it does not rouse the feelings. No striking senti- 
ment, no burst of passion, no touching exjpttession of emotion 
lingets in our memory after reading it; but we merely feel at its 
ckiBe; Ibal vvo have been pemding a carefully^tudied performance, 
with Nothing to offend, and pleasing and eloquent descrip- 
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tions^ with some well-sketched charactersi and of which jinques- 
tionably the tendency is in the highest degree moral and soothing. 

We already mentioned that we have no intention of analyzing 
the other plays contained in these volumes. The truth is, they 
have all a close resemblance to each other; nor can any one of 
them be said to rise much above, or to sink far beneath, the level 
of the rest. Next to the Gismonda we should be inclined to 
place the Leoniero da Dertona, another feudal picture of the 
twelfth century, of which the interest, like Alfieri’s Bruto Primo, 
lies in the sacrifice by a father of his son’s life to the liberties of 
his country. Such subjects, even in classical times, and under 
the artificial state of moral opinion produced by the existing 
state of society, are never pleasing. The heart revolts at them, 
however they may be gilded or overlaid with patriotic sentiment. 
But under the mfliicuce of a more humane religion, and in 
periods when wc know that these bloody sacrifices of the natural 
afl'ections of the heart to mere notions of political expediency 
were utterly unknown, it is altogether impossible fully to recon- 
cile us to such a catastrophe. As much, however, has been done 
by Pellico to get over the ‘difficulty as could well be cft’ecteci. 
We cannot sympathise with the stoicism of Lcouiero, but there is 
a stern grandeur and inflexible integrity about him, which inspires 
us with respect and interest in his fate. 

The Iferodiade is a tragedy founded on the martyrdom of John 
the Baptist — a subject which our readers would naturally imagine 
to be but indiflerently adapted to such a purpose; nor is the 
perusal of Pellico’s likely to alter their opinio. 

Esther of Eagaddi is a tragedy formed of the very simplest 
materials. Esther is the wife of Azanas, a celebrated Jewish 
chief. Her father, who hail become a convert to the Christian 
religion, visits his daughter occasionally by stealth in the Jewish 
camp. The bigh-prikst, Jephtha, who had long cherished a 
guilty passion for the wife of his friend, discovers his visits, and 
endeavours to bend her to his purposies by threatening the Ide of 
her fatlier. She indignantly repulses him. He accuses her of 
infidelity to her husband— a man of noble nature, but jealous and 
scrupulous in the extreme. It is determined that she shall be 
subjected to the trial prescribed by the law, of drinking from the 
sacerdotal cup as a test of her innocence. Into this cup Jephtha 
has already infused poison. She takes it, and though knowing 
the deadly nature of its contents, drinks: at that moiyent Eleazar, 
the father, rushes discloses the truth, and the guilty high-priest 
is led out to punishment as Esther expires. ... 

The catastrophe of the remaining play, Iginia d'Asti, is still 
more oppressive? to the feelings.# There the life of the heroine, is 
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sacrilicpd to a bloody law, to which her lathery from motives of 
ambition, had been induced to consent. His enemy, Giano, pro- 
poses that the punishment of any Ghibclline who should give 
shelter to a Guelph shall be death. He knows the attachment of 
Iginia, the daughter of the governor, for Giulio, an adherent of 
the Guelph party, and the secret visits of the lover to his mistress. 
By his artifices the youthful pair are surprised ; and the interest 
of the piece then turns on the mental struggle in the mind of the 
unfortunate father, between his feelings as a parent, and the sup- 
posed obligation of the laws to which he had consented as a ma- 
gistratef There is a certain mechanical n^ovement about such 
subjects which always reminds us too ^much of the line in the 
Critic — ** The father softens, but the governor is fixed/' We 
perceive too visibly the means by which the alternate scales are 
made to rise and descend, and foreseeing that the scaffold is to be 
the prospect that terminates the vista, we become impatient when 
the author tries to disguise it from ais, by leading us now and 
then off' the road, and attempting to delude us into hope by pros- 
pects of assistance. 

We have added to the works of*Pellico the name of another 
play by Professor Rosini, on the subject of '^J'asso. After Goethe's, 
the attempt to dramatize the subject must be admitted to be 
rather a rash one ; but Rosini’s is scarcely to be considered in 
that light. It is a literal version of a portion of Tasso's mysteri- 
ous history, according to the theory which the author had formed 
on the subject, and on which he has published a separate histo- 
rical essay. It is given in prose, without the addition of an inci- 
dent o# a character; the very dialogue has been mainly boi rowed 
from passages in Tasso’s letters, or the contemporary historians. 
Such a production is hardly entitled to the name of a drama: it is 
no doubt an agreeable way of embodying and putting into a 
popular form the result of the author’s researches, but it would be 
a waste of time to apply to it the principles of criticism applica- 
ble to a tragedy. Rosini, 4iowever, is a man of research and 
ingenuity, ati/i his essay on the madness and iniprisonnient of 
Tasso is so iutercstiiig, that we propose to examine the merits of 
his theory in a future number. 
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Art. VIL-^1. Rapport mr les Experiences mngnHiq^m faites 
par la Covimksion de VAcadhnie Rotate de Medecine. 1831. 
(Unpublished.) 

2. Exatnen diistorique et raisonnc dcs Ex'pet*iences prvtendues 
ma^nvtiques fades par la r^mmission de rAcadanie Rotate de 
Medecine; pour sCrvir d P Histoire de la Pliitosophie mtdicah 
ail 19* Si^cle, Par K. F. Dubois (trAmiens), Docti^ur eu 
Medecine, 8cc. SCc. Bvo. Paris. 1833. 

Absurdities -and comets move in eccentric orbits. They have 
their apogees and their perigees; now lost in the obstuirity of 
distance; now shining with a full face, frighting silly mortals 
from their propriety. Astronomy has taught us to forctel the 
appearances of the one; transcendentalism will eiiable us to cal- 
culate the returns of the other, when it shall have fathomed the 
abysses of the human mind, and discovered the springs of human 
action; for then history may be reduced to demonstration, or 
published a year in advance, like Moore’s Almanac. An outline 
of the rise arid progress of Animal Magnetism appears to us likely 
to furnish an important elerbent iu resolving this psychological 
problem ; and we have the rather taken on ourselves to attempt 
this, that our continental friends have lately revived the matter with 
additions and improvements, while our own country is threatened 
with a new avatar of Perkins’s metallic tractors — a little altered 
in theory, still the same iu practice — under, it is said, the name 
and influence of a respectable practitioner. The F^rencli Royal 
Academy of Medicine had 4 committee employed from 1826 to 
1831, inquiring into the existence of this supposed agent, and 
their Report has been lately translated into English, and pub- 
lished with a historical and critical introduction by Mr. Col- 
quhoun, a gentleman at the Scotch bar, whose work exhibits 
proofs of considerable cleverness and ingenuity. We might also 
name a distinguished F. R* S., lately deceased, of great scientific 
and critical celebrity, who was a fn nj believer in the doctrines 'of 
animal magnetism, and made some attempts towards their intro- 
duction into this country; and, on the whole, pu&lic attention 
seems so much directed to the subject at present, that wc feel it 
incumbent on us to do it due hono^r in oui^ pages. Our article 
shall divide itself into three heads. 

I. A historical sketch of Animal Magnetism. 

II. An examination of its proofs. $ ^ 

III. An inquiry into its practical utility. 

I. Animal Magnedsnij so called beqause it is not magnetism, 
and has never been known to aftect any animal but man, is the 
name given to ah influence supjiosed to be exercised by cttie in- 
dividual on another through means of a fluid or emanation, or 
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merely^ a strong volition, the effects of which are exhibited in cer- 
tain phenomena, snch as yawning, sleepiness, spasms, convulsions, 
and somnambulism ; in which last state the patient acquires clair- 
VQ^ame and provision ^ two very remarkable faculties, by the 
former of which he sees clearly with his eyes shut; by the latter 
foretels future events, which, however, do not always come to 
pas^. The disciples of any new and doubtful hypothesis are 
generally anxious to find as many traces as possible of it in uni- 
versal belief: accordingly the magnetists have not been idle, but, 
collecting all those incidents formerly accounted for by sympathy, 
imagination, imitation, or credulity, they triumphantly bring them 
forvs^ard as undoubted evidences of the intliience which they 
advocate, and commence their works with, — In all times and in 
all ages has popular belief admitted the existence of an universal 
principle pervading all matter, and binding together all bodies. 
Flato speaks of the anima niundi^ Now^, without venturing 

so far, let us commence our views with the magnetic and sympa- 
thetic cures of the seventeenth century, at w'hich period researches 
into the qualities of the mineral magnet had excited much atten- 
tion, and the opinion that they might be usefully applied to the 
relief of human maladies had become very general. Kircher 
was one of the first to take advantage of these qualities, and in a 
way both ingenious and amusing. A patient affected with hernia 
having applied to him for relief, was directed to swallow a small 
magnet reduced to powder, while Kircher applied on the external 
swelling a poultice made of filings of iron. When the magnet 
had got to the corresponding place inside, it drew' in the iron, and 
with it the tumour, which was thus safely and expeditiously re- 
duced.* Ambrose Pare assures us that he had seen several 
cures performed in this way. In other cases the application was 
reversed. A Prussian having sw'allowed a knife, a magnetical 
plaster was placed on the surface, which soon drew the blade out 
of his stomach, so that, by a slight incision, the surgeon was able 
to remove it. f n these insUuces, however, recourse was only had 
to the physical properties of the agent. Paracelsus hud endow'ed 
it with the more mysterious power of attracting out noxious in- 
fluences that preyed on the vital spirits, but for this purpose cer- 
tain combinations and astrological influences w'ere necessary, 
together with a certain degree of faith in the patient. 

T|ie great object of magnetic treatment, in his hands, w'as, as 

Seu de Arte Magnetic^. Co). Ag. 1^43.. TIjis ¥|:gtei^»ent is mado *|fter 
wo bavo not Uiis edition of Kircher’s work* In oqrs, wliicli h the third 
published stt Roiue, the discovery Is given to Paracelsus 

^ aad the, opetation to Florian Mathis. AA«fr discussjag the question, 

d)e magiiot, when reduced to powder, would not retain its 
po^er; the eiiects in the cases cited he Vather refern io Xhe medicamentU balmmicis 
irtnch were employed at the same time. 
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Anirml Magmium* 

Maxwell informs us, the transplantation of the disease* This 
might be accomplished in six ways, but one pf them will probably 
be suflicient to gratify our readers’ curiosity. 

The first mode is imeminuHo, This is done when a magnet 
impregnated with mummy * is mixed with rich earth, and in that same 
earth arc sown seeds that have a congruity with the disease. Let this 
earth, well sifted and mixed with mummy, be laid in an earthen vessel, 
and let the seeds committed to it be watered with a lotion in which the 
aft'ected limb has been washed, or the whole* body, if the disease be 
general : thus the languor is transplanted to the seeds dedicated to the 
disease* If necessary, let them be watered daily with the lotion, as 
above directed. Having done this, wait till you see the herbs*begin to 
sprout. Finally, when it is time, transplant them into similar earth : 
as they increase the disease will decrease, and at leqgth totally dis- 
appear. ’’f 

Maxwell, who was a canny Scotclmiau, though his works were 
published in Germany, spw that this mode of cure might be occa- 
sionally rather tedious* Accordingly, to amuse the patient’s 
imagination, he ordered that, while waiting, they should use some 
of the vulgar remedies, such, as bleeding, purgatives, sudorifics, 
&c*, respecting which his directions are extremely judicious. 
With this precaution, magnetic cures were not unfrequeiitly per- 
formed, and the grateful patients pioclaimed the wonderful vir- 
tues of the new system, forgetting the trilling aid it had received 
from the old. This hint, we perceive, has not been by any means 
lost on modern magnetists; for in the case of Paul Villagrand, 
related by M. Hussou in the recent “ Experiments,” this very sen- 
sible .young man, while he chose to be cured of his paralysis by 
passes, did not omit at the same lime a tolerably efiicient course of 
strychnine, with sinapisms, bleeding. Bareges’ baths, setons and 
c^iuteries, continued to within a short distance of his entire and 
final recovery. 

To return to our magnetists of the seventeenth century, whom 

we shall find getting more refined and philosophic at every sto^^, 

- . — — I — 

♦ Mummies were of several kinds, and were ail of great wse in nii^jnetical medicine, 
Fartice)|»U3 enumerates six k'nids of mummies j the four first, only ditfering in com- 
position usqd by dUlercnt people for preserving their dead, are Egyptian, Arabian, 
Fissasphattos and Lybimi ; the flfth mummy, of particulai power, was made from cri- 
minals that had been hanged ; “ for from such Uiere is a gentle aiccation thatexpungeth 
the watery humour, without dcstioyxng the oyle and spirituall, which is cherished by 
tl»e heavenly luminaries, and strengthened continnaiiy by the afliuenee and appulsescf 
the celestial spirits , whence it may properly be called by tho name of constellated or 
celesiiall mumie.” The sixth kind of mummy was made^of uorpi^cles or spiritual 
effluences radiated from the living body, though we cannot get very clear ideas on this 
head, or respecting the manner in which they were caught, — M^iaina Jjia$iatica^ or 
Hytnpntheticall MumWj ahtracied from the Works of*Th$op, FaraceUus, andtranskted 
oiit (f the LAsii'ft by FerHondo Furkfeufst, Octd, Lioud, pp* 2—- 7, 

t Guil. Maxwell, Medicium Magdefipte^lib. iii* p* Georgio France. 1^79. 
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it next^appear^d that applying medicaments to the body was alto- 
gether a useless proceeding, at least in cases of wounds^ as the 
best mqde here iwas^tp, treat the instrument by which the wound 

,beeh inflicted^ In consequence of this was prescribed the 
celebrated sympathetic ointment, the original invention of which 
wa^, ^keenly contested. It would appear, however, from a com- 
parison of testimonies, that the ointment, if not invented, was^at 
least considerably in\proved by Paracelsus; and we translate the 
receipt in its most approved form for the benefit of our readers. 

Take of moss growing oft the bead of a thief who has been hanged 
and left* in the air*— of real mummy — of hnmai? blood still warm — of 
each one ounce; of human suet, two ounces; of linseed oil — turpentine 
— ^Armenian bole — of each two drachms. Mix all well in a rnortaiv, and 
keep them in an oblong narrow um/*f 

This would heal all wounds inflicted by a cutting weapon, un- 
less those which penetrated the arteries, the heart, the brain, &c. 
The mode in which it was to be employed was the following: — 
Take the weapon with which the wound was made, or if it cannot 
be had, a sally rod dipped in the blood ; anoint this carefully, and 
lay it by in a cool place. Nothing is necessary for the wound 
except to wash it with fair water; cover it with a clean, soft, linen 
rag, and open it once a day to cleanse off purulent or other matter* 
In this way the wound speedily healed, and thus the wonderful 
power of sympathy was exhibited. Of the success of the treat- 
ment wci have not the least doubt, for surgeons at this moment 
follow exactly the same method, except anointing tlic weapon. 

The celebrated sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelni Digby be- 


♦ The reason for preferring this moss wc find translated into an English anonymous 
pamphlet, pUhlished in 1743, in these words. Tl>e vital spirits of a man to be 
strangled, by reason of the presence of his unhappy chance, do retire to the head and 
brains, and the violent construction iiindietli their going back to their principles ; they 
remain also there, and mingle and are confounded with the spirits and the balsam of 
th^ head and brains; and though all^auiroal functions do cease, nevertheless there re- 
mains a certain heatbr warmness in the bones, nerves, and the other similar parts, 
which Is in stones and in pepper, that is to say, an elemental one. Now after this 
and through the help of this heat and joint >vorking of a heavenly influ- 
ence, moss, like n vegetable, growing upon the skull of a man being hanged, must 
needs be of «a greater force than such as grows npOn the head of another, who dyed 
fyfeome disease.'* 

ff Godenius, Tractatns de Mngnetica Volnerum Curatione* Francof., 1613, p. 95. 
The grave of quoting such men as authority was reserved for Mr. Ool- 

hi additiou to those we haveinetttioried,he cites Van Helmont, Burgraavius, 
Fompottatius, Vitrinius, CWelius A^ippa, Papin, and Sebastian Wirdig, to whom, as 
leered from the others chiefly in the greater e:cte]it of their credulity, we have 
It necessary more particularly to refer. Any person who can waste time 
Jimg their works will perceive that with them magnetism has a totally dilFerent 
what Mr. Colquhoun understands by it, Of course all arguments 
<«i tWr ddmmeitdations of it me ridiculous. 
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longed to the same period,^ but we can merely allude to4hnt, and 
pass on to means much more closely leseinbling those employed 
by animal magnetists of the present day, and which therefore they 
claim with ,much more justice than those we have already enume- 
rated. Dr. Fludd, or, as he latinised his name, Robertus k Fhic- 
tibusjt had by his writings divulged the fame of the sympathetic 
ointment in England, wlicre it acquired considerable popularity. 
'^Fo obviate this, Master Foster, Parson of Hedgely, in Bucks,*' 
wrote a work called “ Hoplocrisma-Spongus ; or, A Sponge to 
wipe away th6 Weapon-Salve;” in which he proved the unguent 
to be magical and unlawful, and duly deduced its genealogy from 
the original inventor — the devil. 

Now the tlivell gave it to Paracelsus, Paracelsus to the emperour, 
the emperour fo the courtier, the courtier to Paptista Porta, and Bap» 
tista Porta to Dr. Fludd, a doctor of physicke yet living and practizing 
ill the famous city of London, vvlio now stands toothc and nayle for it.”:f 
Dr. ‘d PMuctibus could not of course stand patiently by and see 
his favourite remedy thus scurvily treated, so he produced a 
jeply, called The Squeesing of Parson Foster's Sponge, wherein 
the Sjionge-bcarer’s immodest Carriage and Behaviour towards his 
Brethren is detected; the bitter Flames of his Slanderous Reports 
are, by the sharp Vinegei of Truth, corrected and quite extin- 
guished ; and lastly, the vertuous validity of his Sponge, in 
wipeing away of the Weapon-Salve, is crushed out, and clean 
abolished." We chiefly allude to this dispute because it was the 
means of preparing people’s minds for a far greater exertion of 
supernatural power, which was displayed soon after in the mar- 
vailous cures performed by the stroaking of the hands of Mr. 
Valentine Greatrak’s.” Of these cures we have a true and faith- 
ful account drawn up by the hands of Mr. Grealrakes himself;§ 

All instance of his mode of cure, related bj SirKenelm liiinseif, is in one of 

llie notes to Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the LaU Minstrel. Sec Poetical vol. iv, 

new edition, pp. 262 — 265, • 

Perhaps the sympathetic alphabet ** was llie%ost singular application of the prin- 
ciple. From the arms of two persons a bit of tiesh was dissected and mutually 
transplanted. It soon took root on the new arm, but siill retained so close a relation 
with its oM possessor, that he was immediately sensible of any injury done to it. On 
corresponding situations in these transplanted pieces we^e tattooed the letters of the 
alphabet; and when a communication was to be nuide, it was oiib^ necessary that one 
of die persons should run a pin into any letter on his own arm, the pain of which was 
immediately felt in the same letter on the arm of the other. The facilities thus afforded 
ftir defrauding the revenue have caused us to hesitate before malting the fact public: 
however we arc willing to trust to the honour and discretion^f our rcl^de^!s. 
t Medicina Catholica. Fraiicof., 1631. 

J Jloplocrisraa-Spongus. By William Foster, Master of Arts, and Parson of Hedgely. 
London* 1631^ pp. 34, 35. • 

§ A IJrief Account of Mr. Valentine Greatrak’s, and divers of the Strange Cures by 
him lately performed,* Written by himself, in a Letter addressed to the Hbnourttble 
Robert Boyle, Esq, London, 1666, 

VOL, XU. HO. XXTV. 
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md as ihey were chiefly performed with no other aid than the 
patient's iinugins^tion, and as he produced almost all the results 
since attributed to animal magnetism, not even excepting that 
abstraction frorn external impressions observable in somnam- 
bulism, we shall speak a little more particularly of his exploits. 

He was a hypochondriacal Irishman, who, after some years of 
af^ive service under Cromwell, having given himself up lu indo- 
lence and gloomy meditations, began to have visions, and was at 
last impressed with what he calls “ an impulse or strange per- 
suasion,'* that there was be^Owed on liiai the gift t>f curing the 
kiugsevi)« He mentioned this to his wife, wjio told him he was 
a fool ; but, not being content with this explanation, he detor- 
U^in^d on a trial of his skill, which accordingly he made a few 
l^ays kfter** on one William Maher, of Salterhridge, in the parish 
of Lissmore,** who had the kingsevil very grievously in his eves, 
cheek and throat. On him Mr. Greatrakes laid hands and 
prayed, and with such happy effect, that in three days “ the e} e 
was almost quite whole, and the node, which was almost as big 
as a pullet's egg, was suppurated, and the throat strangely 
amended, and, to he brief, (to God's glory 1 speak it,) ivilhin a 
month discharged itself quite, and was perfectly healed ; and so 
continues, God be praised*”* 

This signal success was of course a great comfort and eiicou- 
ragemenl;, and was follow'ed by a number of other impulses,’’ 
informing him in succession that he could cure ulcers, ague, 
f«ver, falling sickness, aches and lameness; and finally, that he 
could car^t nut the devil, which last exploit he performed on a 
hysterical woman, hunting the foul spirit up and down her throat 
with great perseverance, until at length, with great violence of 
belching, (which did almost choak her, and force her eyes to staj t 
out 0 / her head,) it went forth, and so the woman went a\va\ 
welh’^t 

r These supernatural cures attracted the notice of the clergy of 
tile diocese* and Mr. Greattakes found himself cited to appear in 
the Dean's <Court at Lismore, where, after some debate, he was 
prohibit!^ from laying on his hands for the future — a clear pre- 
nedeni for the celebrated ordoiinance forbidding any more won- 
ders to be wrought at the tomb of the Abb6 Paris. Mr. Great- 
hwever, like the little tnpnk mentioned by Voltaire, liad 
a trkk of working miracles, that he could not long re- 
but'* two days after, seeing t\vo epileptic patients, 
drnp? in if fit at his approach, he laid his hands on them, 
m ' 

Account of Himself, p. 23 . 


t Ibiji. p. 34. 
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and stroked and pursued their pains from place to ^lace till 
they went out of them/^ 

His fame had now become so great that I^rd Conway -sent to 
beg he would come over to Faigiand to cure a grk‘,vous headachy 
which his amiable lady had suffered under for many years; nei- 
ther could any of the physicians heal her. Greatrakes accord- 
ingly came over, but totally failed in giving relief to Lady Con- 
way, whose faeadach was in all probability attended with organic 
disease. He however, during his stay at Lord Conway's mansion, 
laid hands irpon several people in the neighbourhood, some of 
whom,” says an ej^e-witness,^ “ I obsevred to have reiteived no' 
help by him at all; some 1 observed to have found a momentary 
benefit from bis touch ; and some as yet coutinijp so well, that 1 • 
think I may say they are cured.” From this Greatrakes removed 
to Lincoln’s-lnn Fields, and he has published numerous certifi- 
cates of the beneficial effects of liis system, which he continued 
to practise. From these w'e select the following, as absolutely 
identical with the powers claimed by later animal magnetists. 
He cured dead palsy (p. 43t), violent headach (46), rheumatism 
(;>]), epilepsy (56), cojivubions, aches and i)ains (58); in addition 
to which his treatment caused some to scream out (82), and pro- 
duced in others convulsions (56), in others insensibility to pain 
(52 — 73)! We may truly say, un sot trouve toujours un plus sot 
qui Fadmire.” This poor deluded fanatic, who fancied liimaelf in 
direct communication with the Deity, by communicating that im- 
pression to others was enabled to perform as great, and certainly 
as well-attpsted, wonders as all the philosophers who have since 
studied magnetism as a science, or claimed for it distinct and sub- 
stantive powers. There is but one other observation as connected 
with his cures. We observe on the list four children, three of 
whom were healed, not by stroking, but by ittcision (pp. 60. 76. 
92); and the fourth is an obscure and not very intelligible case of 
a flux of rheum from the eye, which, by the frequent applicatiou of 
Mr. Greatrakes' hand and spittle “ bad been peti^ectly stayed for 
the space of three weeks last past; and her eye is at present very 
well, and it is hoped will so continue” (p. 54.) Belief iu his 
supernatural powers was in these instance^ less confirme<i, and 
therefoi^ less efficacious than in his adult patients. We shall see 
that the same observation will hold good to the present day. 

We have now as it were got through the dark ages of animal 
magnetism, and seen its source mixed up wfth the i^mains of al- 
chymy, judicial astrology and fanatical credulity. Tlie subse- 
quent part of its history is better known, and may therefore be 

* Henry Stubbf, physician. See his Miraculous Caoformht, p. 4, Oxford, 26*36. 

f Greatrakes" Account of Himself. • * 
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tou<^bed ^pn more lightly. Early in the eighteenth century the 

Convulsionnaires de St. Medard” assembled round the tomb of 
their favourite sainti the Jansenist priest Paris. The scenes that 
occurred were a strange mixture of the superstitious, the obscene, 
the absurd, the ludicrous and the revolting. Here was a group, 
with bended knees and streaming eyes, devoutly approaching the 
holy sepulchre^ supplicating God and St. Paris to take pity on 
their infirmities and hea) their sicknesses ; there was another com- 
posed of hysterical vi'omen, partly in strong convulsions, shiiekiiig 
like so many Pythian prophetesses, partly yielding tl&emseives up 
to the mPst unrestrained indecencies: on one side lay a delicate 
female, whose body was trampled over by half-a-dozen stout men; 
on the other, one equally delicate, wlioni a fellow of Herculean 
strength was beating with all his might with a heavy iron bar, 
while her pleasure seemed to increase with the violence of the 
blows, and she urged him to continue, exclaiming, '‘Ah! quo 
cela est bon! ah! que cela me fait du bien! Courage! mon 
fr^re; redoublez encore des forces si vous pouvez."^' Carre de 
Montgeron was unable to satisfy one of these ladies with sixty 
blows given with all his might, though, using the same weapon 
and the same strength (for experiment), he succeeded in knocking 
a hole in a stone w’all at the twenty-fifth stroke. Sister Sonnet 
earned for herself the name of Salamander by lying on a red-hot 
brazier, and Morand, the surgeon, informs us that he saw three 
crucifixions. The idea of connecting such extravagances with 
any thing pretending to the rank of a science would never have 
occurred to ps, had not M, Deleuze, in his Ifisloire Critique du 
Ma^mtisme Animaly gravely claimed them as resulting from, and 
testifying to, the existence of a magnetic power. “ There are 
certain aiguments,’* M. Bertrand well observes, " which it is 
equally absurd to admit or seriously to refute;” this we think one 
of them. 

Meantime magnetism continued to progress in Germany, but 
it was rather of that kind which investigates the elfects of the 
loadstone on Uie human frame, than those of one animal body on 
another. Hell, a Jesuit, bad rendered himself very celebrated by 
the number of his magnetic cures, and about the year 1774 com- 
mliilieated his experiments and success to Mesmer, under whom 
tbe^t^ory was to assume a new form, and the practice to become 
$0 extended as to attract universal attention, exercise the ingenuity 
research *of physical inquirers, and obtain the honour of a 
speplat irtvestigation from the I'reiich Royal Academy of Sciences 
ai#oth€r learned bodies. . 


♦ Diet, des Sc. 'M^dicales. Art. 'Hojivulshnnairef par Montegre. 
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Mesmcr had coiiiiJienc<;d his carctu* by publishing, in 1766, a 
dissertation on “ The Influence of the Planets on the Human 
Body,” in which he maintained, that as the sun and moon cause 
and direct, on our globe the flux and reflux of the sea, so these 
exercise on all the compotient parts of organized bodies, and par- 
ticularly on the nervous system, a similar influence, producing in 
them two different slates, which he termed intension and remission, 
and which seemed to him to account foi*the different periodical 
revolutions observable in several maladies, in different ages, sexes, 
&c. The ptoperty of the animal botly, which rendered it suscep- 
tible t)f this iniluenve, he termed Animal Magnetism.** Hell’s 
observation seemed to him to throw new light oji his theory, and 
having caused the Jesuit to make him some magnets of a peculiar ' 
form, he determined on a set of experiments which should give 
some certainty to his ideas. Expect a miracle, and it will be sure 
to happen. Mesmer had the good fortune to meet with a young 
lady called Oeslerline, suffering under a convulsive malady, the 
symptoms of which exactly coincided with his new theory. The 
attacks were periodical, and attended by a rush of blood to the 
bead, causing severe pain, followed by delirium, vomiting and 
syncope. How far these attacks were connected with the state of 
the moon he does not mention, but he soon succeeded in reducing 
them under his system of planetary influence, so that he was ena- 
bled to forctel the periods of accession and remission. Having 
thus discovered the cause of tlic disease, it struck him that his 
discovery w'ould be perfect and lead to a certain mode of cure, if 
lie could ascertain “ that there existed between the bodies wdiich 
compose our globe, an action equally reciprocal and similar to 
that of the heavenly bodies, by means of which he could imilatc 
artificially the periodical revolutions of the flux and reflux before 
menlioncd.”t Of course, as he only wanted this little matter to 
complete so great a theory, he could not fail to find it \ ^ and he 
soon announced that this material influence did exist, but in some 
way for which he does not clearly account, his own body had 
come to be the principal depot in which it cerftred, and from 
which it could be communicated to all others. Thus, when M. In- 
genhoiisz came with him to see MademoiseJle Oesterline in a fit, 
he found that he might touch any part of her body without appear- 
ing to produce in her sensation: but when Mesmer, taking him 
by the hands, communicated to him animal magnetism, and then 
sent him back to make fresh trials, he found that nftw the simple 
pointing of his finger was sufficient to cause con vulsive motions^ 

• Meinoire sur la decouverte du Magn^tisme Animal, par M. Mesmer, Geneve* 


1779, pp. 6—8. 


Ib.p. 13. 




Ib. p. 23. 
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As tibis is one of the identical experiments with which M, Du- 
p^tet lately tieated the French cammissioners, it seems to justify 
Mt* Vjrey's sage reflection — “ A voir T^ternelle ignorance qui p^.se 
sur la grande majority de notre esp^ce, il semble que nous recom- 
mencions toujours Tantiquit^, et que nous repassions sur les 
monies erreurs dont le temps efface sans cesse les traces/' 

llenceforth animal magnetism was distinctly and deffnitively 
separated from mineral magnetism ; and though Mesmer con- 
tinued for some time to use magnets in his experiments, it was 
not ojfi account of their own hiherent power, but from the quality 
which he^attributed to them of being conductors of the newly-dis- 
covered influence: in 1776 he discontinued their use altogether. 
Finding bis discoveries rather undervalued at Vienna, where they 
had been ridiculed by Stoerck and Ingeuliousz, whom in turn 
Mesmer denominated ** petty experinient-inaker to the ladies of 
the court/' he set out on an experimental tour through Swabia 
and Switzerland^ where he found a formidable rival in Father 
John Joseph Gassner, already celebrated for casting out devils, 
which he held to be the primary cause of most diseases. Mes- 
«jer, however, showed much of that tact which has distinguished 
bi^ followers iu similar difliculties, and in place of questioning 
the truth of Father Gassner's cures, at once adopted them as 
facts, and declared them to be the evident results of the great 
power he had so lately discovered.^ He succeeded himself in 
healing an^ ophthalmia and a gutta serena, with due certificates of 
which achievements he returned to Vienna. Here he undertook 
to cure Mademoiselle Paradis of blindness and convulsions, and, 
after magnetising her for some time, declared her perfectly reco- 
vered. Barth, the oculist, went to see her, and declared her blind 
as ever,i" and her family found on her return home that the con- 
vulsions continued as before! This was a sad mistake, but Mes- 
mer, whose great talent was unblushing effrontery, pronounced it 
a folse report got up to injure his fame, and asserted that the girl 
was quite welly but “ that hfer family forced her to imitate con- 
vulsions and feign blindness.'^;}: The cool impudence of this was 
a little too much, and Mesmer inconsequence found it convenient 

* coiik:u>U!« of theif own weaknesses, sometimes overlook those of llicir neigli- 

boiKUit .Mesmer uiiri Iiavater vouched for the iruih of Gassner’s miiacles; I>eltuzo 
beUeVed in those of Paris ^ the [Patients of Mesmer testified the efficacy of the incanta- 
tiiotiu of Cagtiosti'o ; Spurzhei in speaks in favour of Mesmerism; Hahiicman declares 
but a madman cau deny it; Mr. Gordon tells us that in 1825 gUtiiMiitoes were 
tim kingdom of Gttrcce and the knights of Malta : the f)rinciple is 
bundle of sticks. 

in bis entertaining “ Correspondaiice,’’ mentions the subsequent arrival of 
d^dOMdie Pai;adis ai Paris, ** cm die 6tmina tout le monde par la r^nion 
d*iin grand talent d ’execution sur ie clavecin, jemt d la cecity la plus absohie,'* 
t anr l»4to^verte, &c. ]). e-i. 
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to leave Vienna, and after some consideration determined that his 
next appearance should be at Paris. Here, as M. Vire/ informs 
118, he commenced modestly; he addressed himself to the savahs 
and physicians^ and explained to them his system, Without how- 
ever making any converts; he then sought for patients and pre- 
tended to have made some cures, but as he did not attract mdcli 
attention, he published his ** Memoir on the Discovery of Animaf 
Magnetism,” the same work from which have already quoted. 
In this he announces twenty-seven general propositions,'^ asserting 
not only the* existence of a magnet)/: fluid as before described, 
but of an anti-maguelic, vvliieh was so powerful in the todies of 
some persons thal^their very presence was suflicierit to prevent 
the operation of the magnetic power even in others. The utility 
of tliis new power is quite obvious, as it aftbrfled him a ready 
means of accounting for the failure of any of his experiments. 
He now addressed himself to M. le Roi, President of the Aca- 
demic cles Sciences, and various negociations were set on foot 
h)r a public inquiry into his system, which Mesmer always ma- 
naged to break oft’ when they were coming to any thing decisive i 
Jt was not, however, until Deslon, a French physician of some 
eminence, had announced himself a convert and joined Mesmer, 
in the practice of magnetism, that it acquired much renown. 
Tlicir method of operating was as follows. 

In the centre of the room was placed a vessel of an •ova) or cir- 
cular shape, about four feet in diameter and one deep, fn this 
were laid a number of bottles, disposed in radii, with their necks 
directed outwards, well corked and filled with magnetised w'ater. 
Water w'as then poured into the vessel so as to cover the bottles, 
and occasionally pounded glass or filings of iron were added to 
the water. This vessel was termed the baqnet. From its cover, 
wliich was pierced with many holes, issued long, thin, moveable 
rods of iron, wliich could be applied by the patients to the aflected 
pint. Besides, to the ring of the cover w^as attached a cord 
which, when the patients were seated in a circle, was carfied 
round them all so as to form a chain of connection; a second 
chain, was formed by the union of their hands, antf it was recom- 
mended that they should sit so close as that thosb adjoining 
should touch by their knees and feet, whi(?h was supposed won- 
derfully to facilitate the passage of the magnetic ftuid.+ In ad- 
dition to this the magiietists w^ent round, placed themselves en 

— # • 

* ]M6m, siir Ja (’fl^couveUv, &c. pp. 74 — BS. CoUjuhouifs Introduction, pp. an— d7. 

j- Diet, ties Sciences M6dicale8. An. Magnoiisme Animal, par Virey. This article 
contains alniost every tliinu that 0Ould be said on flic subject up to the pciiod at which 
It was wrilteii (IBIb). It presents all the arguments adduced in favour of the new 
doctrine, stated will* impartiality and rented with reason.* It has been mudti cairiHed 
at, but never answered. 
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rapport with the patients^ embraced them between their kuec:^, 
aim genlly rubbed them down along the course of the nerves, 
gentle pressure over diiTeieiit regions of the chest and ab- 
domen. The eflfect of such licatmeiit on delicate women might 
have been foretold, but it was not left to work alone. 

The house which M^smer inhabited was delightfully situated ; 
his rooms spacious and sumptuously furnished ; stained glass and 
coloured blinds shed a dim, religious light ; mirrors gleamed at 
intervals along the walls; a mysterious silence w^as preserved, deli- 
cate perfumes floated in thq^ air, and occasionally tUe melodious 
sounds o/ the harmonica or the voice came to lend their aid to his 
magnetic powers. His salons became the dally resoit of all that 
w^as brilliant and spirituel in the Parisian fashionable world. 

^ Ladies of rank whom indolence, voluptuous indulgence, or satiety 
of pleasures, had filled with vapours or nervous affections ; men of 
luxurious habits, enervated by enjov incut, who had drained sensu- 
ality of ail that it could offer, and gained in leturn a shattered con- 
stitution and premature old age, came in crowtls to seek afler the 
delightful emotions and novel sensations which this mighty magi- 
cian was said to dispense. They approached with imaginations 
heated by curiosity and desire ; they believed because they were 
ignorant, and this belief was all that w^as required for the action of 
the magnetic charm. The women, always the most ardent in enthu- 
siasm, first experienced yawnings, stretchings, then slight nervous 
spasms, and finally, crises of excitation, according as the assistant 
magnetisers (jeunes hommes beaux et rohmles conime des Iler^ 
cnles ) multiplied and prolonged the soft passes or atloucheniens 
by which the magnetic influence was supposed to be communi- 
cated. ^rhe emotions once begun were soon transmitted to the 
rest, as we know one byslerical female if affected will induce an 
attack in all others similarly predisposed in the same apartment. 

. In the midst of this strange scene, entered Mesmer, clothed in a 
long flowing robe of lilac-coloured silk, richly embroidered with 
golden flowers, and holding ip bis hand a long white wand. Ac\- 
vancing with an air of authority and magic gravity, he seemed to 
govern the life and movements of the individuals in crises. 
Women panting were threatened with suffocation — they must be 
unlaced ; others tore* the walls, or rolled themselves on the 
ground, with strong spasms in the throat, and occasionally utter* 
ing loud shrieks, —the violence of the crises must be moderated. 
He a{>pfoach^ed, trailed over their bodies certain lines with bis 
wand ; they became instantly calm, acknowledged h>s power, and 
felt streams of cold or burning vapours through their entire 
fraiaeaLliecording to the directions in which he waved his hand.* 

if 4^8* Rapport dea Comoiimirea Charges par le Roi de I’cxamen du Mag- 
Animal. Pnrw 1784, pp. 3—6. 
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Mesmer now was in a fair way; he had obtained notoriety, he 
. was the subject of general conversation ; money, which he*eagerly 
coveted, was flowing in on him, and he was even offered a liand- 
some pension and the order of St. Michel, if he had made any 
real discovery in medicine, and would communicate it to physi- 
cians nominated by the king. This scrutiny was exactly what 
Mesmer most <lteaded; accordingly, in place of accepting the 
offer, he suddenly aftecled wonderful niagiiynimity,-»“-spoke of his 
disregard of money compared with his love of science, his philan- 
thropy, and liis anxiety to have his great discovery acknowledged 
and patronized by government ; then, breaking oft* the »egocia- 
tion, set out abruptly for Spa, w'here lie had the mortification to 
hear that Deslon had succeeded to his business, and all his 
emoluments at Paris. To console him for this nnsfortuiie, Ber- 
gasse, one of his patients, proposed opening a subscription for 
100 shares at 100 louis each, the profits of which should be 
offered to him on condition that he would disclose his secret to 
the subscribers, who were to have it in their pow’cr to make what 
use they pleased of it. Mesmer readily embraced the proposal 
and returned to Paris, where the subscription was soon filled ; 
and, the generosity of the subscribers exceeding their promises, 
lie received no less a suiri than ' 140,000 livres.* Among his 
pupils were La Fayette, d’Lprcmeiiil and M. Bergasse, to whom 
lie was indebted for the whole plan. • 

Numerous wTilings now' appeared on each side. M. Coiiit 
do Gebelin, author of the “ Monde Priinitiiy’ professed him- 
self cured by magnetism, became one of its most entluisiastic 
supporters, but unfortunately dying soon after, revealed to a 
post-mortem examination that his kidneys w'ere in a complete 
state of disorganization of long standing, and that therefore llie 
magnetic cure had no existence but in his imagination. Tlie 
papers noticed the event in these terms : M. Court dc Ge- 

bclin, auteur du Monde Primiiif, vient dc moiirir, gneri par Je 
magnetisme aniinal. ’’f About the same time also, Bertholkt, the 
celebrated chemist, who had gone so far as to become one of 
Mesmer’s pupils, amioniiced in a pithy little advertisement that 
the whole was a piece of quackery, and it is said even went so far 
as to threaten his master with a caning for having imposed on 
him. But it was at length determined that a serious examination 
should take place, the king directed x\m attention of the Acad^mie 
(Ics Sciences to the subject, and a commiUMc of vivestigalion 


• Biograpliic IJniverscUe, loiu. xxviii. p. 413. Art. Mesmer 
t Du Magueti&me ifniuial cu France, pai^Bertrand. Parity 1326. 
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was apjointedi’**^ of which BaiHy, Franklin, Lavoisier, and others, 
were members* Mesmer at once perceived his danger, refused . 
all coinniunkation with the commissioners, and absented himself 
from the inquiry* His presence, however, was not required. 
M- Deslow, who had long assisted in his practice, known his 
theory, and produced the same effects, was either more sincere or 
more siWy than his master. He laid open to the commissioners 
all the proceedings, difiplayed all bis varieties of convulsions, crises 
and cores, and enabled them to convince themselves and every 
rational person that Mesnter was a bold charlatan, •and Dcslon a 
clever dupe.-f* Their report, which presents one of the most 
beautiful examples of judicious experiment *aiid clear logical de- 
duction, has been so ofteiis reprinted, and so generally quoted, that 
it is unnecessary for us to do more than repeat its conclusions. 

It shows that there is no proof of the existence of an universal 
fluid or magnetic power except from its effects on human bodies : 
that those effects can be produced without passes or other mag- 
iielic manipulations ; that those manipulations, alone, arc insuffi- 
cient to produce the effects, if employed without the patient's 
knowledge ; that therefore imagwalion will, and animal mag- 
netism will not, account for the results produced. 

The commissioners also notice the effect of the attouchemem 
in sensitive patients, and of imitation in inducing many crises to 
follow the? appearance of the first. Their concluding observation 
IS grave and. judicious. “ Le niagnettsme n’aura pas cte tout-a- 
fait iiuuile *A la philosophic qui la coiidamne ; e’est un fait de plus 
A cousigner dans Thistoirc des erieurs de Tesprit humain, ct iinc 
grande experience sur le poiivoir de rimagination.”;j: 

We have now done with Mesmer: this report annihilated him. 
He retired to his own country to enjoy Ins ill-gotten booty, and 
his system took shelter at Busaiicy with M. de Puysegur. 

By him somnambulism was discovered and added to the system. 

^M. Pct6tin, of Lyons, found that cataleptic patients, whom he 
considered as in a state of^iiatural somnambulism, could read a 
book, or tasje bon-bons, if laid on their epigastrium. Of this 
fact, which he called the transport of the senses, he has made a 
present to the science. The faculty of inspecting the state of 
oheVown inside, or of doing the same favour to another, together 
with that of foretelling future events, and describing the terinina- 


^laither ctimmhtee Las appointed at tlie same time by the’ Royal Society of 
Medicine^ as Iheir report agreed with that of the coianiiitee appointed by the Aca- 
it is unnacessary we should further allude to it. 
f It is a reflexion of Cabanis*“ qu^iiest des erreurs dont les liommes d’esprit soiit 
scab MKeptiWes/' 
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tiow of the disease, must, we believe, rank amongst M. de j:*iiys6- 
gtir^s discoveries. 

But the Revolution came, and men had lio time to regard these 
puerile abs^urdities. Animal magnetism refurived to its native 
soil, Germany, vt^here it has since continued to thrive.’^ Some 
few exhibitions of the kind also occurred in England. De 
Loutlierbourg, the painter, fancied himself commissioned to cure 
diseases, which he did by the touch, mucii after the manner of 
Greatrakes. An account of his miracles was published in 1781), 
under this title, A List of new Cures performed by Mr. and Mrs. 
de Loutherbourg, of^Hamniersmith Terrace, without imfdicine. 
By a Lover of the Lamb of God* Dedicated to his Grace the 
y\rchbi»hop of Canterbury.” This lover of the lamb of (lod” 
was, we understand, an ill-favoured woman called ilary Pratt ; — ^ 
those w^ho are anxious about her work will find it in the British 
Museum. 

Perkins’s metallic tractors made their appearance here about 
the year 17})8.t They belong rather to mineral than animal 
magnetism. However, they received their coup-de-grace from 
Dr. Haygartii,who made himself some very neat wooden tractors, 
which, being painted to resemble the metallic, performed exactly 
the same cures, of which he published a full account in his work 
called Of the Imagination, as a Cause and Cure of Disorders, ex- 
emplified by fictitious Tractors,” Bath, 1800. Since fliat time, 
England hua been free from any attempt to revive the subject up 
to the recent publication and translation of llic French report. 
In France it maintained a dubious sort of exivSteuce under the 
auspices of M. de Puysegur, who, being of a charitable disposi- 
tion, and feeding as well as magnetising his patients, was always 
sure to have them in sufficient numbers. To operate on each 
individual would have been rather tedious and troiiblesroine, so ho 
ordered these matters better by magneti.sing an old elm-tree in 
the markct-pllace, from the branches of which he hung a rtumbijr 


* Our liuiits prevent us from nutioing more fully llm progress the science in 
Germany. Conjpclled to choose, we have preferred followMng the French school, ns 
their exf»eriinents have been mure recent, ami the results arie uuthentl catted by the report 
of a committee expressly appointed to observe them. If these results fail In establishing 
facts or theories, it can* neither be attributed to want of lime, the committee having 
continued their investigations for rtearly six years, nor to vrant of skill in the operators, 
who included the first niaguetisrs in Paris^ 

•f An account of their elfects was published in 1799, con^uning ** Experiments 
of surgeons flerholdt and Rafn, of tlie Royal Academy of Sciences, Copenhagen,’* 
together witli ** Reports of loO Additional Cases in Englat^d, by Benjamin Douglas 
P^kins of Leicester Scjuurc.'' Tlie object of this may be readily understood 

from the tollowing liille note, p. 3^: — 

" In obstinate casea^the tractors should be employed at least three times a d^, but^ 
this cannot be accompllslied in an hospital tHilcste it possesses ifwmy sets of the p'actors/" 
Perkins had a patent for the tractors, and sold them at fi^e guineas the pair. 
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of ropes to S63rve as conductors of the fluid, A gentleman who 
went down from Paris to witness this exhibition, found more than 
a luiitdrcd and fifty people assembled round the tree in different 
states of excitement ; none of them, however, ventured to fall 
into a crisis, until one had gone up to the chateau to ask leave, 
and came back with a fresh charge of the fluid, which soon pro- 
duced a general commotion. The population of the neighbour- 
hood was found to br more improved by these assemblages than 
the health or morality of its inhabitants.*^ 

The proceedings of magnetism had been much simplified ; ba- 
qiiets and wands and strong pressure on different parts had been 
relinquished, and with those died away, in a great measure, the 
violent crises and strong convulsive attacks which were conse- 
quent on their use. A mode of operating more dreamy — more 
purely addressed to the imagination — had been adopted, and with 
the change in mode came a change in results — somnambulism was 
developed. As if to prove beyond doubt its direct depeiidance 
on the imagination, the Abbe Faria found a still simpler method 
of producing it. He placed the patient on a sofa, begging him 
to close his eyes and collect himself, then, all at once, he pro- 
nounced, in a strong commanding voice, the word Dormez:’* the 
effect was generally a slight convulsion through the bo<ly of the 
patient, heat, transpiration, and even sometimes somnambulism, 
if the firs't attempt did not succeed, he submitted the patient to a 
second, a third, and even a fourth ; after wdiich he declared him 
incapable of being acted on.f 

Little more remains to be told of its history. In 1813 M. Dc- 
leuze published his Ilistoire critique du Magnctmnc Animal y 
which, affecting a grave, philosophic tone, deprived the matter of 
the only merit it ever had — that of being amusing. Soiiie pe- 
riodicals devoted to the subject appeared, but their existence was 
almost ephemeral. Tliere were in succession the Anuales da 
]\fagnati$me Aifimal, the Bibliotheque du Magnaiisme Animal, 
and last of all LAIermcs, Jiaurnal du Magatisme Animal, edited 
by two ladies (Mme. Levi and Mme. Foucl)ard), which finally 
expired w'itb the year 1 

M. Du}>otet, in J826, published bis Experiences mr le Mag. 
An,; in the same year appeared M. Bertrand’s work, with tins 
singular annunciation, “ Je crois aux phenom^nes du somnam- 
bulisme, ct j’6cris ce livre pour prouver que le magn^tisme est une 
pure chim&aa.” M. Uostan wrote an article in its favour in the 
^^vea^ Dictionnaire de Medecine, chiefly remarkable for the 
gth and the generality of its assertions. M. Georget in- 

^ I - T - . - ■ - r T _ _ - - - _ - --r ^ ^ - 

f a i*lutcnd£^pt dc Soissoiis,*' Ijljablished by M. Monlegre iu bis ** Eccueil 

J pieces iroportantes,*' pp. 28—32. Paris, 1812. 
f Bcrtradd, Pu Magnet, An, p. 
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serted a chapter on tiie subject in his Phi/siologie du Susteme 
Nervenx, evincing an equal dislike to detail. This young writer 
was possessed of a most biilliant imagination, but died before he 
attained any maturity of judgment. He was first a materialist, 
then a magnetist; he wrote a Iraiie de la Folie, which was much 
praised ; yet perhaps the nature of the subject, compared with 
the author’s career, atay suggest to some of our readers Byron’s 
unlucky lines — ^ 

That all who view the idiot in his glory, 

Conceive the bard the hero the story/' 

The last act of the magnetic drama was the obtaining fiisnn the 
Academie Royale de Mededne a committee to inquire into new’ 
proofs, which it was asserted could be advanced. ^ The nomina- 
tion of the committee took place February 2B, 182G, and its re- 
port was read J uiie 21, 1 1 . 

The members who originally composed it w'ere MM. Bounlois, 
Double, Itard, Gueneau de Mussy, Guersent, Fouqiuer, l^aeimec, 
Leroux, Magendie, Marc, and Thillaye. Of these MM. Ma- 
gendie and Double declined acting : Laennec resigned from ill 
health, and was succeeded by M. Ilusson, to whom we are in- 
debted for drawing up the present lleport.’*^ 

The proceedings of this committee, involving an experimental 
inquiry into the new proofs of animal magnetism, will more pro- 
perly come under our second head, to which we now pr6ceed. 

II. Examination of proof a. 

At our first step in this part of our subject, we are met by the 
fact, that a great number of persons, witnesses of magnetic expe- 
riments, have declared their belief in the existence of a magnetic 
power. We naturally inquire, then, by what means this belief 
lias been arrived at, and how we may attain liie same conviction? 
The answer shall be from the pen of M. Deleuze, tiie Nestor 
of Animal Magnetism,” as we find him denominated in th^; 
Hermh^ * 

The only real and solid conviction is that which results from onr 
owm experience. The way, then, to be convinced of the existence of 
Animal Magnetism Is to mapietisc! t ^ 

“ The exercise of magnetism requires. 

All active desire to do good, 

A firm belief in its power. 

* Mr. CoKluhoiii), in the tide-page of, and lliruugliout lns^:anslaiion*of llii^ Report, 
has made a serious mistake in styling it that of** the CommiUee of the l\‘iedicalS('ciion 
of the French KoyJiI Academy of Sciences,*’ The ** At>ad6n«e Royale de M^decine " 
is quite unconnected with the ‘‘Academic des Sciences;” it may he considered the 
successor of the old *' gocitite Royale de M^decine;’^ llie. new designation only^dates 
from 1820. • * 

t Hist. Crit. du Mag. An,, vol. i. p. 53. 
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An enlire in employing it. 

4e$ij‘e depends on yourself. The beli^you have not yet, ^ inais 
voys pouvez njettie votre anje tlms I'Hai ou elle serait si t'om croyiezJ It 
is snffieieot to repel nil doubts, desire success, and act with simplicity 
and attention.* 

Forget for a time all your knowledge of physics and metaphysics ; 
remove from your mind all objectk;>n$ that may occur. f 

Imagine that it is in your powi* to take the malady in yonr hand 
and throw it to one side.*]; 

Allow your patients at the same time to use proper remedies. § 

Never magnetise before inquisitive persons. "1| • 

ButSve worn near omitting the best of alj.— 

Do not reason for six weeks after you have commenced the study, 

Really M. Deleiize is very modest: he only asks a man to resign 
his reason, imagine an absurdity, forget bis knowledge, com- 
mence with credulity, and then promises him that he shall end 
with belief. 

M. Deleu«e may be the Nestor of Animal Magnetism,” but 
he is undoubtedly the Thersites of common sense. And is it not 
an almost irresistibUj argument, ci priori, against the whole sys- 
tem, that such preliminaries to its reception are declared neces- 
sary by one universally cried up as itssagest and nmst philosophic 
defender? 

Perhaps there are some men who consider that the sacrifice of 
their reason would be repaid by a belief in Animal Magnetism : 
certainly there aie others who wdll think with us, that “ le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle.” For the former a royal road to faith lies 
open by following M. Delcuze’s directions; for the latter, we 
proceed to inquire whether any hopes remain in the new’ experi- 
ments made to force conviction upon every mind. 

And, let it be remarked, these experiments have been made 
under the most favourable circumstances. 

The committee w’ere patient^ attentive, and so far from being 
prejudiced against the system, that w’e shall show them to have 
admitted some of its conclusions on most inadequate proofs. 

Their sitfings lasted upwards of five years, during which time it 
was publicly known that experiments were being made, and at- 
tention was paid by the committee to every proposal coming from 
tlie magnetists,even when involving the most ridiculous absurdities, 
as in the case of the woman under the car^ pf M. CUapelain, 
n iejjjk||p cd at page ^14 1 of the Report*^ 

CrU. du Mag, An., vol, i. p, j58. f Ib. p. d9. t lb* P* <^9. 

lllb,p.60. fib. p. 57. 

M tb** Atad^Wil© declined publishing M. Hpaaon’s " Eaig)ort ” ol’ which only a 
few copies for the use d!’ the members wfire struck off, we make our references lu 
Mr. Coiqnboun*s translation, which alone can be accessible to our readers. 
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The magnetic operations were conducted l>y;f M M. ^oissac, 
Dnpotet, Chapelaiu, and others, whose skill no one will think of 
disputing. 

All effects, therefore, claimed for Animal Magnetism by its 
partisans, beyond tliose which they attempted to demonstrate on 
lliis occasion, we leave as unworthy of notice. If they exclaim 
against this, our reply is— why b|ive you not shown them? 

'I'hc committee was appointed at the insilance of M. Foissac, 
a young physician and magnetist, who, tired of obscurity, had de- 
termined to attract attention to his pre^eedings. In order to tliis, 
he wrote to the Academic, reminding them that, since tin* formal 
condemnation of his *art by the Report of 1 784, a new fact had 
been discovered, soinnainbulisin, of the extraordinary nature ol 
which he declared himself able to afford tiicin 'proof through 
means of a female patient, then under his care. His account ol 
what she, in common with other somnambulists, could do, is so 
extraordinary, that we copy the part of bis letter referring to this, 
wbicli, strange to say, is neither given in tlie Report nor in 
Mr. ColqubouiVs introductory matter. 

“ Soiniiauibulists,” be asserts, “ by laying the hand successively ou the 
head, the clicst, and the abdomen of a stranger, immediately discover his 
maladies, with the pains and difi'erent alterations thereby occasioned j they 
indicate besides whether the cure is possible, easy or difficult, near or re- 
mote, and what means should be employed to attain this rosulf. by the 
readiest and surest way. In tins examination they nevei depait fioni 
tiic avowed principles of sound medicine. 1 go farther, It^urs inspirations 
tiaineiit da genic qui animait Hippocrate ” ! 

He then invites the Acad6mie to go into any hospital and 
choose persons affected with any disease, acute or chronic, simple 
or complex, and offers to guarantee that iii all cases fajs somnam* 
biilists would discover the disease with certainty, and treat it witli 
propriety. “ Lcs somnambiiles, ^'en reponds, feront briber leur 
8agacit6 en raison des difficull6s.’ _ , 

That the Acad6tnie should have taken any notice of suen glar- 
ing absurdities is to us the source of much wonder ; ,we should as 
soon have expected our College of Phyi^ians to attend to the 
vapouriiigs of St. John Long, or the paid-for certificates of some 
man with a cholera specific. The Acadeinie,Iiowevcr, did appoint 
a committee to inquire into M. Foissac’s assertions; before this 
committee- M. Foissac produced his somnambiilist; and by tins 
committee we find it reported that the somnstfnbulist,failed ni ex- 
hibiting m/y one of the phenomena which M. Foissac had pledged 
himself to produce !* We do not wish to impute bad faith to M . 


* RepoA, p«in* 
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Foissa^, but ahall admit the more courteous explanation that his 
judgment^ it ever he had any, u'as completely overpowered by his 
enthusiasm and imagination : this, however, is a sufficient evidence 
with what caution we should receive even the most positive as- 
sertions of magnetic experiment-makers, unless supported by tlie 
testimony of impartial witnesses- 

And here is the first proof that the committee wore prejudiced 
rather in favour of, th^n against, magnetism. In place of calling 
on M* Foissac to fulfil his promise, or at once closing the session 
and reporting that he had "failed in pej forming what he hud under- 
taken, tliey set about framing excuses for his failure, saying that 

they were inexperienced, distrustful, and* perhaps impatient.*’ 
What! we knew indeed that the magnetist should be experienced, 
and, according to M. Deleuze, credulous; but are those qualifica- 
tions also necessary in a witness or observer ? We must hence- 
forth be careful what we receive from men w'ho supposed that a 
miracle was not wrought, because of their unbelief.” 

The committee next commenced hunting after proofs in hos- 
pitals, in the houses of the patients of maguetisers, in the houses 
oj the magnetisers themselves. Thus, “ M. de Geslin wrote to 
inform the committee that he had at his disposal a somnambu- 
list, Mile. Couturier, residing in the same house with himself,” 
(p. 139); M. Chapelain informed the committee that a woman 
of twenty-four years of age residing in his house,” &:c. (p. 141); 

M. jDupotet presented to the committee M. Petit, an old 
patient,” (p- 144); he also produced Mile. Sanson, whom he had 
ftiagnetised six years before, (p. 147). The evident facility of 
collusion thus afforded could not escape even the obtuse percep- 
tions of the committee, and they hasten to assure us that they had 
taken measures to guard against all connivance, “ unless it can be 
supposed that a man of honesty and integrity, as we have always 
found M. Foissac, could enter into a conspiracy with another, 
devoid of education and knowledge, to deceive us.*^ We con- 
fess that we could never entertain an idea so injurious to the one 
or the other ;» and we must render the same justice to MM. Du- 
potet and Chapelain, of whom we have repeatedly had occasion 
to speak in this Report. ”t 

Was there ever a sentence so truly absurd? They guarded 
themselves against all collusion “ unless” that which might take 
place between the magnetiser and his patient, the ow/y collusion 
m short whieh couird occur; here they trusted themselves to the 


^ ' * 

♦ IWport, p. 58, We do not quote Mr. Colquhoun’s translation liere, because we 
do aoLthlak ** ^ moins mic’* well rendered bv ** even if.*’ « 

t Report. 5». ire. «’ 
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honour and faitli of the maguetker, of th^ could enter- 

tain no umvorthy suspicions/' But (o shpw that they ^acl not 
only isuspieions, but ceriairUi/^ they state as their twelfth conclu- 
sion, That somnambulism itself may be feigned > and furnish ta 
quackery the means of deception/'’^ and in support of this conclu- 
sion, they -refer to three cases, which we find cksjied together, 
pp. 137 — 341, one operated on by M. de Goslin, one by M. 
Dupotet and one by M. Chapelain, betweei^^ which gentlemen and 
their patients we therefore suppose the quackery" and decep- 
tion’’ may be fairly divided. bVom suck a committee what was not 
to be expected! They had truly a robustc foi,” as M. Dubois 
happily terms it, and* their reasoning was as clumsy as jtheir cre- 
dulity was gross. The first instance we have of this is in jttteir 
classification of cases, made, as they inform us, “ according to the 
more or less conspicuous degree of the magnetic action recognised 
in each/’ 

Only look at the classes said to be formed on Uiis principle. 

I. Magnetism has no effect upon persons in a state of sojjnd health, 
nor upon some discase<l persons. 

“II. Ill others, its effects are slight. 

“ 111. These effects are sometimes produced by enmi, by monotony, 
1)y the imagination. 

“ IV. We have seen them developed independently of these last causes, 
most probably as the effect of magnetism alone.”f • 

Now, with respect to the first class, we beg to ask, whether 
“ inagiielic action" is ‘‘ more or less conspicuous" where mag^* 
netism produces uo effects?" 

With respect to the second, is it not asserted, (Conclus. 7. p. 
lOv^l,) that what are here termeil “ slight magnetic effects," cannot 
be attributed to magnetism alone, but may be explained without 
the iuUrveniiou of a particular 

The third speaks of magnetic effects produced by ennui, mono- 
tony or imagination! This sets all our ideas of causation at de- 
fiance. The fourth class includes magnetic effects produced by a 
magnetic power, and as this is at least intelligible aucb involves the 
existence of such a thing as,^ inagoetic power^i^e yqry point at 
whicli we want to arrive— our future notice ffiust be confined to 
this class. . ^ * 

The tw'o first cases iouvhich, as the committee declare, '' it 
would have been difficult not to admit magnetism as the cause of 
the phenomena," are the following;— • 

“ A chilcl of twenty-eight months, subject, like its father, of whom 
\xe shall have occasion to speak in the sequeljf to attacks of epilepsy, waa 

^ Report, Tp. 194. • 1»Ib. p. 120. • . 

VOL. XII. NO. XXIV. F F 
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M« Bot|r4oi$> by M. Faissao^ upon the bth 
d^ Oeft^W^ 182)'- : Ateost immediately after tbe commejncenient of tlic 
tK:e4l»p:ient/tbe cbildl ribbed its eyes, bent its head to one side, supported 
it npon one of ^he cushions of the sofa where we had placed it, yawned, 
^peared agitated, scratched its head and its ears, seemed to contend 
kgainst the approach of sleep, and soon rOse, if we may be allowed the 
e:jt^ssioii, griimbling. We magnetised it again ; but as there appeared, 
fh!vS time, no Symptom of drowsiness, wc terminated the experiment. 

There occurred to »s a similar case of a deaf and dumb lad, eigliteen 
years of Age, who had long been subject to very frequent attacks of 
epilepsy, and upon whom M. ttard wished to try the effects of magnetism. 
This }*Gnng man was magnetised fifteen times by M. Foissac. We need 
scarcely say here that the epileptic attacks were ehtirely suspended during 
the sittings, and that they did not return until eight months afterwards ^ 
a circumstance Unprecedented in the history of his disease; but we shall 
observe that the appreciable phenomena exhibited by this young man 
during the treatment were a heaviness of the eyelids, a general numbness, 
a desire to sleep, and sometimes — pp. 130, 131. 


011 th^e cases the committee reason thus — 

These cases appeared to your committee to be altogether worthy of 
remark. The two individuals who formed the subject of them, — the 
cAiA ft child of twenty eighfc months, the other a deaf and dumb lad, — 
were ignorant of what wa$ done to them. The one, indeed, w^as not in 
a state capable of knowing it; and tbe other never had tbe slighte^jt idea 
of magnetism. Both, however, were sensible of its influence; and most 
certainly it is impossible, in either case, to attribute this sensibility to the 
Imi^inatinn.’' — ^p, 132. 


■ Now that a child of twenty-eight months old had not much 
imagitiation we admit; but that he experienced imy effects whicli 
eviiihed a magnetic power we distinctly deny, and wonder that 
Any man in his Senses can be found to assert. A poor little child 
is brought in, laid on the cushion of a sofa» surrounded by grave- 
looking m^n in black, one of whom waves his hands in a myste- 
Hitms iJay before its face; and what does the poor little cliild? 
It rnbft its eyes, yawns, sefutebes its head and ears, grumbles and 
tbnft awfty.* And tliis is magnetism! No— we showed before 
that Qroattakes failed in curing children by his touch, the Report 
84 noticed th^ same fact respecting M. Ilesloifs inaiiipidu- 
tidiAs, and M. Foissac seems nut to have been slow in appreciating 
Ibis truth and discovering that children would do but little credit 
to hi# magnetic powers^ as this is the only one wc fmd operated 
on during die whqife session of the committee. 

901 the assertion that it is impossible to attribute ^^iiy of the 
in the lad, became he was deaf and dumb/’ 
a most startling absurdity. Is it meant to be asserted 
da.mb, therefore lib could not see M. 
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Foissac’s inampulations; or that seeing them he had no kna^na^ 
tion on which they could act? We really do not know which of 
the assertions would be most ridiculous^ partictilaily when we 
remember that M. Itard, one of the committee, was physician to 
a deaf and dumb institution, where he could not fail to have hourly 
proofs that the poetic sense” was by no means w^antingiu them. 
We have ourselves the pleasure of being acquainted with an 
engraver who, though deaf and dumb, has never been accused of 
any lack of imagination, and vve doubt not that several of our 
readers in visiting Windsor Castle hav^ had pointed out to them 
a picture [)ainted by |i deaf-and-dumb artist. * 

The observation we need .warceh/ say here that the epileptic 
fits were entirely suspended during the sittings, aqd that they did 
not return until eigiit months afterwards,” is to us equally unin- 
telligible. The obvious insinuation is that such was an uniform 
result of magnetic power. To refute this we merely refer to their 
own report of the case of Pierre Cazot. 

So much for the cases that w'ere to prove the existence of a 
magnetic power. Now for those that <ire to present us with the 
first appearance of somnambulism, and the first traces of the ex- 
pression of a comnumcement of intelligence.”* 

They arc five in number and fortunately will bear abbreviation. 
Mile. Delaplane was magnetised by M. Foissac, and fell asleep 
at the end of eight minutes. i\t the second sitting she*answered 
by affirmative and negative motions of the head. At the third she 
gave us to understand that in two days she would speak and point 
out the nature and seat of her complaint. She was magnetised 
four times after, and ftever once spoke.t 

Baptiste Chamet was magnelised by M. Dupotet,and fell asleep 
at the end of eight minutes. As he seemed to suffer pain, he was 
asked what ailed him, when he pointed with his hand to his breast. 
He was again asked what part that was, and replied 

Mile. Martineau magnetised by M. Dupotet. In her sleep ske 
sai<l she did not see the j)ersons preseilt, but that ahe heard them. 
No one was speaking at the time. She said she w'ould not recover 
until she was purged with manna and English pills — she got no 
manna but had some pills of crumb of bread, ^whicb operated very 
well. She said she should awake after five or ten minutes sleep; 
and did not awake for sixteen or seventeen. She announced that 
on a certain day she would give us a detailed account of the na- 
ture of her complaint; and when ,the day Vrived %be told us 
nothing. 'In short, she was at fault evenf time»% 

Mile. Couturier, patient oFM. de Gtesiin, w^as by him an- 

Report, p. 137. * f Ik. p. 136. ^ X lb. p. 1^. j Ib. p. 13^.’ 
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ntiunceA to be eble to read bis tboughts or execitte his mental 
6ttfets. To asteitain this, the committee went to M. Geslin’s 
Ilbhsei, Mile; Goutnrier was set to sleep. One of the com- 
then wrote on a slip of paper the words, Go and sit 
down upon the stool in front of the piano, and gave the paper to 
M, de.Oeslm. He, having conceived this mentally, io/d the 
sohinambulist to do that which he required of her. She rose 
from her place, and going up to the clock, said it was Uventy 
nates j^st nine! She made nine other mistakes, and as the Report 
says, to sum up ail, did trot fulfil any of the pronfises which had 
been nfade to us?”* ^ 

The fifth case is inimitably ludicrous, f but unfortunately con- 
tains some derails which must exclude it from our pages. M. 
Hhbois, however, has not been under such restraint, and will cer- 
tainly ekercise the risible faculties of his readers. Suffice it to 
say, that us in the other four cases a foolish woman made a foolish 
prophecy, which of course was never fulfilled. 

And these five cases, the committee tell us, showed the first 
traces of the expression of a commencement of intelligence” ! 

With some little inconsistency they next say that in these in- 
stances somnambulism was feigned, and proceed to inquire whe- 
ther any sure test existed by which they could ascertain when llie 
patient was really somnambulic, JM. Dupotet, to whom they 
applied ib this difficulty, answered tliat there was. “ He under- 
took, and we have his promise to this effect under his own hand, 
to produce at pleasure, and out of sight of those individuals whom 
he had placed in a state of somnambulism, convulsive motions in 
any part of their bodies by merely directing his finger towards that 
part. These convulsions he looked on as an unequivocal sign of 
the existence of somnambuUsin/';|: 

If Ibis be so, somnambulism was not reserved for Puysegui to 
discover, as this was identically the very first experiment shown by 
Mesmer to Ingenhousz on Mile. Ocstcrline. Let us how far 
M. Dupotet redeemed \)\s^written j)romisc. for we are beginning 
to learn the*value of these things from a magnetist. 

Yottir committee took advantage of the presence of Baptiste Chamet, 
alr^dy mentioned (page J3fi), to make experiments upon him, for the 
purpose of elucidating this question. Accordingly, M. Dupotet having 


• Export, p, 139. 

•f. Ill tran$Islia^ lliis which however lie does not give at. Jrngih, Mr. Ci)J(jii]ioiin 
makes the qtlriods mistaKc ul* rendering “ le lendeniain 15, a. onze hruros du s«oir,” by 
day ai A/'leeii from eleven.*' l.uokiitg at fust at the riansl.itioii, v\(‘ 

to auspect son)e«iaistttke in the experiment, as tiu' roimnitti e did not go 
li^it witkin five minutes of eleven j the text, however, shows at oiuc dial lifteen refers 

p. Us!. ^ 
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placed ihh person in u state of sotnsiaiiibuUsm, directed the poiyt of his 
fingers towards those of Chaiuet, or approx-imafeed them with a metallic 
jod: 710 convulsive cftcct was produced. A linger of the maguctiser was 
again directed towards those of the patient^ and there was perceived, in 
the fore and middle lingers of both hauds^ a slight motion similar to tb^t 
produced by the galvanic pile. Six minutes a&rwardsj the finger of the 
maguetiscr, directed towards the loft wrist of the patient, impressed upon 
it a complete convulsive nK;tion; and the rnagnetiser then informed us, 
that in five minutes he should do all that he pleBscd XDith this man. M. 
Marc, then, placing himself behind the patient, indicated that the mag- 
netiscr should eftdeavour to act upon the f^c-finger of the right hand : 
he clirccteil his own fore- finger towards this part, and the coifvulsions 
took place in the left^ and in the thigh of the same side. At a later 
jicriocl, the fingers were directed towards the toes, but no effect was pro- 
duced. Some anterior manipulations were performed. 'MM. Bourdois, 
Cruersent and Gueneau dc Mussy successively directed their fingers 
towards those of the patient, which became contracted at their approach. 
At a later period, motions were perceived in the left hand, towards 
which, however, no finger was directed. Finally, We suspended all our 
experiments, in oulcr to ascertain whether the convulsive motions did not 
take place wlicn the patient was not magnetised j and these motwns rvere 
ref7('wcd, but more feebly.” — pp. 142, 143. 

Will any one say this is performing what was promised? Yet 
the committee seem to hold that the certainty of somnambulism 
is establislied, — that the existence of a magnetic power is esta- 
blished. \Vc have gone through all tlie experiments, and it be- 
wilders oiir poor inulersUnuliiig to find the proof of either. 

The next point is to ascertain the faculty termed clairvoyance; 
for Uiis also they had M. Dupotet’s word. He asserted that the 
soirmambulist would be able to choose, with his eyes shut, a cer- 
tain coin out of twelve others. The experiment was made, and 
JM. Petit (the somnambulist) chose the wrotfg He was 

then tried with the hands of a watch and twice consecutively 
was mistaken.’^ At a subsequent sitting he was able to make out 
a word here and there in a book,d' and to tell the colour and 
figures of cards.]; All ihi.s time his eyelids appeared closed, but 
a bandage put over them at once interrupted his v/ision,^ as did 
also a sheet of paper interposed between his eyes and the object 
to be perccived.il The ball of his eye was observed to be con- 
stantly moving in the direction of the object.^ 

From which it is clear that the voluntary muscles w^ere in full 
action i — and that M. Petit saw with his eyes and notby means of 
any new sense, as supposed in the legends tolSVby MSisrs. P6tetin 
and Rosfan, of people reading through their epigastrium or 


^ Report, p. 1 
§ Ib. p. 
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tellmg (be hour 011 a watch placed at their occiput. The com** 
neglect $a|ftng whether M. Petit brought tlie objects under 
his eyes,* so that by a slight and inomentarv opening in the midst 
of many eftbrts, which he generally made, lie might catch a word 
th a book or the colour of a card. It is clear that he saw a large 
object more perfectly than a small. On the whole, we think we 
have seen a better trick at liartholomew fair.f We suppose then 
we are to say ** this /acuity is established,’^ as Mr. Combe does 
when he has hnished a dissertation on an organ.”;]: 

But we fear our reader§^ are getting tired of these scenes of 
never-'Wiiying stolidity, and we hasten to announce that there are 
bujtlhree cases more, the first two of which we shall give as briefly 
as possible; on the last we must dwell a little longer, as it is the 
otity example in which it is attempted to be show n that tlie som- 
naimbulist could see into the bodies of others. 

Paul Villagrand had apoplexy followed by paralysis of the left 
side. He was admitted into hospital /\pril 8, 18‘i7, and treated 
by bleedings^ purgatives, aiid blisters, with alcoholic extract of 
DUX vomica. Umler this tieatuieat he was improving; he was 
able to walk with the aid of crutches, his head-aches were gone, 
bis left arm had gained a little stieiigth, wdicn (August CM) he was 
magnetised for the first time by M. Foissac. Jle became a som- 
uambuliab and thereupon took to prescribe for luinsclf. He 
showed, however, much discretion in the use of his new facultv; 
for though he announced that he could not be cured but by nuians 
of mi^gneUsin, he did by no means neglect what he found w^as 
doing him good, but ordered a continuation of the nux vomica, 
with sinapisms and Bareges^ baths. Finding hirnscll improved 
in Xtt'ength, he thought this a good opportunity for showing ofl 

• la oniB case it is distinctly iiiciitioncd that this was tlie fad ; “ A j)a5sj)ort was 
pheed t^sr hUeyes.*' — p. 1^5. 

t M. PaboiA, who has ofteji witncssecl those preiendiid al tempts at leading or dis- 
tiyx***Ahlng;‘tibjects with the eyes shut, gives the following uccount ol them. “ Som- 
uaijribhlbts never distinguish an objiict at once on its being presented to ibem. They 
it lit their hands, feel it^ turn it about in dilierenl diieclious, upjiroach it to ihcir 
VyifW tend at af}er many aitcnipts often unsuccessful, they catch at a glatice two 

someUmes three, rarely four or five, then declare they have need of rest, this 
exercise being, as the magnetisers gravely jinnouiice, extremely futiguing /' — Kxamejtf 
pi.W. i 

t An amusing circumstance has lately come to light, as connected wiili Mr. Combe’s 
work. Jl will be recollected by miy one who has read ir, and a more entertaining vi'oiL 
on phrenology docs not exist, how often he supports his views by drawings of Haphaei’s 
aktjMl i(Jdib|jiaredjjfith the *k nils of people noted for deficiency in iimighmlive and pic- 
. Mri> 8cott/!so took up the subject, and, in an extremely ingenious and 
published iu the Phrenological JournaJi vol, ii* }>. tmcc<l the 
idtptSfel: abided of Eaphaers character and disposition in the protubemnees of this 
It t»cw appears the skull no more belonged to Raphael liian it did to 
Raphaers tomb was opened the other day, and his skeleton found 
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the new talent called and therefore prophesied jlhat ou 

a certain day he should walk without crutches, a prophecy which 
he took good care to accomplish, to the great surprise of , the 
other patients, who had hitherto constantly seen him confined to 
bed,”'*' says the Report; though, how a man who used to walk 
about on crutchesf can be said to be constantly confined to bed, 
is another point which in no slight degree perplea&es ua. A short 
time after, seeing that all matters were •going on well, Paul 
thought it very safe to tieclare that he would be quite well by the 
end of the ye^ir. He still continued'^iis medicines, with occa- 
sional scions, cauteries, &c., until towards the close of the year, 
when he thought it would be proper to complete his cure by a 
strong dose of maguetisni. Accordingly ** he was inaguetii^j^d 
upon the ^iijth December, and continued in a state’ of soinnanibu^ 
lisin until the ist of January What! slept eight whole days 
withotil eating ! Oh, by no means, gentle reader,— he w^as regu- 
larly awoke to be fed, ate with a good appetite, digested well, 
walked about arm-in-arm with M. Foissac, ran, leaped, performed 
feats of btrength, and recognized his old friends in short, as Jid. 
Dubois pithily observes, “ bis sleep existed no where but in the 
brains of the cominissiouers/’ 

The next case will detain us for a very short time. Cazot was 
an epileptic patient, and showed prevhion, by foretelling the pe^ 
riod at which his next lit would occur. Every one who*knowa the 
facility and accuracy with which this disease cun bo simulated, or 
w ho is aware of tlie clfect of a strong impression or preposaessioo 
in bringing on a fit, will readily conceive how these prophecies may 
have been accomplished, witliout uttiibutiug them to any miracu- 
lous eudowmeut. His last propliecy, dcUveied on the April, 
was, that in nine weeks he should have u lit, in three weeks after 
go mad, abuse his w ife, murder some one, and finally recover in 
the month of August, after winch be was never to have an attack 
agaiu.ll In two days after uttering this prophec;^, he was rpu 
over by a cabriolet, from the effect.^ of which accident he died; 
and our medical reiiders w ill judge vyhat chance l^e Jiad of a final 
recovery in a few months when they learn that at the extremity 
of his plexus choioides was a substance, yellow within and white 
oil the outside, containing small h}datlds.’'^* 

And now' for the great miracle of looking into another person’s 
body, as performed, in the presence of the commHtce, three seve- 
ral times, by Mile. Celine Sauyage; and, byijte wayf the greatest 
miracles^ ol faitli are generally perfonued by female disciples. 

« Report, p. KiJ. 
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Mile* Qeliue, howwr> of whom the Report only informs us that 
she had a sweet breath/^* omitting all notice of her age, tem- 
perament, previotis state, habitude of being magnetised, by whom 
magnetised, and dierefore how far 'collusion was probable. Mile. 
Celine, ,we say, was thrown into a state of somnambulism before 
the committee, " and it was while sunk in this state that the com- 
mittee recognized in her three times the faculty of discoursing 
upon the diseases of ether persons whom she touched, and ol 
pointing out die appropriate remedies/'f 

The first trial of skill wa^ make on M. Marc, oiib of the com- 
mittee. , 

She applied her hand to bis forehead, and to the region ot the heart, 
and in the course, of three minutes she said, that the blood had a tendency 
to the head j that, at that moment ^ M, Marc had pain on the lett side ot 
this cavity; that he often felt an oppression, especially alter having eaten ; 
that he must often have a slight cough; that the lower part ol the 
breast was gorged with blgod ; that something impeded the alirneiitai y 
passage; that this part (pointing to the region of the xiplioid cartilage) 
was contracted. 

** We were anxious to learn from M. Marc whether he experienced all 
that this somnambulist had announced. He told us that, in reality, he 
felt an oppression token he walked x\^oi\ leaving the table ; that, as she an- 
nounced, bo frequently had a cough ; and that, brforc this experiment, he 
had felt paiii in the left side of the head, but that he was not sensible ol 
any impedifbent in the alimentary passage.’’ — p. 184. 

And, say the committee, “ we were struck with this analogy 
between the feelings of M. Marc and the announceiiieiit ol Mile. 
Geline!*' Analogy, truly! M. Marc, for whose pemmnet we 
are indebted to M. Dubois, is a fat, pursy little man, with a yel- 
lowish tint^ and a short neck. What wonderful sagacity, then, in 
Mile. Celine to say that he had occasionally*^" a little cough/’ and 
must feel mi oppression after a heavy meal ! But when sIk^ leaves 
these vague generalities, she is all in error. M. Marc, she aii- 
ncMinces, has, at this moment y a pain in the lelt side of his cavhi/' 
(meaning thereby his head): M. Marc, called on to verify this 
siatemetit, replies, “ that before the experiment he had lelt a pain.” 
Tlie lady adds, something impedes your alimentary passage 
the ^ge replies, 1 not sensible of any impediment.” Ana- 
logy, quotha! 

The nexf case is that of a young lady who had been dropsical 
for twb^ears. Her mesenteric gknds were also much enlarged, 
»d as to be erfSsily fell^extcrnally- She had been punctured ten or 
twelve titfies 1^ M. Dupuytren, and a considerable quantity of 
off each tinier It is well known that M. Dupuytren 
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is in tliu habit of mentioniiig at lecture sucli leinarkable «ascs as 
occur to him in practict;; he could scarcely fail to have spoken of 
this. Had Mile. Celine ever heard of the case in this way through 
M, Foissac her patron ! We cannot imswer that (juestion; but 
we can state, that she gave the Identical diagnosis (with additions), 
and prescribed the identical treatment, which M. Dupiiytren had 
done before.'^ Her additions were pouches containing worms,” 
and “ at the bottom of the stomach, in ila miterior, a gland of the 
thickness of three of her lingers.” We should be glad to know 
what gland thts was. However, the c/fagnosis was never verified, 
for ‘‘ the body was npt opened. • 

And this is olfered us as proof. 

The last case is equally weak and inconclusive.^ M. Husson's 
report of it is as follows. 

“ Upon an occasion of great delicacy, when very able physicians, sc- 
\cral of whom are members of the academy, bad prescribed a mercurial 
treatment for an obstruction (ev^orgemeni ) of the glands of the neck, 
which they attributed to a sypbilitic taint, the family of the patient under 
this treatment, alarmed at the appearance of some serious consetpiences, 
wished to have the advice of a souuiainbulisU The reporter was called in 
to assist at a consultation j and he did not neglect to take advantage of 
this new opportunity of adding to what the committee had already seen. 

lie found a young married woman, Madame La C , having the 

whole right side of the neck deeply obstructed by a great cpngerics of 
glands close upon each other. One of them was opened, and emitted a 
yellowish purulent matter. 

“MUc. Celine, whom M. Foissac magnetised in presence of the 
reporter, placed herself in connection with this patient, and affirmed 
that the stomach had been attacked by a substance like poison ; that there 
was a sliglit inflammation of the intestines^ that, in the upper part of 
the neck, on the right side, thcic was a scrofulous complaint, which 
ought to have been more considerable than it was at present; that, by 
following a southing treatment, which she prescribed, the disease would 
be mitigated in the course of fifteen days or three weeks.’'^ — pp. 187, 188. 

Now let us fill up the delicieiicies mi the above report. A lady 
had enlarged glands of the neck; she was placed^ou mercurial 
treatment, which was follow'cd by ‘^soine serious consequences.” 
What these consequences were we are left to guess. Suppose 
them to be the most conimon results of an ifl-judged adminlstra 
tion of mcrcuiy, viz. irritation or inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of ibc stomacli and bowels, attended with occasional vomit- 
ing, diarrheea, and of course tenderness Oi^ pressure over the 

7 ^ ^ ^ 7 ” 

* Neither was tids an acciclcjital coiu'cideiicc in prq^uribing an ojdinary remedy. The 
[inrescfiption, as originally given by M. Dupuytr€n, the prescription as repeated^ by 
Mile. Celine, was “ milk of a goat which had been rMed with mercurial mntfuent* I 

t Report, p. 167^- • * 
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affecte4^ parts* VVelli— the family, alarmed, wish to have the erf* 
vice of a sommmbulhl. Whether this notable expedient was 
suggested by a magnetist or antimagnetist, we need scarcely stop 
to inquire* M. of the committee, is sent for in consulta- 

tion, and meets M: Foissac and Mile, Celine. This latter is mag- 
netised, applies her hand over different parts of the patient, and 
announces three facts : 

1st, That the stovsiach had been attacked by a substance like 
poimn^ (mercury f) 

Sd. That there was a flight inflammation of tile intestines,’’ 
(diarrhaa ?) 

od, That in the upper part of the neck, on the right side, 
there was a scrofulous complaint'^ 

Now, is there any annonncement here that M. Foissuc could 
not have made, after a minute’s previous examination, or even 
from hearing the history of the case ? 

Did Mile. Celine learn from M.Foissac that enlarged glands of 
the neck constituted a "^scrofulous complaint,'^ or had she this 
term also by direct inspiration '! 

But, for the proof of her prophecy. The patient died, the 
body was exanuned, and three facts ascei taiued.^ 

1st, The mucous lining of the great end of the stomach 
almost entirely destroyed a simple result of inflaminatiou. 

^d. Scrofulous or enlarged glands in the neck this was as 
well known during lifetime, when one of them was opened. 

3d, " Two small cavities full of pus, proceeding IVom t/ir 
tubercles at tiie top of each of the lungs What ! is it possible 
that the patient had tubercular phthisis, and that M lie. Celine never 
saw or mentioned it, because M. Foissac’s attention was not 
drawn to this point by any thing in the history of the case 

From the whole narrative one of tw'O conclusions is necessary : 
either Mile. Celine deiived her information in some sucli way as 
wo have pointed out, which is at once simple, natural, and pro- 
bable; or she obtained it by the new sense — by special revela- 
tion ; and ofdhese conclusions the committee adopt the latceu ! 

III. An inquiry into Us practical utilUq, we had proposed as 
the third part of our article on Animal Magnetisn). 

Le Magn&tisme Animal pent bieu existersans etre utile, mais 
i1 ne pent fetre utile s’il nVxiste pas/^ Under this plea we might 
have excused ourse^^es from saying any thing* on this liead; but 
rhough Animal Magnetism does not exist, there can be wo doubt 


^ As mr copy is imperlecc, we arehtTe obliged to rely on Mr* 

Colquhiun's trauslation, thich we hope is ajrreet. 
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of the extriiordinary effects which artifice and imposture yray pro- 
duce on eideebled intellects and overheated irnugina lions. We 
give four authentic proofs of the practical evils that may result 
from inagjietism in this point of view, and th^y will be found to 
represent four distinct stages in its history. 

I. 'I'he couniiissiou of 1784, in addition to their published Re- 
port, of which we have already spoken, addressed a private mer 
moirf to the king, setting forth the seiioiis injury to public 
morals consequent on the employment of Animal Magnetism as 
a remedial agent. They referred to 'M. Deslou iiimself, as ad- 
mitting that a w'oman in a high state of magnetic exciteiAent was 
not mistress of her own actions, and was incapable of resisting 
any attempts on her modesty. 

As to its remedial power they state, and this siatemeiii is 
borne out by the Report J of the Societe Iloyalc de M^decine; 

J1 n’y a point dcgu6risous reellcs, les traitemens sont fort longs 
et iufructueux.^’ 

The effects of M. Puys6gui’s somuambidism we have aU 
leady noticed. 

‘i. M. Petetin states that he had vorilied his observations re- 
specting the transposition of the senses on no less than eight 
cataleptic patients. Now that in a very few years he should 
liave seen so many instances of a complaint whicli is so rare that 
few ph}sicians see e^en a single case, will appear extraordinary, 
until we lemembcr with what facility nervous diseases are propa- 
galexl by imitation, and how readily a delicate person, predis{M>sed 
to such an affection, would begin to exhibit any wonderful symp- 
tom often spoken of, ami much dwelt on in her presence. ‘‘ On 
pent done dire que P6lctiii crea lui-mcine autour de lui une 
tpidtmie de catalephk.^'% 

4. 'J\) show that magnetism has lost none of its dangerous 
qualities in the present day, we quote the following from Mr. 
RusselTs Tour in Germaui/, a book which we always read wiitli 
reiKwved pleasure for the accuracy of its facts and the soundness 
of its observations. • 


• "the results of magnetic treatmeal bavc uudoubtciH.y fun»isb<?d Ui> witli jjcw views 
i\b U) the extent i»f power possessed bv the iniajrinationi over our org.iuUation j but as 
this i> not among the points on which its supptntei's rest its claims to utility, we may 
be excused entering upon it, particularly us it would lead u» into tim general consi- 
deration of the iiirtucnec of mind on mutter — a subject ^so cstenM^e as to require a 
volume rather than tlie few^ lines we could introduce toward!^ the end of an article whicli 

has airearU grown beyond its intended limits. 

j Rapport Secret hur Ic Mesm^risme, rodige gar Bailly, 1784. To ho found in 
Jier^nd, Monlegre, and other collections of papers relating lo magnotism- 
^ J Rapport des Commissaires de la Society Roy ale de M^dccine. Paris, 1784. 

§ Bertrand, du M'lg, An. • • * * * § • 
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** A r^olanciioly instance of the pernicious results to which this may 
learl was still the subject of general conversation when T arrived at Ber- 
lin. The principal actor in the affair was Dr. W — — , the great apostle 
of the doctrine in Prussia, and moreover a professor in the University. 
I’he unfortunate victim was n young lady of very respectable family. 
She had been led by curiosity to visit the apartments in which the doc- 
tor performs the magnetical process on a number of patients, in presence 
oi each other j and it is at once a very decisive and intelligible fact, in 
that science, that femaldl are found to be the most suitable subjects for 
its exercise.” ^ 

Sevorpl expei’inmiits, which it is unnecessary to repeal, were 
gone through for her satisfaction. ♦ 

The lady departed, still in doubt j but these amusing scenes had so 
lar shaken her original scepticism, that the magician easily prevailed 
upon her to arrive at certainty, by having the truth displayed in her own 
person. ♦ 

To the poor girl conviction and rnin came together: a miscreant 
could find little difiiculty iii abusing the mental imbecility which must 
always accompany such voluptuous fanaticism. I cannot enter into the 
details ot the miserable and disgusting circumstances which followed. 
Excess ol villainy brought the whole affair before a court of justice and 
the Prussian public, li was clear that what was to become tlie living 
witness of their guilt had met with foul play, and the enraged father 
preferred against the professor an accusation of a crime which is next to 
inurder, or t^atber which threatened a double murder. The judges ordered 
the recipes of certain medicines which the doctor had administered to the 
lady to be submitted to three medical gcntlemcu for their opinion. Phe 

report of these gentlemen i-endcrcd it impossible to convict Dr. AV 

of having used the drugs directly for his infamous purpose j but, as in 
certain circumstances, their indirect operation would lead to the same 
issue, the professional persons gave it as their opinion that the professor 
was bomnd to explain on what grounds he had administered medicines of 
a most suspicious class, in circumstances where no prudent medical man 
would Jiavc prescribc<|jjthem. The man did not choose to do himself this 
justice; the court did not think there was sufficient evidence to convict 

him of the direct charges. Professor W has lost his character, but 

retains his chair/' — vol. i. p. 102. 

^ AVere it not lor tht' occurrence of such scenes us those, we 
would willingly subscribe to the justice of M. HolfmaniPs moi: 

Ceux qul s'acharn^nt coiitre le inagnetisme out bicu tort; car, 
g’il n’est jKis vrai, il est au nioius bieu plaisaut.’^ 

, And with this observation we leave it. 
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Art. VIII, — Gallerie zu Shahspeare' s Dramaiischen Werlrn. hi 
Umrissert, erfnnden wtd gestocheN voii Moritz Retzsch. Zrceite 
Lieferi)ttig. — Macbeth. XIIJ lUdtter. Mit C.A. Biittiger’s 
Anfkutiwgen and den szenhe/ten Siellen dn Testes, (Itelzsch^ 
Outlines to Shakspeaie. Second Series. — Macbetb. 13 plates.) 
Leipzig, 1833. Folio. 

Outline is drawing without shadow or colour. It is the sculp- 
tor’s sketclL-'-the natural language '5 u which he expresses his 
ideas upon paper. It addresses the e>e through the nuKliuni o! 
form alone. Its powei therefore is the lowest of any in the arts 
of design, excepting only Silhouette, which has no details, and 
represents objects, (as it were) in their profdo section. Outline 
admits of the indication of form, substance, distance, and motion. 
In representing the bas-relief, and even the round figincs of scul[)- 
ture, its capability is almost perfect. All that can be effected by 
scidplurc in addressing the understanding and imagination, may 
be accomplished by means of outline. Tlie eye is not satisfied 
by the substantial relief and solidity of the sculptured marble, 
but it is fascinated by the ehjgance of contour, and the subtle 
inflexions of the flowing outline itself. In delineating the forms, 
composition, and expression of a line painting too, its powers 
arc wonderful, considering how much of the pictorial e ffect is 
lost by the absence of colour and chiaroscuro. A sense of the 
imperfect and limited power of outline, indeed, is one of the 
sources of the pleasure it excites. The surprise that so much 
should be accomplislied by means apparently so simple, and the 
contrast between the scantiness of the labour with the abundance 
of the fancy displayed, greatly enhance our admiration of the 
artist’s skill. As in the instance of the first slight sketch of the 
painter, our imagination fills up the imperfect outline with the 
colours and effects of natuw), and embodies the faint indication 
willi the animated realities of life. The trees wave in the hieeze, 
the sun burns in the heavens, or the moon sheds h*?r mild light; 
the costumes assume llie splendours of colour and maleiial; 
and a picture is formed by fancy in the mind's eye, which sur- 
passes in beauty what the painler himself^ could realizci on the 
canvas. All these, the artist who traces the delicate outline on ilie 
copper witli the needle has a share in producing; although llie 
means are not apparent, and scarcely the iifl^uitioiL^t^xi ept to tlu‘ 
iliscriininating eye. l^ven these indications of pictim s have an 
emepme. The eye is at once struck v^itli a cei taiu effect of the 
of objects, and the gradation of distances, or keeping, as 
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it is technically termed, — as well as by the beauty of the forms 
and their arrangement. 

Retzsch is the first artist of the present time, who has availed 
himself of outline to delineate complete pictures, but the prac- 
tice of it is as old as the origin of drawing. It was the first, 
and for a time the only mode of delineation. The earliest and 
greatest of the old painters, Giotto and Cimabuc, employed it 
with wonderful success. They modelled also; and hence llieir 
exact knowledge of form, and the power of their outline. Albert 
Dtirer’s stylo, more perhaps than that of any othei of the great 
mastersf approached the character of outline in the definition 
of form, and the elaborate making out of details. Ho left behind 
him many W'orks in outline. His pictures seem like finished 
oiUiines coloured and sliadowed afterw^ards. The discovery of 
chiaroscuro in painting was an era in th(^ art, from which tlie 
prominence of outline in painting dates its decline. Thereafter, 
the forms of objects were developed by means of light and shade; 
and the outline became as a mere skeleton or framework of the 
design, to be clothed by the more attraetive beauties of colour 
and effect. Retzsch has taken the works of his great countryman 
Albert Durer, the German Raphael, for his model; while he 
may have derived the hint of the efficacy of pure and simple out- 
line, and adopted the practice of it, from the beautiful designs of 
Flaxman hi illustraliou of Homer, Hesiod, Dante, 8cc. Albert 


Durer is the scyuice of his inspiration. Many of his figures may 
be traced to his blaster. From him he learnt to make a painter’s 
use of the capabilities of outline. Tlic painter has far greater and 
more numerous difficulties to overcome than the sculptor, who 
designs habitually with reference to the marble, and his outline is 
more tJoni plicated and charged with detail. But for Flaxman’s 
outlines, however, we sliould not probably have had those of 
Retzsch. They are utterly dissimilar in their subjects, the mode 
of rtreatinent, and style of the artist. ^ I only one quality 

in common, and that is tluf use of outline. Flaxmaifs style is 
essentially sculptural; Relzsch’s pictorial. The compositions of 
the great English sculptor are Severely classical, his manner occa- 
sionatiy pedantic in its simplicity, and his outline rigid. He 
seemed as if working a problem, to prove by demonstration of 
how* few lines a draped figure might be composed: he resolved 
drawing into its first elements. The German artist has a fine 


feeling for iiCeal beauty in his naked figures, aud a sculptural 
taste ™ihe pure outline of classical forms ; but his style is, ornate ; 
hi^Oiifline delicate, free, flawing and various, with subtle inflexions, 
in the intricacies of detail. Flaxman's designs be- 
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long to the Tuscan, Rel?sch\s to the composite order, if the simile 
may be allowed. He is not the less original, because l^Iaxman 
preceded him, but beciUKse Albert Durer supplied him with mate- 
rial and originated his style, Fhixrnan’s designs might be realized 
in bas-relief; Retzscb^e would require alto relievo, and then would 
need to be translated into the phrase of sculpture. 

The first work of Ketzsch was his designs from the Faast of 
Goethe, whicli at once stamped his faine.^ His Me|)hislophcIe» 
was worthy llie phantom creation of Goethe; it is sui gcMcris, 
In face, manner, and costume it is •t'onsistent: it stands alone 
as the evidence of his originality and powers of invcntif)w. His 
Faust and Margaret ^ire, as cliaracters, insipid and characterless. 
V et the simple grace of Margaret, the manly elegance of Faust, 
the innocent frankness of rludr looks, tlic rcfin'hd, yet simple 
beauty of their attitudes, blending the romantic, the classical, and 
the natural, all combine to express the sentiment of their poe- 
tical creator. Margaret in her cpiiet bed-chamber, arranging her 
hair, or admiring the presents of her lover; or passively standing 
by, her youthful form gontrasting with the figure of the old 
crone ; is an emanation of beauty, fragile and graceful as a 
flower. In the scenes with her lover in tlse gar<len, plucking tlie 
flower; in the summer-house, meeting his ardent kiss and embrace 
with the confiding abandonment of a maiden’s first love; we 
feel the want of nothing to realize the poet’s description. Where 
she is seen sitting dejected at her spinning-wheel; or kneeling in 
an agony of remorse and repentance before ihc^ statue of the 
Virgin; or flung on her face in tlie prison in the deadly angnish 
of despair, — in eacii and all of these the sentiment of passion is 
expressed: but less by the face, than the form and attitude. If 
we had a doubt, her look in the last scene, where Faust is leading 
her out of the prison, would be a convincing proof. Retzsch’s 
forte is the romantic and picturesque. His delineations arc emi- 
nently giaphic. His scenes are dramatic, but not his characters. 
As regards character, he deals in generalities only. His persons 
want individuality. His power of expression is limited to the 
delineation of a gcneial class of emotions, in persons of different 
sex, age and condition. He can depict a single vsentiment or 
feeling; as grief, joy, rage, love, &c.; but \\t cannot embody in- 
dividual character. 

In the romantic of Schiller, Rctzsch is more at home than 
in the imaginative creations of Goethe. %His illustrations of 
FridoHn are among the most perfect of his ^orks. The modest 
and j^'lhful air of the page; the commanding elegance of the 
the gallant form and bearing of her knightly husband; and 
* the picturesque figures of the Isomers of th^ iron foundry^ wkh 
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their wild, half-savage looks, are admirably depicted. The unity 
of the story, and die natural progression of the incidents, are well 
adapted to the purpose of illustration; and the artist has shown 
great skill and felicity in selecting the best points for delineation. 
In all his works, but in these especially, you read the story in the 
pictures. The scene where the villain, who has plotted the 
destruction of the page, and is ensnared in his own toil, is 
thrust into the furnace^ is wonderful for the truth and vigour of 
the drawing. You see which muscles are in action, and which 
in fepo.se. The group is perfect. , 

The,Ffg/(< of the Dragon is equally picturesque, but the sub- 
ject is less interesting, and our associations'wilh St. George and 
the' Dragon tend to vulgarize the story. The scene where the 
knight is in the* smith’s forge, directing the workmen, is admirable. 
The action of the workman, who is pointing out what has been 
done; the intentness of the two men engaged in fitting on the tail 
of the mock-dragon, and the two others who are looking up from 
their work, are true to the life. The old man describing his loss, 
and the startled .shepherd, are equally good. In his delinealioiis 
of age, Retzsch is very happy. His peasants and labourers too 
are grandly picturesque. Theirs is the wildness of unsophisti- 
cated nature. His power of drawing is strikingly show n in them. 
His knovfledge of the human figure and its action seems to be 
perfect; whether the form is naked or clothed; aerial, as in his 
spirits and genii; savage and wild, as in his labourers; simple and 
homely, as in his peasants; elegant atid courtly, as in his ladies; 
or_ gallant and soldierly, as in his knights. His figures are all 
firjnly planted on their legs in repose, and well balanced in action. 
His choice of attitudes is felicitous, aud they are mostly of the 
simplest kind. His costumes are picturesque in the highest de- 
gree. He flings his loose draperies with that freedom and variety 
observable in the old painters, and he arranges the folds of close 
drjssses so^ as to show the play of the limbs beneath. In his acce.s- 
saries he is very inventive, and shows fine taste, especially where 
the scene is Iqid in Germany. In his groups you see a skilful adap- 
tation' of the sculptural style to pictorial purposes. This, which 
wbuM be pedantic in a painting, is necessary in an outline. The 
twh lovers in the alCove, in the illustrations of Schiller’s Song of 
the ' Bell, resemble, in the upper part of their forms, the beautiful 
auti|ue group of Cupid and Psyche. Rctzsch does not scruple 
to s^ykil hitnaelf of the creations of sculpture and painting. He 
ad|^pli» ihem wherever they are appropriate to his ourpose. 

IjLiiot ^nfme himself to the works of Albert DuVr. In 
of Mours and ‘of Seasons in the Song of the Bm, wc 
of the fqrms of Guirjp. Here again we admire the 
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action of the workmen carrying billets of wood and bars of 
metal, and flinging them on the tire, or testing the metal of the 
bell ; and the effusion of joy in the recognition of the long 
absent son by his parents, in the use of all the ‘‘appliances 
and means” of art Retzsch is accomplished. The war horses 
and armour of the knight; the costume of the court and the 
village; dogs, sheep, and cattle, and implements of husbandry, 
&c.; the furniture of the cottage, and o<^ the baronial castle, 
are all delineated with equal gusto, ^e makes his accessaries 
aid in telling tfle story as well as in describing the locality. The 
repetition of the intewor of Margaret’s bed-chamber exactly as 
before, made her various feelings more strikingly apparent. An 
artist with less faitli in the virtue of simplicity nwght not have 
ventured on this iteration. Again, w^e see the bell in motion, and 
almost hear its sound, all thiough the narrative of the events it 
commemorates. 7’he Song of the Hell is the last work of Retzsch, 
w'itli the exception of the illustrations of Macbeth; and it is the 
most various in its interest, though it has not the passion and 
intensity of Faust, nor the unity and simplicity of Fridolhu 

We now' turn to Retzsch^s illustrations of our own great 
poet, in which he had much greater difficulties to overcome than 
ill any of his preceding attempts, Shakspeare is the most trying 
touchstone of an artist’s powers; for no poet or dramatist that 
ever wrote impresses so vividly upon the retina of the mind, (so 
to speak,) the individual character of his creations; and although 
w'e cannot define the impression ourselves, a glance satisfies us of 
the success or failure of the painter who attempts it. It is not 
the form, complexion, age, feature or costume, but the soul look- 
ing out at the eyes, llic disposition influencing the bearing, that 
reveal to us the poet’s creations. If tlie artist thoroughly under- 
stands and sympathizes with the ideal character, and has perfect 
• skill ill his art, he will be able to embody the heroes and heroines 
that Shakspeare drew', but not otherxjise. That Retzsch ha^ 
failed, is not extraordinary. Notwithstanding the aid of a literal 
translation of Shakspeare’s Plays into German, and the enlight- 
ened criticism of Goethe, Schlegel, and Tieck, Shakspeare cannot 
be fully understood by him. It is a truism that no author can 
be thoroughly appreciated by one not intimately conversant with 
the language in which he writes. How few are there compara- 
tively of our own countrymen who really anc^ completely com- 
prehend the powers and extent of Shakspeare^s genius, ^or per- 
fectly synipathize with his characters I It requires a poet s mind 
to und'?mand a poet's works, Shakspeafre's creations are uni- 
v^rsaf; they belong to all humanity, and are formal! time; but it 
requires a native familiarity with me mode in which their idio» 
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fiyncirrfoies are developed, the familiar illustrations he employs, 
and even the very accessaries of the scene, for these all tend to 
throw out the character, and insensibly convey the association of 
ideas in the mind of the poet to that of the reader. The turn of 
u phrase, the exact meaning of a word, an allusion to national 
customs, bears upon the passion and feeling of the character. 
Even at this time, many passages are obscured by our ignorance 
of the habits and msfhners of his day* But this is not the only 
bar to the success of li^tzsch as an illustrator of Sliakspcare, 
It did^not require the attempt to prove his incapacity to embody 
individual and mental character. It is not merely because the 
language in which Shakspeare wrote*, and the customs and habits 
of his country, and the modes of mind of the people are different, 
that he has failed;, but from want of sufficient power of inia- 
ginatioQ. He never sees deeper than tlie outside. Tlie vivid- 
ness of his perception so far is proved by every design be lias 
made. He has a nice apprehension of physical and external 
character, beauty gf form, grace of position, fitness in costume 
and accessaries. His feeling for the picturesque is strong and 
lively, and he has a bias of taste in favour of the romantic. In 
these subjects and scenes he is at home. He should have 
chosen Speniier to illustrate, instead of Shakspeare. The gal- 
lant kmghts, the beauteous virgins, the malevolent beldames, 
the sprites, and impersonations of passions, would be delicious 
food for his fancy. He would revel in the beauties and w^ouders 
of the enchanted world of the poet. If there is a German 
translation of Spenser, we hope Retzscli will read it, and he will 
Scarcely be able to help illustrating it. The pictorial beauties 
of Spenser, especially his rich combinations of colour, whicli 
he luxuriates in and paints with words as vividly as I'itian or 
Rembrandt with colours and chiaroscuro, have been set forth in 
a kindred feeling by a poet of our own day and country, who has 
let the breathing, glowing pictures of the Fairy Queen in frames 
of silver for painters to copy from. 

Retzsch*has as yet illustratecl only two of tlic plays of Shak- 
speare, HmdetmA Marbeth. Of the former, the beauties and de- 
fects were discussed at sufficient length in an early number of this 
journal:* the latter, after a long interval of five years, has just 
made its appearance, with the singularity of a dedication to a 
deceased joyal p«|tron by a deceased publisher, which we think 
ffiight have been*as well suppressed.f In this, as well as in the 

— .A 

'i Mr* b»d the hpiiour <o a copy of the Illustrations oj 

lV.«at Windsor; ;ina in* conimomoration of thar ^ 
hU Majesty was pleased to express a vrish that the artist should make 
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Hamlet, we find the same qualities exhibited which Retzfch had 
taught us to admire ; but in this also the artist has proved himself 
unequal to his task. The supernatural influences in Hamlet and 
Macbeth probably led him to select these two plays as the first sub^ 
jects of his Illustrations. He seems to revel in the visions of the 
Hartz mountains^ with as much enjoyment as in the festivities of tlie 
village, and the gaieties and gallantries of war and the chace. He 
has am pie scope for his love of demoiiism and the mystic 
and inasmuch as there is more of the pageantry of the supernatural 
world than Hamlet, he had better chance of success. But it 
is evident that he hasiiiot thoroughly comprehended the principal 
characters ; nay, that he has totally misunderstood them. Macbeth 
is a man naturally of an honest disposition, a brave soldier, and 
faithful subject, up to the time of the murder. But being imagi- 
native and weak-minded, he is dazzled by his successes and unex- 
pected honors. He indulges in those w'aking dreams of future 
greatness, which Shakspeare has shadowed forth in the spells and 
prophecies of the witches ; and is tempted by the fiend Ambition, 
of which his wife may be said to be an impersonation ; he at last 
commits the murder, almost out of shame at his fearing to do what 
he had meditated ; and he pursues his course of crime out of 
sheer desperation, and lest he should lose what he had staked his 
happiness to gain. By the fulfilment of the prophecy, l\e hopes 
to justify himself. He is the slave of his weakness, and the tool of 

his wife s ambition.^ His remorse begins before he had done the 
deed ; and for the rest of his life he is the prey of his guilty con- 
science, which hunts him into new crimes. Lady Macbeth, on the 
contniry, is one with whom ambition is a ruling principle. Her 
undaunted resolution and strength of purpose are equal to the 
power of her will and her firmness of nerve. Her physical nature 
is as hard and insensible, as his is yielding and sensitive. She is 
‘ a great character, destitute of goodness — a sublime criminal. She 
merges all consideration of the means yi the end to be attained.* 
She is inaccessible to remorse. Her conscience only wakes when 
her will is impotent, and her senses sleep. Th^ boldness and 
loftiness of her guilt towers above the reach of fear. She is 
raised above the little vanities and foibles not only of her sex, but 
of ordinary human nature. We associate with our ideas of Lady 
Macbeth, a woman of physical grandeur, with masculine fcatuies, 
and with a commanding air, arising from an instinctive jconscious- 
ness of natural superiority, as well as from an Ifabitual sense and 
exercise ^*powcr. Hors is a bad nobility of w'ickedness. Retzsch's 

'VKe Merry Wivei of Windsor the next fiMbJect of hJa Iliustrattons. We think that it 
would have been mattei'^of regret had the suggestion been conif lied with. The Eng- 
lish monarch died in 1830, and ttie German publisher in 183^. 
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Ldd^ Macbeth is not the same person throughout He does not 
appear to have had any distinct conception of the character or per- 
sph he intended to delineate. She is at best a subtle, malevolent 
housewife. His Macbeth too is merely a stalwart chieftain, brutal 
and ferocious in his aspect — a common-place physical villain : not 
one w'hose nature would be troubled with scruples of coiKscience ; 
or who would pay much heed to the prophetic greeting of the 
Witches. The witclrtis are finely draped, and look not like the 
inhabitants of earth;*’ but, their beards and whiskers are too mas- 
culine even for these beldames. The artist introduces them finely. 
They literally " hover through the fog and air*' towards the 
battle. They half-tread the ground, and half-float in the cloud of 
vapour; and one can fancy the weeds rank and the grass withered 
beheath their feet. In the scene where they greet Macbeth, the 
efifect would have been more impressive had they been all repre- 
sented in the same action, each at once her choppy finger laying 
upon her skinny lips.” The look of Macbeth is rather more that of 
defiance than of surprise. Banquo's look of scrutiny is good, but 
it would be more appropriate to Macbeth. In the scone before 
Macbeth’s cfstle, the guest of summer, *Uhe temple-haunting 
martlet,” is not forgotten. Like the sweet passage in the play, it 
makes one almost feel Heaven’s breath smell wooingly.” Mac- 
beth*^' Ipok atid attitude in the dagger scene are too studied and 
tbeatricaL The air-drawn dagger,” low to his grasp, and 
pointing to where Duncan sleeps, is a good idea. His action while 
^tabbing the king, with one hand over the mouth of Duncan, and 
the other telling that he had that moment driven the dagger into 
hU breast, and bis look of terror, are finely portrayed. Itis hair 
on end and flaming inustaduos, however, are rather excessive. 
Retzsch is aptto overdo these little aids to etfect, out of an extreme 
love Of the picturesque. He is too profuse also in the introduc- 
tion of phantoms and demons. In this scene they are out of place. 
'Such accessaries^^ however, are in German taste. Lady 

Maciteth, Who is here seen through an open door, wants gran- 
deur pf character; but she h^ that mixture of self-possession, 
and apprehension/^hich would be natural to her 
feeling. The grooms are stirring in their slumber; and one 
itr^tciPs out his hand with the powerlessness of sleep, as though 
^ prevent ,|he deed is being perpetrated. The murder of 
Banquo ijh vigorqju*? piece of worL The murderers have art ultra- 
Villa^iis ^dpect.^ The appearance of the ghost of Banqiio is the 

f lpdf idea of ahy. His shadowy figure, and that mute appeal 
awful; and ju the true spirit of Shakspearfe^r ^Mac- 
however, is otie of surprise and terror, not of cdlt- 
The gBests, whispering and looking aslOT 
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nished and alamied, are very natural. ; In the scene ,iu the 
witches’ cave, the gorgons, hydras and chimeras dire, are more 
in keeping. The procession of kings looks visionary and un- 
earthly. Bamjuo, however, is not so effective here. His quiet 
look is impressive, but it is not the ghastly smile of exultation 
described by Shakspeare. The expression of Lady Macbeth in 
the sleep-walking scene is liiiely imagined; her straining eyes are 
rivetted on the damned spot, which she vaiply essays to rub out; 
and she appears to walk with hurried strides. This is a new and 
more striking q^icture than the vacanf* gaze and the gliding step 
which we have been used to on the stage. Her hair is somewhat 
too profuse; and its hanging in loose untangled tresses is theatrical, 
and not characteristic of the disorder of her thoughts^. Wc like the 
scrutinizing look of the physician, and the mournful aspect of the 
waiting-maid. But why should the very lamp she has brought be 
made to look like a demon? This diaboLization of accessaries is 
quite ill keeping with German horrors, but not with the scenes of 
Shakspeare. The character and expression of the persons of the 
scene should render such trifles impertinent. Macbeth’s action, 
in the scene where the messenger brings him word of the ap- 
proach of the moving wood, is not expressive enough of contempt 
and sudden rage. He is not striking the man, but arguing with 
him, and looks as though he w^erc disputing with an equal, in- 
stead of spurning an inferior. The last scene of the of 

Macbeth is too like one of the “ terrific combats” at Astley’s; 
and the introduction of the visions in the midst of the battle gives 
an unreal character to the scene. Throughout, indeed, we are 
made sensible that these arc studied, elaborate and ornate pic- 
tures, like stage tabkaiiXy rather than stirring realities. The cos- 
tumes and accessaries overlay the spirit. This is an error which 
an artist of high intellectual powers would never fall into: he 
would instinctively shun it, or rather, his imagination would re- 
ceive so vivid an impress from studying the play, that the frippery 
and gewgaw s of the stage would sink iilto nothingness, or at least 
keep their places as subordinate and accessorial aids 4o the pic- 
torial representation. The accessaries in these designs of Retzsch 
are too prominent, and not always appropriate. We will not 
quarrel with the fanciful character given to the armour and dresses 
of Scotland, because they would be of minor importance were the 
dramatic character of the persons truly given; and as this is not 
the case, we fall back upon the picturesque, &yd allo^v a license 
of arrayment, as at a theatre. Ketzsch has given a stage version 
of Macjbith, and as such wc admire and .applaud it. We wish, 
however, that it vvere otherwise. Retzsch’s scenes are to Shak- 
speare’s what melodrama and pantomime ar® to tragedy ^nd 
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comedy^ We have all the externals and the pageantry: the senses 
are addressed rather than the understanduig* 

Retzsch’s scenes from narrative and descriptive poetry are dra- 
matic : those from tragic and epic poems are merely theatrical* 
A hundred painters could depict the Celadon and Amelia of 
Thomson^ where scarcely one would he found to delineate the 
Hamlet and Ophelia of Shakspeare. Retzsch is not the one. 
He realizes the pictures and tells the story of the poet, as far as 
that may be accomplished by means of the pantomime and mas- 
querade of the scene, and the introduction of persons, and the 
expression of emotions of a particular class ; but he can do no 
ia^‘e» He cannot embody an individual character. His graphic 
po'fprer only deals with externals and generalities. So far his 
power is all-sufficient. His skill in drawing and grouping the 
figures; his taste in the combination and arrangement of costumes 
and accessaries; his feeling for the graceful, and his eye for the 
picturesque ; all combine to produce that vividness which is so 
characteristic of his scenes — homely, romantic, or visionary. 

Retzsch must leave illustrating Shakspeare, He will only fail 
if be perseveres. 

The wild and the w'onderful is the field for his genius. It can- 
not soar to the- heights or dive to the depths of Shakspeare’s 
imaginings; nor penetrate to the heart of his mystery. If he 
wishes to* extend his fame by ill nst rating the poets of our country, 
let him take up Spenser, or Ossian ; or the old ballads, or the 
visionary tales of “ Monk” Lewis. In these his fancy would find 
a wide range, and his genius have free scope. 

Retzsch is now, we understand, employed upon the necoud part 
of Goethe’s Faust^ an account of which, with extracts, was given 
in our last number ; and he has lately finished a set of Illustrations 
of Schiller’s Pegasus, m Harness. We eagerly look for their 
appearance in this country; where his genius, confined to its pro- 
per sphere^ has numerous admirers. 
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Akt. IX.^ — Souvenir^s de Mimbeau^ et snr les deux premthres 
Assemblees Legislatives, par Etienne Dumont, 8Cc. &c, Paris, 
1^832. 8vo. 

^Fhough wc feel that we owe our readers some apology for 
having postponed our notice of this interesting work till more 
than a year alter its publication, wc cannot say that we greatly 
regret the occurrence ol the delay. We rather consider it unfor- 
tunate that a work of this character should hate been published 
aud read at a time in which our countrymen were so little in- 
clined to view any work of merely literary interest with atten- 
tion : when the striking eircuinstanccs of onr own political siftia- 
lioii exclusively occupied the minds of men, or mingled with their 
speculations in every other matter. At such a period, any new 
work on the French Revolution was indeed pretty sure of attracting 
notice, of being much read and properly commented on. Re- 
lonners and Anti-Uelonners w'ere curious to find in every striking 
event of that period a prototype of some incident in the History 
of our Reform Bill : and, above all, to make out some such analogy 
between the designs and conduct of the different parties of each 
period, as should enable them to impute to their own opponents 
the worst designs or grossest follies of the factions of France.* 
'riie relish for lliesc instructive comparisons is now in some mea- ' 
sure worn off: and ue may hope that the lime has come in which 
we can take up this work without being tempted to use it as a 
mere text for a party preachment, and in which our readersanay 
liud an interest in it when viewed merely as the personal narra- 
tive of an eye-witness of the Revolution, and intimate associate 
of its most illustrious orator. o 

The high reputation of M. Dumont as a philosophical politi- 
cian, and the intimate connexion whiclt he is Known to have had 
with many of the most eminent characters of different periods and 
parties of the Revolution, led us at first to expect that his work 
would have contained some new' information, or, at any rate, some 
comprehensive and luminous view of that interesting portion of 
history. In this we have been disappointed. The autnor enters 
into no narrative of the events of the Revolution ;*4ii!d gives us 
merely a few scattered and irowise novel or profound remarks on 
its origin or cause. The work indeed was left by M. Dumont 
in a very unfinished state. He composed it in 1799^ at Bath, 
with the design of fixing in his mind the reco{i<}Ction of, such re- 
markable persons and events as had been brought under his view 
during tvvo or three visits to Paris. We are told by the editor 
that it was the intention of the author to employ these notes as 
the materials of a laboured historical work on thg French Revp-. 
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lution. This design, unfortunately, was not executed : the work 
was®never completed or even revised, and has very properly been 
given to the public in the unfinished slate in which it was left by 
its author. It adds nothing to our historical information. In 
few opinions expressed respecting the events of the Revolution, 
we find generally the clearness and fairness which characterized 
M. Dumont’s mind : some prejudices and some carelessness in 
his judgments; but on the whole, views so wdse and candid, that 
we much regret the loss of that comprehensive and matured 
account of the Revolution for which this w^ork was intended 
merely to supply materials. 

The interest, and indeed the instruclioh, to be derived from the 
work ill the shape w'hich it now bears, is merely that of personal 
anecdotes of some of the leaders of the Revolution. Kven this 
is of a limited nature. Anecdotes there are, scattered up and 
down the w ork, and characters of various persons of all parties : 
and one portion of the book is devoted to a description of the 
characters and conduct of the Girondist party. Some of these 
are curious. The reader will probably be interested in the cha- 
racter given of Brissot, with whom the author w as in habits of 
intimacy; and in the nariative of the intrigues respecting the 
appointment of a minister of war and an ambassador to England, 
respecting both of which he w^as consulted by the leaders of the 
Legislative Assembly. There is a striking character of Cham|)fort, 
and a very beautifully drawn one of the excellent Bishop of 
Chartres, one of the earliest friends of the people, one of the first 
sufferers from its injustice. Of Sieyes he tells us that ^‘he read 
little aiid thought much ;” that, wrapped in the mantle of his re- 
putation for abstract thought, hS liked little to hazard it in dis- 
cussion : ‘‘ si on objectait il iie repondait point.” La polilique 
est line science que^je crois avoir achev6e,” was his modest saying 
to Dumont in a moment of unusual familiarity ; one of the truths 
of which he had fully persuaded himself, and of which he had 
*^»ticceeded in forcing a belief on his countrymen, destined to serve 
him in good stead for more than ten years afterwards. There is 
an account, too, of the very ingenious and eloquent maiden speech 
of Robespierre : and his singular avowal of his excessive timidity 
and reluctance in 'addressing the Assembly, which it would have 
been well for mankind had he never got the better of. There are 
many anecdotes and many sayings recorded of M. Talleyrand, 
with whopa Diirnont lived in habits of great intimacy ; and of 
whoae benevolelice and integrity lie appears to entertain the 
aame high opinion as has always been expressed of thepi by all 
who have known him* well, or scrutinized his conduct deeply, 
however^ are all subjects of minor neomeiit. Tlie ab- 
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sorbing interest, of the work consists in the anecdotes respecting 
Mikabeau, of whom Dumont was the most intimate associate 
during the most active and conspicuous period of liis life. 

Among the. various characters of the llevolution, the universal 
opinion of mankind has assigned the most distinguished position 
to Mirabeau. This pre-eminence has been acknowledged as well 
by those who detest his character and policy, ai? by those who 
most fervently admire his political conduct, ynqualiiied admirers 
he can hardly be said to have had : none can deny or even pal- 
liate the vices w<iich he took no pains td conceal. Jiy all, how- 
ever, the superiority of his genius is acknowledged : its powar has 
been owned alike by tliose w'ho imagine him to have convulsed 
his country from motives of the most guilty revenge or ambition, 
and by those who look upon him as having been the wisest states- 
man as well as the most effective orator of his day. rvom the 
first moment of his appearance in the Revolution, he stood forth 
as the leader of the people : the power of his eloquence is at- 
tested by the irrefutable evidence of its effect in mastering the 
will of that fierce democracy which he wielded : and the taste of 
his cotemporarics lias been sanctioned by the judgment of poste- 
rity. Ali other individual reputations seem dwarfed in the con- 
trast with the colossal events amid which they are seen ; the lofty 
form of Mirabcau stands forth as if alone, asserting the pre-emi- 
nence of human genius, and the influence of human chamclei on 
circumstances. We look to others as exhibiting the influence of 
the Revolution on their actions and characters — to him alone as 
influencing the Revolution itself. Of others we ask, How did 
they act m the Revolution? of him alone, How he acted on it? 
Ill that fierce fray there were many leaders, who led for u while 
some portion of the battle; he alone was acknowledged Chief 
and Master by all: his presence alone was so felt that men 
. missed him as a general cut off in the heat of action, and still 
doubt what influence bis existence, had it been prolonged, migl^t 
have exercised on the fortunes of the Ivar which he had seemed 
to direct. • 

mere curiosity which men commonly feej respecting the 
doings of men of genius, would give a peculiar interest to innny 
details of the life and character of such a man as Mirabeau. The 
fortunes of bis early youth — the habits of his later years — have 
been the subject of all the distorting exaggerations of vulgur 
wonder : we naturally desire to know the trlltji of all the mar- 
vellous tales of his various learning, his love of pleasure, and Ijis 
wonderful appropriation of the labours of others — the lofty pride 
of his character, and the fervour of his democratic principles — 
the reported atrocity of his secreUinachination^with Orleausj the 
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venality by which be »old his talents and his popularity to the 
service of the court which he had humbled; and the arts by which 
he maintained to the last, against eager and powerful rivals, the firm 
dominion over the passions of the changeable and suspicious mul- 
titude whom be was supposed to be betraying. We wish to know, 
too^ whether he appeared in the near and unguarded view of private 
life, the same wonderful being that he showed himself in the tri- 
bune, whether the p^wer of his eloquence was tlic effect of w ell- 
concerted trick, — of the occasional excitements of a weak and 
fervid temperament, or bbt the highest and most public display of 
the energies of a great mind expressing on momentous occasions 
the emotions of a perinaneiU enthusiasm, and the conclusions of 
sober and systematic thought. There is more even than all this 
which requires elucidation in the character and conduct of Mira- 
beau. 11 is votes and his speeches are before us, but they do not 
easily explain his policy. We are sometimes at a loss to conipre- 
hend what after all was the drift of his oratory and his intrigues, 
or whether indeed he had any fixed purpose in his view. Some- 
times he appears hurried onward by the contagious enthusiasm of 
the times — sometimes calmly and effectually restraining the excited 
feelings of his countrymen; to the last the advocate of popular 
rights, or, as some think, the fomenter of confusion, with intervals 
in which be upheld the tottering existence of authority, and en- 
forced submission on the people. It is not difficult for those who 
will attentively study the course of his policy to penetrate its de- 
sign, or rather to discover the feelings which throughout predo- 
minated in Ifis mind. But it is easier for the thoughtless to find 
many and strange motives for his conduct than to explain tluMii 
by the operation of a simple and uniform state of fecluig. J'he 
apparent inconsistency of his actions is reconciled by the suppo- 
sition of an iiKonceivable incongruity of character, or the influence 
of dark and deep-laid intrigues. Some, who are not willing to credit 
the tales of his enormous villainy, believe him to have been actu- 
ated by the dictates of a |iddy fancy, the wayward ambition of 
displaying his power in alternately destroying and reviving an 
empire ; and others imagine that the care of his own interests was 
the clue to bis whojle conduct ; that his love of liberty and his 
love of order were equally gross and well-played hypocrisies — 
that Ite was stimulated at all times by the ’wdsh of gaining power 
or money, now lured by the popular shout, and now by the civil 
list or the se^ls of speaking and acting but to earn the bribe 
erf the day from the Court, the Mob, or Orleans. 

The ebaraefer and conduct of Mirabeaii have been inexplicable, 
<p|y m S 0 ais the public have not possessed a knowledge of 
at considered dieir connexion with each other. 
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The work of M. Dumont is valuable, not so much as con- 
tributing any great store of new and interesting facts, or supplying 
new views of his conduct, but as confirming what was previously 
the most rational explanation of all that appeared unaccountable^ 
Every new aspect, every deeper insight renders Mirabeau less 
monstrous and more wonderful ; explains the singularities of 
his character, by setting forth the greatness of his genius. Some 
indeed have been delighted willi the work of Dumont, as 
oflfering what to them appears a safe and satisfactory solution of 
the eiininenco of Mirabeau ; as showing that the great qualities 
of his oratory were not the produce of one, but the coiUribulion 
of many minds ; that his opinions, and even his phraseology, were 
suggested by the combined wisdom of others ; that he was but 
the tool of their machinatioiis, or organ of their ijcliberalious ; a 
mountebank whom the chance possession of a good stage, a loud 
voice, and consummate impudence, enabled to appropriate the 
luboni's and honours of better men. Such conclusions as these 
are the result of a very superficial, or very prejudiced con- 
sideration. The account which M. Dumont gives is, if rightly 
weighed, calculated to increase our admiration for Mirabeau. 
It delructs not from the richness or variety of his powers. After 
all, he remains in possession of all the attributes of his unrivalled 
eloq\iencc. While we continue our unabated admiration for his 
oratory, we learn to appreciate more highly the depUi and con- 
sistency of his political sagacity ; and discover that he was the 
greatest orator of his time, because he felt the most strongly the 
entiiusiasm of liberty, and judged the most wisely of the character 
of his cotemporaries, and the tendency and issue of events. 
The study of his life and speeches is equally instructive, whether 
wc look on him as a statesman, and fathom the wise policy by 
which he rendered himself the master of the Kevolution, or regard 
him in the more undisputed eminence which he enjoys as an 
orator, and search the records of his speeches for models of .the 
most elevated, pure, and stirring eloquence. 

The family of Mirabeau was one, which, from its possessions 
and antiquity, occupied a high position among the nohksse of 
Provence. His father, the Marquis de MiralJeau, was a man of 
some literary eminence, associated in principles and connected by 
friendship with Quesnay, and the rest of the philosophic sect called 
Ecofiomistes. Uami dea hommes'" was the name whicli bo as- 
sumed to mark his extended philanthropy.* ^Unfortunately, how- 
ever tins philanthropy appears to have been somewhat of that 
kind, much lauded by many writers of that period, which incul- 
cated a regard for the species in preference to the discliargc of thei 
duties of natuml affiectiou for % own fomily. Haughty .and 
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profuse, the friend of mankind'^ detested his son, because he 
also exhi!)ited haughtiness and inflexibility in his character ; he 
gave him the habits of an ostentatious and lavish nobleman, 
irritated his passions by his own violence, accustomed him to the 
evil influence of , domestic dissensions and dissimulations, and 
drove him to distress by denying him the indulgences which bis 
education had habituated him to require. The early life of 
Mirabeau was that of jjin outcast and adventurer. He obtained 
his first wife by means of a disgraceful fraud; and the connexion 
was soon severed by the iifutuai dislike and infidelity of both 
parties. ®The stormy and wild adventures of his youth, his various 
and irregular amours, bis distresses, his irregularities, and his 
sufferings, became and remain sufficiently notorious. The malice 
of his father and the benignity of a paternal despotism, inflicted 
on him the vexations of frequent imprisonments. Fifty-four 
letlres de cachet, he informs us in one of his speeches, had been 
issued against the dift'erent members of his family ; and of these 
seventeen fiad been his own portion. In a three-years’ confine- 
ment at Vincennes, he found almost the only period of leisure 
for study, and in this he composed, or, as we are informed by M. 
Dumont, stole from the ronmnees and newspapers of the day, the 
letters to Mad. Monnier, which first gave him notoriety or fame 
as an autlior. Die intervals of his imprisonments were generally 
passed in exile, sometimes in a needy dependence on tlie profits 
of his pen, and sometimes in official employments of not the 
most delicate nature. Through such a life as this his reputation, 
most probably his conduct, did not pass untarnished ; and we 
may easily believe that he was guilty of many meannesses, men 
of gentlemanly birth and feelings often having singularly little 
delicacy as to the mode in which they raise money when they 
want it. Yet the vices which dishonoured, do not appear to have 
depraved him. “ Ses maurs ttait vicieuses et non crapiilenses/' 
says^ M. Dumont. Further on he tells us, (and this is the judg- 
ment of a man of a most* pure and sensitive morality,) that 
Mirabeau could appreciate all that is good and pure, and that no 
one had a higher esteem for strong and virtuous characters. 

There was in liirn i\ sort of enthusiasm for the beautiful which did 
not allow itself to be degraded by his vices ; it was like a glass which 
might be soiled, but immediately resumes its lustre. H is conduct was often 
in contradiction with bis language, not from want of sincerity, but of 
steadiness j he had a pin*ity of reason which elevated his soul, but violent 
passions which hurried It beyond his control.” 

DfiriUg the greater par^ of this period he w^as in want, and 
obliged to write for his livelihood. His publications were most 
volnuninoud and various. He badt written on alntost the whole 
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circle of the sciences. His irregular and dissipated life^ had ad- 
mitted of his accumulating a very small stock of souiul know- 
ledge ; what information lie had, however, was various; and the 
amazing clearneaisi and quickness of his mind enabled him to 
supply his deficiencies. A hint from one person, or a conver- 
sation with another, furnished him with the materials of a treatise; 
many of his works were composed under the direction, or from 
the information of his friends : others y ere wholly written by 
them, and the only share which their supposed author had in 
their production was the iuspiratioh of the eloquent converse 
with which he stimulated the fancy of the writer, the suggestion 
of a train of striking thought or language, tlie insertion of a page 
or a phrase of his own fervid style, and the putting Ills popular 
name on the title-page. “ ll avail le taleal de deterrer des la/ens 
ignores'^ His works on finance, by which lie had acquired a 
high reputation, were almost entirely dictated by Claviere or 
Panchaud. His large and useful work on the Prussian Monarchy 
was the work of an able officer of that country, Major Mauvillou. 
There was no subject apparently on which he was not willing to 
get up a book. M. Dumont tells us that he liadiio sooner made 
an acquaintance with some geographer, than straight he meditated 
an Universal Geography;” that if be could have got hold of 
a Chinese grammar, he would have Avritten on the Chinese 
language, or undertaken ^n encycloptiedia, could he hitve got well 
paid for the job. 

An amusing and very striking account is given of the mode in 
which the author’s acquaintance with Mirabeau commenced. It 
was through the medium of Romilly, who was his companion in 
a visit to Paris in 1788. The reputation of Mirabeau at that 
time was so bad, that Romilly felt very little inclination to renew 
an acquaintance with him, which he hud made some time before ; 
and indeecd, when Mirabeau paid his first visit, from accident or 
design, left Dumont to receive him. The fascination of Mi- 
rabeau’s manner, and the charm of*his conversation were such, 
that the visit lasted two hours, and ended in Dumont’s accepting 
an invitation to dinner, and telling Romilly th^t no consideration 
should induce him to give up the acquaintance of a man whose 
conversation hud pleased and enlivened him so much. The 
scruples of Romilly gave way equally before the influence of his 
most irresistible social qualities ; and a close and permanent inti- 
macy was the immediate result. • 

The prospect of a great crisis in the government of Prance was 
at this time in the contemplation o£ everyone; and from the 
first Mirabeau perceived the opportunity and the path to erni- 
nence- The patronage of Olonue had somewhat liiikfid -bitp 
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with th^t unpopular minister; he had written against Neckerat 
the time that he was the idol of France, and, as M. Dumont 
informs us, very nearly compromised himself in the eyes of the 
public, by attempting a refutation of that minister's reply to 
Calonne, Throughout his life, however, Mirabeau had been the 
advocate of liberal principles. The tendency of all educated 
men of Ins age was towards such opinions in philosophy and in 
politics ; and the oppiression which he had experienced in his 
own person had not recopciled him to despotism, or permitted 
him to remain indifferent to*^its evils. As the advocate of liberty 
and go(fd government, he was known to th^ public ; and to this 
great cause he determined to devote himself. There is nothing 
more interesting in M. Dumont’s work than the description he 
gives us of the state of Mirabeau's mind at this period, lie tells 
us of his projects and preparations, how frankly he avowed the 
irregularities of his youth, and his regret for the faults he had 
committed, and how he used to announce himself as one who 
would redeem his past errors by the most useful application of 
his talents, and a devotion to the cause of humanity and freedom, 
from which no personal interest should turn him. Through all 
the irregularities of bis life be had preserved imimpaired the 
elevation and vigour of his character: a lofty sentiment of his 
own powers, a consciousness of high capacity, the hope perhaps 
of a high destiny, had sustained him in situations by wliich others 
would have been degraded, and buoyed him up against obloquy, 
and the consciousness of iiaving merited it. Tell her,'' lie 
said once of a lady who had refused what he conceived a just 
request — Tell lier she is wrong in refusing me, and that the 
lime is not far oft' in which talent also will give power.” 

Provence w^as what was called a pai/H d'etats, and possessed a 
species of subordinate assembly or states. In a preliminary 
meeting of this body, Mirabeau took his seat in virtue of fiefs 
obtained by his marriage. He remained heie sufficiently long to 
render himself remarkable among his order as a solitary advocate 
of popular riglits, and was then excluded, perhaps from dislike of 
his politics, but on the alleged ground of some defect in his qua- 
lification, for which jt was in that province necessary to possess 
some peculiar territorial rights in addition to nobility. The re- 
jection of the noblesse secured his election by the tiers-^etat. To 
notify himself as a candidate for their suffrages, he affected to 
establish himself in «tradc, and was nominated at the same time 
by Aix and by Marseilles. He elected to sit for the former; 
and M. Dumont thinks -that he could only have declined the 
honour of representing the great commercial port of France, by 
his ToJisciousness of certain irregular manoeuvres, on account of 
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which his return would probably have been aunulleij* One 
record, however, there does exist of the arts by which lie courted 
the suffrages of the people of Marseilles, and it is one that does 
him the highest honour. I )iscontent and tumults had been oc- 
casioned in that city by the commencement of that deplorable 
period of scarcity, by ^^hich the disorders of the subsequent 
nwolution were so gieatly aggravated; and Mirabcau put his 
popularity to the hazard by an address, i^ which he pointed out 
truths little appreciated in his country then or sinc(‘, little likely 
at any titne lo lind favour \mi!i a suffering peojile, — namely the 
impro])ricty of the government, by any interference, lowering the 
price of bread, and the public advantages of a high price in 
seasons of scarcity. 

Madame de Stael (herself an eyc-witin ss) informs us that the 
evil reputation of Mirabeauhad already excited alarms, respecting 
the iiiduence wliicii his talents might probably exercise; and 
that in the procession of the deputies at the opening of the 
States-ficiieral, all eyes were bent on his lofty form, and long 
and bushy hair. Nevertheless, his reception in the Assembly was 
of such a nature as to convince him that tlie eminence he en- 
joyed was of no honourable nature. When his name was called, 
a murmur spread tliroughout the hall, and even a iiiss was heard, 
which the hrm dehance of his hearing crinld hardly check. On 
various occasions he attempted to speak, and w'as ill received by 
his audience. Such was the discouraging commencement of 
liis canujr as an orator! When M. Dumont lirst saw him after 
tlie meeting of the States-Geiieral, lie found him furious at the 
tiealnu'ut he hud experienced, and venting liis rage on the As- 
sembly, v\hich he was at the same time openly insulting in his 

Le/lrcs'a av.s commellamy The sage counsels of Dumont con- 
soled liis disappointment, moderated his anger, and induced him 
lo think of conciliating instead of attempting to bear down the 
opinion of tiic Assemtdy, and to \vait patiently for a favourable 
opportunity of displaying his superiority. A few days alter, the 
opportunity came. Among the many strangers •who crowded 
the hall diuhig these disorderly meetings, in which the deputies 
of the lier!^ were occupied in awaiting the .junction of the other 
orders, was Durov erai, a distinguished Cieuevese, banished from 
his country foi the }iart he had taken against the aristocratic 
parly of that slate, and then on terms of intinuK y with Mirabeau. 
Once or twice, when sitting and talking among some deputies 
ill the hall, lie sent a note in pencil to Mirabeau, on some 
subject of momentary interest. I'his-was observed by a deputy, 
who felt vehemently scandalized thereat, and soon after, in a 
thimderiug voi*ce, denounced foreigner,* an exile, a refugee 
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ill Engliyid, and a pensioner of that government, who had dared 
to seat himself in that hall, and offer his suggestions to the 
deputies/’ I’lie extraordinary and wholly inexplicable violence 
of this brutal denunciation startled the Assembly ; the friends of 
Uuroverai trembled for the consequences, when Mirabeau, who 
was talking to some ladies at the other end of the hall, and had 
cauglit the insult oflered to his friend, and to the cause of Gene- 
vese freedom, rushed ,to his place, and raised above the tumult 
his commanding tones. 

*• ... » - . . 

‘‘ .Tc coiiviens avee le preopinant que mil inclividu non depute, soit 

indigene, soit etranger, ne doit etre assis parnii uoiis. Mais les droits 
sucres dc IVunitie, les droits plus saints de riiumanite, le respect que je 
j)ortc a cette assoniblce d’cnlans de la patrie, d amis de la paix, in’or- 
donnent a la fois de separcr de ravertissement de police, la denon- 
ciation, la delation vraiment odieusc que le preopinaiit n’a pas craint d’y 
ajoutcr. 11 a oso dire que dans le grand nombre d’etrangers qui sc 
trouvaient parnii nous, il etait un ])roscrit, un refugie en Angleterre, uii 
pciisionnaire du roi (rAngleterrc. Cet etrangcr, ce proscrit, ce refugie, 
e'est M. Duroverai, fun cles plus respectables citoyens du inonde. 
Jamais, la llbcrte n cut dc defenseur plus eclaire, plus laborlcux, plus 
desiiUcresse.” 

After mentioning his exertions in the cause of humanity and 
freedom. In* adds — 

Enveloppe dans la proscription que les aristocrates firciit prononcer 
par les dc>tmcteurs dc la liberte Genevoise, M. Duroverai se retira en 
Angleterre, et sans doute il n’abdiquera jamais riionncur dc son cxil 
aussi long-temps que la liberte n’aura pas rccouvre 'scs droits dans sa 
patrie. I hi grand nombre dc citoyens respectables dc la (Jrandc-lire- 
tagne s’empresserent d’accueillir Ic rcpublicaiii proscrit, lui nienagerent 
la reception la plus honoiable, et provoquerent Ic gouvcrneuicnt h lui 
donner unc pension. Ce fut en quelque sortc une coiironne eivique 
deceinec par le people inodernc que le genie tutelaire de Tespecc 
liuniaiiic parait avoir prepose plus specialement au culte dc la liberte . 

. , ,** VoilLl 1 etrangcr, Ic pro'icrjt, le refugie, que Ton vons dtuioncc ! . . 

, . . Autrefois un infortune embrassait les autels, il y cebappait a la 
rage des intcbafts, il y tiouvait un asile inviolable: cette salle va devenir 
le temple qii’ati noin„iles Fran^ais vous ^levez ii la libertb ! Souffrirez- 
vous qu’nn martyr de cette liberte y refoive un outrage 

The impression of this lofty and generous burst was over- 
powering ; the speaker was interrupted by universal applause ; all 
the prepossessions which had hitherto Ihw^arted his success were 
dispelled by the charm of his eloquence, and Mirabeau stood 
forth the leader of the popular cause. Already, however, had 
the decision and daring of* his conduct placed him foremost, and 
iiwked him as fittest to lead in that busy aud fearful period. 
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He it was who proposed iIk‘ linal summons to the nobles and 
eleroy ; and declared that the proposals of tlie tiers having been 
rejected, the moment lor taking a decided part was come. Op- 
posed to th(\ bold step of assuming the designation of Natioua/ 
Asscmh/i/y lie nevertheless urged the most determined resistance 
to the measures which the court in consc(jiience directed again^st 
the Assembly. But th(’ gieat triumph of his eloquence and 
energy was on the day of the Seance lloyiile, that fatal day on 
which tlu‘ ill-advised l^ouis enteied the Assembly, surrounded by 
all the display of military despotism J annulled all its decrees, 
and ordered with menaci' and leproach the separation *of the 
thre»i orders. WhenVhe king had left the hall, the deputies of 
the commons remained in the silence of amazement and per- 
plexity. The moment was come in which the great question of 
the liberty of France was to be decided, in which it was to be 
settled whether the Assembly was to submit to the orders of the 
king, or, by disobeying him, assert the supremacy of the national 
will. The silence was broken by Mirabcau. 

“ IMcssieiirs,'’ lie said, j’avoue que cc que voiis venez d’entendre 
pourrait rtre lo salut dc la pafrio, si Ics pivsens du drspotisrne ii'etaient 
pas toiijours dangeroux. . . . L’a])pHreil dcs arnics, la violation du temple 
iiatioinih pour vou's coiinnandci d’etre heureux ! Ou sent les enneinis 
do la nation ? Cat.il ina est-d a nos portes ^ Je demande qu’en vous 
couvrant de vofre (lignite, dc votre puissance legislative, von^ vous ren- 
ferrnicz dans la icligion de votre scrmcnt : il nc sanis perinct de vous 
sej)arcr (ju’apres avoir fait la constitution.'* 

At this moment the master of the roremonles, the Marquis de 
Biezc, a young man, (whom wc have seen as a peer of France, 
v\ithiii the last }ear oy two, asserting the unimpairetl vigour of liis 
youtliful folly by his senseless opposition to another revolution.) 
enUned, and addre.ssing the y\sseml)ly, said Vous avez entemhe 
les or (Ires du roi^ 

“ Oni, Monsieur, ’ continued Mirabean^” nous avons cnteridiis les iti- 
tentions (jii’on a suggerees an roi : inais vous, cpii n’avez ici ni voix, 
ni place, ni droit de; parler, vous ii’e‘tcs pas fait, pour non;# rappel cr son 
disconrs. Cependant, pour eviter tout delai, allez djre a votre maitre 
epic nous sonnnes ici par la puissance du peuple, et qn’on ue nousen arra- 
chcra qne par la puissance dcs baioncttes,” 

l^hese strong and simple words decided the event of the day. 
The Assembly miauimoiisly and entlmsiastically confirmed its 
former proceedings ; at ibe proposal of Miriil^au it declared the 
person of every deputy inviolable, — llu; court faultered before 
the audacity of tlie commons, — the next day the majority ol the 
clergy joined the Assembly, the opposition of the court was van- 
quished, and a revolution achievetl. 
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It wj^s not, however, secured. The court, tliough it had shrunk 
from asserting its authority by merely moral influence, and yielded 
to the force of public opinion, was preparing the means of vio- 
lently re-establishing itself, despite of that opinion, in the posses- 
sion of its ancient prerogative. That a plot, or at any rate a 
secret design, of dissolving the Assembly, and repressing by force 
of arms any consequent discontent or resistance in Paris — that 
such a plot had bcQu contrived by the court, was actually in 
course of execution, and was moreover on the point of being 
brought to a successful issue, is matter of ceitainty*: it is doubtful 
only whether the king was completely in tlie secret ; nor is it of 
much importance : he acted entirely under*^thc guidance of those 
who were, and sanctioned fiom sheer weakness all the measures 
from which his judgment and his humanity alike shrunk. '^J'hirty 
ti^ousand troops, mostly foreign regiments, were collected around 
Paris and Versailles : the majority of the noblesse openly declared 
that their amalgamation with the Assembly was but tempr^rary : 
and the insolent confidence and threats of the courtiers gave notice 
of a speedy vengeance on the leaders of the popular party ; and 
these, alarmed alike for the success of their cause and their own 
personal safety, prepared plot against plot. Mirabeau alone 
maintained that the surest mode of intiniidaiing the government 
was, by denouncing its conduct, tofoice it to a public discussion 
of its proceedings. Interrupting the debates on the subject of the 
new constitution, he made his famous speech, exposing tlie pre- 
parations of the court, and pointing out the danger alike to the 
people and the royal authority of the a|)pioach of the troops to 
Paris : he concluded by moving an address to tlu! king for the 
withdrawal of the troops, and the establishment of a “ garde 
bourgeoise.^’ The first proposal was t nthusiaslically adopted, 
and Mirabeau was aj)pointed to draw up tlie address : the second 
was negatived, it being judged unwise to urge it at that time : it 
eljually, however, attained its end, and was evidently the origin of 
the national guaid, which within a few days was Spontaneously 
established throughout brauce. M. Dumont informs ns that the 
speech w'as composed by himself, being a resume of the various 
conversations in which Mirabeau himself and two or three friends 
had talked over the dangerous stale of affairs. Mirabeau, ou 
being commissioned to prepare tlie address, prevailed on Dumont 
to vyiite that likcwi^se. The lesult was that famous address, of 
which the arguments were indeed those of the speech in a new 
form; but of whicii the form was so admirably adapted to the 
end and the occasion, the style so strong, so logical, so dignified, 
80 earnest, and so flatteringly respectful, as to render it worthy of 
the \varm admiration it then elitited, and has ever since received. 
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The answer of the King was evasive : he staled that the^ troops 
w'cre collected solely to maintain tranquillity, and offered to remove 
the seat of the Assembly to Soissons or Noyon. The Assembly 
expressed its dissatislaction. The Comte de Ciillon proposed to 
place reliance on tiu; word of the king as a man of liouour. 
** La parole d’un roi iionnete honune,” replied Mirabcau, est 
iin mauvais garant de la t:ondiiit<i de son niinistere/’ He urged 
with force the danger of that blind coniide^ico in its kings which 
had so often mined France, and plainly stated that the object of tbe 
proposed transfer of the seat oi ihe Assembly was to place them 
more completely at thq mercy of the troops. “ Nousavons d<?mande 
la rctraite des troupes : voilii Tohjet dc notre adresse : nous 
n’avons pas demande a fuir les troupes.” lie concliided this bold 
and eloquent speech by exhorting the Assembly to insist without 
remission on the withdrawal of the troops. His advice was 
not followed. I'lie next mottling (Sunday, July 12) it was kiiowm 
that Necker, and his most popidar colleagues, had been suddenly 
dismissed, and succeeded Itv a ministry taken from the noted op- 
ponents of popidar rights. 'Fbe same evening disturbances, per- 
haps partially aggravated by secret instigation, broke out in Paris. 
On Monday iIk' city was in organized revolt. .Onring this period 
consternation prevailed at Versailles. Uie Assembly preserved a 
calm and imposing altitude*. All except the Jtohlesse and their 
most violent adherents vverti united in opposition to tfie court. 
'^J^he energies of Mirabcau were not wanteil — the friends of 
Necker led the resistance. The Assembly declared itself in per- 
manence, ami concealing its alarm, resumeil the discussion of the 
constitnlion. Tbe morning of Tuesday was one of terror. Verr 
sallies was lilled with tioops ; the road to Paris was occupied by 
the military ; the most friglitful reports circulated of the disturb- 
ances in tbe city, and of the designs of the court. The queen, 
the princes and the courtiers were seen visiting the troops in the 
orangery, distributing refreshments, apd addressing both officels 
and soldita s. 'iJic night of Tuesday had been fixed on for striking 
the great blow. Paris was to be entered at all pbints by the 
army ; the Assembly dissolved, and the wauls of government to be 
relieved by a nalionai bankruptcy and a papi>r currency, Mira- 
bcaii, and other leading members of tbe popular party, kuew^ that 
their persons were incuaccd, and to secure tliemselvos remained 
in the Assembly. As tbe day advanced the a\arm went on increa- 
ing. The movements of the militaiy, the distant sound of cannon, 
announced the progress of some fearful event. The Assembly 
continued its sittings at night. A first deputation had obtained 
only an evasive answ er from the king : a vsecond and third were 
sent, and the desired result was not* obtained. Successive accounts 
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arrived from Paris ; now brought by members of the Assembly who 
had made their way with difticully from the capital, and came to 
tell of the commencement of the combat, and of the spectacles of 
carnage they themselves had witnessed ; now by a deputation from 
the electors, sent to give authentic information of the disasters and 
confusion of the city. A dead silence reigned throughout the 
gloomy hall while these tidings were telling. Long after midnight 
the sitting of the AssQ4nbly M'as suspended for awhile. Tn the in- 
terval the news arrived that the liaslille was taken, and the governor 
and the provost of Paris inurdered ; and that Paris was in aims, 
expecting an immediate assault from llie tpmy encamped around 
its walls. The Assembly met at break of day. Another deputa- 
tion (it was the fifth) was sent to urge the king to prevent the 
effusion of blood. The voice of Mirabeaii was hoarse from 
fatigue and emotion when he stopped l!u‘ deputation about to 
proceed on its mission, and gave them lliese memorabhi in- 
structions. 

Ditcs-lui bien que It s hordes etrangercs dont nous sonunes investis ont 
re^u hier la visile des jirinccs, des princesses, des favoris, dcs favorites, et 
leurs caresses, et leurs exhortations, et lenrs piescns. Ditcs-lui (pie toute la 
nuit ces satellites etrangers, gorges dW ct de vin, ont predit duns leurs 
chants impiesrasservissenient de la Prance, ct que; leurs vauixbrntaux in- 
voquaient la destruction de rasscniblee nationalc. Dilcs-liii que dans son 
palais memc Ics courtisans ont iiieic leurs danses nu son de cette musicjue 
barbare, et que telle fut ravant-scene de la Sainl-Baitbeleiui. Ditcs-lui 
que ce Henri dont runivers benitla nu-inoire, celui de ses ak‘ux qu'il vou- 
lait prendre pour inodMc, faisait passer des vivres dans I’aris irvolte, 
qu*il assiegeait en personne ^ et que ses eonseillers feroecs font rebrouNSer 
les farines que le commerce appoitc dans Paris fidMe et atl'ame.'’ 

This was the last exertion made or required. The deputation 
w^as stopped by the arrival of the king, wlio caim* to announce his 
compliance with the wishes of the Assembly. The advice of the 
Due de Liancourt, who had, during the night, obtained access to 
tlie king, had determined .this step. Put it had been rendered 
necessary. ^The troops at Versailles had refused to act agaihslt 
the people of Paris. It was now apparent that tlui command of 
the army had pa.4'sed from the king to the Assembly. This triumph 
was obtained by tht; energetic perseveranre of the Assembly : and 
we have detailed at this length all the circumstances of that me- 
morable struggle, because it is necessary to comprehend the exact 
state and progress of atl’aiis in orch^r to appreciate fully the daring 
of Mirabeau, who^firsl conceived the plan of wresting out of the 
hands of the court the sword it had imshealhed, and ihe might of 
^hat eloquence which irripelh'd andner\ed llie Assembly to com- 
the struggl^e, and achieve llu* victory. ^This is the most 
itriking period after all of Mirabeau’s life. There arc speeches 
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ol [(is vvliicli display moic \arit,d and nioic linishtd pc^wers of 
oratory — speeches wliirli il is easier for ns to understand, and at 
this period to feel the loiee of. lint never again did there occur 
to him an occasion in which all the (jiralilies of a leader of the 
people were so luliy ealUvl forth* JNever w^as there a time in 
which eloquence had more to do, or in which more was done by 
eloquence. 

It is not our purpose to detail with any fUiinutcness the subse- 
quent career of Mirabeau. 'I'he power of the Assembly being 
established, flu* ordlliaiy comse of leprescntative government 
lollowed. J'he lonj^ labour ol refoiming the corrupt anti worn- 
out iiistiiutioiis of the country, and of coiistrucliug a constitution, 
was coiitiiuu'd by the wise and virtuous men whp guided those 
deliberations, though thwarted by the selfish intrigues of factions, 
and the loquacity of legislative didlness. Our interest in Mira- 
beau is no longer excited by exertions in moments of peculiar 
emergency : our attention is rather directed to his conduct in 
mass, and we d(‘sire to know wdiat eonslitntion he washed to 
establish, what designs he appears to have formed, and wliat 
policy he jiuisiied ? It wa^ not the tortuous or shifting policy it 
has often appcaretl to inattentive observeis : his conduct was iici- 
thei that of a man, who, to promote his ov;n secret ambition, first 
disorgani/ed his countiy, and then endeavoured to remould it in 
snbsei vience to his own \iews,nc)r that ofone whose career of head- 
long folly and guilt was all at once checked by some sudden gleam 
of prudence or pang ofieinorse, and wdiose lattci days were spent 
in unavailing aU('m[)ls to lepair the mischief he had been doing, 
and counteract the excitement he had been busied in fomenting. 
To the last he seems to have laboured for the same purpose as he 
had in view at the cuimncuccment ; and if he appeared at dif- 
Jeient times under tlu* iulluencc of different feelings, it W'as simply 
because he was perpetually varying his means to preserve the 

umty of his end.’' ^ • 

J(1l1ie French Kevolutioii will never be understood by those who 
consider it the appointed issue of a deep-laid consjirtracy, or the 
result of a conflict bctw'eeii parties, imceasingJy directing their 
efforts to the establishment of some favouritii scheme of govern- 
ment. We do the leaders of the Revolution injustice by supposing 
their conduct the result of deliberate forethought and speculation, 
when it was in fact dictated by circumstances, necessitated by the 
line adopted by their adversaries. The coiivnon notion in this 
countiy, even of those who arc inclined to feel some sympathy 
with men who struggled for freedom, is* that the germ of all the 
parties that subsequently agitated France existed in the Assembly 
from its first formation ; — that llfese parties f6r a long time cou-* 
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cealed their extreme views, b} dark intrigues and wily manoeuvres 
augmented their strength in silence, wliile, wrapped in deep dis- 
simulation, they watched for the opportunity which called them 
one after the other into action ; until at length even the republi- 
cans threw off the mask, and openly aimed al tlie monarcliy a long- 
meditated h\ow. The truth, however, seems to be, that no de- 
liberative assembly ever met with views vso similar and so free trom 
party feelings. One eomnion wish pervaded the people and their 
representatives— that of re^storiiig trairquillity, relieving the state 
of general suffering, and securing some guarantees fbr future good 
governrnent, Tlie pai ties w'ere not develope^ly but actually /or/z/erf 
by events. The opposition of the court, displayed in every shape 
and degree of open and covert hostility, impelled men of difl'eront 
characters into tlic adoption of means of more or less vigorous 
defence. The bold and sanguine trusted to the influence of 
public opinion on the exercise of the king’vS authority, and thought 
he might safety be invested with all the power necessary to the 
hereditary chief of a monarchy : men of a more suspicious or cau- 
tious character, in proportion to their fear^ and the imj)riKiences 
of the court, became more and more jealous of trnsling tlie crown 
with the necessary power, because it would be sure lo abuse it ; 
and it was not until Lf)uis bad given a decisive proof of his insin- 
cerity by attempting to escape from Paris, that some l)egan to sus- 
pect that no reliance could be placed on the professions of kings, 
and to contemplate the possibility of a republic. l?y small coiu'es- 
sions, made with readiness and sincerity in the outset, the king 
might have secured permanent tranquillity, and established the 
royal authority in conjunction with representative governnu’nl. 
The inffnence of the Assembly w’ould leave been employed in up- 
holding the executive, and a constitution would have been framed 
in which the monarch would have held a fitting share of power. 
JE^^om the first, however, the weakm ss and insincerity of J iieJuntj 
d erived 111 m oF the coididfucc oi thoAssc mbly. The^ij^gssion 
of one (^ay was refr^^llie next — the pl?!^. o£^mj)aT^^ was 
given b ut p roTe s s i on of kJiKlTy 

"WcTc prdia l co-operatiou servecTIiut fd* hiasK some j^nljigue 

Fof the desf fun ction ortTieTolTsTtfufioinui^ tlicT jTunlshment of its 


authors. Xke royarantliority was dest royed in the violent strugg le 
which it was necessary to effect th e acvoltitioii ^ as every^ 
^dSy^s experience sluiw cd^rtrat*Tf^i^p 6 \ve to llurkhm- 

^oitf d bb use ff' t 6 * eftVct"’^l>uifter-revbTitTolT,"^TfTmp^^^ 
'•ftflflStltation wS^‘c^aT)rrsTfe(17 uf’winiirirnTonaf^ 

lit a sfhcratromto^Tivtsk^ to control 


nfTwas^ Jett iit a snwatromttrpiwji^ power to con troi _ 

tlm pe < ^ le. " that the conducf oT fh^A'sseniBly^ 

VaS calculated to deprive the executive of its due authority, or can 
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maintain, that in a monarchical form of government, so* little in- 
fluence should be given to the heivditaiy chief as was allov.ed by 
the constitution of I7f)0. Jjut before we blame the Assembly, let 
us see whether what we consider desirable was possible, View 
them as men engaged in a continued and deadly struggle, first to 
ac(|uire and then to prcseiAti fieechjui — obliged in self-defence to 
meet force by force amt plot by plot — compelled to destroy, be- 
cause every thing established was used a? a barrier to their pro- 
gress — constrained to rebuild without freedom in the choice of 
their plan or llieii materials; and taught by hourly experipnee that 
power could not safely hv. trusted to those who were its fitting 
deposituiics, — yon w ill excuse their meeting difficulties by ex- 
pedients, and legislating unwisely for m>stcuty, b&causc their first 
caie was to obtain present security. 0^? 

Much has the Assembly been blamed for doing what it did not, 
and much for not doing what it could not do. It is reproached 
with having disorganized France, and instigated the people to 
discontent and disorder. But it was not hy the Assembly that 
this was done. It found tlie people dislrustlnl of government 
and accustomed to resistance. AH habits ol obedience were 
already relaxed. The parliaments and the nobles were arrayed 
in hostility against llie court. Whole provinces were in a state 
bordering on anarch) : soiuo (nmnlts had been repressed by 
bloodshed ; in some llic military bad relused to come into col- 
lision with the people, and the sedition had been unpunished 
and successful. Those who, in the presumption of their igno- 
lance or cai elessness, are fond of reproaching the Assembly as a 
collection of crack-brained theorists, wlio disturbed the peace 
of a well-ordered commuuity by llieir reckless adoption of 
general principles, ami their disiegard of existing circumstances 
and feelings, seem tlicmselves to lull into the error of blaming 
them merely for not adopting some plausible but wholly iijap- 
plicable theory of government ; for •yielding to the influence of 
feelings and shaping their conduct to emergencies, pf which the,ir 
censnrers are ignorant or unmindful. It was not from any theore- 
tical love of habitual insurrection, that the Assembly coun- 
tenanced the resistance oi the people to the royal authority ; 
it was to secure the first elements of freedom to the nation, and 
j)ersonal safely to themselves. Tin; storming of the Bastille, 
which we, in calm reflexion on the danger'of the slightest relax- 
ation of popular obedience, pardon rather tfian approved, was in 
their eyt‘s an event which saved France from a tyranny or a 
civil war : llu'. wild mob which sacked the palace ol Versailles 
appeared to their not iinjnstilia|jlc suspicions, as tiieir danger.ous 
but timely protector from proscription. They acted wutli pre- 
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cipitation^ because time was denied them, and willi violence, 
because gentleness and justice were unavailing, Jn a night and 
by a word they swept away privileges, institutions, and even 
rights of property; because every day in which the attempt was 
made to maintain them witnessed some fresh tumult on the 
part of a people whom their existence had goaded into frenzy. 
They extended their de^structive hostility to emblems and names 
and forms ; but it was because these had become the devices 
of a hostile faction. They* changed the whole form of llie ju- 
dicial system of France, because it was odious to the people, 
inefficient for its purpose, and connected w itli the feudal system 
, W'hicli had been previously condemned. M hey destroyed the 
ancient and once popular parliaments, because these loo had lost 
their aiitliority, and their hold on the national mind; because they 
had become the instruments of their adversaries, and lirst raised 
the standard of hostilit\ to the Assembly. Thus, too, they were 
compelled to break up the ancient municipal organization of 
France. And in all this, instead of disreguiding the feelings of 
the people, they acted perhaps only too much in accordance 
with them; they trampled on no prejudices but those which had 
ceased to exist, and destroyed only institutions which had already 
lost their vitality. 

But the enemies of abstractions and theories blame them for 
etablishing a constitution founded on gcneial principles, little 
adapted to the state of France; and some extend their consistent 
censure to their rejection of what was pcrha[>s the wildest theory 
of constitutional reform ever ])roposed, that of the wholesale 
importation of the British constitution into a country wliere all 
the feelings and all the subsidiary institutions which render its 
wwking possible, were wanting. The constitution framed by the 
Assembly was certainly very inconsistent with any sound theory 
of government ; but had they the means of forming a belter : A 
legislative body should doubliess be composed of two chambers; 
but of what species of upper chamber llial ever the wit of man 
devised did any materials exist in FVancer VVonid it have been 
prudent, would it have been sane, to have formed an hereditary 
house of lords out of the ancient noblesse and bishops, to liay^ 
constituted the factious, fool-hardy, and incorrigible aristocratic 
minority of the Assembly, into an insurmountable barrier to 
every further reform, an obstacle to the working of the govern- 
ment? Or, was this second chamber to have been a senate, 
nominated by the king at the suggestion of the queen or Nccker, 
composed of the equally inflexible adherents of either? and 
could 'this aristocnicy of office Jiave acquired oV retained any 
influence by the side of an ancient and hostile hereditary nobility. 
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leagued in opposition, and powerful by wealth, union, and ancient 
pre-eminence.'' Doubtless ii is tine, that in that constitution the 
king had too little power for a monarch, too high a position for 
the chief of a republic; and that, as the establishment of a 
republic was held undesirable, the prerogatives of the king should 
have been extended. But recollect that this king was Louis 
XVI th, — that the only person to whom tlie exercise of such limited 
power could have been entrusted was tlie deposed despot, the 
weakness of* whose character had destroyed all confidence in his 
co-operation, and ^ay whether the Assembly would h^ve been 
juslilied in investing him with a power which his advisers would 
have wielded against the constitution and the public tranfjuillity. » 
The experiment of erecting a British constitution in France has 
been made in a more tranquil period, and time at least has been 
given for the trial of its practicability. One element, the here- 
ditary peerage, has already been swept aw ay by the people, after 
having been perverted from every lilting purpose by the abuse 
of the kingly pow-er : and it remains to be seen whether an here- 
ditary monarcliy will live through the first years of its junction 
with representative government. It is not by any mysterious 
balance of unequal powers, that the three estates of the British 
constitution have existed in conjunction. The dm ability of the 
British constitution has been secured by the long* obedience 
of centuries, by national feelings lostered by education, by our 
interests and our manners ; above all, by tiuit long political cx- 
peiicnce which has taught every class and every estate the 
n(’cessity of harmony, and the science of ccmcession. Conceive 
a state of affairs in w'hich, wdlhout reference to the wishes ol 
each other, each estate of the realm pursued its own policy, and 
consulted only its own interests, — a peerage regretting lost j)oli- 
lical power, and bent on recovering predominance, or wreaking 
its vengeance on the people, — a weyk king in the hands of s^^nse- 
less advisers, hoping to prove his power or assert his dignity 
by thwarting in every needful reiorm the wdll of the people and their 
representatives. Conceive the king and the Im’ds v xercising theii 
independent judgment to the lull extent the constitution allows ; 
*his is to conceive a stale of conflict which would speedily end in 
anarchy or revolution. And yet this is precisely what must have 
been the result of the establishment of , such a constitution in 
France, where sentiments of hostility between ihediflerent orders 
had already sprung up, and the collision of inlerc sts would not 
have been prevented or modified by any habils ol concession. 

M. Dumont, who is little inclined to judge the AssembiyMtiildly, 
nevertheless inainly attributes the disasters bf the Rcvolutioti to 
the character of the king. A wise and liim prince in his place 
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wottid, by tittiety reforms, have obviated the necessity or the wish 
for any constitutional change; a conscientious and prudent one 
would have submitted to the inevitable abridgment of his power, 
fulfilled the duties, and enjoyed the quiet of constitutional mo- 
narchy ; a fierce and bigotted tyrant would have resisted from the 
outset, and perished in the speedy catastrophe of an unsuccessful 
civil war. But the jndgnieul of Louis was just such as enabled 
him to approve of reforms, but never to aid in their execution; 
his morality was that of kindly emotions and unsteifdy conduct ; 
of one who never felt ill, or acted honestly. One act of his life is 
a sample of his feelings and actions. “ Hiere is no one who 
really loves the people except Turgot and myself,’’ he said, when 
he dismissed that great minister, to gratify the rapacity of his 
courtiers and the jealousy of a narrow-minded intriguer. Such 
he remarned to the last, assenting to the course of the KevoliUion, 
and countenancing every cabal against it; compromising himself 
and his country by alternate concessions and struggles, and paving 
with good intentions the hell into which he precipitated France. 

His very first act, after the meeting of the States-General, was 
the withdrawal of a concession on which the whole utility of their 
convocation depended. The attempt made to maintain the vote 
by order was a practical reversal of the doubling the number of 
the deputies of the tiers, As such it was resisted by that body ; 
which was thus taught from the first to suspect bis sincerity and 
con<5[oer his opposition. The confidence thus lost was never 
regained and nevei’ merited. The Assembly felt towards him ever 
after as towards an adversary whom it would be dangerous to 
invest with power, lienee all the violence of the first resistance 
of the people, and the distrust which imposed permanent limita- 
tions on his authority. The initiative, be it remembered, was 
not with the people or the Assembly, but with their opponents ; 
and“ those who first gave to, the Revolution the characlcr of a 
conflict, are blanieable not only for the hostility which they felt, 
btrt for that al^o which they excited. 

The commanding energies of Mirabeau called him foremost 
into action in the early struggles of the Assembly with the royal 
authority; and he first comes before us in the attitude of the 
fiercest of the assailants of the court. Yet it does not appear 
that he had at this time any intention of degrading the king or 
teifsening his authority. It is known that he openly opposed the 
adoption of the designation of National Assembly, and proposed 
one less likely to produce collision with the other orders, and that 
hfe eloquent speech on this occasion was interrupted by the mur- 
mufs of his audiente. He set most probably wdth the in- 
tention of destroying despotism and establishing representative 
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government; and from ibc very commencemeiil of the dej^ates on 
the constitution, it is obviotis that he had no de&ign of leaving the 
executive destitute of power. To the two chambers he was 
opposed; *but he was among the foremost advocates of the 
absolute veto” M. Dumont informs us that the singularly 
unreadable speech which he pronounced on this occasion w^as the 
composition of the Marquis des Caseanx, the author of a confused 
and pedantic work entithnl “ Sirnplicite I’idee d’nne constitu- 
tion/' which is highly extolled in the speech. As often happened 
to him, he hatl not even looked at tlie manuscript before he began 
to read from it in thp tribune and found himself involved in the 
mazes of its dullness. The very obscurity which wearied the 
Assembly served to disguise from the people the, unpopular doc- 
trines which it enfolded ; his rivals accused him of having been 
purposely confused in order to cast a doubt around bis real inten- 
tions; and it is certain tliat he did not choose to hazard his popu- 
larity by voting in the minority which supported the absolute 

veto” M. Dumont gives us an amusing account of their 
iinding their carriage, one day on entering Paris, surrounded by a 
mol), who, in perfect reliance on Mirabeau, and w ith great earnest- 
ness,’^^ implored the father of the people" to save tlieni tVom the 
very veto" which he bad been supporting, and without the 
existence of w'liich be had declared that he would rather live at 
Constantinople tlian in Paris. 

The supposition of a sudden change in his feelings and policy 
is refuted by common attention to dates. It w'as within a month 
after his great exertions to procure the withdrawal of the troops, 
and while he was actually opposing the two cliambers, that he 
opposed most strongly some of the most popular doctrines of the 
day, particularly those respecting the veto and the declaratiou^of 
the rights of man. With respect to the last, he again and again 
proposed to have it adjourned till the constitution had been com- 
pleted. His notions ol' its imitility, 4cfectiveness and mischievous- 
ness were perfectly utilitarian, “ Don't use the word rights," he 
cried, say, for the interests of the community ft, is declared." 
He seems, from M. Dumont's account, to havtt viewed with alarm 
the decrees of the 4lh of August, or rather.the enthusiastic mood 
in w'bich they were passed. On the return of Necker, however, 
he gave the first blow to that minister's influence, by procuring 

• The people had a very iiKlistinct underslttiuling, and^ of course a very decidet 
opinion, on all the constitutional question*, respecting the second chiiiuber iind the roya. 
sanction, which they had been taught to designate the “ veto/' Some thought the veto 
a tax which they wanted abolislied, some an aristacrat, and so they cried, “ Le veto 
a la lanlernc!” Two country men were talking one day about the veto.” ''Dost 
know what a veto *« says one, '* No/' “ Well, thou's^lhy spoon full of Iwolh, the 
king mih to thee, spill that broth, and laou must spill it.” 
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the reversal of the order for the enlargement of the prisoners de- 
tained for firing on the people on the I4lh of July. On this 
subject he made an excellent speech. He was among the most 
persevering advocates of the abolition of tithes ; and made a very 
strong speech on ti}e unsatisfactory answer given by the king when 
rcf|uested to sanction the decrees of the 4th of August. About 
this very time ho supported the permanency of the civil list, and 
proposed to retain in tkc title of the king the “ par la Grace de 
Oieu,” which by liberals of , the present day is considered the very 
esseiux of absolutism, but which he supported as*a homage to 
religion* In his conduct in all these respects there is no incon- 
sistency. He desired the destruction of the feudal system and of 
the privileges of orders, yet he desired to see this effected with 
calmness. He desired to establish a monarchical constitution, 
and vet remained ever on the aleit against every encroachment of 
the king ortlie ministers on the due authority of the representative 
body. 

Among tho'^c who arc apt to attribute the course of the Revo- 
lution to plots and intrigues, much curiosity has been felt re- 
specting the share which Mirabean had in the events of the 5th 
and (itli of October; inueh has been said of his instigjiting the 
mob, and of his connection with the Duke of Orleans, "rhese 
tales ol vsecret instigations to account for an excitement and dis- 
orders of vvhich the causes aie .sufficiently explicable without their 
aid, have by this time lost their credit; that tenible bugbear, the 
Duke of Orleans, has dwindled into a very contemptible, a very 
unprincipled and a very innoxious intriguer, and served, as 
Talleyrand admiiably expressed it, as a convenient “ vase dans 
lacpielle on a jetees toutes les oidurcs de la Revolution.” What 
vfrtn and wicked conceits of usurpation may have entered into his 
hea<l and even inffuenced his personal demeanour, matters not to 
history; he probably had one or two agents in the Assembly, who 
aft'deted to promote his inter/ist and received his bribes, and one 
or two orators who pretended to instigate the mob in bis favour, 
distributed much wine, and probably caused llie murder of an 
unhappy baker or‘two. It is possible even, though there seems 
to he much difficulty in the supposition, that there w'ere one or 
two periods in the eaily part of the Revolution, before his utter 
imbecility had become aj)parent, in which some of the leaders of 
tlie popular party contemplated the possibility of raising him to 
the throne or the regency, in the event of the king and his brothers 
taking flight. That for any long period such plans were enter- 
tained, that he ever had any large party in the Assembly, or even 
an adherent ot greater eminence than Sillery and La Clos, seems 
absolutely improbable. Of thesuf)posed liamn between him and 
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Mirubeau, the proofs arc a few chance interviews which NJirabcaii, 
who was singularly careless as to his ac((iiaintanccs, had with some 
of the duke’s creatures, some random speeches which admit of 
being interpreted in a perfectly innocent sense, and the facts of 
the duke’s wealth and Mirabeau’s necessities. This last, however, 
rather tells against tlie suppojiition ; for Mirahoau, had lie con- 
spired to promote tlu duke’s views, waiidd most certainly have 
only done so fur money, and it is notc^ions that h(^ continued 
poor until his pension from the court. Mucli lias been sus- 
pected from^his having proposed^ in rather an inegular stage of a 
debate, that the regency, in case of the king’s death, skould b(‘ 
confeired only on a native of Trancu*, thus excluding the queen 
and the Spanish branch in favour of the Duke of ^i leans. Thuas 
conjectures that the only object of this ill-judged pioposal was to 
ascertain the number of the duke’s adhcienls in the Assembl}. 
Possibly, liowever, el that time Mirabeau really did wish rather 
to see the duke regent than the queen, but w hat pi oof is this of 
a plot? or what was there leniarkable or unwise in the preferi nec? 

The lamentable events of the oth and (ith of October art' 
among the greatest of the mysteries devised by that ingennity 
which cannot be content with any simplt' and olivions explanation 
of the transactions of tlu' Revolution. To a calm and honest 
observer there is, in the history of that business, no sign of con- 
cealed agency or instigation. A mob of tlie Iowx\st, in^st Ignorant 
and most violent of the lower orders of Paris, frantic w ith famine, 
and alarmed for the safety of tin; Assembly and the Revolution by 
some imprudences of the court, executed a threat often pre- 
viously made, and trooped down to Versailles, (Juan els arose 
between them and the soldiery; unhappily at night an unguarded 
gale of the palace was forced; some savages are reported to have 
att(;mj)ted to massacre the loyal family; two of the king’s guards 
were brutally murdered; and the king, tinally \ielcling to ilu’ 
clamour of the mob, depaitcd for l^nis under circumstanced of 
indignity, which, though greatly exaggerated, w'cri‘, no doubt, 
injurious to his feelings and authority. To introduce the Duke 
of Orleans and Mirabeau into the scene; to figure them mixing 
with the mob, instigating their march, aud^regulating tlieir atro- 
cities, serves but to confuse a very plain story. 'J'licie was no 
sign of conspiracy or organization in the proceedings oi‘ the mob, 
and none of complicity in that of Mirabeau. The speech in 
wdiich he aimed a denunciation at the queen, .iippears to have been 
designed only to terrify the |>artisnns of the couit, and to ciieck a 
series of similar denunciations commenced l)y them against the 
leaders of the popular parly. He was found in bi d i>y Dumont 
at an early boUr of the night, «aiid on enteritig the Assembly, lie 
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propose4 to turn out the mob which had taken possession of it* 
The prolonged inquiry of the Chatelet, a tribunal evidently biassed 
by the court, could collect from the least trust-worthy quarters 
only the most unsatisfactory evidence against him. Even the 
Abb6 Maury acknowledged the case against Mirabeaii to be so 
weak as not to require investigatipn, an<l the Assembly, in which 
neither Orleans or he had any great number of friends, unani- 
mously declared that iv^ grounds existed for putting either on 
their trial. M. Dumont noticed some suspicious circumstances 
in the conduct of Mirabeau, but the main facts mentfoiied by him, 
as well ?is his own opinion, arc against any supposition of his 
complicity. The allegations hardly go to prove any thing more 
than that he subsequently thought the Duke of Orleans ill treated, 
and took his part against La I'ayette; that he was not sorry to 
see the mob at Versailles, and endeavoured to turn its presence 
to the best account for the revolution. ‘‘ It was giving a bottle 
of brandy instead of a glass,” w^as a saying which has been urged 
as a proof of his complicity, but seems decisive of his innocence. 
The appearance of the mob at Versailles had long been ex- 
pected, and could tlierefore in itst3lf excite no sudden alarm. 
What then does this saying prove? Simply that he would not 
have been sorry to see the Court a little frightened, perhaps in- 
duced by its fright to come to Paris; but that he had not con- 
templated Uie disgraceful excess to which the disorder proceeded ; 
that he lamented and coiulcinned it. 

His subsequent connection wdth the court is, however, matter 
of certainty. The long continuance of his opposition to its 
adherents has rather perplexed historians as to the date of this 
intrigue. M. Dumont noticed, at the early period of 17!K), a 
great change in his habits of life, and a sudden profusion suc- 
ceeding to his previous necessities; and about that time he made 
him the confidant of a strange wild scheme of taking the king 
frofn Paris, dissolving the Assembly, and establishing a constitu- 
tional monarchy by royal ordoiinance and force of arms, which he 
said had beeh formed in concert with the court, and which on 
DumonVs warm remonstrances he declared he had already re- 
nounced. At this lime, Dumont tells us that Mirabeau had 
succeeded to the vast estates of his fother, but found them so in- 
volved as to be productive of very little income to him; that an 
offer had been made \o relieve him from his embarrassments, and 
that for this purpose he was iu the receipt of a large monthly 
pension from Monsieur, whose known inclination to constitutional 
principles renders it probable that his agency was employed by 
the court in an arrangement of this nature. Attempts had been 
mada* apparently alJout the first itieeting of the Stkes-General, to 
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bring him into co-operation with Necker, and M. Dumont tells 
us he was then ready to accept the embassy to Constantinople. 
An intention was subsequently formed of bringing hini into the 
ministry ; and the suspicious entertained of such a project partly 
occasioned the decree of October, 1 789, by which the deputies 
were incapacitated for being mihisters. Mirabeau opposed this 
mischievous proposal on the soundest grojjnds of public policy ; 
then boldly revealing the secret intention of its advocates, said, 
that the Awsembly must not pass a* measure generally noxious 
ou account of one man; but that he himself would vote 4^or the 
decree on condition oT its excluding from the ministry not all the 
deputies, but only M. de Mirabeau, deputy of the senechaussee 
of Aix.” This audacity did not succeed, and tlie decree was 
carried without a dissentient voice. Thus excluded from the 
ministry, he entered into secret intrigues with the court, w^as 
secretly consulted, and secretly paid, riie iirst fruit of this was 
the pension from Monsieur, and the strange plan above noticed. 
It is probable that M. Dumont’s memory may, after a lapse of 
ten years, rather have exaggerated its wildness; it seems hardly 
probable that Mirabeau could, nf|iny time, have seriously thought 
of re-establishing the parliaments, whose downfal he pursued with 
the greatest eagerness and perseverance, or relied on effecting a 
counter-revolution through the inttuence of the clergy \vhom he 
joined in assailing; or that he would have trusted himself and the 
chance of his country’s liberties (for these, Dinnout tells us, he 
still professed to have at 'heait) to the mercy of a triumphant 
court. That he may have conceived such a plan is probable, for 
he was fully capable of entertaining the most extravagant pro- 
jects; his dislike of the Assembly, recently exasperated by his 
exclusion from the ministry, may have induced him to suggest a 
ijUKie of terminating its authority; and it is possible that his 
habitual imprudence may have compromised him so far as to at- 
count for that anxiety which DumoiA informs us he exhibited 
respecting the execuOon of Tavras, and the praises which he be- 
xStowed on the intrepidity with which that nufort^nate adventurer 
refused to betray the particulars of the plot foj* which he suffered. 
But it is known that he had too much good sense to take any 
steps for the execution of this project; that he showed its im- 
policy to the court, and advised it to seek the means of guiding 
the revolution in the Assembly itself. The coprt was not at this 
time prepared to submit frankly to any limitations ou its autho- 
rity, and as Mirabeau would only serve it on his own terms and 
principles, the treaty was broken off and his pension was with- 
drawn. It was Jong after this, it was after his famous coiftest 
with Barnave respecting the right of peace and war, that the 
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court, which never could be induced to act v;ith sincerity, endea- 
voured, by means of the Chatelet, to involve him as an instigator 
of the disorders of the 5th and (itli of October. It is probable, 
however, that during the whole of 1790 he was occasionallj^ con- 
sulted by the court through the means of Prince Louis d’Arem- 
berg, a Belgian iK)l)lenian in the confidence of the queen, wjio 
possesed piore prudem^e and more enlargt?d and liberal views than 
her other advisers. At what time we ought to fix the interview 
with the queen, of which such romantic accounts liaise been given, 
it is difficult to decide; that he saw her, was struck with the force 
of her character, probably made a strong irfipression on her, and 
that she was willing to follow his counsels, is confirmed by 
Dumont. It was about the cud of that year that his conneclion 
with the court was more closely established. The court had 
ceased to expect efficient assistance from foreign powers or the 
emigrants, and being resolved to acquire influence in the Assembly, 
placed itself under the guidance of Mirabeau. Laporte, the iii- 
terulant of the civil list, was directed to furnish him with the means 
of working on the Assembly and the popular mind ; and large sums 
of mofiey were expended by hir^in influencing the press and the 

ji^)a^ment§ 4 . ^That Mirabejijynad formed a plan of repressing 

thespffrr of dismfcr ancTestablishing the king in possession of a 
larger shkre of authority there is no doubt; unfortunately, how- 
ever, our information respecting these is mainly derived from the 
reports of l^don and Laporte found in the Arnioire de Fcr;’^ 
and the secret of his views is not laid open by M. Dumont. That 
he intended to modify the constitution is certain; be had at ilif- 
ferent times canvassed it with some of the leaders of tht^ Assembly, 
and found that each disapproved of some of its provisions, and by 
this singular device affected to have procured its condemnation by 
its very author. The plan generally attributed to him resembh s 
in some respects that previously confided to Dumont, though far 
less violent and impracticable. He intended that the king should 
retire to LyfJiis, promulgate a new constitution, and immediately 
summon the fir^t representative body. He pursued bis projects, 
whatever they vverq,, almost in secret. Nothing in his speeches, 
nothing in his public conduct, betrayed such designs; and without 
doubting that his object was that attributed to him, vve still doubt 
whether he really ever intended to arrive at it by means so violent 
and dangerous as^hose which he proposed to the courtiers. We 
are inclined to believe that his reliance on his popularity and 
eloquence were such, that he probably meditated, in fad, the far 
siiimler project, which was near succeeding in the hands of Bar- 
of inducing <Iie Assembly dself to revise the constitution, and 
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by sotue concess^ions to ibe king and the aristocracy, st^:^ngthen 
the government against the Jacobin 

f ^4n the whole course of his brilliant and active career in the 
sseinbly wc find no trace of any sudden change of opinion or 
abandonment of principle : to restrain the king within the limits 
of a constitutional authority, and^'to repress the encroachments of 
factions on the consliUited authorities, seem to have equally and 
constantly been in his view. Immediately rafter the removal of the 
Assembly to Paris lie proposed llie law which gave the authorities 
the power of proclaiming martial law in times of disturbance; and 
a subsequent law against riots was brought forward by hiih. On 
difierent constitutional questions he came into collision with Ro- 
besj)icrre and Barnave ; and yet, at the same tinje, commenced 
and continued to his death the most violent combats in the tri- 
bune between him and the aristocratic party. 

During the latter part of 1789 and 1790lhMhost constant and 
stirring subjects which occupied the attention of the Assembly 
were those which related to the property and establishment of 
the clergy. In all of these Mirabeau opposed the clergy and the 
aristocratic party, with something more of moderation in his po- 
licy, but just as little in his language as the rest of the pbpuiar 
leaders. His speech against tithes, in answer to the Abbe Sieyes, 
is famous for the paradox— “ Jl faut tJtre on mendiant, on volenr, 
oil sularle.’' H is two speeches on the question whether the church 
could be considered a proprietor, were composed by a person 
of the name of Pdiii, to whom he was indebted for much assist- 
ance of this kind, and whose extraordinary facility in composition 
and power of close reasoning, M. Dumont highly extols. The se- 
cond speech, iievir spoken, but published in the Courier deProvence 
is indeed a singular specimen of acute and correct reasoning, and 
exhausts the question. In all the measures taken by the Assem- 
bly against the clergy Mirabeau concurred, and to all appearance 
heartily, though M. Dumont informj us that he subsequenfly 
regretted the part he had taken. The conduct of the Assembly 
towards the clergy is the most indefensible part oT its history* 
That it had a perfect right to take the lands devoted to their 
maintenance, and pay them in the most convenient manner; that 
it was at liberty to make any alterations in the government of the 
church, and the distribution of its revenues, cannot be disputeil; 
the injustice was in diminishing the revenues pf the actual incum- 
bents, and imposing on them an oath which tbeir consciences or 
their prejudices forbade them to take; nor can it be excused un- 
der the plea of necessity, for the state of 4he finances required no 
extraordinary expedients. When the nonjurors were represented 
as traitors, he look their part: •and he secifi-ed to the monks 
VOL, Xn,— NO, XXIV. 1 I 
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a stipend in proportion to the revenues they had previously eii- 
joyed* But he ajdivocatedHB>B second emission of assignats; and 
spoke in favour of imposing the serment civique.” He evl|u|f 
presented a project of an address from the Assembly to the naliouT 
on occasion of that oath, vVhich ,was interrupted by the murmurs 
of the Assembly, as disrespectful to the religion of the iiatioih 
One of his finest speeches is that in which he took fire at so<ne 
-^allusion made to theipast religious history of France, and de- 
nouncing the crimes which, had been perpetrated in the name of 
religion^ suddenly pointed to the window from whieh Charles IX. 
took part in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Among the arts by which the aristocratic party endeavoured to 
impede the proceedings of the Assembly was that of constantly 
representing it as exceeding the power confided to it by its con- 
stituents, The (^b6 Maury, on one occasion, had urged this 
with all his usuSl assurance, and more than bis usual skill 

When/^ asked he, did the Assembly become a National Con- 
vention?” 

Je repondrai,” said Mirabeau: "Icjour, oi tromant la salle qui 
devait.nous rassembler fenn6e, herissee, souillee des baionettes, nous 
courftmes vers le premier lieu qui put nous reunir, pour jurcr dc porir 
piutot que de laisser subsisted un tel ordre dc cboscs.” .... '*Les atten- 
tats du despotisme, les perils que nous avons conjures, la violence que 
nous avoiis r6prim6e, — voila nos titres ! nos succ^s les out consacr(3s, 
Tadhesion tant de fois rfepetee de toutes les parties de i’empire les a legi- 
times, les a sanctifies.** 

The beautiful apostrophe by which he closed is well kiiow'ii, 
and yet we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of quoting it. 

** Vous votis rappeled tous le trait dc ce Remain, qui, pour sauver sa 
patrie d*une grande conspiration avait neglige les formes legales. Un 
tribun factieux exigeant dc lui Ic serment d’avoir observe les Jois, il 
repondit: Je juie que j’ai sauve la patrie. Messieurs,” be cried, turniivg ^ 
to the deputies ot‘ the coiqmons, je Jure que vouk avez sauve la 
France.*' 

At this magnificent apostrophe the Assembly, as if carried away 
by a common irhpulse, closed the discussion, and refused to enter- 
tain the insidious Objection of its adversaries. 

It was in the month of May, 1790, that there arose that famous 
discussion on the propriety of granting the king tin? right of de- 
claring war, in which he hazarded his popularity by supporting 
against the part/ of Banrave and the Lametlis, an extension of 
thfe prerogative much dreaded by the people, and by a noble 
and irresistible eloquence recovered the public confi- 
and discomfited his adversaries. Yet it was only a few 
days before, that by opposing the proposal of allowing the king 
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any interference in the choice of the judges, he had subjected 
himself to the grossest insults from tlie aristocratic party. A 
' message was received from the minister iufornnng the Assembly 
of the commencement of hostilities between Spain and England, 
and adding, that some ships of war Ifad been fitted out to enable 
the king, in case of necessity, to coAimence hostilities in behalf 
of his ally. Alexander de Lanieth suggested that, in the first 
place, it became necessary to decide whether ^he right of making 
peace and war should be vested by the ccftistitution in the king or 
the nation. The fifth day of the debate had arrived when Miraljeau 
spoke, and in a speech of great power and very sound reasoning, 
urged the adoption of a plan very similar to that recognized by 
tlic British constitution. The king had already the* suspensive 
veto on all laws. Mirabeau argued that in this case, however, 
he ought, as having alone the management of foreign relations, to 
have the initiative also, and that w^ar might be declared by him, 
and the sanction of the Assembly subsequently demanded : he 
pointed out the evil of discussions on the question of war com- 
menced at the caprice of any member of a popular assembly ; 
and showed, that if the Assembly retained, as he proposed, ^the 
right of stopping war already commenced, addressing tne king to 
declare war, and impeaching the ministers in case they had neg- 
lected their duty in either respect, .there was no chance of .war or 
peace ever being made without the consent of the nation. The next 
day his rival, Barnavc, who had watched this opportunity, replied 
to him in a speech much admired at the time, but which appears 
to us merely an ingenious and well-constructed piece of sophistry, 
and concluded by proposing a law which would have absolutely 
deprived tlie king of every share in the decision of such questions. 
The efl'ect of this speecli w^as such that the Assembly seemed in- 
clined to decide at once in favour of Barnavo's proposition: it 
was wuth great difficulty that Cazul^s, the leader of the aristocra- 
tic minority, obtained an adjournment, fSr the purpose of securing 
to Mirabeau the opportunity of reply. The loud un^ repeated 
applause of the galleries had proclaimed the success of Barnave: 
he w^as borne home on the shoulders of the people; while Mira- 
beaii was pursued witli execrations, heard the*fatal somul A la 
laateriie !’' on all sitles of him, and was saved with some difficulty 
from the violence of the mob. The tribune of the Jacobins 
teemed with invectives against him; and the streets of Paris were 
filled with hawkers crying u pamphlet entitled ^^T^a grande Trahi- 
son du Comte de Mirabeau decouverte/' The next day the 
Assembly w^as thronged w'ilh spectators desirous of witnessing the 
terrible efibrt he^vas expected tp make for tl\p recovery ol. his 
popularity. I'he speakers who preceded him were heard witii 

I i 2 
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imjAtieuce or indifference : when he arose a perfect silence 
reigned^ As he was preparing to ascend the tribune a friend 
showed him the pamphlet in which he bad been denounced, and 
addedi Soyez ferme: hier au Capitole, aujourd'hui ii la Roche 
Tarp6ienne*” Mirabeau, after casting a glance over the pamph- 
let| replied^ J’en sais asse^: on rn'einportera de TAssemblee 
triomphant ou en lambeaux.” And full of the information he 
had just received, tie commenced thus: — 

repand depuis bnit jours que la section de TAIfeseniblee Nationale, 
qui <7eut le concours de la volonte royale dans Tcxercice dn droit de la 
paix et de la guerre, est parricide de la liberte publique •, on repand les 
bruits de perfidie, de corruption ; on invoque les vengeances populaires 
pour soutenh' la tyranuie des opinions. On diroit qu*on ne pent ^ns 
Clime avoir deux avis dans une des questions les plus dclicates, et les 
plus difiiciles de ^organisation sociale. C’cst une ctrange manie, e’est un 
deplorable aveuglement, que celui qui aniine ainsi les uns centre les 
autres, des bommes qu'un meme but, un sentiment indestructible dev- 
raient, au milieu des debats les plus nebarnes, toujoiirs rapprochcr, ton- 
jours reunir ; des bommes que substituent ainsi rirascibilite de I’amouv- 
propre an cuhe de la patrie, et se livrent les uns les autres aiix preven- 
tions populaires! Et raoi aussi, on voulait il y a pen de jours me poiter 
en triompbe, et maintenant on crie dans les mes La Grande Trahison du 
Comte de Mirabeau! 

Je.n'avais pas besoin de cette le 9 on pour savoir qu'il cst peu de 
distance du Capitole h la Roebe 7 arpfiienne; mais lliomme qui combat 
pour la raison, pour la patrie, ne se tient pas si aisement pour vaincii. 
Celui qui a la conscience d'avoir Wen nierite dc son pays, et surtout de 
lui ^tre encore utile j celui qui ne rassasie pas une vaine celebrite, et qui 
dedaigne les succes d’un jour pour la veritable gloive ; celui qui vent 
dire la verite, qui veut faire le bien public, independaminent des mobiles 
mouvemeus de I'opinion populaire^ cet boinine porte avec lui la recom- 
pense de ses services, le ebarme de ses peines, et le prix de Ses dangers ; 
il ne doit attendre sa moisson, sa destinee, la seule qui Tinteresse* la 
itlestinee de son noin, que du temps, ce juge incorruptible, qui fait jus- 
tice 4 tons. Que ceux qui^propbetisaient depuis buit jours mon opinion 
saus la conpaitre, qui calomnient en ce moment mon discours, suns Tavoir 
compris, nfaccuseht d’eiicenser dcs idoles impuissantes au moment on 
dies sont renvefs^cs, ou d etre le vil stipcndi6 des bommes que je n’ai 
cesse de combattre^ qu’ils dcnoncent comme un ennemi de la revolu- 
tion celui qui peut-6tre n’y a pas de inutile, et qiii, cette revolution, fiit- 
elle etrangere a sa gloirc, poiiiToit la seulement trouver sa sfirete • qu’ils 
livrent aux fureurs du peuple trompe celui qui depuis vingt ans combat 
loutes les oppressi^ins, et qui parlait aux Fran^ais de liberte, de coiistitn- 
de resistance, lorsque ses vils calomniateurs (turning to the Ln- 
who had been brought up at the expense of the Queen) su^aient 
;l||talt des eou^, et vivaient de tons les prejuges clominans. Que m’im- 

f rte ! ces coups has en bau^ ne m'aiTfetcront pas dans ma carriore. 

leiM^f^irai ; repondez si vous pouvez, calomniez ensuite autant que 

Tous voudrez.’* 
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Tiien addressing himself to Barnave directly, he refuted, by 
the most clear and strong reasoning, every successive argument ^ 
employed by him. It was easy to do so; it was easy to show 
that each had given the Assembly precisely the same degree of 
influence on the decision of the question of war and peace, but 
that Barnave, by dexterously confounding the legislatwe power” 
and the “ legislative body/’ had proposed to strip the king of the 
share of legislative powci which the Constitution vested in him, 
and deprive him of all voice in a question peculiarly iii the de- 
partment of the executive. The speecli is a model of argumenta- 
tive eloquence ; ever^ position of his adversary is stated with 
precision, and his own argument placed by its side clearly and 
strongly, and again and again repeated, until conviction is forced 
on the hearer. These reasonings and apostrophes were continued 
until the orator was convinced that he had mastered his audi- 
ence. Then leaving the question as decided, he closed his speech 
with these beautiful remarks : 

Je lie crois pas qu’il soit plus conforme aux convenances de la 
polititjue, qu’aux priucipes de la morale, d'affiler le poignanl dont on iie 
saurait blesser ses rivaux, sans en rcssenflr bientot sur son propre sein 
les atteintes : jc ne crois pas que des homines qui doivent senrir la 
cause publique cn v6ritables frorcs d’ariiiqs aient bonne grace se coni- 
battre en vils gladiateurs, h latter d’imputations et d'intrigues, et non de 
llmu^res et de talens ; ^ cbercbcr dans la ruine et la d6prespon les uns 
dcs autres de coupables sncces, dcs tropbees d’un jour, nuisibles k tous, 
et meme k la gloire. Mais je vous dirai : parmi ceux qui soutiennent 
nia doctrine vous compterez tous les hointues roodcres (pii ne croient 
pas que la sagessc soit dans les extremes, ni que le courage de demolir 
ne doive jamais faire place k celui de reconstruirc 5 vous compterez la 
pliipart de ces energiques citoycus qui, au commencement des fetats- 
generaux (e’est ainsi que s’appclait alors cette convention nationale, 
encore garottee dans les langes de la liberte,) foul^rcnt aux pieds tant 
de prejuges, braverent tant de perils, dejouer^nt tant de resistances pour 
passer au sein de& communes, k qui cc clevouemcnt donna les en^ou- 
ragemens et la force qui ont vraiment c^ere votre revolution glorJeuse ; 
vous y verrez ces tribuns du peuplc que la nation comptera long-temps 
encore, malgre les glapissemens de I’envieuse mediocrite, au nombre des 
liberateurs de la patric j vous y verrez des liommes dont le iiomdesarme 
la calomnic, et dout les libellistcs les plus effranes n’ont pas essaye de 
ternir la reputation ni d'bomines prives, ni d’hommes publics ; des 
bommes enfin qui, sans tachc, sans inter^t, et sans crainte, s’honoreroiit 
jusqu’au tombeau de leurs amis et de leurs ennemis.” 

The triumph of Mirabeau wa«? comp]|pte : the Assembly 
would not hear Barnave in reply, and adopted die principles 
supported by Mirabeau. The popular indignation suddenly 
changed into admiration, and the influence of Mirabeau was 
agaip acknowledged by the nation* 
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The gratitude of the court was not secured by this exertion ot 
, his iti&mnce in behalf of the prerogative. Early in August, the 
Chatelet presented a report respecting the business of the 5th 
and 6tb October, directly criminating Mirabeau. He met the 
charge boldly^ sk«d demanded that it should be referred to a 
committee, to examine whether any grounds for a judicial investi- 
gation existed. Though excessively irritated by this accusation, 
as many of his speeches show, he displayed no resentment in his 
political conduct. It was during the period in which the com- 
mittee w||s investigating his own affair, that he proposed the re- 
organization of the army, for which he was denounced by Marat, 
who exhorted the citizens to raise eight hundred gibbets, and 
bang thereon ^ les noirs et les ministres gangreii6s et aichi- 
gatigren4e, et at lenr t4te I’inf^iiie Riquetti I’ain^.”* He pro- 
posed the thanks of the Assembly to Bouille, for his exertions in 
repressing the mutiny at Nanci. Soon after, the committee pre- 
sented its report on the accusation of the Chatelet, entirely 
exculpating Mirabeau. The speech, in which he made his own 
defence, is a splendid specimen of indignant refutation. The 
attitude of defeoce was one, however, which he soon abandoned. 

“ Queik cst le secret de cette inferrmle procedure?” — he cried, de- 
nouncing his adversaries in turn, ^‘Ilest 1^ tout entier,” and he pointed 
to the c6t6 droit — ** ll eat dans Tinterfit de ceux dont les temoignages et 
les calomnies en ont forme le tissu : il est dans les ressources qu'clle a 
fournies aux ennemis de la revolution j il est. . . , il cst (!ans le coeur 
des luges tel qu*il sera bientdt burinc dans Thistoirc par la plus juste et 
la plus implacable vengeance/' 

Even when it was known that be was in the entire confidence 
of the court, these contests with its professed partisans in the 
Assembly continued ; and if in the last months of his cai eer his ef- 
forts were directed more particularly against the Jacobins, he had 
not ceased to combat the supporters of the ancien regime. To’ 
view him therefore as bought by the court, to characterize his con- 
duct as influenced by its bribes, is erroneous. He had gained the 
victory for wlwcb h^d striiggied \ he had destroyed the despotism 
and humbled the,, court, and now supported that court against 

^ Anting the passed on the I4th July, l79(^ by which titles of nobility 

wcr^ttiboils^ii, one for the abolition of ttie territorial appeHntions. Thus the 
Montmorencis were to resaote tbeir old imino of Bouchard : und Mirabeau was to be 
Onhfd. BiqOCtti rab6. The journalists published his speeches, for some clays after, 
ttow, dosffgpallonr He W^nt np totheui, and indignantiy asked the meiining 
Vif vati% Ehioetti tons avoir deaortent^e toute TKurope pendant trob 

mmt afterwards acked on \ even in the reign of 
their territorial names. M. Dumont tells us, that 

tbelr MitidiOan never etased to use.his : and (he people 
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assailants who were equally the enemies of the c^nstitnUon, 
There w^as an innnoral acceptiince of pecuniary favours, but^o 
consequent dereliction of duty* He received a secret salary* 
for services which, if we suppose him consistent, he would have 
rendered unpaid. "" ]| est trqp certain qu’il 6tait pen dfilicat en 
niatiere d’argent ; mais sa fi«it6 valait de Fhonnfetete, et il aurart 
jet6 par les feii^tres celid qui sc serait cliafg^de lui faire quolque 
pmposition huniiliante. li a 6t6 pensiqnnaii-e de Monsieur et^i 
suite du Roi : mais il se r^gardjyt coinnie un agent charg^We 
leurs int6r8ts, ct i) prenait leiirs pensions pour les gohverner* et 
non pour etre gouverne par eux/’ The tales of his prdfligate and 
general venality are refuted by his long poverty* The supposed 
pensioner of England and Spain, the hired agent as was imagined'^ 
of every powerful body which was ready to pay high for his ad- 
vocacy, lived in moderate circumstances, and died insolvent* 

.J’imagine/* says M. Dumont, <juc Mirabeaii a payfe cn ce 
genre de reputation Tusure ordinaire de quelques inauvais pro- 
ced^s. Uexagtration est la premilre peine daiis le code de Fopi* 
niou publiqneJ' Born in a period in which corruption furnished 
the livelihood of men of his rank, he had imbibed the notion that 
it was not dishonourable to accept the favours of the citiWn. In 
England, even at that period, melnbers of parliament received 
money and lottery tickets as the wages of dishonest Burke 
involved an unspotted integrity in suspioiott by the a'Cceptifince of 
an ill-timed pension, and Foie W'as supported by the contributions 
of a party. The offence of Mirabeau was that which the incor- 
ruptible Sidney committed in receiving money from Louis, an 
offence not against patriotism, but against delicacy* His morality 
was not that which ennobled the garret of Marvel, and dignified 
the republican simplicity of the Girondists : even in renouncing 
tlie opinions he had retained some of the vices of his order, 
sacrificed peace and fame to a wretched habit of aristocratic oJ 
lentation, * 

The excesses of bis youth had underminetj his constitution ; 
and his health was endangered by the impiriideiit \ise of the most 
violent remedies. He felt his strength failitig him when he 
wished to put it forth to the utmost againal the Jacobins. When 
he took leave of Dumont, who left Paris atbout three months 
before his death, he said, — 

'' Je mourrai a la peine, moii Son ami j nous Ue nous reverrons peut- 
etre pas. Quaiul jc ne sersM plus* on je valais. Les mal- 

licurs qiic j at arretes fondront de toutes ^ur Franck : "cetfcb 
faction crimrnelle qui tremhfe devant mdi;:^ati:ra plus de frem. Je i/ad 
devant les yeux que des prof^ties de malUt^n Ab! Imon ami, 
aviqas raison (juand nous avoas^ voulu fe a^mmencement 
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les cQOununi^s de se declarer Aasemblce Nationale j e’est rorigiiie dii 
D3iaA I d^puts quails out remporte cette victoire, ils ti’ont cesse dc s en 
poontrer ittdigiie«J Ils out voula gouverner Ic roi, an lien de gou- 
v^mer par lui \ mais bieut6t ce nc sera plus iii eux iii Iwi que gouverne- 
rontl une vile faction fes domioera tous, et couvrira la France d’hor- 
reurs/' 

Qne last and tnetnorable struggle against these enemies oc-*’ 
curred on the proposed law against emigration, whiph he opposed 
wTOi vigour and denounced as contrary to every principle of 
liberty, La popularity dont j’aieul’honneur de jouir'eonune iin 
autre, nVst pas un faible roseau : e’est dans la tone que je venx 
enfoticerses raciuessurritnpei turbablc base d’e la raison et de la 
liberty. Si vous faites une loi contre les yniigrans, je Jure de n y 
obeir jamais.” .Again he wished to speak, and was interrii pled 
by the clainour of this morUagne. J’ai combattu toutc nia 
vie le despotisme; et je la combattrai toute ina vie.” And when 
again an interruption occurred from the same quarter, “ Silence 
aux trente voix !” was the imperious exclamation by which he 
commanded order. 

His last effort in this cause was made on presenting an address 
from the 'Directory of the department of the Seine, in which he 
denounced the instigators of‘^popular tumults, and declared an 
intention of repressing them, which be might have succeeded 
in executing. But his hopes were unavailing. On the 27th 
of March, in the middle of a speech on the subject of mines, 
his strength failed him, and he fainted continually. Violent reme- 
dies and fresh imprudences aggravated the disorder, and on the 
2d of April, after a short and painful illness, ho closed his eventful 
life by a death, of which, as Talleyrand remarked, he had drama- 
tijjsed the approach. 

^[The tortures of a painful death were aggravated to Mirabeuu 
a fearful foresight of the evils which threatened France, and 
:he regret of leaving incomplete those great designs which he alone 
could execute. ** J’emporte avec moi les lambeaux de la mo- 
narebie/’ was the expression of his dying anguish: and it still 
remains an interestbig speculation whether his genius could have 
achieved the underlakmg of re-establishing traiiqiiillity, and con- 
duelipg the Revolution to a peaceable and prosperous conclusion. 
To suppose^ as the phrase goes, that he could have checked it; 

he Cbuld have re-established the despotism, and restored the 
old habits and feelin® of submission to the abuses of the ancient 
of tbmgs ; thatne could have stayed the continued progress 
is to attribute to him intentions which would 
upW 03 fthy of him, and powers beyond those which iu- 
wielded. Bub>it is conceivable that his bold- 
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ness and sagacity might have directed the course of the R*evoluU<m ; 
that he could have checked the violence and the influence of the ex- 
treme parties^ whose collision produced every disaster ; repressed 
disorder and enforced ohedience to the laws without irritating the 
people, or disappointing its expectations of good government; 
^nd finally succeeded in restoring habits of order, and creating a 
general confidence in the stability and advantages of the new con- 
stitution. Such were the expectations^of Ijis cotemporaries who 
telt the influence of his coinmandiilg powers, lie was an object 
of fear and hatred equally to the Jacobins and the violant aristo- 
crats, while all of either party who sincerely desired tranquillity 
and good government seem to have confided in him as their maiii^ 
it not only stay. Even the court had learned to trust him, and to 
obey his counsels ; and it was its despair at his loss that precipi- 
tated the fatal flight to Varennes, Nor did he want the tardy 
regrets of those who most suspected and opposed him. “ Jc vis 
le puissant Mirabeau,’' says Madame Roland, k seal homme 
dans la. licvolution, dont le genie put diriger des hommes, ct cn im- 
poser k unc assembl6e : grand par ses facultes, petit par ses vices, 
niais toujours siiperieur an vulgaire, et iminanquablement son 
maltre des qu’il voulait prendre hjk peine de le commandet. 11 
inourut bientot apres : je crus que detait d propos pour sa gioire^ 
et pour la liberie; mais les evenemens m out apprh u le regret ter 
davanlagc, II fallait le contrepoids d*un homme de cette force, 
pour s’opposer a Taction d’une foule de roquets, et nous preserver 
de la domiuatioii des bandits.” Amid the conflicts and perplexi- 
ties of its subsequent course, often did the e^es of the Assembly 
turn to the seat from which Mirabeau would rise to still their 
agitations and guide their counsels — and often when afiVlghled by 
the energy of the turbulent, and discouraged by the vacillations of 
tlie honest, did the people sigh like Madame Roland for an fetre 
a hi Mirabeau.” • 

In contemplating the irresistible vehemence with which the 
Revolution seemed to move along on its appohrted course, and 
the little influence that human efforts uppai|;ently had in guiding 
opinion or acting on circumstances, there^ arises a constant ten- 
dency to that species of fatalism so conspicuous in some late 
French writers : we find ourselves at a loss to trace the workings 
of the national mind, and are apt to attribute them to some mys- 
terious law, which, independent of all human agency, regulated 
' the progress of change to the point at which it was stayed; and it 
seems extravagant to imagine that the energies even of Mirabeau 
could have influenced the destined issue of events. This is. an 
easy but not a very philosophic mode of accounting for Ifie 
nomenu of the Revolution. Tim events of that revolution were, like 
all others, influenced by human wisdom and human folly : uni- 
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versal and^strong as were the feelings that urged on the people^ 
they were feelings very susceptible of guidance by individual mind. 
About the peri<^ in which JSlirabeau died^ the passions of the 
people had experienced an interval of comparative calm ; they 
were in a state in which prudence might have prevented fresh ex« 
citement, and boldness checked the recommencement of turbu- 
lence, Mirabeau was placed in that situation in which he might 
have acted on both parties at once : his influence must have ope- 
rated in some degree ; we caniiot but think it might baye extended 
to giving a tranquil and happy character to those events^ of which 
the result was so eminently disastrous, « 

The popularity ^of Mirabeau had apparently suffered no dimi- 
nution: he swayed the Assembly, and he led the people. The 
very mob of Paris retained an unabated enthusiasm for M. le 
Comte/' as he continued to be called: and even the Jacobins, 
whenever he condescended to appear at their tribune, admired his 
eloquence, and submitted to his dictation. But the Assembly was 
the seat of his empire. He neither belonged to any great party, 
nor could it be said that any constantly followed him. His influ- 
ence was ^exerted over that large portion which w^as comprised 
under no party denomination, but which gave the victory where the 
prefmnderatice of reason and eloquence were found. Of these 
men he commanded the suffrages whenever he raised bis voice in 
behalf of order or freedom : and in the subsequent history of the 
Assembly there were many periods at which, by their aid, he 
might have given a different turn to decisions of the greatest mo- 
ment, The fatal decree proposed by Robespierre for excluding 
the members of that assembly from the sixaceeding legislature, was 
opposed by most influential members of the popular party. 
Already had Mirabeau succeeded in preventing the adoption of a 
similar proposal on a previous occasion : smd it is not too much 
to imagine that his influence, conjoined of Barnave and 

his friends, might have change'd the result of the vote, it is not 
at all improbabte that in the altered temper of the Assembly, he 
might even have induced it to revoke the decree which excluded 
the, deputies from the ipiidalry% Bui the great occasion aftbrded 
to the friends of e^er was that of the revision of the constitution. 
Three-four tha of i|ba AssemMy were, we are assured, inclined to 
lefid! Barnave tbe^ support in effecting such alterations as would 
have .enlarged the au%ofity of the king. The ridiculous protest, 
and llie curable delectkm of the tniatocratk minority, rendered the 
sneei^t df the attempnimpossible. The mdy tii^n who could have 
who could have guided it in the path of 
It is obvious that tbe single 

of that party, and its most eloquent and influential 
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leader^ had become much inclined to conciliation and cy-opera- 
tion with Mirabeuu ; and their luiited influence might have checked 
the extravagance of the c6tt droit, and even turned its numbers 
to good ^account. In another mode, also, Mirabeau might have 
acted on the people in bis capacity of a member of the directory 
of the department of Paris. H^, W'e may be assured, would have 
usgd with vigour the executive powers which that body so feebly 
employed. He might have triumphed ovej the firmness.of Potion, 
and the audacity of Danton, and repressed at the outset the en- 
croachments of the Commune^ 

But it is absurd to imagine that Mirabeau, or any man, 
could have effected irfuch by acting only on one party. The mea- 
sures of the people were influenced more thad by jiny other cause 
by the conduct of the court. Supposing the court to have fol- 
lowed that treacherous and vacillating policy which it did actually 
pursue, no eloquence could have dispelled the popular distrust, 
prevented the people from defending their menaced liberties. Jt is 
from the influence which it is known that Mirabeau had over the 
court, that we are inclined to suppose that he might have been 
successful in saving the monarchy. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that his commanding character bad inspired respect aftd con- 
fidence into the king and queen, and jiome of the most influential 
of their adherents : that they believed that be could and that he 
\VOuld save them, and that they would not have dared* to thwart 
his views by the treachery and obstinacy by which they dashed 
the efforts of all the wise and virtuous men whose exertions were 
wasted in assisting them. He might have saved the monarch 
and the monarchy, because he had the vigour which would have 
taken the reins of government out of the hands of the weak Louis. 
His counsels would have secured the king's fidelity to the consti- 
tution, and the vigorous exertions of all his constitutional autho- 
rity. And nothing could have been more eaSy than to secure the 
confidence of the people by a frank ayd steady policy on the p*art 
of the king, or than to nullify the efforts of the instigators of dis- 
order, by thus dispelling the suspicions, whose e^stence gave 
them their whole power over the public mind» • 

It was our intention in commencing this article to view Mira- 
beau rather as an orator than a statesman, and to compare him 
with some of his most eminent rivals in the Constituent, and his 
most illustrious successors in the subsequent assemblies of the 
Bevolution. We have been insensibly led aw^y from onr object 
by the interest we naturally felt in examining his far more contro- 
verted conduct as a statesman. His most celebrated speeches 
have been so frequently quoted in late works on the Revolution 
that we may presimie that they are well knowfb to our readefe: 
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aud sonje of the 6nest specimens of his eloquence have been 
quoted m the course of these remarks. It is highest order of 
eloquence ; not that which captivates the fancy by repeated 
and laboured touches^ but that which masters the judgment and 
rules the passions by clear and simple reasonings and the forcible , 
expression of ardent and natural feeling. This is precisely the 
species of eloquence of which the effect is the most decisive, but 
at the same time the most difficult to analyze. It is not our inten- 
tion to offer a brief and unsatisfactory analysis; but rather to de- 
vote the small space we have left to the examinatiomof a question 
abont which much interest has been raised by the work now be- 
fore us, and on which a very hasty and vdry erroneous opinion 
has in many cashes been formed. We mean the subject of the aid 
derived by Mitabeau in the composition of his speeches from his 
Various friemjs, and in particular from M, Dumont. 

A great part of the speeches spoken by Mirabeau were, as was 
Pe^case with the considerable speeches of almost all his colleagues 
in the Assembly, except liarnave, read from manuscript ; and it 
has long been known that many of these were the compositions 
of his friends. Even during his life this was matter of general 
notoriety. M. Dumont has entered into very interesting details 
on'this subject, and informed us of the particular contributions 
made by himself and some other friends. The famous speech for 
the removal of the troops, and the consequent address to the king, 
were composed by M. Dumont: some subsequent speeches of 
great merit, but of less celebrity, and on subjects of less interest, 
were also written by him. Others were contributed by Duroverai. 
Reybaz composed the speech on the subject of Wills,” which, 
in his last moments, he requested Talleyrand to read to the As- 
sembly after his death. His long financial speeches were mostly 
the work of Claviere : and those on the property of the church, 
formerly attributed to the Abb6 Lamourette, were written by 
PdSin. Others were comppsed by a host of persons of whose 
ideas he was willing to be the organ, and whose industry and 
talents he enf^>loyed in his service. Careless readers, on becoming 
acquainted with these facts, have exaggerated them into au abso- 
lute annihilation of ffie oratorical fame of Mirabeau. Those who 
are willing to explain away the existence of genius, are delighted 
to resolve this imposing mass of intellectual powers into numerous 
and insignificant components : those who hate his political cha- 
racter exult in detecting the fraud of the demagogue, and stripping 
him of his borrowed plumes; and his numerous admirers are filled 
wjth rage at the attempt-made by M. Dumont to strip their idol 
of his supposed excellencies, tax him with assuming to himself 
iherifc'Of thought^and style in# which his acknowledged wwks 
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show him to he wholly deficient, and boldly discredit the 'story 
which he tells* Persons inclined to judge with no harshness of ^ 
either Dumont or Mirabeau are apt to be surprised and perplexed 
at the discovery now made : to wonder how eloquence such as that 
of Mirabeau could have been pror^ipled, or the calm, elegant and 
didactic style of Dumont elevated* into the strong and vehement 
expression of passion. Some imagine that M. Dumont wrote 
at the dictation of Mirabeau ; and some lliat he cauglit a rno- 
’^nentary fire from his conversation, andVhile he imagined himself 
to be composing, merely gave forth the impressions he had re- 
ceived from the great ofalor. 

The explanation afforded by a common acquaintance with the 
speeches of Mirabeau appears to be very obvious and very 
simple, perfectly consistent with his lame/und at the same time 
with the indisputable credit due to M, Dumont’s assertions. 

In fact the account given by M. Dumont entirely clears up the 
mystery. For we now know actually which of his speeches 
were composed by the friends of Mirabeau, and wliich were the 
undoubted productions of his owm genius. We find that all 
the speeches on whicli his great fame rests, — a/l those which 
charmed the people and swayed the * Assembly, were his ini- 
doubted composition : .and that a very insignificant portion of 
his fame has been derived from those of his friends. The 
only exception is in the case of those composed by M. Dumont: 
and yet these are, after all, much more in the style of M. Du- 
mont than in that of Mirabeau, and the discovery of their 
authorship deprives Mirabeau rather of the credit of an additional 
and unusual beauty of style, than of the characteristic elements 
of his eloquence. It is not on the long and laboured reasonings 
composed by Claviere and Pelinthat his fame rests. Omit every 
.speech of wdiich the authorship is questioned or questionable, 
from your perusal of the works of Mirabeau, and your admirutit/ii 
for his eloquence will be as fervent as that of one wdio gives him 
all the additional credit of their composition. The greatness 
of Mirabeau was displayed under circumstances in winch the 
assistance of others was impossible, — in the speeches at the 
Stance Royale , — in the instructions to the deputation to the 
king, — in the sudden allusion to the localities of the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, — in the magnificent oath by which he asserted 
the authority of the Assembly. Extend this tg bis more length- 
ened speeches. That, which is by all admitted to be the noblest 
effort of his eloquence, is the great speech in support of Nertker’s 
proposal of a patriotic loan, in which he denounced witli ar- 
gument so clear, And power so stirring, the inf^ious project bf*a 
national bankruptcy. This, as M. Dumont informs us, was a 
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sudden reply, not only not prepared by others, but not even 
premeditated by himself.. 'Ine famous reply to Barnave tha^ 
admirable specimen of lofty eloquence and stringent reasoning, 
has never been claimed by any other. The speech in defence 
of himself when accused by the Chatelet, the attack on the par- 
liatnent of Rennes, the noble Vindication of the tricoloured' flag, 
and a number of otljer admirable speeches dictated by the oc- 
casion and the feelings o/ the moment, are acknowledged to be 
his. These are the speeches on which his fanie "Was founded, — 
tbOsef* are the speeches which bear the marks of his great and 
peculiar style. All those of which the honour is due to others 
are evidently cthe productions of inferior minds ; the little merit 
actually belonging to their style may be detracted from him 
without detriment to genius ; though he still will have the 
merit of having adopted sound opinions, and availed himself of 
the assistance of the fittest instruments. By this he loses nothibg 
as an orator, but gains as a statesman. And every instance of this 
wonderful power of detecting the capacity and appropriating the 
labours of men, whose peculiar information on particular ques- 
tions* would otherwise have been lost to the world, is only ano- 
ther proof of that sagacity which M. Dumont justly observes 
was the great characteristic of his mind, and which was the 
foundation of his utility as a statesman, and his renown as an 
orator. 

We will detain our reader with no further remarks of our 
own. We must however, add the judgment of the illustrious 
Goethe, contained in the third volume of the lately-published 
Characteristics, After laughing at the angriticss of some French 
criticisms on the work before us, he says, 

What folly ! Ought they not to have thanked Diiinont for fur- 
nishing them with such irrefragable proofs of the genius of the giVat 
orator? The French want« that Mirabcau should be their Hercules. 
And they are right: but Hercules must be abundantly supplied with 
food. They fbrgct, good people, that this Colossus is composed of parts ; 
that this demigod, is a collective being. The greatest genius will never 
be worth much if Jbe pretends to dmw exclusively from his own re- 
sources. What is genius, but the faculty of seizing and turning to 
account every thing that strikes us ; — of co-ordinating and breathing 
life into all the materials that present tlieinsclves 5 — of taking here 
marble^ there brass, and building a lasting monument with them. If 1 
were not assutfed tlfat Mirabeau possessed in the highest degree the art 
of appropriating the knowledge and the thouglbts of those around him, 
I ^jbopld not believe in the stories told of his influence .... . What 
should i be, if this art of appropriation were considered as derogatory 
What have I done? I have collected rfhti turned to account 
ij^Uai I have seen, heaid, observed: I have put in requirition the 
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works of nature and of man. Every one of my writings <lias beey 

furnished to me by a thousand different persons . , often 

they have sowed the harvest I have reaped j my work is that of an ag- 
gregation of beings taken from the whole of nature; it bears the 7 iame of 
Goethe, 

“ Such was Hirabeau: he had*the genius of popular oratory 5 the 
genius of observation 5 the genius <»f appropriation; he detected talent 
wherever it existed,— fostered and reared it to maturity;^ and talent 
attached itself to him. He turned everything fo account that he thought 
useful or apposite, without thinking himself obliged to <piotc his sources j 
and bis principEfl art was that of setting in motion a vast number otsprings. 
M. Dumont w^as one of^thc most efficient 3 — there is not a page of his 
book that does not prove the grandeur, the elevation, of Mirabeau’s 
genius, exactly by the very circumstances of which th<»se journalists so 
anxiously contest the truth. Absurd people! you do like certain phi- 
losophers, countrymen of mine, who fancy that, by remaining shut up 
in their study thirty years, without once looking into the world, and 
exclusively occupied in sifting and bolting the ideas extracted from their 
own poor brains, they shall find an exbaustless spring of original, grand 
and useful conceptions ! Do you know what turns out ? — clouds j nothing 
but clou dsM’ 


Postscript to Art. I. on National Edufation- 


The following Treasury minute, relating to the sum of 20,000/., re- 
cently granted for the building of schools in Great Britain, has ap- 
peared in the public newspapers ; 

. COPY OF THE TREASURY MINUTE, DATED AUG. 30. ^ 

My Lords read the act of tlie last session by which a sum of 20,000/. is 
granted to his majesty, to be issued in aid of private subscriptions for the erec- 
tion of schools for the education of the children of the poorer clS.sses in Cireat 
Britain. * , 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer, feeling it absolutely necessary that 
certain fixed rules should be laid down by the Treasuj^ for their guidance in 
this matter, so as to render this sum most generally useful for the purposes 
contemplated by the grant, submits the following arrangements for the consi- 
deration of the Board : — 

“ 1. That no portion of this sum be applied to any pun^ose whatever, excej)t 
for the erection of new school' houses, and that in the (ftfinition of a school- 
house the residence for masters or attendants be not included. 

" 2. That no application be entertained, unless sum be raised by private 
contribution equal at the least to one -half of the total estimated expenditure. 

“ 3. Thai the amoimt of private subscription be receiv(^, expended, and ac- 
counted for, before any issue of public rfoney for such school be directed. 
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« 4. That no, appJicatioji or^e British and Foreign 

,Wht report either from the is one deserving of 

tobind tomselve.s to " the state of their 


« '6. That in considenng Ail »PP'“jr , „g cities and towns, m which ttio 

?,“S *»ld ^ frf.S..Me S »"•»! P»»“ 

™ -vs?i? -rs,;; 

,k;<^«o» «i.ich «. i.fp “r«thou?« Sto'Sy <» 

r~say ooL™™,g»— »>*■*- 

bv it. The conduct of the irvesDonsibk-ptivate societies, 

™oiev was (as in Ireland) entrusted '"^er ^ 

and no attempt was tnade to ot^egulations^Aich ^ 

Treasury minute sets forth “ . remember to enforce, nor, 

XocLpied with other makers not exercise an 

even if it attempted to . :„4ecd do not undertake to decide 

efficient c6ntrol. The govern but leave this matter to e 

in what cases assistance is ° . Society, or the British and horeign 

Jetermined by the National Schodbo^^^^^^^^^ themselves to 

gchool Society. accounts which the Treasury ‘"ay direct, 

sttbmit to any audit of their respecting the state of then 

. , and to make such ^ beg to ask, what power has 

schools as may he , schools?^ They do not become the 

the Treasury of b they have been built with the public 

property of the public, ^^3 ^ band: the original managers 
money. They may pass tJe houses, buift for purposes 

niay die or change d‘eir residence , of repair, or turned to 

of education, may be either suffered t ^ the Treasury for tl« 

other uses, without any This attempt to enforce 

waste of 4^if^ without maphlBery spmally 

relations, winch cannot distinctly to F°y®* 

destined to the P'«^°®\.“^®lo1nmrSat the schools iwwly bmlt 
without some centr£auA^|r^j^^ the system of teaehii^ foUow^d*^ 

shall belon 
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Aax. X* — Spiirfler’s Sdmmtiiche fFerke* (C. Spiodl^r'^s collected 
Works.) 20vols.$vo. Stuttgart. 1831—1833. * 

Amongst the ever- thickening swarms of German novelists, none,, lye 
believe, rank higher than Spindler^ whose rapidly-acquired reputlMion 
may be best appreciated by the fact that compatriot critics boldly 
express their estpectation of his p»6ving the Schiller of prose romance.. 
To say that our anticipations are more moderate, is perhaps o^y to 
say that we are Bnj^lish, not German ; to which we may add that, 
although we greatly like and admire Spindlei^ we cannot quite think of 
comparing him to Schiller. It cannot, however, be deemed judging a 
young author, or indeed any author, very unfavourably, to deny him 
the creative imaginaticm, the subtle yet profound philosophy, the deep 
sensibility, and the mental purity of the most delightml, if not the 
most wonderful, of German poets. And here we ^ould leave this 
question ; but as German critics bring them thus together, we must 
advert to one especial point of difference between these writers, which 
we have hesitated whether to ascribe to diversity in the internal nature 
of‘ the men, or to diversity of external circumstances of the times 
they lived in. Schiller contemplated die past with a poet’s eye. The 
splendors of baronial state, of chivalrous courtesy, charmed his fancy 
if they daszled not his judgment, and whilst he disguised not the super- 
stition and ferocity of ruder agesj he relieved the gloomy picture with 
bright portraitures of coeval honour, simplicity, and patriarch^ kjpd- 
ness. Spindler, on the contrary, looks *back with the criticising eye 
of a philosopher of the nineteenth century, as he more evidendy 
shows himself in Der Invalided JJisfomch-rmnantiseke Bftder neuerer 
und neuester ZeU, (The Invalid, Historico-romantic Pictures of the 
latter and latest Times; — ^such latter and latest times being the 
different epochs of the French Revolution, ending with the second 
restoration.) Spindler sees little in the feudal system but its abuses, 
and, like his French brethren, paints those abuses in his strongest 
colours, scarcely introducing a scion of nobility— (sovereign princes he 
treats more leniently) — who is not a robber, a profligate, or in one W|i.y 
or other a monster of guilt, retaining little of humanity beyond the 
generic name. Making due allowance for the influence of this ardently 
fermenting anti-feudality, Spindler is m excellent painter of manhers 
and character. In the individualiisation of his personages, in their 
adaptation to different countries and ages, he equals •Tromlitz, and 
he far surpasses him in fertility of^ invention. $pindler*s stories are 
always well managed and interesting, dften tbev are exceedingly origi* 
nal; his incidents are abundant, happily complicated, and productive 
of striking scenes, which however lose much of their dramatic effect, 
from a lengthiness (to speak American,) mainly originating in anover^ 
fulness of detail ana development. , . j 

The twenty volumes before us contain tales of*dll lengths and kinds: 
the longer ones generally entitled, not novels or romances, but Pictures 
of manners, or of character, or Historical Sketches, embodying the cus- 
toms, feelings, and opinions of diHferent ^eg, from the fifteemh cen* 
voL.*xn. NO* XXIV* • ; %% 
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tury^ through the French Revolution^ down to the present day. Ot* 
these^ of the earliest, and perhaps of the best, Der Jude^ Deutsches 
' Sittengemalde der ersten Halfte des funfzehnten (The Jew, a 

Picture of German Manners in the first half of the fifteenth Century), 
especially exhibiting the then condition of the Jews, wealthy but 
wretched, has been translated both into French and English. Another, 
the next we believe in date, Der df<esmt, Sitten-und-Charakter Gemdlde 
0US dem ersten Viertel des achtzehnten Jahrhundert^ (The Jesuit, a Pic- 
ture of Manners and Character in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
centui^r,) is a work of yfet greater and more original talent. The pic- 
ture it exhibits of an able, Virtuous and very conscieiuious man (the 
Jesuit), compelled, by obedience to bis superiors, to commit acts of 
fraud and cruelty repugnant to his kindly nature, and so fully con- 
vinced that be is merely doing his duty, as to experience remorse for 
his reluctance, ia the most striking illustration w’^e have seen offered 
by fiction of the fearful omnipotence of that order. We should gladly 
give an analysis of the book, but our present limits forbid, and we be- 
lieve, moreover, that it is now in the course of translation. Without stop- 
ping, therefore, to particularize all the tales, we shall endeavour, by a 
brief analysis of, and a few extracts from, the last of the series, Die 
Nonne •con Gnadenzelly Sittengemalde des fmfzehnten Jahrhundert^ (The 
Nun of Gnadenzell, a Picture of the Manners of the fifteenth Century,) 
to justify our praise of this talented and diligent author. 

The Nun of Gnadenzell begins with the formally official opening 
for the summer of the baths at Baden, in the name of the Margrave 
of Baden, and we extract the first introduction of the Iieroine. 
HeerdegenVon Sperberseck, the younger son of a noble family, a not 
ill-disposed libertine, wlio has acquired fortune in the service of the 
Duke of Burgundy, goes forth in search of some light beauty whom he 
may love during the Baden season, and enters the church. 

His eye glided carelessly from the veils and goldOn caps of the high-born 
dames, and sought more complacently amongst the flowers of hmlier condi- 
tion for a violet lo his taste and pleasure. That which is looked for abroad 
b often to be found close at hand. As the service ended and the congrega- 
tion prepared to leave the church, the Junker observed by his side a maiden 
rising from her knees, whose form and features touched his licentious heart 
to ks inmost core. Her complexion was indeed of a marble paleness, but 
majestically flashing eyes, brovrn as her luxuriant locks, and lucid as stars, gave 
wondrous anitmition to the beautiful, melancholy countenance* Through 
her scanty attire the fair girfs limbs discovered bewitching proportions, more 
Supple, fuller and nobler than is tisdalJy seen in females of the lower orders. 
Under favour of the crowd ^ the JUnker leaned forward to look the maiden 
boldly and confidently in the face, and to touch her soft band; but he quickly 
abandoned the attempt as the maiden lifted up her head, turned it towards 
him, and regarded him with undisturbed composure. A certain victoriousness 
of innocence, a powerful self'conctousness spoke in her earnest gaze, that 
seemed to ask, ^ What t. Quid you vvith me, Sir, and how dare you bring your 
impprtuniw in my way?* 

The Junker felt abashed, ^md swore secretly but fervently never to rest 
this austere, cold-hearted virgin should live for his passion.^' 

maiden proves to be Gisela, the daughter of 
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Goetz von Bachenstein, a profligate old noble, who, having, by his 
extravagance and sensuality reduced himself to the necessity of gain-* 
ing his bread by menial service at the baths, spends every thing he 
can earn, beg, or borrow upon the gratification of his own appetites, 
whilst his wife and daughter are halCstarved ; and who, having long since 
turned his young son Kcinhold out,\)f doors for endeavouring to de- 
fen^ his mother from conjugal ill-treatment, is now impatient to get 
rid of his daughter, inasimich as her stern virtue annoys him yet more 
than the trouble occasioned by the incessant^ illicit pursuit that her 
beauty provokes, Gisela berselfi hating aiod despising the male sex,— 
no unnatural c&nsequence of associating with such a father — is bent 
upon becoming a nun,^and the only fault to be found with hef deter- 
mination is the want of affection which it evinces towards her oppressed 
and suffering mother. , 

Various plots are laid by various noble bathers, including Sperber- 
seck, to lure Gisela from her parent’s hovel, and one, by a Baron 
Harras, succeeds. But the Baron, at the very moment of his emissary s 
triumph, being tlirown into prison for a brawl, the meaner villain, disap- 
pointed of meeting his principal, without money, and overawed by the 
loftiness of his victim’s unsuspecting innocence, robs and deserts her in a 
forest. Many trying adventures follow, ending in Gisela’s admittance 
into the convent of Gnadenzell, which, unknown to her, is in such bad 
repute that at the period of her entrance an investigation into tlft* irre- 
gularities of the sisterhood by their feudal* superior, Eberhard Count of 
Wurtemberg, is impending. 

The character of the prioress Richardis is ably developed; but to 
display it, long scenes of conventual licentiousness would require to be 
translated, and these, although as delicately given perhaps as the subject 
admits of, arc not to our taste. We shall tlierefore merely state, that 
Richardis, receiving through her paramour timely notice of an intended 
surprise by the chancellor of W iirtembevg, sets her convent in order, 
persuades the unsuspecting Gisela to personate sister Hailwig, a nun 
whose absence on account of her approaching confinement is suspected, 
by the visitors, and thus half convinces them the charges against her 
house are calumnious; that being forbidden to receive new nuns, she 
admits Gisela by a fictitious ceremonj^ her paramour acting the 
bishop; then imprisons her upon a false accusation, and dooms her 
to die of luinger. Gisela had, however, found means to communicate 
with Poppele, a half-witted lad, the drudge of the^ convent, who is 
devotedly attached to her. Poppele makes his way to the Count of 
Wurtemberg, to whom he tells his story; and the Count, reaching the 
convent in the crisis, Richardis is uumaslked, deposed, and dismissed, 
and Gisela named prioress in her stead. 

The new superior forthwith proceeds to reform the convent; but 
finds the task somewhat arduous ; and even when «lie appears to have 
succeeded, though seemingly at the summit of her desires, is misera- 
ble. The prioress Gisela, who believes herself a nun, has fallen in 
love with her sovereign, Count Eberhard, whom she knows to be a 
married man, and who thinks not <|f her; and th» humiliation of her 

K K £ 
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inftiden^ pride tortures her almost as much as her consciousness of 
inability to subdue a sinful passion. 

Meanwliile^r or rather before all this, Oisela*s brother Reinhold, hav- 
ing had occasion to discover and reveal a plot against Count Eberhard, 
had in consequence been taken by him as a page, but being severely 
punished by an officer for some boyish misdemeanor, had run away, 
and become, under the name of the W.ildherr, the dreaded captaip of 
a band of robbers* One of his gangi Heinz von Schlaiz, the son of 
another worthless and ic^digent nobleman, is taken, tried, and convicted 
of a robbery* Wildherr having planned the seizure of the accusers by 
his gang, some of his scouts surprise a solitary hunter ,Vho has lost his 
compa?iy, and drag him to their cavern. Wildherr, grasping a battle- 
axe in one hand, opens the door, with the wortls : — 

“ * Bring ye one of the birds? Ye snails, who should be sent for the plague, 
why loiter ye soP Scarcely had lie spoken when a hoary wretch, Marten, the 
father of Heinz, brandishing a drawn sword, rushed like a wild beast upon the 
prisoner; but Feldmann (the hunter^s dog,) was more alert than the murderous 
Marten, and brought the old sinner to the ground. Wildherr dragged back the 
dog by his collar, at tliesame time pushing away Marten with his foot; ^ Would 
the hnund*.s teeth were in thy^false thrqat r stormed he, * Get thee into yon cor- 
ner till the butcher be wanted, or I will myBelf set the beast upon thee.' Gasp- 
ing and muttering curses, Marten obeyed, whilst Wildherr, taking up the light, 
placed, himself thoughtfully before tlie stranger, who, his hand upon his hanger, 
smod daunt lessly awaiting an^; attack. The lamp trembled in the robber's 
hold, as he looked his captirc in the face, and with the expression of deep 
dissatisfaction, he asked, ^What have you done now, you wretched blun- 
derers? instead of the kite, do you snare the eagle? What eould possess 
you?' 

“Whilst the most fluent of the midnight runners tried to justify his act, 
Wildherr, with head declined, walked backwards and forwards in deep delibe- 
ration, thus allowing the stranger full leisure to examine him. 'i'he dreaded 
robber was one of the strangest of figures, every thing about him being in- 
consistent and contradictory. His hcro-like carriage assorted not with his 
coarse, unusual garb, nor his powerful voice and lively eye with the age 
•indicated by his face. From under a high conical cap, bent down behind like 
a helmet, and adorned with a bunch of cock's feathers, fell thick, straight, 
grey hair, cut short, peasant fashion. Grey eyebrows bushily overshadowed 
th^ flety glance, apd imrnons^ n^pstachios, also bearing the snow of years, bris- 
tled under the commanding nose, over the haughty mouth. Below tlie chin 
also the beard^stood out like a collar of white goat's hair, whence the robber's 
brown cheeks showed the darker, Resolved audacity threatened from the 
lineaments, and the>garb bespoke familiarity with every hardship, contempt of 
every toil. The nakedobreast wa^ seen through a russet jacket, held togedier 
by a leathern belt; red breeches dangled far beyond the knees; wooden soles, 
fastened on with strips of ox-hide, protected the feCt, The tall figure was 
further wrapped in a cloak of Sheep-skins, and armed with a belt-knife, about 
the size of ap Executioner's sword, and with the threatening axe, that had 
terrified many a stoohdiearted man." 

This formideble personage addresses his prisoner courteously, re- 
gj^etting that he cannot release him before day -break, but pledging 
himself in the meanwhile for bis aafetyt and upon the other express- 
hig i deirire to sleep, he arranges him a bed, with a robber's knees 
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for his pillow, and so leaves him in the cavern, taking post outside 
with tlie rest of his followers, to await the right victims. When these 
are brought in, Wildherr holds a sort of court of justice, condemns two 
of them, and authorises Marten to put them to death. Marten is about 
to fall upon bis prey, when Lamparter, his intended son-in-law, arrives, 
arrests his arm, and announces that^* Heinz is still safe, but that his 
chance of life would be forfeited by injuring his accusers. In conse- 
quence 6f this their lives are spared, and the scene ends by Wildherr 
delivering up the intended victims to his prisoner, in whom the reader 
will have discovered Count Bberhard, and# disappearing with his band. 

Being altcrwrfVds suddenly seized with a longing for the consola- 
tions of religion, the robber- captain presents himself, such as tie has 
been described, in the clmrch of Gnadenzell, requires the vicar of tlie 
convent to shrive him, and obtains absolution, on the condition of bis 
undertaking a somewhat tedious, and, for an outlaw, hazardous course 
of penance, after the completion of which he is to be admitted to the 
sacrament of the eucharist. Upon the occasion of this confession, 
Wildherr secs and falls in love with Gisela. During his penance, 
which he conscientiously j>erforms, he is visited by Scheibenhart, a 
favourite youth belonging to his gang, and we extract part of the con- 
versation that occurs. Wildherr asks: — 

‘ What bringest thou, my brave boy ^ * The greeting of our brethren 
and comrades, who despond without their boldest hand. You see I brftig not 
much, but fain would 1 take you back with niO^ active, vigorous, and resolute, 
as of old.’ * Time enough for that.’ ‘ Ever the same answer | • 

You, once ihe terror of the country, you now crawl about churches and 
chapels, make pilgrimages to wonder-working shrines, and enrich the priests' 
poor-box!’ ‘Why not! Once 1 joyed in murder, now I joy in penance. 
Copy me, brave boy. Strew thy head with ashes, and wrap thee in haircloth.' 
‘ Aye, to be sure! I am likely to begin a mummery that revolts my very soul. 
Pretty sport to lie at the church door with outstretched arms, as a threshold 
under the feet of devout Christians! But have you no care for your safety? 
Fear you not that some traitor may step before the judges, and say, Come, I’ll 
show you the man on whose head the high price is set, who is already in the 
toils, and will quietly let himself be taken?’ ‘ Who should betray me? 
lamparter lies buried under the smoaking ruins of Sperberseck ; Marten is 
imprisoned as a poacher in the horrid vaults of Wittfmger castle. Thou alope 
knuwest me in my present shape — what shc^ld I fear?’ * Everything, as a 
proscribed man! * * # Trust not the parson in the confessional; he 

will blab your secret.’ * Yet a few days and my penance will Be done, and 1 
may receive the sacrament. That is what | want, and neyer had I been easy 
had I longer denied myself that puriGcation from sin.’ ^Strange! Your rage 
had just blazed out fiercer thiin ever, you had sworn t8 burn and destroy the 
castles of the nobility, and hardly is the first torch applied ere your rage is 
quenched.’ ‘ That was it, mybravc bpy. When amidst the Sperberseck con- 
flagration I discovered that I bad been misled, that I was striking the inno- 
cent whilst my enemy was far away; when the heart-rjnding shrieks of the 
lady and her infants, half roasted to death in the dUngeon-keep, pierced rny 
ear, T felt crushed ; 1 saw myself dripping with gore whilst the flames of hell 
licked every hair of the murderous incendiary. ' How freely shall I breathe 
when once restored to Christian felbi^ship T ‘ And then ? What think yon 
to do then? Creep into a moitk^s cowl ^ • * * 
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« ThtvWMherr smiled, and answarad gaily; ^ Not I ! Then will I be again 
properman, live frank and free like the bird of prey, and for a beginning 1 
ariU get me a wife out of the convent*!' 

The penance, thus usefully and meritoriously undertaken, is accora- 
pushed, and ends by the penitenys admission to the holiest office of 
raigion* At this moment, even the church, he is betrayed by old 
Marten, and carried before a tribunal presided by the stern knight, Bero 
von Mordermotser. 

^ Wildherys brave boy*5cheibenhart was brought forward, heavily ironed, 
e judge threateningly said tb him, ‘ Dog of a thief, here 'stands thy lord 
ana *”*1*®*** -Dost own him!’ Scheibenhart walked quietly up to the accused, 
then shboklus head with the words: < This maybe Sr. Peter for aoght I 
now; 'yd^bcrrhe is not.' < Oh Scheibenhart, tie not!' exclaimed another 
vmce, and old Marten pressed forward. ‘And what would'st thou, that best 
I'e a knave f asked ^heibenhart, looking steadfastly at the traitor. ‘Have 
done with this mummery, and call not me by a name not mine, for I know thee 
nor, thou false witness.' ‘Fetch the other rogue/ cominiinded the count’s 
oiticer. Another youth, loaded with chains, tottered forward. Marten’s rest- 
ess eye recognized his sun, and he trembled with joy, convinced that his 
assertions would now be confirmed. ‘ Who is this man?’ asked Sir Bero of 
the youth. ‘ Without hesitation, who is he?’ 

Heinz cast a look of surprise at the accused, but instantly recovering 
himself, wid, I know him not/ Marten now set up a loud lamentation, 
crying,i Heiti^ my son, whom I love as the apple of mv eye, can’st thou 
speak thus r I have brouglit enemy of the land and thy seducer to due 
pun]«hment, i^nd thou, my own bloody wilt thou give me the lie?’ Heinz, not 
without emot4on, answered; ‘ My heart is grieved, father, to see you iu irons, 
ut may they serve to recall you to yourself, not tempt you to expiate old 
ofieoces by new crimes. What would you of me ?’ ‘ That thou honour the truth, 

Wildberr, as 1 have done.’ ‘ That is not 
1 • *^**»^'b our liberty is at stake; the price set upon this 

rwwrs head is at sti^e!’ Heinz paused, then repeated with cold composure, 
hat Is not the Wiidherr.’ Old Marten covered his face, mouning and 
whimpering, but said no more." 

The WHdhetr, thus supported by the steady attachment of his com- 
rades, contrives to pass himself for the executioner of a neighbourinir 
state, by the production of vouchers, saved, with prudent forethought, . 
roni the recent plunder of tljat worthy personage, and he is about to be 
aischarged, when old Marten suddenly exclaims: — 

I recoil^ a mark that will settle all. The Wiidherr bears a red star 
upon ms right have s^n it. Order that man’s sleeve lo be turned 

hack. A maiictoua smile fiitted ocross the countenunces of die suspected 
mtm and of Soh^il)enHart.«^‘ Most true/ said the former, ‘X bear a murk, 
u I is on tt^ left arm, and, as I bethink me, is a cross.’ He bared his arm 
‘Ohymy head! oh, my memory ! oh, devilish delu- 
Mart^. Sebeibenhart, now taking a mighty resolution, stepped 
jwidly iorwu^; and ^thundered to the traitor; ‘Thou'rt driven from thy 
mat sum; amt now, to shame tiiee utterly, thou base wi*ctch,I care not though 
I iamn<% my own bead. Fmudfoliy you have caught me, and 1 am weary of 
my mm Qa my arm is the ktnr Chat kom mentioned,.-.! am the Wildiierr. 

^ to for him I have weighty 
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The result of this generous self*devotion is the release of the Wild- 
herr, followed by the execution of the treaeherotis Marten f and we, 
surely need not tell the reader that the first exploit of the resoded* 
robber-captain is the liberation of his faithful friends, Scheibenhart and 
Heinz. 

The catastrophe scene is good, but we can only extract the commence- 
ment of it. Wudherr and his gang attack the convent of Gnadenzell by 
night; ihe leader’s object being to marry and take away Giscla, Heinz% 
to murder Richardis, whom he believes s^ill prioress, in revenge 
for her cruelty to die nun Agnes, his paramour, who in despair had 
committed suieide. Tlie robbers are accompanied by Richardis her- 
self and her lover Friedingen, the ex-superior being anxtou£j» to get 
possession of a casket treasure, and make Poppele the instrument 
of some further plot. The garden is entered, and the convent door 
broken open, when Heinz, looking round, sees through the darkness 
the fluttering garments of Richardis. 

“ ‘ A woman?’ asked he with sudden mistrust. ‘ Who is this woman?’ — * 

‘ What is’t to thee?’ returned the Wildherr, as Heinz forced him back, whis- 
pering — Halt! ‘some one comes.-^Stir not.”’ 

This is the silly Poppele, who, duped by the Wildherr, had promised 
to admit him ; and now running to the door, which Heinz had again 
shut, asks: — 

“‘Is’t thou, old Wildherr? Give a sign, Boppele’s awake/— ’ Tis I^^od 
friend,’ answered Heinz, and caught at the boy. But Poppele, ferrified 
at the sound of a strange voice, escaped from his grasp, an^ with loud 
yells and screams sprang up the stairs. Heinz stumbled after him, and on 
reaching the top saw a chamber door open, the closely-veiled prioress come 
forth, lamp in hand, and Poppele fall at her feet, with the agonized cry; * Oh 
fly, fly, dear mother ! They come to till thee 1’ Heinz, brandishing his glitter- 
ing hanger, paused an instant, and Gisela exclaimed : ‘ What do you liere? 
What plot you against iny daughters! Account for yourself to the 
mother of this convent!’ From a mouth convulsed with rage was the answer 
howled. ‘To h — 1 with thee, mother of these serpents! murderer of Agues!’ 
The sword was pointed at Oisela’s breast, but Poppele stayed the blow, 
clinging like a tiger to the assailant, who struggled furiously to shake off 
the incumbrance, whilst he gasped out: ‘ Away! I liave sworn, let me fulfil 
my oath!’ Poppele desperately grappled Hehiz’s neck with his talons. Gisela 
leant confounded against the wall: the steps of the robbers rang upon the 
stairs. To glut his thirst of blood and pet at his victim, thebflnded paramour 
of Agnes struck his blade between the ribs of bis obstinatp awtagonisc. A cry 
that might have moved stones to compassion burst from the Ups of the mor- 
tally wounded' boy, his hold slacken^ bis corse fdll het^vily upon the floor 
betwixt Heinz and Gisela. 

“No barrier now interposed between the foeman aud the nun, but Gisela 
bad thrown back her veil, with outstretched lamp lighting the bloody scene, 
and Heinz, himself now in despair, gazed at the unkn<>wn counteiwiuce. His 
hands dropped the murderous weapon, and he fell with a shriek into the arms of 
his associates, cursing his blindness, cursing the dreadful night. ‘ What hast 
tboo done, unhappy man?’ asked the infignaht Wildherr, ^l>id we cotm 
bkher to murdei’ ? On thy head tm this mnooeat Umd V Heinz nodded in 
exhaustion; and when JSt^hardis esw forward inH tlie fight, and 
Poppele’s corse, angrily exclaimed, * Woe is me! whose is the accursed hand 
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ibat bas destroyed «U my hopes?’ then did the loVer ef Agoos raise his head, 
^^Bod rejeih^ with beree hatred in his relaxed features, < For thee ’iwas designed, 
thou t^i^turer, in retribution fbr Agnes^ fate! Now my hand is lamed, but 
H^veo have mercy on thee, should’st thou hereafter conm in my way ! 
a a * ♦ Wiidberr extended a proteptioe . hand oirer Heinz’s head, and 
spoke in menacing accents, ‘Touch him not! Kpow ye whether his arm 
hare not been appointed by God, thAiugh this lamentable death-stroke, to 
introduce peace m lieu of strife. Away with the thouahts of blood! ..Sj^all 
iny wedding be further stained with murder? Not so! Time presses, and 
tbeobapei is not yet lighted up. Where is the priest, to bless the knot? 
Here atand the witnesses, here ihe bridegroom, here the bride.’ 

^ He pointed to Gisela, who ki>elt like a mourning mother beside PoppcJe, 
support^ his head upon her knee, and could not, as yet, shed a tear over 
him who had died for her, so crushed was her soul with anguish,” 

In the hdnds of her foes, of either sex, Gisela can of course offer 
no efficient resistance, and is dragged from the dead body of her 
champion to the altar, A variety of incidents now throng upon each 
other; of which it may suffice to say that the relationship between 
Gisela ^nd Wildherr or Reinhold is discovered in time to prevent their 
marriage, apd that Wildherr is banished W Count Eberhard. Gisela 
‘ resigns her office, returna home to work for her parents, and to edu- 
cate the iUpgitimate son of the nun Hailwig. 

" And so, in the obScuricy of plebeian life, withered the proud Gisela’s joy- 
less youth.’’« 

t'eats afterwards, wheb hit parents are dead, and her adopted son 
has left her to seek his fortune in the wars, Giseli< again takes the veil, 
but first mdkes a pilgrimage to the tomb of the deceased Count Eber- 
hard, and ^urs out to his cold remains the confession of her secret, 
her testing attachment, ending as follows : — 

^ 'Be apt angry/ihou be!oved,*thou only one, if I now confess what iny 
bosom has sb long concealed. It must be, ere I finally bury my days in the 
convent. Be not angry, because I am poor and lowly} since for me all 
the treatures of this world sleep under thy marble, thou noble, thou manly 
prince!*^ 

And with these words the tale finishes. 


Art, XI. — Gg«& jPmacei pat Alexander Dumas. Paris. 18^3. 

V" ■ Bvq, . 

Amij> the cbtintleW mtilfitude of young French authors who are 
exploring iheirnational histtuy^inM directions, in search of subjects 
on which to thdr romancers, 

W dtRtna^isti^, the pr€«e^ conspicuous place. His 

auccela m u dtttrirthtist bha einCe his entrance into 

dkat Career in alrei^idy to iieCUTC him an honourable and inde- 

pendent posit^ in ebciety^ aiid tb his pieces the objects of 
4binpatitiotr with all ^ Paris. As a writer of prose 

almost every literary 
pnbiisl^d within the 
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last three years (such: as le Litre des CentHi^Utu Contes de ioutes les 
CouhurSi &c.,) would regard its list of contributors as incod|)lete if jjt 
did not include the name of Alexander Dumas. Nor, indeed, is this 
general partiality^ to his compositions to be wondered at, considering 
the striking qualities by which they are distinguished ; as with a style 
of singular ease, gracefulness and simplicity, he unites considerable 
invention, with n graphic and dramatic power iit his narratives and 
descriptions, which brings the actors and the scenes, living and animated, 
before the mental eye of his readers. In tjiese fugitive pieces, how- 
ever, he has been only preluding to a more important series of histo- 
rical tales, entirely of his own composition, founded on the leading 
events in the Freaich annals, commencing with the reign of Philip de 
Valois, and continuecf, if we are not mistaken, to the period of the 
Revolution. To this collection, entitled Chroniquesde France, which 
is to appear in livraisons of two volumes each, and to extend to eight 
vol. 8vo. (of which some portions have already appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes), the present volume is intended as an 
Introduction, exhibiting a. broad and vigorous sketch of Gallic and 
French history, from the time of the Romans to the death of 
Charles IV. in 1328, with an Epilogue, carrying on the subsequent 
history to the present time. In this sketch, the revolutions in the 
form of government, the changes in the proprietorship of the land, 
and the general condition of the people, are distinctly maiiked, ac- 
cording to the author’s political viws, «s well as the more pijjiaiftient 
vents and the personal history of the sovereigns* 

After the subversion of the Roman government in Gaul, M, 
Dumas distinguishes three great epochs in the period of history which 
liis volume embraces. I. The Conquering race — Franco-Roman Mo- 
narchy, This is the age of the invasion and conquest of Gaul by the 
German tribes, and the establishment of the monarchy under their 
leader, Mere-wig, in the middle of the fifth century. The Merovin- 
gian dynasty lasted three centuries, during which the people were 
slaves to the conquerors. II. The Conquering race-^Frank Monarchy, 
M. D. considers that the elevation of Peppin, the mayor of the palace 
(and founder of the Carlovingian dynasty), to the throne, was not an 
usurpation on his part, but the result of a tree election by his fedow- 
cliieilains of the conquering race, wliich election was sanctioned, 
moreover, by the nomination' of the people fthe /stnlsii), and the ap- 
probation of the Pope. The real usurpation he takes to have been m 
Peppin’s establishment of two principles in opposition to the preroga- 
tive of the chieAains, namely, divine right and Reareditary succession to 
the throne. The sketch of tlie reign of Karl.Menn (Charlemagne), 
and of the personal character of that great mtmarch, in this p^t of the 
work, and the paralld between the empire of Charlemagne tlie em- 

pire of Napoleon, at the periods of their respective dissolution, are e*- 
toeraely striking and graphic. The third great epoch is die establishment 
of the Nationai race and the French m the person of Hu|^ 

Capet, and the complete sep«i»,tk>n of Prance from UiC conquering racl^ 
The causes of this jrevta«eo%«^ the circMHWWncet h«oop^ 
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Imr ttisiftmg remMmee Uo thm^ which {^ced tbepreceding dynasty on 
tbe aod’ the oooduct<^I|ti^, eifw his elevation, seems but a re- 

petition i# tlie course adopted by r^pin; He abolished the mayoralty 
of die palace, and restored the principle of hereditary male succession to 
the throne^ wMch had been for the moment disturbed. The history of the 
five folloiving centuries is that of the contest of royalty with its co- 

E ’ 5— -the twelve great mswlUks ot the kingdom (le» douze Pairs), in 
the first bad frequently the worst, but was finally triumpnaftt 
under Ifouia XL, who tlias became the first absolute monarch of 
France. His third successor, Francis L, was the founder of the mo- 
ihwchy of grmds mgttcurs, who, to the number of 200,* replaced the 
twelve pe^rs in the possession of the national territory. One hundred 
and forty^nitie years after Louis XI. came Richelieu, whose mission 
, was similar, and wild accomplished it as religiously, by sweeping off 
the heads of the Wand seigneurs ^ and reducing the whole of them to 
a complete dependance upon the will of the sovereign. Louis XIV. 
his disciple, did but follow the broad road of absolutism chalked out 
for him by hla master ; he made himself the centre of the kingdom, 
attached all die springs of royalty to himself and retained the reins 
so long, and so firmly in his hands, that he could not but foresee at 
his death that they would break in the hands of his successors. 

Louis XV^, at his majority, found it necessary once more to reorga- 
nize the •monarchy ; in place of the twelve great vassals of Hugh 
Capdl^be 200 grand seigneum of Francis L, he substituted, as the 
supports of his tottermg eoifice, the 50,000 aristocrats, ** who had been 
hatched in tbe duttghflr of the Orleans regency. 

Fiuafiy,wheu this third era of national royalty had borne its fruits, fruits 
of the la|i£ Asphaltps, full of rottenness and ashes ; when the Dubois* and the 
Laws, the Pompadours and the Dubanys, had killed the respect due to 
royalty ^ when the Voltaires and the Diderots, the D*Alemberts and the Grimms, 
had stided the belief due to religion : religion, tlie nurse of nations, royalty, 
the Undress of societies, entirely polluted by their contact with men, ascended 
to God, whose daughters they were. Their flight left the monarchy of divine 
right unprotected^ and Louis XVI. saw shining at four years* interval, on the 
east the flames of the Bastille, on the west the axe of the scaffold.** 

WS fear that we have given l|«t a very meagre account of this fine- 
spun poetical theory, in which also destiny is made to perform a very 
.promment p^w she does hi luost of the late historical literature of 
France. ^ 

Our space will not allow us to foUoa^ him in his theory of the two 
revtfiuiioiis of and 1920^ dbe last of which he regards as only 
Oimipleting wMt the former had begun, by abolishing all hereditary 
diStSnetiofiis. The monarchy of l^ilippe, supported by the in- 
flfhen^ great inm^riels^ of whom 

lb the nondne^^ a^ rej^eseniativei is couieddered as the last stage of 
lumnSi^ehical government through which France has to pass ; M. Dumas 
^ ifi in so bwtitne, and with no shock 
This fintd result he asticip^ w|l be die estaUishment of 
a tl^ m evmy tjperative {puoiaaire) 
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being an elector, and every possesspr of an acre of land (there are now 
four millions and a half of landed proprietors) being eligilfle as a 4®- 
puty, all classes will have that share in the government which tliey 
are justly entitled to. 

“ Alors un gouVernemeut en harmonic avec les besoinsi les int^r^ts et lias 
voloutcjs de tons s’etabllra : qull s’appclle monarchic, pr^sidence, ou repub^ 
lique, peu iroporte.^ > 

* The key to the whole of this theory is very simple, — tliat in the 
owners of the land, past, and numerous as they are now, 

and will continue to be, resides the p^wei^ which fixes die form and 
conditions o£ government. The deduction as to the future, therefore, 
is easy, ^ 

M. Dumas is a republican, as our readers may readily imagine — 
indeed he makes no secret of his opinions ; hut we were somewhat 
surprised at reading on, to find that this propriete sicondaire must also • 
have a head, as well as its deputies to the chamber ; and, as the requi- 
sites for the occupant of this elevated post are assumed to be, that he 
shall neither have blood-royal in his veins, nor be a grand proprietairt, 
that his private fortune shall not exceed the general average, and that 
his civil lust shall only include expenses that are strictly necessary, wc fear 
that tlie demon of ambition has mounted into the author’s brain, and 
that he is aspiring to be the ^rst quinquennial president of the French 
republic ! ^ 

In the meantime, however, this sturdy republican, not coj^ited 
with advocating the cause of his own party, has, by way of yprmg two 
strings to his bow', wc suppose, been lending his pep to the legi- 
timatist enemies of the present government, by dressing up General 
Dermoncourt’s papers into the captivating romance which has lately 
appeared under the title of La Duchesse de Berti dam la Vend(:e» We 
understand tliat this inconsistency has given great Scandal to his repub- 
lican colleagues, who are by no means satisfied with the excuse of its 
being only an affaire da metier. Perhaps it is no uncharitable suppo^ 
sition, that with M. Dumas, as well as with many other writers of 
la Jeune France, political opinion on either side is only mi affaire du 
metier. 


Aht, XIT. — Reise in Ungam, m J&Sre 1831 : in den Comitaten (a) 
disseits der Damn ; Fest^, Gran, Neagrad ; (b) jmscUs der Domu : 
Comorn, Racdf, Oedenburg, Eisenlmrg, Zala, Vemprim, Stukl-Weissen- 
burg; (c) dmeils der Tkm$;> Zips, Sdroi, Abauj, Tarna, und 
Gdmvr. Von S, von Ludv igh, (Tour in Bbngary in the year 1 83 1 ; 
in tlie Counties of Pesth, Grafii Neograd, on this side the Da- 
nube ; of Comorn, Kaa^, Oedenburg, Eisenburg, Zda, Veszprim, 
Stuhl-Weissenburg, beyond the Danube ; of Zips, ISfeos, Abauj, 
Toma and Gomor, on this aide the Theiss* By S. von Ludviglau) 
Pesth and I/eipzig^ 1 83?. 

Thk Author of this work is a native. Magyar, and professes a bi^ 
degree of nationality, a deep love of the Magyar femguage and 
ture, although he wrihM» hti^ travels, as he previou% vAote 
poems (for Ludvigh is a poet), in German, chiefly, he says, 
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**l^ca:iise I do not yet esteem myself so perfect a ina$.ter of our beautiful 
mpther«t6n^ as to appear blameless before the rigid tribunal of Magyar 

The journey is limited, as may be seen by reference to a map, to 
the south-western and north-western provinces of Hungary ; con- 
ceirnmg "v^hieh, the traveller gives UjS a^l his own personal associations, 
and some statistical information, avowedly extracted from Nazy’s 
NMim StotMc^ Aegnt Hungarue; a work published at Buda, ih 
1828, itod, as we believe, the best and latest authority upon such 
matters, whence, to German readers unacquainted with Latin, these 
extracts may be useful, though assuredly not what we lObk for from 
travellers^' Of the numerous institutions for education, our author 
likewise gives sobae account, but adds little, e^feept the names and 
^ praises of a few pmfessors, to the information contained in an early 
number of this Journal and the chief matters we have gleaned from 
his pages are, the existence of a native painter, bearing the strange- 
looking name of Czanezik, whose pictures are, we are assured, 
master-pieces of art, ‘‘ that would do honour to the first Italian gal- 
lery and the Vast size of the Hokle, or cave, of Afjtelek, before 
which the Derbyshire-peek-caverns must hide their diminished heads. 
The explorer of this extensive natural or artificial excavation (it 
discovers traces of quarrying) is warned, it seems, of the magnitude 
and the peril of his etiterprize by the sight of abundance of human 
bones|>^^orted to be the remains of such of his predecessors as, 
being in^«|eguate]y supplied witli lights and guides, have perished in 
the labyrinthine grottos, unable to grope their way out. Our 
traveller and his party were more fortunate, escaping with life; 
but not having provided themselves witli sufficient relays of torches, 
they were compelled, by their fears of sharing the fate of those un- 
lucky predecessors, to leave many subterraneous halls or temples, as 
some of them are called, imvisited. 

But the most curious part of the book before us relates to the 
cholera, which seems tO nave created alarms as violent, fantastical 
and contradictoiy jjn Ifungary, as it did at Baris, and as it is now 
doing in ^pafn, apd various portions of South America formerly be- 
longixig to Sj^n* The extreiuje inconvenience occasioned to travel- 
lers passing hear h district where any cholera cases were supposed to 
have occurred, . together with the ut^r inefficiency of the regulations, 
as enforced, to prevent the comnmitication of contagion, if contagious 
the choleira!" hapj[>ily Illustrates the administration of arbitrary 

We shall give a short extract 

or two from thif pari bf the 

Ludvigh was making his way to the Bartfeld baths, near the Car- 
pathian mdhiitaimifih* search of h^lth^ wheh he,^as met by a rumour 
tbht the^hoierahad |freoeded him' thjitlmr* The , rumour was confirmed 
scouring the country Wiffi physicians’ prescriptions and 
gov^ipeht ; and our tourist turned back 
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towards Pesth from Leutschau, whiere the provincial apthoiiti^s ^yere 
assembled to arrange their precautions. Here he received a passport, 
proclaiming him free from cholera, and innocent of having even ven- 
tured within reach of the Asiatic scourge ; and visiting baronesses 
and counts by the way, he passed through Eperies and Caschau a$ 
comfortably as though all Hungai^ had been entitled like him to cleap 
lijll^ of health. At the latter place he learned that the direct road 
Pesth was shut up, and determined to go round by Osgyan, that road 
being still open. • * 

“ On llie bQrders of the county of Torna, I was met by a dictatorial Meg 
hell ^llani (the Magyar form of Halt !). The driver, a Slovak, or ,?lavonian, 
did not understand the command, and whilst I was explaining to him that he 
must stop, three peasants had already beleaguered the carriage ; asking, rudely 
enough, whether I had a passport. With a ‘ y^s,^ I prodjuced the document, • 
One of the peasants understood Latin : when he read that I came from Saros, 
lie, as well as his companions, assumed official dignity, and ordered us back. 
Words ran high; till at length I said, that 1 only wished to present myself 
and my papers before the proper authorities, and would pay any one for his 
trouble in conducting me to a magistrate. The hint was enough ; all dread of the 
county of Saros vanished ; I was led, without fear of infection, tp the district 
notary, who signed without difficulty.’^ 

At noon we reached Pige. The landlady was gloomily execratii^ the cho- 
lera; she called it a lie to stir up the people to revolt; (the fen fejj^i nn 
seems to have been that it was a falsehooa circulated by government^ engross 
public attention, whilst some very despotic measure should besmuggtffl through 
unnoticed ;) she complained bitterly that no guests dame to lier fiouse, and that 
she must be utterly ruined. Here we heard the Job’s-news, that the cholera was at 
Rima-Szombatli, and none could pass that way. We were told, however, that 
a magistrate, whose intervention might facilitate our progress, resided near the 
road. This hope did not prove fallacious. Our passports were subscribed, 
and we oblaineu permission to drive, not tlirough, but round, the town; a per- 
mission which, in common sense, supposing the object to be the prevention of 
contagion, not the arrest and consequent inconvenience of individuals, should 
be granted to all travellers provided with the, necessary passports. We found 
the town strictly guarded by watchmen.* * * One of these watchmen un- 
dertook to carry a letter into the town for me, and we waited nearly an hour for 
the answer. The carriage was immediatel)^ surrounded by upwards of fifty per- 
sons from llinia-Szombath, who pressed upon us, to ask Whence we came, and 
whether there really were a cholera elsewhere ? They grumbled violently at the 
interdict laid upon their town, where they asserted that very few deaths had 
occurred, and those rao.stly of old peop^ and invalidsf of long standing. A 
swarm of Jews, who were detained liere, likewise crowded Jffiout us with ques- 
tions and lamentations. And so— supposing Uie existence bf contagion— this 
was the mode of preventing communication ! 1 

The consequence having been permitted to drive round the out- 
side of Rima-Szorabath,— for of course the hopr of close contact with 
the inhabitants did not appear upon \he passport— was a ten days* 
quarantine at Keresztur ; and the aOcouqt of this quarantine shall be. 
our last extract. The Lazarbtto, the locality of whicR was not ill 
chosen, had its dimensions aiid other lequisitea been equally weB 
^apted to the* purpose, was a* hut in a wooa; and here our author^ 
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found tttudetlt«y hk fellbw-travellers fVom the cUve of Agtelek, 
ahd an engineer^ already doiaiciliated, 

«Thisr femous aj^rtment consisted of one roow, a stable, and the hay -loft. 
Everything therein was ready arranged, so that I had no care to take for my 
own eata^htnent. Two benches, a stabk-4oar^ laid upon an old vinegar- 
cask, by way of table, composed the fnrrfitnre of our abode. Vastly compen- 
dious,. Bedsteads there were none ; in a hermitage of capacity so circumscrij;>ed 
they must have destroyed all symmetry! At oi^tfal% therefore, straw was 
spread upon the ground, andt onv cloaks official^ as bed-clothes. The table 
service, consisting of wooden trenchers and spoons, of rusty knives and forks, 
was elegantly disposed in one place. * # » 

** The Skidehts got their food from the village public-house ; the engineer 
cooked his own broth, and cultivated the parasite science as ably as though he 
had studied it in Luciau^ I, in virtue of my letters of recommendation, obtained 
» roy victuals from the* Judge of Puszta, upon reasonable terms, well dressed, and 
in such quantities, that I could daily give our guards a piece of meat with vege- 
tables, (Query, a bribe ?) and mend the wretched fore of my companions (the 
students); for when the poor-rich-young gentlemen did not shoot pigeons or 
other birds for themselves, they would have suffered no loss by exchanging 
meals with any ploughman. * * ♦ ♦ 

i* Wateh^ by three or four peasants, armed with pitchforks, who, 

day and night, kept up a Slavonico-Vestal blazing fire on the road near our hut. 
These guardians were, moreover, our servants, whom we might send every- 
where. We ourselves durst not enfeir the village, and were restricted to some 
hundrM i|>.oes in die wood„ (Here follows a blank, the motive for which it is 
no bHaTOllS of ours to conjecture,) * 

** Our society was presently increased by the accession of two 

countesses, to ?whom an coach-Jbouse — (more likely cart-shed or cow- 

house) was a$sigoed as their residence. Tlie situation of these ladies may be 
conceived withop^ fortfier explanation, and was far more irksome than ours.^^ 

Ludvigh aoeondil^gly does not explain the ladies* situation, even so 
far as to tell us wlbethei? tbeir servants (for wc conclude Hungarian 
countesses do not trav4 altogether uiiattended) were located in the 
coach-house with them, or in the stable,^ He thinks more ofhimself ; 
and we learn Umt line weather materially lightened the inconveniences 
to which hf8 apa hisinsd^congpanions weresubjected^ by allowing them 
to eat and play Ht cards, in the open air, where, moreover, many of the 
party ‘'slept , To this cireumstai)^ must it probably be ascribed, that 
such a stying of butnan beings together for the benefit of the general 
healefi^ produc^dihtie if any illpess^ and that the principal adventure 
of the quarantinCf'^onless a^^ *aO«» inter^ting be concealed 

from us under the above-in^i^ad waok>~was an attempt at bur- 
ghrjjr by one oliithe peasant guardf^ tbe anccm of which a bad dream 
or “nightmaf^ author’s preventadt 


— iiSrpfereif J^Mejmns mr i& Prme ISSS. Par le Mar- 

Paris. laSd. fivo; 

Taa g<»Vei1iinentof Prussis^^^ pr^soht monarch ascended the 
}ia» bM all hands 

to loiira |i!0n of such b^nfd^ to the in- 
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tereats of its aiibjecW of all classes, that it has become an^object of 
interest and curiosity to every Imiest im{uirer,. who with unbiassed 
mind and disregard of prejudices, seeks to ascertain the influence 
which the form of a government actually exercises upon the morals, 
the happiness, and the prosperity of the people submitted to its sway. 
•Rooking at it in this light, we have taken steps to supply the want of 
information which exists in this country on the subject, and hope to 
be^afele in an early number to furnish out readers with such an ac- 
count of the generd system and leading outlines of the Prussian ad- 
ministration, from a competent source, as will afford some assistance 
towards the resolution of the important problem which we have just 
mentioned. In the meantime, the little pamphlet before us,*the pro- 
duction of a distinguished French military writer, (the author of the 
best military history of Napoleon’s Russian expedition,) would of 
itself form a very good review-article, from which, hut for the reason 
we have mentioned, we might be tempted to transcribe rather largely. 
It contains the results of M. de Chamhray’s observations during a 
recent visit of six weeks to Prussia, three weeks of which were spent 
in Berlin, and the remainder in the journey to and from that capital. 
M. de Cliambray had spent several years in Prussia in his military 
capacity during the period of the French occupation, and this was the 
first visit he had paid to it since. His testimony is important, there- 
fore, as to the improvement which has taken place in the inteyal^ 
The topics on which the author touches in these Notes AoTJe- 
flexiohs” are — Roads — Posts — ^Diligences — Agriculture and^%fanu- 
factures — Improvement in the condition of thepeasantry — Monuments 
— Fortified places — New system of fortification — Strategical remarks — 
Finances — Military institutions'— Religion-Literature — Science and 
education — Government-»-Administration — Municipal organization of 
the commons and towns — Provincial states— Right of petitiori — General 
observations on the nature of the Prussian government. In a pam- 
jiblet of 60 pages, ratlier loosely printed, it cannot be expected that 
anything very profound could be said on subjects of such importance ; 
indeed they are ratlier tffl^ris than otherwise ; but the Remarks are 
. those of a sensible and observant traveller, who can give very ggod 
reasons for the opinimis which he expresses. We shSl notice very 
briefly some of the topics. 

Before the peace of there was feiit dne great road 

throughout the kingdom, that between Berlin and Magdeburgh, a 
distance of 30 leagues; the rest were scarcelyjpraeticable, and kept 
in the most detestable state. There are now a number of great roads 
communicating between the capital and various parts of the kingdom, 
kept in the best order, most of them at the expense of the govern- 
ment, and a few defrayed by the local authorities. In tlie towns and 
tillages through which these roads pass, the pavdment is generally in 
a very had state, the expense being paid by the municipal authorities, 
who are very independ^t, and, only repair 'them when it suits their 
convenience. The Posts are well served, and cost less than in Frjmce^ 
‘The DihgeHces travel day andm%h|, with pbst-ho/ses, and as quick ‘as 
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private carriages. Travellers are not molested by police surveillance ; 
M. de Chambray wais not required to produce bis passport more tlian 
once in the whole of his journey, during which he passed through 
five fortified places. Agriculture has been greatly improved both in 
its practice and results. Of Manufactures^ the increase and improve" 
ment have been quite prodigious.-^Elberfeld is cited as the most re- 
markable instance of this. In 1829 it contained 25,000 inhabitants, 
and its products were estimated at more than 5 millions sterling. 
The abolition of serfage^mong the peasantry (of which Mr. Russefs 
Tour in Germany gave so int^esting an account,) has done wonders in 
elevatiijg that class in society, improving their condition, and giving 
a great stimulus to the increase of population. Berlin has been 
increased prodigiously in size, — a new quarter has been recently built, 
not by the government as formerly, but entirely by private speculators. 
Monuments. — A new theatre, a museum of sculpture and painting, 
and a bronze pyramid in commemoration of the war of independence, 
have been lately added to the public buildings of the capital. Army . — 
The number may be estimated at 300,000 men, of whom 100,000 are 
troops of the line, 50,000 reserve, and 150,000 landwehr. 

Finances and Population . — The annual revenue raised by taxation 
and duties is £7,590,470 ; against which are the following charges, — 
interest of public debt and sinking fimdi £1,01 1,720, — pensions, indem-^ 
£483,900,— military establishment, fortresses, &:c, £3,374, 
104^^12^'^*^ list, judicial estkblishments, clergy, education, and all 
other &|)epses £2,120,092, out of which a reserve is annually made of 
^200,000. “ Such,” says M. de Chambray, are the miracles effected 
by order and economy in a country which war had overwhelmed with 
so many evils, and which had so many wounds to cicatrise,” 

The population of the eight provinces and the principality of Neuf- 
cliatel, according to the last census, was 12,780,173; the density was 
greatest in that of the Rhine, where it was 4,585 inhabitants to a square 
mile, and least in that of Posen, where it w^as only 1098. M, de C.’s 
remarks on the Prussian system of fortifications and military insti- 
tutions, we must pass over ; with the system of education and its fruits 
our readers have been made acquainted in the first article of our present . 
number; and all the other topics of his remarks on the general and 
municipal administrations, tlie provincial states, &c. will necessarily be 
developed in the course of the article for which we have prepared 
our refers. We. shall therefore confine ourselves to extracting the 
Marquis's ixuiduding, remarks on the m^utt of the Prussian government ^ 
wbiek are weS calculated to correct some of the prevalent notions 
entertained in this country as to the absolute and despotic character 
of the government. 

" Prussia may be teryied, I think, a popular monarchy, for there only exists 
in it a gltmmering of anstocracy. In such a state the king might make democraift 
tic concessions; but when a concession had been once made, either useful or 
prejudiced, the king could nof revoke it, without exposing the state to disturb- 
anoest; the people would defend by violence whatever had been consecrated by 
Ifiw, or cmtom, Be hastherdbrq^acted wisdy in notinstituting a general 
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assembly of representatives of provinces ; this would have changed nature 
of the government, and would have necessarily produced a struggle between* 
the democratic power which it represented, and the royal power. No one can 
foresee what rtiight have happened; but it is difficult to believe that the country 
would liavc; gained m prosperity, and we can scarcely venture to think that civil 
"it.d individual liberty, the most prec ious pf all, would have been more extended 
than It is at present. 

king appears to me. on the contrary, to have made a very prudent con- 
cession in establishing provincial assemblies, which are evidently well adapted 
to enlighten the government as to all that relates tothe interests of their respec- 
^ tive provinces, whjcli are so different in the Pri/ssian monarchy. Attention has 
also been paid in the formation of these assemblies to the state of society, and it 
will he seen that the Prussian monarch has adopted ll;e opinion of Montesquieu, 
who says (Esp. desLms, li^f. xi, ch. 0,) ‘ that in a state there are always persons 
distinguished by birth, by weidth, or by honours ; but that if they were con- 
loundcd among the people, and had only one voice like the ofhers, the common 
lilun ty would be their enslavement.' 

The epithet absolute is frequently applied to the king of Prussia; never- 
theless this monarch is in reality less absolute than the king and the ministry 
of hVance, and could, much less than them, venture on despotic measures. In 
I’lLuico, it IS true that, since 1814, the king and the ministry cannot govern 
unless they have a majority m the chambeis; but if they procure this majority 
by concessions and means of corruption, it is incredible to what lengths they 
might go, in defiance of the opinion and the real interests of the country; either 
by the ministers daring to infringe the law, with the certainty of obtaining a bill 
of indomnity, or by asking and obtaining laws^of an arbitrary nature, 
delegate to tliem despotic power. 1 

“ In Prussia, the king is not obliged to obtain the approbation of tfir cham- 
bers, because there are no chambers; but for that very reason he*is the more 
obliged to obtain the tacit approbation of the nation, and of all die civil and 
military functionaries occupying salaried or gratuitoiLS offices, which they owe 
to their merit as displayed in examinations,* or to the suffrages of their fellow- 
citizens. 

liberty exists dc facto in a country which possesses a militia constituted 
like that of the Prussian handrechr. 

It would he impossible for the king of Prussia, were he so disposed, to 
engage in a serious war decidedly reprobated by the nation; were he inclined to 
make as many illegal promotions in the army as we have seen instances of 
under certain representative governments, he could not do it; or if he were 
ready to bestow the first employments in tlieswiministration on the first comer, 
in deference to certain coteries, as has frequently been the case in Prance 
since 1814, such an act would be equally out of his power.** • 


* “ In Prussia, merit alone procures entrance into the public service ; appointmeiiU 
are only obtained after strict examination ; and if I had .-Ay observation to make on 
this head, I should say that the fault is in excess rather than in deficiency ; there is 
a /uri/ryof exaininatiousjif the phrase may be allowed.'* 
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DENMARK. 

The poet Oelilenscblatjer h^s abided another to the dramaticliteralnre of 
his country, in his Tordenskiold, a tragedy in hve acts, founded on the history 
of the celebrated Danish naval hero of that name, ('see F. Q. K. vol. vi. 
p. 70,)*^ts representation at the theatre royal, Copenhagen, has been crowned 
with unqualified success. The same distinguished writer has, since that, nearly 
completed another national drama, the subject oi* which is (^ueen Margaret, 
the Semiramis of the North, whose name it bears. 


Mr, Hertz, the distinguished author of the “ Oienganger-Porene,’’ in ivhicli 
he So admirably imitated the style of Baggesen, and of several successful 
dramatic effusions, is at this moment making the tour of JMiropc, on a stipend 
from the king of Denmark. A similar travelling stipend has been granted t{» 
Mr, Andersen, another youthful poet of great promise, already favourably 
known as the author of a ‘‘ Pedestrian Journey to Amager,’^ an extravaganza 
in Hofj^ian's manner, and of several other works, in verse and prose, evincing 
Jljtriginality of genius. 


The second volume of Professor Thiele’s ‘'Life and Works of Thorwaldsen,” 
with an accompanying volume of plates,"'' has just appeared. With this, as 
notified in the original prospectus, the work may he .said to he completed. 
Tt is, however, the author’s intention to collect materials for a continuation ol 
it, which he purposes publishing, either in occasional numbers, or, event nally, 
in a separate volume. 


Professor Molbech, one of the librarians of the great Royal Library of Co- 
penhagen, has just published a new Dktionary of the Danish Language y m 
vols. large octavo. 


Professor Molbech’s Lyric Antliology of Danisli and Norwegian Poets,’' 
lately published in two vols., embraces the lyrical productions of poets from 
the middle of the Idth century; those of later authors will be published after- 
wards. The selection does credit to Professor IVtolbech’s taste and judgincni, 
and the prefixed biogrii^ihical notices serve to increase our interest in the lives 
and productions of their authors. 


The Royal Society of 'Northern Antiqnarm of Copenhagen. This society, 
which numbers amongst its members many of the most distinguished literal y 
characters of Furope, was instituted about nine years ago, under ifie imme- 
diate patronage of the king, and ever since its foundation has hern iinintei- 
ruptedly oecupied in rescarciies and enterprises, the resulis of which promise 
to prove of the liighest interest and importance. Resides editing a complete 
- ^ - - * - 

* The first volume was reviewed incur tenth volume, page W, 
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new series of the Tcelandic Sa^as in three distinct and slmnltaneous editions, 
(one containing; the ong;inal Icelandic text purged of the errors? whicli defornn 
tlie elder issue, the other translations respectiiely into Latin and Danish,) the 
society has engaged to d( fny the expenses of a work to be entitled The 
Historical Monuments oi Oreeidand,” which is intended to comprise an ac- 
' ’ount ot the discovery of America, h^ adventurers from that country, at a 
date antecedent by nearly five centurid's to the era of Columbus. Important 
hovi^exer, as this work, when completed, and it is in a forwartl state of pre- 
paration, must prove to the hterarv world at large, there is another in con- 
lemplution by the same society, wliich seems peciiliarly calculated* to interest 
Englishmen — the puhlicanon (in Icelandic ami English) of all these portions 
of the old Jcelaitdic Sagas which illustrate the eaily liistory of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. When it is remembered how intimate was the ccmneciion 
in the remote ages of whitfli these records treat, between these kingdoms and 
“ the North, — that the Scandinavian V'^ikingr established at vaiious points of 
them a dominion of no brief duration, — and that some portfons of the British 
territoiy, the Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides, and Man islands, were actually 
Norw'egian colonies, and during several centuries after their first settlement 
tnhutary to tlie Norwegian kings, the value of such a work, resting on the 
autlionty of manusciipts, whose authority is unimpeachable, can scarcely fail 
to be apfiieciritcd. As its completion meanwhile must necessarily be attended 
vvitli considerable expense, it is understood to be the intention of the gentle- 
men who have undertaken the charge of preparing it for the press, to solicit, 
through the medium of a prospectus, the .support of the British literary 
public; and it is to be lioped, indeed it can scarcely admit of doubt, ^lat they 
will receive that encouragement, — particularly at the hands of our vailpu^l^- 
rary associations, — to wliu h an undertaking* so essentially British, i^?r M- 
(liiig fan to supply what has lung heen fell to be a desideratum in ow litera- 
ture, Mvould seem to have so just a claim. The society hf Northern 
Antiquaiies, at its last meeting, adopted the resolution of publishing, for the 
coiivenieuce of its English members, an annual abstract in that language of 
its proceedings. The first number will appear early in the ensuing spring. 


A Voyage to the Eanl Coast of Greenland, by Captain Lieutenant Graah, 
oi the Danish Iloyal Navy, in 1 vol. 4to, withfi colouied plates and a map of 
(Ircc idand. In this work Captain Graah has given an account of the expe- 
dition pel formed by him in the years 1828 — 31, by command of the Danish 
govermiieiit, with the view of discovering some traces of the lost Tcelandic 
''colony, supposed by many to have been located on the east coast of Green- 
land. This expedition was in several points «f view highly important, tending 
us it did to the solution of a curious historical problem, and entitles both 
the government Avliich projected, and the individual who performed it, to the 
highest praise. The results of Captain Graah^s expedition may he stated in 
a few words. He found no trace whatever of Europ&m colonization any 
where along the east coast, thougli he penetrated to a4ngher northern latitude 
than that under which the vanished colony, if ever located there at all, must 
have been situated. Though, however, he may thus be said to have failed in 
the principal object of the expedition, his imriative is not on that account the 
les.s interesting. In removing the doubts that hitherto prevailed upon 
this subject ; in determining by personal examination as well as sound 
aigumont, that the East Bys^d^ as it was called, (the site of the vanished 
colony), lay, not on the East, but on the Weal coast of Greeijand, having 
been named East only in reference to another Bygd (or inhabited dis- 
trict) further Wej^; in exploring an extensive tr-ac^ of coas^ never iiefore 
visited by Europeans, reaching from tJape Farewell, the southcrmiiost point 

L L 2 
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of Greenland, as far north as Jatitude G5| ; and in furnishing a map of this coast^ 
» as well as a corrected one of the West Coast, Capr. G. has rendered an essential 
service to science. The work comprises — 1st. An introduction, giving an ac- 
count of the settlement of Greenland by the Icelanders, and a sketch of the 
History of the Colony up to the period of its supposed destruction by the 
Skrcllings or Esquimaux, as well ns notices of the various attempts that har., 
been made, from the time of King Frederic II, to the present, to reacli the 
east coast, and re-discover the colony, or at least its site. 2d. The personviU.iar- 
rativc of the expedition, comprising an account of a race of natives whom he 
met with on the Hfeast differing in many points from the west 

Greenlanders, with a description of their manners, religion, mode of life, dkc. 
3d. Five appendices, of which the first is devoted to a dissertation on the subject 
of the tPue site of the East Bygdf and a critical examination of the vanuus 
passages in the old Icelandic chronicles in which "mention of it occurs — the 
others containing zoological, botanical, meteorological, and other scientific 
observations. A translation of this work, which may be regarded as no un- 
worthy companion to the narratives of the various expeditions of our 
own distinguished navigators to the Polar seas, and particularly to that of 
Scoresby, has been made by an English gentleman, formerly a member of one 
of our universities, at present resident in Copenhagen, and, we uiidersland, 
will shortly make its appearance in London. 


Dr. David, Professor of Political Economy in the university of Copenhagen, 
and Mr. Mariboc, arc engaged in translating Miss Martineau's ‘^Illustrations 
of Poli^cal Economy,” with notes. 

A nc^^eripdical has been lately started at Copenhagen, entitled Mauncdsh tfi 
for Literatur^ (Monthly Review of Literature,) which professes to review all 
works of any note published in Denmark, and occasionally foreign ones also. 
It is conducted by a society consisting of Mr. Oersted, and some other 
professors of the university. Proi’essor Rusk^s English Grammar has lately 
been reviewed in it by Mj> Mariboe. * 


FRANCE. 

< 

A Society has been established in Paris, for the publication of original 
documents relative to the history of France, in which some of the most 
distinguished Ifterati and members of the administration have taken part. 
The expenses of th^ society are defrayed by an annual subscription of 30 
francs from each member. Besides the historical documents, a periodical 
w'ork forms part of the^jslan, in which the proceedings of the society will br 
detailed. In the list of the founders of this society the following names are 
included, MM. Guizot, Thiers, Baron Pasquier, Dc Barante, Comte Mole, 
Champollion-Figeac, T.etroiine, Marquis de Fdrtia d^Urban, Mignet, llay- 
nouaid, Crapelet, Vitet, 


M., Saiilt-Mafc Girartlm ha.^ been delivering a course of lectures during tlie 
summer, at the Sorbonne, on the History of Germany. M. Saint-Marc Ginir* 
drn.hifs since set out oit a tour through ^Germany, Ibr the purpose of studying 
her schooi-sy stern, now proposed as a model to Europe. 
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M.Rcvcil, whose i:huriuiii;j; senes of outline enpravjuf^s of the iincsL pictures 
ol all the schools has been so successful, is now pubinblmi^ illuStrutkJns of the, 
works of Lord Bj?ron. 'The same artist has also nearly finished his collec- 
tion ol the tvorks of Flaxman,^ in outline, which has been some time in 
progress. 

A weekly Journal was commenced at Paris in May last, under the title of 
IJ htL^ 'Uutf Journal da* Acadim ICS ct Socictes Scienlifiqiies de la France ct dc 
rKt, ranger, the object of which is to give an account of the proceedings of 
the diffeient learned and scientific societies oj^ KiA-ope, with analyses and ex- 
tracts of the vagous papers and memoirs communicated to them. 

The new edition of Ijcbeau’s Ilistoire du Bus ErnpirCf with large Jtdditions 
liy the late M. de Saint jVfartin, resulting from a collation of the oriental with 
the Kuropean liistoiians, and which had proceeded as far as the 13th volume, 
will be completed by another youthful orientalist, M. Brosset, who has just 
published the 14-th volume. The 15th will appear very shortly. 

M. I )ulaure, the veteran authorof the popular ‘Riistory of Paris, *’and“Sketches 
of the French Revolution,*^ is about to publish a sequel to the latter work, 
entitled Histotre dc la Revolution Fram^aisc depuis UM4! jusqu'eu 1831.*’ It 
will form from four to six vols. 8v(). embellished with plates, and be published 
111 livraisoiis, 1 to a volume, one of which will appear every fortnight. It is 
perhaps needless to say that M. Didaure writes in the spirit of republicanism, 
or, as lie himself expresses it, “ avec toute la franchise et I’hardicsse^e I’ecri- 
\ ain independant.” • 

Another historical work, apparently conceived in a similar ^spinr, is also 
aiinouncid for publication in livraisons under the title of Paris Revolution- 
nairvy^ by a society of republicans, the names of nearly 80 of whom are given 
in the piospectus, but include few of any distinction, except Buonarotti, the 
\ derail conventionalist, who has recently been thrown into prison ; Carrel, the 
editor of the National; Marrast and Cavaignac, the editors of the 'Iribwie, 
x%lioare now in prison, and Alexander Dumas. The following passages in 
the prospectus leave no doubt of the principles of its projectors. 

Paris est la ville forte de la liberty ; elle y a son armee, ses arsenaux, ses 
rhiimps de bataille; I’aris est sa ville sainte,‘'sa Jerusalem ; la son temple ct 
^U's lieux on la liberte, etoulTee par les rois, est rcssuscitee le troisihme jqur ; 

l.'t ses apotres et ses martyrs Si Jamais la reconnaissance des nations 

( li ve line statue ii la grande cite, .... eile’tiendra dans sa main Ic flambeau 
qui eclaiie et enflamine TEurope, la pique, arrae populaire, surmontee du 
bonnet dc la liberte; elle aura pour piedestal des debris de trbne, Ics paves de 
nos places publiques, ct le drapeau tricolore servira de ceinture a ses larges 
flancs. C*cst r<Bil fixe sur ceite image que nous voulons peindre Paris, . . . 


Dr. Boue, the celebrated geologist, is about to publish a general Bihhograpl^ 
of the Sciences of a eulogy f Miner alogy^ and PaUmitologyy a work on vyhicli le 
has been employed for many years. It will not only serve as a 
printed works on these subjects, with frequent notes/ but also carefully lecor 
the reprints, translations, extracts of criticisms on memoirs and works in all 
languages. Dr. Boue has made an appeal both to his countrymen and to 
men of science in other countries for assistance and information in ms re- 
searches relative V) books and rare tracts, or in other way,— assistance 
which he will gratefully acknowIedg«?. 
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A work on the comparative study of fifteen of the principal languages of 
JBurope^ considered in their connection with each other and with the Sans- 
crit, by M. EickhofF, librarian to the Queen of France, will shortly appear, 
in one vol. 8vo. < 


The royal palace of Versailles is about to be appropriated to the purpostt> 
of a National Museum, containing a complete collection of paintings and 
sculptures illustrative of the history of the arts in France, and the glo^lt^i of 
her military achievements. 


M. Capehgue has recently returned from a literary toui through Spain, 
during \vhich he has been examining the archives of the principal towns, aa 
well as those of the capita], for materials to coinpiQ',e the work on the History 
of the League, on which he has been so long engaged. Among the documents 
to which he obttrlned access was the correspondence of Philip 11. with the 
Leaguers. 

Another work by the same author is about to appear, entitled Jacques IL a 
Saini Germain, 


As a subject of comparison with the numbers of the English clergy given 
in p. 344 of number, we give a similar list of the French clergy, as they 
appear by a late return: — Archbishops 11; Bisliups Ob; Vicars-Oeneral 174; 
Canons 660; Curates of the first class 707; of tlie second class ^^534 ; 
dcHservam Si6,776; Vicars 6184; Chapter of 8t. Denis ‘il; singers and choris- 
tei^^ibursars and seminarists 3500: total 40,7 P3. The funds allotted to 
amount to 33,918,000 fr. ( 11,356,7 'JO,) exclusive of revenues 
arising subscriptions, rents, and oblations of the faithful, indemnities and 
allocations by the departments and commons, and occasional aids. 


M. Thiers, minister of commerce and of public works, has been elected a 
member of the French Academy in the room of M, Lay a, deceased. 


The Academy of Mural and Political Sciences of tlic Institute has elected 
as acadcmiciens libres, rlie Due de Broglie, MM. Feuillet, Carnot, Benoiston 
de Chateauiieuf, and Blondeau. 


Among the subjects lately proposed fur prr/c essays by the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences of the Institute, are the three following. 

1. To ascertain, from actual facts, what are the elements that compose, in 
Paris, or any other great city, that part of the population forming a class, 
dangerous from its v^ces, its ignorance and its misery. To point out the 
means that may be employed by government, by persons in opulent or easy 
circumstances, or by intenigent and industrious individuals among the working 
classes, for bettering the condition of this depraved and unfortunate class." 

what utility is imprisonment of the person, in civil or commercial 
affairs?" The question to be examined in its connection with public morals, 
with the interests of commerce, and with those of society and families. 

3. “ When a nation proposes to establish free trade, or to modify its 
custom'housa laws, what are the facts which it should take into consideration 
for conciliating, iu the most ei^uitable manner, the interests of national pio- 
ducers, and those <>f the mass of consumers ?^^ 

XhC^7roposal of sucli t|ne8tions, by a l^ody holding so exalted a place among 
the lights of European civilization, — is an indication that cannot be misuken 
of the progress of rational and humanizing doclrincs. 
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a^Ni (,Roi.OGY.' — M. 8. F. Schocll, publicist and historian, wlio died Auf;. 6tli 
of an apoplectic attack, was born in 17Gt) at Saarbriick, tliei* tbe*capital of 
an independent C/crtnan principality on the frontiers of France. He studiefl 
at the univerhjty ot Strasburgh, which was at that time much resorted to by 
ioici^iiei's Iroin the north ol Fa^'ope, attracted by the reputation of its pro- 
Icssors. Diider them M. bchoell made rapid and remarkable pros;! ess. His 
Oinet attention was devoted lo jurisprdftdence, the law of nations, and history, 
and l^e adopted the bar as his profession, in which he gave promise of distinc- 
tion, \Vhen the revolution broke out, the estimation in which ho was held 
pointed liim out for tne choice of the Alsatians, on thefirst formation of adeparte- 
inental asscnibly. On the destruction «)f th^ monarchy in 179‘2, having made 
hiiiisell obnu\io«s to the government of the day by his moderate opinions, he 
was obliged to ijuit France, and took refuge in Switzerland with many of his 
colleagues. He then fix^jd himself at JBasle, and undertook the clfarge of a 
printing esLahlishment there, belonging to a bookseller at Berlin, and which pro- 
duced many excellent editions. Afterwards he removed tii Faris, and formed 
a bookselling house there, which published, among several other valu- 
able hooks, the numerous works of Baron Humboldt, connected with his travels 
in Spanish America. 

<Jn the restoration of the Bourbons in 1B14, M. Schoell rehnquisbed busi- 
ness, and entered into the diplomatic service of Prussia, of which his native 
counii y formed one of the new aciiuisitions. Having travelled over great part 
of Kurope, he spoke the principal modern languages, and was thoroughly 
versed in the ancient. In all tliut concerned the political relations of states 
with each other he was perfectly versed. Ln his application to study he was 
unceasing, and only gave up one occupation in order to betake hur^elf, with 
[lerhaps fresh aidour, to another. With silch qualifications his disiingi/jfked 
success in Ins new career w»as certain. .After having been sej^al years 
engj,igcd in this manner, he obtained permission to letire. • 

Dming his intervals of leisure he had occupied himself in the collection of 
uuiteiials fur a History of Modern Europe; in order to ascertain the state 
of public opinion witli regard to such a work, he it ade it the subject of a 
course of gratuitous lorturos, addressed to young inci intended for public 
affairs; tins course he delivered during four winters in Berlin, in the J’’icnch 
language, and it was attended by some of the most distinguished men of all 
professions. Encouraged by the favorable opinion of such an auditory, he 
dctcriniiK'd on publishing his work, and with this view returned to Pans in 
IBliO. The Cours d'Histoire des Ktats E.uropccn$ was immediately com- 
r inenced, and M. Schocll employed himself in carrying on the publication, which 
had proceeded as far as the B8th volum^, when his labours were suiidenly 
terminated by death. The social qualities of M. Schoell were not less re- 
markable than his gr.^at learning. Of an amiable and o|pliging temper, he 
was beloved by all who knew him. 

Our space will only allow ns to enumerate his principal works. 

1. IlisLoire Abregee de la LitlTirature Grecque Profane, tid edit. B vols. Svo. 
lB23-'25. 

'J. llistoire Abregee ile la Litterriture Homaine. 4 vols. Bvo. 1815, 

8. Pieces Officielles sur les Evenemens qui sesonl pusses depuis quelques an- 
nees, 9 vols. Bvo 18 14-1 G. 

t. Congres de Vienne. Recueil de Pieces OfTicielles relatives a cette As- 
sernblce, 6 vols. 8vo. 181G-18. 

5. Cours dTlistoire desEtats Europlens, depuis le boulcvcrsementderEiiipire 
Ilomain d’Occideritjusqu’eu 1789, 48 vols* 8vo. • 

The portion of this work which remained to be published at the time of 
his death’ was entirely prejKired, and no itfterruption has tafcert place 
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in its publication. It includes a revised edition of liis llistolie abicgt c 
dej Traces de Paix, depuis la paix de VVestphalic, first publislied in lo 
vols. 8vo. 181 T- Id. 

6. Tableau des Peoples qui habitent I’Kurop?, Ovo. 2d. edit. 1812. 

7. Koch’s Tableau des Itevolutions dc TEur/pe, continued to the Restoration 
of the Bourbons^ 3 vols. Bvo. last edit. 1833. 


A History of the Progress of European Civilization, by M. Ro^ux- 
Ferrand, has just commenced, and will be completed in 6 vols. 8vo. 

Baron Degerando, the well-khown philosopher and philanthropist, is now 
on a tour through Germany for the purpose of inquiring intiy the state of the 
hospital^ prisons, &c. 


The Emperor of Russia has presented to the French Institute (Academic 
des Sciences,) a complete collection of the minerals found in Russia. The 
section of mineralogy, along with M. Arago, the secretary^ has been en- 
trusted with preparing a report on these specimens. 

Captain Laplace has recently published the first volume of his 
rotma the World hy the India and China Seas, on board the Sloop of War the 
FavouritCj during the years 1830, 1831, aiid 1832. This is iho joarlh voyage 
round the world undertaken and executed by the French government during 
the restoration. The first was that under the oiders of Cnpt. Freycinet, in 
the Uranie and PhysiciennCf which lasted from 1817 to 1820. The second, 
under Cd^t. Duperrey, in the CoguiliCf from 1822 to J825. The third, under 
Capf. Dumont d’Urville, in the JktrolabCf from 1826 to 1829. 

Capt.4f..place sailed from Toulon on the 30t!i of December, 1829. liis 
first volume contains the narrative of his course up to his casting anchor at 
Macao on the 19th of November, 1830. The points at which he touched and 
remained for some time were, the island of Gor^c, on the coast of Afiica, the 
island of Bourbon, the Isle of France, Mah(^, Pondicherry, Madras, Mazuli- 
patnam, Yaiiaon, Sincapore and Manilla. 

The mo^e of "publication of these diflereiH voyages, it is mucli to be re- 
gretted, places the information which they contain almost entirely out of ih(* 
reach of the general reader. Each of them, in imitation of the plan ailoptcd 
by Baron Humboldt for his South American Travels, is divided into si\ or 
eight portions, entitled Personal Narrative (Relation hisiorique) — Botany (w lUi 
one Of two subdivisions) — Zoology, Entomology, Hydrography, Ailas^ l^c. tS(. 
The consequence is, that, like M. tie Humboldt’s own work, not one of these 
four voyages is vet completely finislied, although Freycinet’s began to appear 
in 1825, and Duperrey’s in 1827, An advantageous change, however, has 
been made in the size of the two last, from the cumbious quarto and folio to 
the large octavo; the narrative of Cape. d’Urville is nearly finished (in 5 
vols), and we apprehend Uiut Capt. Laplace’s will be completed in a second 
volume. 


GERMANY. 

A new edition of Calvin’s commentary on the New Testament, carefully 
reprinted from the Amsterdam edition, under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor* Tooluck, and comj^rised in 7 vols. 8vo. is now in the course of oubli- 
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catjon at Beriin. I he lirsL tour volumes Iiavealicudy appeared; the 6lh atitl 
6th will 1)0 published in iMovemhei, and the 7th and last,*iiicluliin^ si ve 4 y 
complete LiidcN, in January next. 


Wc have seen much connncMidation bestowed in the French and German 
.journals, on a school of commerce lately established in Leipzig;, and which 
seems to be under the best regulations. As English parents arc often anxious 
ti^lftve their children educated in Germany, we should be inclined to recom- 
mend this school, as eminently adapted to meet their views. 

, • 

"pic King of, Prussia has purchased the valuable collection of Etruscan 
antiquities belonging to the celebrated archeologist, Dorow, and which was 
principally formed by bis personal lesearches in the ancient Etrffria. The 
liberality displayed by tTie Prussian government in the acquisition of sucli 
remains of ancient art as might otherwise be dispersed an^l lost to the public, 
cannot be too highly applauded. 


The university of Berlin during the last summer was attended hy 183!2 
regular students, besides 5 or 600 attending particular courses. I'lieie were 
also about 50 young men from .Switzerland, students of theology. The repu- 
tation of Schleiermacher and Neander in this branch attracts gieat numbers. 
'Ihc total number of professors was 90, besides 43 private masters or teachers, 
making u total of 133 employed in instruction. 

• 

Dr. K. Schmid, Professor of Law at Jeiii^ has recently commenced an e^Ltion 
of the Laws of the Anglo-Saxon'^, in the original text, with a German trans- 
lation, and a commentary. 'J'hc lirst volume, containing the textWiid trans- 
latitiii in parallel columns, in large 8vo., has just been published by Brockhaus 
of l.eipzig. In a copious introduction of 80 pages, the learned editor discusses 
the following subjects : 1. The original inhabitants of Britain. 9. The sources 
of British history. 3. The Welsh laws. 4. The sources of Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory. o. Die Saxons and Angles before the invasion of Britain. 6. The 
leading traits of the .4.ngIo-Saxoii constitution. 7. The laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 8. The various editions and MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon law's. 


A lithographic copy of Holbein^s Dance of Death, with an explanatory text, 
in small 8vo. has been jiubhshed last year at Munich, hy an artist named 
Sclilotthauer. Of all the copies that havejjeen made of these famous designs, 
cilhcr in copper-plate or wood, the one now before us presents the most faitli- 
tul and accurate fac-bi»nile of the original, an advantage Sor which it is in- 
debted to tlie possession of a set of the original proof-impressions ; whereas 
Hollar, the cngruvei of the coppcr-plate set published ii? England, had only the 
bad and incomplete edition of Cologne (J555) to work from. The Germans 
continue to regard Holbein as the original inventor of these singular conceptions, 
but we believe that our great antiquary and judge in sucli matters, Mr. Douce, 
IS about to publish a work on the subject, which will set at rest the qucscion 
of original invention, and prove that Holbein had really no claim to it. 


In the Deutschcr Musen Almanack for 1834, which has just made its ap- 
pearance, we find a new poetical productfon of his Baviyian Majesty. 
Kings so seldom appear before the world in the capacity of authors, that 
their efforts in th;s way arouse the attention of reEqJers, who uaturaHy expect 
or^hing out of the usual couile from such a quarter. Genius, how- 
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ever, that divine spark wdiicli oftcner illumes the cottage than the palace, 
\\ill in v^in K/e looked fur in the present poem of his Majesty, who 
merely makes it the vehicle of his apprehensions, lest the excitement produced 
by the last French revolution should leave no/hing standing in Europe. Our 
readers who share our curiosity will, we hopi?; not he displeased with the fol- 
lowing attempt to make the royal muse speak English. 

Europe at the Commencement of 1830. 

Freer now, and happier far than ever, 

Renovated youth the nations show ; 

After many a jf^earb conflicting fever 
Ruin^s sweeping stream has ceased to flow. 

But, alas ! Pandora’s lid up-starting. 

Forth the secret, brewing evil flies ; a 
Each will have — that pledge to all imparting — 

Hi8*.owii lov’d fancy; none that suit denies. 

Vertigo has now the nations taken, 

Forward in the gulf impelled along ; 

O’er the rocks of passion rudely shaken, 

Vain the sliip unscath’d can voyage long. 

Even the strongest — Albion’s pillars- — tremble ; 

What on earth that’s stable now is left ^ 

Reason overwhelmed would vain dissemble : 

Of all stay the universe is reft. 

Tongue-confusion every where arises, 

As of old at building Babel’s tower ; 

Holiest ties the multitude despises, 

Driven impetuous by the tempest’s power. 

From all hearts, alas i hath God departed, 

And each man erects himself his God ; 

On the aspects of the pious-hearted 
Paleness sits ; the mocker is abroad ! 

Like old Saturn on his children feeding, 

So doth Revolution with the brood 
From her teeming fniitfulness proceeding , 

Thrones — both old and new — alike her food. 

Now with blindness are mankind o’eitaken, 

Hist’ry the same lesson still unveils ; 

Never upon them will day awaken, 

Even their own expcflence on them fails. 

l^ud ;uid gentle means are now a fable, 

Reason’s the only arbiter and guide ; 

Only st/^rn resolve for help is able ; 

She alone our rescue can provide. 

Dr. Berghaus, of Gotha, is now engaged in publishing a set of large maps 
of the different quarters of the globe, excepting Europe, with an illustrative 
text, Jii quarto, drawn up from the diligent study and comparison of the best 
geographical works. The first part, containing Asia, has recently appeared. 

An Introduction to Mythology, viewed in connection with Natural History, 
is preparing fdt publication by Dr, Schweigger, of Halle, 
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TIOLLANJ). 

Sicreolme printing. Aii official rcjiort in Dutch and I’rcnch (with a copy of/ 
vvhicli we have been favoiirf'd,) fcas been recently piiblislicd at the Hague, 

Baion Van Westreenen van 'rieflaiKlt, containing the results of an inquiry 
by order of llie Dutch (Joverinnent^j’clativo to the first invention arui''^jjr ..t 
aiu'ient use of Stereotype pnnling. This report establishes by irrefragable f S. 
doi’i fluents aTul impressions of several of the plates wdiich are still in existence, 
that Holland is justly entitled to the honour of the invention, and tlmi it was 
carried by the lirst inventor to the same degree of perfection which it attained a 
lull century a%rwards by Pierre Didot, at Paris. The person whose claims to 
the invention, as well as the invention itself, have been so imaccountably allowed 
to droj) into oblivion, was the llev. John Miillor, Minister of the fflrman Ke- 
fonned Church at Leyden, at the end of the 17tli and the beginning of the 
18th eentnry, and who died there in 1710. He first of all adopted the plan, 
after the pages were eoni])osed in the usual manner and carefully corrected, of * 
soldoring them together; hut afterwards, as clearly appears, he had plates east 
from a plaster»of-])aris, or metal mould, in the same manner as is practised at 
the present day. Between 1701, when, with the assistance of his son, he pub- 
lished a small Dutch Prayer b(*ok, and 1710, the year of his death, he produced 
the following editions printed in this manner, — 1. The Si/rinc and iMin JSiew 
'lt\d{iwcnf and Lv.ucon, of Leusden and Schaaf; 2. A Dutch B/6/r, in dto. ; 

3. Anothor in folio; 4. An English Biblty in folio; 5. A Greek New Tesla- 
f/icnl, in 12mo. Of these the Syriac Testament alone appeared during his life 
liine (in 1 70S and 1700); the otJiers successively after his doathf The 4to 
Dutch Bible appeared in 1711, and fresl^impressions were taken off in JJL"), 
172;*, 1782, 1775, and 1785, always with a new title. The small (Ircek Tes- 
tament first anpoared in 1710, and successive, imjiressions were madf^of it up to 
1785. 'fhe folio Dutch Bible first appeared in 1718, and a setioiid impression 
in 1785. Of the Eui^lish Bible in folio, Baron Van Tiellandt has been unable 
to trace any copy, hut supposes it to be the one noticed in the list of English 
Bibles, as jirinted in 1715, without any indication of the place where, or the 
])rinl,i'r liy whom it was printed. 

It is a circumstance not a little remarkable, and which reflects little honour on 
the eountrv W'here this invention lirst saw the light (the inventor hiinsolf, he it 
rc inembeved, was a German^) that although there w’ere Dutch printers associated 
in tile publication of those editions (the Luchtmanns of Lej^den), who must 
hare been perfectly a ware of the nature of it from the plates being in their hands, 
no attempt was made either by them or any one else, to apply it to otheii works, 
and tlial the invention itself was allowed drop into oblivion. 


ITALY. 

PnoCErni NC. from one who was bimself so distinguished a professor of the art, 
Longhi’s “ Theory of Engraving’' {Tcorka della Calcogrqfia) deserves particu- 
lar notice. Tins is only the first volume of a a^mprehensive treatise on 
engraving, consisting partly of discourses delivered at the Institute of Arts 
at Milan: and treats of the following inatta-s, viz, the importance and ad- 
vantages ol' engraving — the origin and progress of the art— it*s technical and 
other dilhculties— outline and drawing, &c. In sijeaking of the prepress and 
various styles the art, the authftr has given us many valuable and interesi- 
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ing critical^ opinions relative to tlie woiks of Ins proileccssois and contcinpo- 
ipries. Incomplete as this treatise is likely to remain, tivviiifr, to l^on^ln’s 
liaviijg made but little progress with the second volninc, uhich was to have 
been devoted to the practice of the art, tlie jfortion whicli has appeared may 
he studied with profit both by artists and cnlectors. Besides this more im- 
portant production of his pen, Longin, wrote several shorter essays and dis- 
courses on various subjects of art; and also a biography of Michael Aiiizelo, 
in Bettoni^s jRflccu//rt di LX IJomini Illustri, for wlncli work lie engra\eft the 
portraits of that artist and Enrico Dandolo. The engravings of J^onghi aie 
distinguished 'by accuracy of drawing and fidelity of sentiment. Ever true to 
Ins original, he assumed its character with the facility of a Proteus, whether 
lie undertook to express Correggio’s sweetness and dciicacy, oV tlie iiiasculine 
energy ofrBuonarotii. Ilis plate of liaphael’s Sposaltzio may be ranked as 
Ins cheJ^Vo^uvrCy reflecting as it does all the admirable fjualitics of the original 
ill the most felicitous manner. His latest and most arduous iindei taking — 
that which would liave exhibited his powers more strikingly, pcihaps, tlian any 
ol his previous performances — The Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, deaili 
prevented him From completing. Although he can hardly he said to have been 
cut olF prematurely, his vigorous constitution promised a longer life; mn* did 
he receive mucli warning of his fate, being suddenly earned ott’, after a veiy 
short illness, on the 2d of January, 1831, in the sixly-lifth year of his age. 

Saverio Cavalleri, a young artist of Palermo, distmguisiied for his ahilitv in 
engraving architectural subjects, has been employed by the Duke of Scitadi- 
falco in tA?o works, now preparing, illustrative of the architet'iural niomi- 
menfrs of Sicily. One of them, naiucly, that which tieats of the “ Antiipntii s 
of Selimn^tiurn,’' is already in the press, and contains twciity*flve engravings 
by (.’avalleh, after drawings by himself. He has likewise fniislicd twenty pl:,ites 
for the second public'alion, which is on tlie “ Autif]uitics of Sicily” gcneialiv. 
These represent the Cathedral of Monreale, and other ecclesiastical siinctuics, 
and w'dl be accompanied by an arclueologicul dlssertaium (by the Duke oi' 
Serradifalco) on the religious buildings of Sicily during the time of tlie Nor- 
mans. 


A prospectus has been put into our bands of “ A Comparative Crammai of 
Ancient and Modern Greek, by Professor E. .foamudes \'alis, to he pnhh; lied 
by subscription at Fiorencc. The author has ascertained, hy long txpei lenee, 
that a* thorough knowledge of thi| noble language is best acijuired by com- 
bining the study of its ancient and modern forms; and he will endeavour pai- 
ticularly to confute* the erroneous notion of’ the dissimilaniy of pionunriaiion 
between the two, From what has been mentioned to us lespectmg the author, 
we are induced to recevumend his work as well deseiving the cncouragemciii 
of our learned countrymen^ 


A monument is about to be erected at Milan to the memory of Barnaba 
Oriani, the mathematician and astronomer, who merits tlic resjiect and giati- 
tude of the world hy his spientific labours, and by the gift he lias made of all 
liis properly for promoting the advancement of science. 


Manzoni. — ^^’ he following interesting particulars relative to this distin- 
guished author we find in an article m the German journal the Leipzig 
Blatter fiir TMerarmhe Ualtr/ialtungf wriften by Professor Cl^harles do Witte. 
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On tlio day after iny arvivol at Milan at the end of October, 1831, T went 
^to call upon the persons to whom 1 had letters of introduction, amon^ whoin 
was IVlanzoiii ; 1 liad a very slroiiir wish to become acquainted with this great 
poet, b\it as my friends iuforme4 uu- that he was exceedingly averse to form any 
)iew a('(|uaintance, theu' uas littfe prospect of this wish being gratified, I W'as 
not at ail disap])ointcd, liu'retore, on falling to deliver my letter, at being told 
tliat he was in tin* cuunlr> . at some miles’ distance from the eapital, 1 had 
al'K»^ letter for the young Marquis Massimo d’Azc?glio, who had not long before 
married the daughter of Manzoni, and is a great amateur of landscape-painting. 

I wamt to deliver my letter, and 1 was much plqjise^ Avilh the Marquis’s benevolent 
countenance, and his modest and engaging manners. 1 found that he was tlio 
painter of 7V/c iVaundcd CrnsaJer^ a picture Avhich 1 had been admiring a day 
or two before in the saloons of tin* Academy exhibition, recently clo^, without 
being able to learn the iiftnic of the artist; lie also enabled me io^sce several 
other jiictnros of liis, distributed in private collections at Milan, among which 
I may mention, as Avell deserving notice, The Battle of LVgnano, a Corroccio^ • 
and 1%: Six Combatants. 

'‘M, d’Azeglio also gave mo some information about the habits and occupa' 
tions of his father-in-law, which, as I had theu no hope of seeing him, were 
doubly valn^e to me. 

‘‘ 'I’ho following morning 1 was agreeably surprised at receiving an invitation 
from file Manpiis to accompany him on a visit to his father-in-law at his country 
seat, called Brnsaiio or IJmsa. On our arrival there, I was left for some time 
alone with the mother of Manzoni, and daughter of Beccaria, a venerable old 
lady, w'ilh liair as white as snow'. Manzoni himseli’ is a thin man^ of middle 
stature, Avilh hollow^ checks, loose and curlv hair, and A^'andcring eyes. On Ins 
entrance he saluted mu Avith an air of siiyness, and invited me to ofler liis 
muth(>r my arm and lead lier to the dining-room. At the table I h;^ an oppor- 
tnihty of becoming acquainted Avith the poet. , f 

i had frequently heard of the extreme modesty Avith Avhich he constantly 
deeliiK'd all compliineiits on the score of liis Avorks; but I confess, that before 1 
kncAv him, I only regarded this modesty as one of the feints behind which an 
author’s vanity conceals itself. I turned the conversation upon ihe Promess i 
Sposf, the Carnui^noluj the Adekhis. and other Avorks of his which we Oermans 
admire and esteem. I Avas then struck Avith a peculiarity in Manzoni’s charac- 
ter. lie not only turned tlie conversation, hut exhibited a degice of confusion 
jmd unefisiuess Avhieh made me almost repent of having touched a chord which 
appeared to ali’ect him so painfully. I Avas informed by his family that no sooner 
had Manzoni pnblisliod any of his wmrks, than they appeared to liim falsity ami 
unr(‘adable, and he no longer looked at thorn but Avith repugnance. It required 
all his esteem for (uiethe to receive as sincere, the praises bestowed by the (ler- 
man poet iijioii the Italian poet. Manzoni has prepared a reply to (Toethe, in 
Avhicli lie stigmatises his owm branch, the historical romance, as w^ell as the his- 
torical drama, as literary abortions. His manuscript Avbrk, La Coloima rovers- 
chiaia, is not a lomaiice; it is a collection of historical facts relative to the 
rumours of poisonings alluded to in his Promessi Simi, and Avhicli we have 
seen rcnew^ed in (‘onsequence of the appearance of the cholera. 

In the course of conversation Manzoni spoke in strong terms of censure of 
the historical romance; he maintained that every narrative ought either to be 
truth or fiction ; and fiction he condemned as fxlseljbod, consequently immoral. 
In A'aiii did I reply that fiction might produce a moral effect; in vain did I appt?al 
to his own Betrothed, as an instunce. He persisted in sayinjj that Ave ought 
not to employ immoral means to attain a useful end. 

“ The conversation turned upon tlie efforts made in recent to add to 
the riches of the^ Italian language,® efforts to Avliiclf Manzoni has not "been a 
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stranger, since without falling into provincialisms, he has succeeded in appropri- 
ating the fichnesB of the provincial dialects. I was surprised to find that his 
process was the result of a very profound study of these dialects. He instanced, 
with brilliant emdition, a number of pecidiarititw which distingiiish all the popu- 
lar dialects from the written language. ff 

Politics were also brought upon the carpet. I perceived that Maiizoni liad 
decidedly adopted the principles of the 'Gazette de France^ and that he re- 
garded the convocation of the primary assemblies as the besi means of re^‘j^a- 
blishing true royalty on that basis. He dislikes the principles of tlu' bVeneli 
doctrimire^ and adopts partiaHj,/ tl^e doctrine of La Mennais. Manzoni’s pr('sent 
labours are directed towards tlieso subjects, and liis family assured me that tlu^ 
first work he would publish in all probability would be a refutati6ri of the pliilo- 
sopliy of Victor Cousin. 

“ All that Ivi'inzoiii uttered on this head was delivered with some agitation, and a 
kind of stammering W'hich made it rather ditlicult to comprehend him. 'Dh' 
case was quite diderl'iit in the evening, wlicn other topics were started. Mis 
conversation was then marked by ease and Ikiency, and enliveiu'd by action and 
accentuation peculiar to him. 

“ 1 had frequently heard of the pktkm of Manzoni. Some said Unit tlie.si* 
sentiments had only ’come to him of late years, in eonsL'quence o||the deep im- 
pression made upon him by the sudden death of his adojited father, Imhonali; 
others assured me that tlie ardent Catholicism of liis wife, wlio had been a con- 
vert from Protestantism, had insensibly comuuuiieated lls(‘lf to her husband. 
All agreed in attributing to him great enthusiasm I’or the cause of liis church, 
and the desire of imparting Ins conviction to the breasts of others, witliout liou- 
ever infringing the lawsof friendship. In proof of this, 1 was told, tliat notwith- 
standing the warmth of his proselytiAi, a portion of las own family still remained 
deistical; ivad the friendship w'hieh he maintained with Monti up to hivS last 
moments proved that his ( -atliolicism is by no means of an cxclusi\ o cast. 1 1 is 
Fromesst Sposi indeed breathes a spirit of the mildest tolerance. 

‘‘ He combated frankly iny religious arguments, which In' attributed to a 
fundamental error — to my Protestantism. What he ad\'anccd in favour of tin' 
Roman Church was not of the kind likely to seduce a poetical mind, hut its spirit 
and its dogmas. When I took my leave of him, lie addressed me in these 
words: ‘ You have paid me a number of compliments upon my works, but 1 would 
willingly renounce my pretended fame, and add to it w itli pleasure my litth' 
fortune, if the arguments which I have so feebly advanc('d to day slnnilil one 
day convince you of that which I cannot but look upon as being the only trutli.’ 

** Manzoni has developed his religious ideas in a treatise on Catholic Moralitpy '' 
the 4th*edition of which appeared at Pavia in 1830; in opposition to the views 
of M. deSismondi in his History of the Italian Rcpublki,. This treatise he now 
looks upon a.s incoi«pleto and iinjierfcct. Since its publication, his views have 
become more consistent, more decided, and it must be admitted, more ultra- 
montane.” * 


RUSSIA. 

Russian literature has Been tolerably productive of late, and has received a 
very welcome and interesting contribution in the Novossolezhe, I’he idea of 
this publication^ it seems was ebneeived in consequence of a grand house- 
'(cnrming given to the leading autliors and poets of St. Petersburg, by M. Smir- 
din, the pwblisher, on occi^iion of bis taking possession of Jiis splendid new 
establishment. The term NovossoUzhe is^applied to the presents which it is 
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^ ^ AliscdlamouR Literary Motki's. 

le custom in l^ussia (as well as in some parts of (lei many) to make to per- 
)iis installing themselves ui ii new-built lionse. *1 he \vork bears s^me j'eiie^al 
isernblance in its plan to iluu of the Parisian Livre ^ Cnif-ct-Vny it being 
a kind of literary pic-nic, tiiriAhtd conjoiniiy by the most eminent and popu* 
Jar writers ot the day. flence|iL enables us to tonn some judgment as to the 
prevailing taste and leading talent no,vv existing in that country; because, not- 
vvitlistanding the contributors— there are only are fewer than in the 
ki'f'bcli work, they arc nioic in proportion to the number of the literary 
classes in each country, it must, indeed, be admitted that there is nothing 
peculiarly original in the idea of either woi^ ; !>nd the only difference perhaps 
between the ^ouoH&olezhe and the better Russian annuals is, that it is ot 
greater extent; that the articles are longer, and that the writers have taken 
greater pains with their productions. The woik is embellished >tth elegant 
engravings, and is said t^ have cost Mr. Smirdin '22,000 rubles, >^n bis poetical 
tale, "■ The House on the K(*lomna,” Pusbkin has essayed if foreign poetical 
form, namely, that of ibc oitava rima, Zhakovsky has fikewise produced an < 
able specimen of Russian hexameters — a measure that bad previously been 
tried, and in some instances not without success, but which be has managed 
with happier edfect. Ikiratinsky’s “ Death of Goethe’’ will not detract from 
Ins former ftputatioii, whiefi stands high with his countrymen, although his 
pioductiuns are but few in number, ami possess few attractions save those of 
style. Among the poetical pieces, (/retsch’s “Reminiscences;” Michaillovsky- 
Danilovsky’s “Trait of Alexiinder I.;” “The Russian Icarus,” a popular 
legend, by Massalsky; “ Tlie Hnknovvn,” and “The Devil’s Levee,” by 
a writer who conceals himself under the pseudonym of Baron* Brambeus, 
deserve to be pointed out. At some future opportunity we may probably 
notice this publication more leisurely and at greater length : in the interim 
this brief mention of it may be less inexcusable than complete silence. 



ORIENTAL LITER ATU RE. 

A TurivFsu and Frencli Dictionary had been in preparation by the late 
M. Kieffer a long time before bis death, and will now be published by 
M. Blanchi, the author of a French and Turkish Vocabulary. It will be 
printed in octavo, and will contain all that is valuable in the Lexicon of Me- 
iiinski, with the addition of many new words. The wliole was revised in 
manuscript, at Constantinople, by M. The sale of Professor Kieffer’s 

library, winch commenced at Paris on October 21, presented objects of great 
attraction to the oriental student. Ft comprised a larg« collection of trans- 
lations of tlie Scriptures into various languages, a numerous asseinlilage of 
wmrks printed at Constantinople, and a cousiderablfe number of Arabic, Per- 
sian and Turkish MSS. • 


The indefatigable Prof, Fraehn, to whom oriental literature in Russia is 
under such obligations, has induced the Academy of St. Pclersburgh to offer 
a uri/e oJ‘ 200 ducats for the best Hhtory of the i)ommion of the Mongob m 
Russia chiefly collected from the works of oriental historians, corrected by 
and cJinpared with the notices scattered 4 hrouglioul the ancient chronicles 
of Russia, Poland and Ilimgary, and the mumsmatical remains of the Mongol 
dynasty. ^ t * • 
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.382 Oppenbeim, Ueber den Zustnnd der Heilkunde in der Tiirkei. f 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

383 Buck, Ger’uste der Anatomie. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

384 FIeisch,7janib Methodus formulas concinnandi pcrmiiltis cxemplis illustrata. Bvo. 

8s. 6fb 

385 FIcckles, Die Jvunst Kranklieilcn vorzubeugen. Bvo* 5.s. 

386 Halm, Ueber die Sacrocoxalgic. Eine Monographic. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

387 Schneider, Der angeborne Vorfall der umgekehrlen Urinblase. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

388 Hohl, Die geburtsbulfliclie Exploration. Ister ThI. Das Horen. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

.389 Morin, Nouvelles Experiences sur le froUement, luites ilMetz en 1831. 4to. 10s. 

390 Eiicyclopf'dic des Gens dii Monde. Tom. I. Sccoiide I*arlic., ALE — ANQ. 

8vo. 6s. 

391 Archives des Decouvertes ct des Inventions, etc,, pendant les ann^es 1831-32. 

8vo, 9s. . 

392 Goethe’s nacligelassenc Werkc. 'l5 Vols, 8vo. Stuttg, 4/, 4s. 

392 * ^ — . Firte paper, 5/. 5s. Vellum paper, 6L 10s. 

393 — I^iefeyan Lavatcr. Aus dem Jalircn 1774 bis 178.9. l2mo. .5s, 

394 Jacobi, Bijfcj' und Zuslunde von Berlin. 2 Tide. l2mo. 1.5s. 

395 Annales Academiac Lugduno-Bataviae. 1831-32. 4tfj. 2/. 2s. 

396 Allgemeine Encore lopiidie der Wissenschaften und Kunste, von Ersch nnd Gruber. 

Iste Sect, 23ster Tld. Dun.- Dem. 4to. ]/. 7s. 

.397 , dieselbe. 2le Sect. 9ter T|d, Jllr. — Hok. 4to, 1/. 7s. 

.398 , dieselbe. 3t(? Sect. SterTId. 01b. — Ono. 4to. 1/. 7s. 

399 Gerstner, Handbuch der Meclianik. Istcr Bd. gr, 4U>., init 42 Kiiplertaf. 2/. 

400 Mililar-Conversations-Lexicon. Isler Bd. 2tes Heft. 8vo. 2ts. 6d. 

401 Coiiversn'iions-Lexicon der ncuesteii Zeit und Litcralur. Istes. — 17tes Jlefi, 

gr. Bvo. Each Is. 6d. Fine paper, 2s. 6d, 

402 Conver&alions-Lexicon. Cle .Original- Auflage. In 12 Biinden oder 24 Lieferun- 

gen. Ister Bd. Iste und 2ted^icf. gr. 8vo. 7s. 

403 .Journal fur gemcinniitzige Kentnisse. 2ter Jahrg. 1833. 12 Hefte. Bvo. lOs. 

404 Dingler’s PolyV't^hnisches Journal. 1833. 24 Hefte. 8vo. 2/. 7s. 

405 SHineider, Musikahsclie Grammutik. Bvo. 5s. 

406 Lcischner, Die Zaubfjrkunst aller Zeiteii und Nationen. 8vo. 4s, 

407 Otto, Wdrterbuch der Kocbkunst. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

408 Kninit?, Ockonomiscli-technologischc Encyclopiidie, 157ster Tld. Bvo. 1/. 6s. 

409 Schiebe, Correspondance Commerciale. Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

Poppe, Aiisfuhrliches Volks-Gewerbslehre. Iste und 2tc Lief. Bvo. 58, 

^ PINE ARTS. 

411 Aoswabl der voTziigljchsten Gemalde der berzoglicb-lcucbtenbcrgiscben Ciallerie, 

tvte— 4tcRLief. Folio* 5L 

412 Auswahl der yorzuglichsten Gemalde derPlnakothek, Iste — 4tcLief. Folio. 51, 

413 Banfz, Die Lithograjibi< in ibretn gauzen^Urnfaiige. 8vo. 7? 6d. 
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414 Becker, Augi^tenm, Dresdens aiuikc Dcnkmalei entlmltend ‘itcAuflage. dies 
— 7tes Heft. Folio. Each 10s. 

413 Der llheiiilfiodische Bllfieriii.iiu). I'-lc IleA 4to. Each*6s. ' # 

416’ Boisscrie, Denknuilc* der Batikunsl voiu 7teii bis rum 13teu Jalirhuiidert am Blic- 
dei-Hh^'in. \t Hefte. Folio. 7/. lOs. 

417 Deiiknmler der Altcn KunsI, vin Oesteiley mid Muller. gUs Heft. 5s. 

418 Zalni, Ornamciite. • 

419 l)oi\m', Die Vaseiisaniinlunu ni IWiIhu Folio. g!». 6d. 

420 1^'uerbacli, Der V aticduisf he Apollo. Fine Reilie arcluiologisch'iistlietHclier 
• Betrachtungen. 8vo. Alit Kupferlaf, 12s. 6d. 

421 Fdrsler, Ideen zm aiisseni V^er/iehniuj; von (jebiiuden, Iste^otes Heft. Folio. 

15s. • • 

422 Grolnnann, tJdeen-iM.agnziM fiir Arehitckten, Kunstler und Hundwerk *r, &c. 

'Neue vermelirte Aidlagc. lst(/— lies Hcfl. 4to. 8s. 

423 Heigelin, Lelirhuch der hdlmren Baukunsl, 3ter Bd. Mit 29 ^^fertafelu. 

4to. 1/. 5s. • 

424 Hermann, IJeber den l/nterricdit in dor Kiinst. 8vo. 2s. 

425 Hiri, Die (joschichte der bildendeii Kunsle bei den Alton, ^vo. 10s. 

426 Kuplcr-Saniniliing zii 'I’lecks We»kei), iiach Petzei und Henze], gte Lief, 4s, 

127 Lanzi, Geschiehtc der Malcrei in Italien. Uebersetat init Anmerkungen von 

Quandt. 3tcr Bd. Uvo. 11s. lid. 

128 Liber, Freseo-Oein.ilde und Gcnru-Bilde. Mit 52 Vignetten. 16o. 3s. 6d. 

429 Neiies Mdler- Lexicon /uui I landgebiauch fiir Kunstfreunde. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

430 Menzel, Auserlesener Sainiulung antiker und moderner Arabesken und Chablonen 

fiir Arcliiteeten, Stabeninaler, ixc, 6 Hefte. Folio. lL4s. 

431 Retzsch’s Umrisse zu Maclibetli. 4to. 1L Is. 

432 das Lied von der Glocke. 10s. 

433 — Pegasus. 9s, 


434 


435 

436 

437 
138 

439 

440 

411 

412 

443 

444 

14.5 

446 

447 
418 
449 

4.)0 

4.)1 

452 


HISTORY, BIOGRAl’HY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c, 

liiograpliical Ciallcry tiu' Polisli Kevolufion, or One ^^W^ed Portraits of 
Individuals \tlio acted a Distinguished Partiti the War of Polish Independence^ 
\c. ?Jo. XI. Folio, 14s. 8vo. 7s. 

Arnault, Souvenirs d’un Sexagenaire. VoK. III. et IV. IL 

Michaud, Correspondance n’Orient, 1830-31. Tomes X. ct II. 8vo. 1/. 

Alex. Dumas, Gaule et France. 8vo. 10s, ^ 

Biichcz, Introduction a la Science de ITIistoire, on Science du diSveloppemcnt 
dc riTuiTT.initt'\ 8vo. JOs. 6d. 

Harro-Harring, Mcinoires sur la Pologne sons la Domination Russe. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Artaud, MachiaveJ, son Genie et scs Errenis. gVoIs. 8vo. lL7s. 

Lc Baron (ITIaiissez, La Grande Bretagne en 18.33. 2 Vols, Igs, # 

Sclicell, Cours d’Histoirc des Etats Europfeiis. Tome XXXIX. 9s, 6cL 
Dulnurier, Exaiuen d’un Passage dcs Stroinatcs de Saint C16mcnt d’Alexaudrii . 

rel.itif aux Ecrilmes Egypliennes, 8vo. 2s, 6d. * 

Memoires du Mar^chal Nev, Due d’EIchingen, Prince de la Moskowa. 

et n. 8vo. 16s. * 

Gharpentior, Essai sur ITIistoire Litternire du nioj«n Age. 8vo, b’o* 
Mionnet, Description des M^daillea Antiques Grccques el Rom. Supply 
Tome VI. 8vo. 11. 123 . 

Memoires de Mmc. la Duchess d’Abraiilc. Vols. XI. et XII. 8vo. H. 

Pfatr, Geschichte der curopiuschcnMenschhcit, Ister Bd. :)S. 

lleereu und Ukert, Geschichte der europUischen Sta^n. Bte Lieferung. 

gr. 8 VO. 1/. 4s. j u 7 •* 

Jhirthold, Gtorg von Frundsberg, oder das deutsche Kriegdiandwerk zur/Ieit 
der Reformation, gr. 8vo. 155. 

Sclilosser und Bercht, Historisebe Brlefe. 8vo. 3.s. 6ci. 

Ancr, Napolijon und seine Heldeti. Istes fieft* 


VoN. L 


ILU 


2 Bde. 
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List of New W ' or fo 

453 Bildersaal fiir G<^‘schiclitej Natur und Kunst. Ister .Tahrg. 6 Aefte. 4to. 9s. 

454 Vtnturini’s (^.hronik dcs 19leu Jahrhnnderts. Meue Folge. dier Jahrgang, fiir 

•' 1831. gr. 8vo. 15s. 

455 Creuzer, Gcschiclito der alt-rdmische (’ultur. 8vo. 4.s. 6d. 

456 Kngclstoft, liisjtori.i Populi Judaic! biblica. »vo. 6^. 

457 Ludwig, (jcscliichtc dor Ictzten tiinizig JahrC 3 Bdc. 8vo. 1/. lOs. 

458 IVJacicuow>ki, llistoria Prawodawslw Slovianfkich. 'i'oiu. ll. lls. 

459 Menioirtii ciiics deulfeclicn StaatbiiiaiuVts aus dtan Jabrcn 1786 — 1814. 12nio. 

7s. ()d. g, 

460 StroinbecK# Dai'stclliingc’n aiis nieinem ]jcben und aus uiciuor /cit. 2 ThIc, 

12mo. ^ 12s. 

461 Mcnzcl, Tafechctibiicli dcr ftfu(*st('n Cjescliichtc. 3tcr .Fulirgang. l2ino. 9s. 

462 Gieschieclil, Lchrbucli dcr altcii Gcscbicbtc. 8vo. 3s. « 

463 Raiinicr’s llisloiiscbes Taschenbuch. 5ter Jahigaiig. l2mo. lOs. 

464 GrulJtts^ Lcbcn und Wcrken von August Lafuntuinc. 12mo. 1(H. 

465 UamuitiS (jcs' Mclitc dc’s Osiiiauiscbcn Rcichs. lUcP'Bti. gr. 8vu. 1/. 

466 Pblitz, Jahr*i<.xlicr d(M Gcschiclite, 1833. 12 >^ro. 8vo. tl. lOs. 

467 PGiinenberg, ^loiicr, dcr Kirchenvalcr dcs cvangojiscbcn DcutSLlilands. Is. 6rl. 

468 Platen, Geschiebten clcs Konigreichs Ncapel, von 1414 bis 1443, 12iijo. 8s. 6d. 

469 jBoschreibiiiig dcr btadt Horn, von Plainer, I'urixen, &c, 2lcr Tld. gr. 8vo. I5s. 

470 Ritier’s Erdkundc. Jld. 111. }Jcr Nord-Osten und der Siub'ii von Hocli-Asiin. 

8 VO, Ik 4s. 

471 Rnunier, Gcscliicbtc Europas scit dem Eude des l.Stcii Jalirlnnulerts. 2ler Tbl, 

8 VO. 16s. 

472 Sclvorn, Gesdiiclitc Gricdicniands. gr. 8vo. 10s. 

47.3 Scbnitzlcr, Bricfc aus Paris liber Frankrcich. 12mo, 8s. 

474 Ulrici, Clniraktcrislik der autiken Histoiiograpbic. 8\o. 9s. 

475 Asia. * Haiundung von Dcnksclirificn in Jlczicbnng auf die Geo- iind ll 3 >drogra- 

pliic dieses Ercltlicils. 4to. Iste Lieferung, init 3 Karten. Ik I7s. 


CrSnl, 


POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 

la Passion dc Jesus Christ, Tiagedic cn cinq aetes et cn vers. 


476 Francois Cris 

8vo. 2s, 6d. 

477 Mayer, K., Liedcr. t^uio. Stiitig. 

478 Milliner, Dranudisebe Werkc, in cniem Bande, 8vo. Jirauui>chii\ 8s. 

479 Grillparzer, Mclusina. Romunt, Oper, in 2 Auf/iiuen. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

480 Almanach Dranuitibclier Spiele. 1834. 18uio. Jfamb. 7s. 

481 Eicbemlorir, Ficilicrr von, Die Frcier. Lustspicl. 12ino. 2s. 6d, 

482 Forster, Fr., Gustav Adolf. Ilistor. Drama. 12iiio. Bniht. os. 

483 Wcissentlimn, Frau von, Die Erben. Lubtspicl. 8vo. Wien. 

484 — — j Dcr Wald bei Ilcrrinansi-idt. Romaut. Schauspiel. 

^vo. Wien. 

485 Negges, J., EUiia ; oder.Elire un3 Multcrliebc. Draninl, Gedicbl, 1 Cmo* .3s. 6d. 

486 Schick, E., Der Solni. Frauerspick 12nio. Leipzig. 3s. 

487 AVillkom, E., Bricli dcr XVtc, Kouig von Schwedeii, Draniat, Gedicbt. 3 Tide. 

12mo. 2s. 

488 Wcidenunin, O., De^'^^c!lbne Wilhelm, Halli$cbc> Volksgernalde. l ^ino. Ilulle. 2s, 

489 Zaldbas, J. B. von, KaiA von Bourbon. Hisloriscbes Scbauspicl. 12n»o. Darin- 
M nadt. 3s. t/d. 

4Si^ Jacobe von Baden, SchauspicI, 12mo, 


GERjyiAN ANNUALS, fob ISS-l, 

m Cases, and elegantly Embossed. 

• 

491 Vesta. Mk 8 Kupferii. I8s. 

492 Vergissmeinnicht, von Spindler. Mit 7 Kupfeni. 12s. 6d. 

493 Getrenke Mein! Mit 8 Kupfern. 12s, ^ 
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• ^ 

(fomclia. fcit 8 Kiipfern. 12s. 

495 Viollicbchcii, von Troinlitz. Alit 8 Kiipf^ rii. 12s. 

496 Rheinisljcs Tasclicnbucli. JMit 9 Kuplcrn. 10s. 

497 Urania. Mil 7 Kupt'cui. l()s. 

498 IViiclopc, vTon Th. Hrll. Mife Kupfrrn. 8s. 6d. 

499 Muscn-Almanacli, von Clirislo||». Schwab. 7s, 6d. 

oCJO Taschcnbccb dor Liebc mid Frnmdschaft. Mit 11 Kuplern. 7s. 6d. 
.501 Lios Midi ! 7s. •* 

502 I^unicr’s Ilisloristli("> ’i asrhcnbuch. 10s. 


NOVELS AND ROM^'CES. 

50.3 li^s Cciil of ime mouvcIIps Tslonvclles, dos Ot‘ut-cl-im. \'ol. 11. Bvo, 12s. 

.*j 04 iloiircs tin Soir, Livre des IVnimrs. 6 Vols. livo. .)/. ^ 

M)b Los Cent (loiitt’s Diola^i(|uo.s^ colligcz es abhaics do 'i'oiiicunc, el luji^rn lurniere 
par !c' sicur de Ilalzac. 2e Vol. Bvo. 10s. 

506 Rogc‘r d<' Ijeauvoii, l^’Et'ccllonz'i, ou, Lcs Soirs an Lido. Umne 1. Bvo. 10s. 
,507 Merlin, I.e Pasteur Olieiliii, iionvdle Alsacienne. Bvo. 3s od. 

50B IMosaifpic, Recueil de Contes ct jVJouvcIles, pai Prosper Merinice. Hvo. 10s. 

509 D’Aiigicour, Le Prrtrc marie, precede d’liiie j»reface de M. Charles Nodier. 

Bvo. 9s. 

510 Conics de tonics los Coulenr.'-. Vol. XL Bvo. 10s. 

511 De IJalsar', Le Medetin de (binipagnc. 2 Vols. Bvo. 1/. 

512 Le Livre des Cent-el-Un. "Wd. XIL Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

ol3 Kiuse, Das idiwar/e Uerz. Eiv/aldung. 12nio. Ltfps. 6s. 

514 Mundt, Dei Basilisk , oiier, Ge'-iehtcr-Stutllen. Novelle. l2ino. 5s. 

515 Btonikowskvi Die iMa^yaien. Li'.te Abllie'iluiiii. Das Vorluhinig‘'fest zii Mu- 

raiiv. 1 l^de. 12nio. 1/. 12s. 

.516 Pr<'ssei, Abcnd-Stniidcn. Er/ahiungen. ^2mo. 

517 Hubei, Tlierese. Erzaliliinueii. 4 Bdc, 12mo. Velin jiap. 2/. 5s. 

510 Spindlcr, ]lie Nonne \ on Gnad< nzcll. Sitten-Genialdc des .Lflirhunderts. 

• .‘) Bde» 12 ( 1 ) 0 . StuHo. 1/, 7s, 

519 , \VinU‘r''pcn(lcn. lazalilungen uud Novidleii. 2 BuP; 12mo, l5s. 

.'i20 Duller. I’erlbold Scliuarz. INovelle. 12nio. Stuifg. 5s. 6(1, 

521 Sipbir, Gesaininelh* Sc’hiifkn. .5 ljd<^. ISiuo. Slutfg, 1/. 10s. 

522 Bnlnlen, Der Ibiniusuist. 2 Bde. 12mo. 16s. 

523 Diiring, Pliantasie-Ceiualde, fur IB.34. 12mo. 7b. od. 

524 llauke, Die \\ itt»veii. Roman. IsterTld. l2aio. Bs. 6d. 

52.> Huber, Skizzcn aus Spanien. 2ter TbI. l2i»o. 14s. 

526 Lcwald, Gorgona. Bilder aus dcr IVanzosisclieu Mittelaltcr, 2 Bde. l2mo. 

527 Pratzel, Gesaininellc klelne ILnnaiic und Erzahlungen. B Bde. 12nio. I8s. 
^52B Van der \'ckle, Beitba, Prinz Wilhelm von Hessen. Novcdle. l2rno. 3s. 
*529 Zvvei Jahre in Vctersbuig. Roman uus den l^apieicn cincs alien Dipl«tnaten. 

12nio. 8s. * 


CLASSICAL Li r., PHILOLOGY, AND BIBLfOGKAPirV. 

530 Marquis dc Portia D’Urban, sur Ics trois Sistemes d’Eciiture dcs Egypi/en^. Bvo. 

Is. 6d. • 

531 A})oIloMii Sopliistae Lexicon Homcricnm ex Recens. Bekkeri. 8vo. 0^ 

532 Dict^s Crelensis sive Lucii Septimii Epliemeiides belli Trojani iiJni VL Ld. 

cum Xolis adj. Dedericli. 8vo. 16s. 

5.33 PlaiUi Comoediae, ed. cum Notis Kicliler. Vol. L Anipbil.oK'- B\o. os. 

534 Bopp, Verglcii beude Gramuiatik dcs Simskril, Zend^Griei Inhtheii. Lateiiii-schoii. 

Litthauischen, Gikhisclicn und Deutschci., Isle Abtlu ilung. Ho. IBs. 6d. 

535 Wolfram von Esc henbacb. Herausiiegeben vijii K. Lai inmimi. gi.Bvo. 1/. 7s. 

536 Bauer, Voilblaiidige Graininalik dcr ncubochdeutschen Spraciie. .5^er Bd, Bvo. 9s. 

537 EuripiJis Iphigeiiia Taurica. Recens. G. Hermamius. B' w* 7b. 6d. 

538 Corpus Poctar^m Latiaorura, ed. ^eber. gr, Bvo. • 1^/1 4s. * 



536 List of New 

539 Facciolatti ct Forcellini Lexicon, cd. Herlel et A^oiclliiiidcr* ^'fom. 111. * Folio. 

1/. 15s. ^ 

540 Deboftale, j’ranzbsiscljc Gramraatik. lOtc Aullago. l^inio. 5^ 

541 Lj?cophionis, Alexandra. Ad. fid. Codd. t-did. Baclinlann. llvo. 16s. 

542 Deraosthniis, Oral, in Midiam, cd. Jiulimanl Kdit. !l. aucta ^.c. dvo. :>s. 6d. 

543 , Staatsrcdcn, nut AnmerkiirigiA \ on Jacobs, gr. 8vo. 18s. 

544 — — — , Rede fiir die Krone, init Annlnkungen von Jacobs, 8vo. 6s. 

545 Krause, Vitae ct Fragnienta veteruni ^listoriconmi Komanoniin. bvo. 7s. 6d. 

546 Homeri Carmina, ed. Bothc. Vol. II. 8vo. 6,s. 

547 Epistolae Dav. Uuhnkcnii ad W\ttenbachiuni, ed. Mdliue. 'J Ptcs. 8vff. ,l6s. 

548 Herodoti, Do Bello IVrsico, ed. Bekker. ll2iuo, 6s. 

549 Scliaffarlk, Serbisebe Spr«?bl*lire. 8vo. 5s. 

550 Matthia, Griechisches Lesebiicb. 1‘Jaio. 4>. 

551 Senecae, L. Ann. philosopbi Opera omnia. .> VoK. Edit, sflueot. lOv. 

552 Pac^jv, Deutsche Orthograpbie. l^bno. 2s. 

553 Siebeli\Klcines griechisches Wbrtorbueb in ctynioWg. Ordnung. 8\o. 6‘'. t d. 
654 Polsbern, "il^lebus lleracliae Ponti libri VI. ‘I'asc.'l. Hvu, 2s. Oil. 

.655 Sophoclis, C^ipus Coloneus, ed. Wonder. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

556 Putsche, Coninicntatio Hoiuerica. Fase. I. Ito. 2s. 

557 Homeri Bias, ed. cum Notis Spitznor. Fasc. 11. 8vo. 6d. 

558 Aeschylus, Kd. et cum Nolis suos adjecit Klauson. 8vo. (is. od. 

559 Platonis Alcncxenum, Lysidem, llijipiam utnimquc, Joiicns, ed. Stallbaum. 

8vo. 68. 6d. 

560 Plutarchi, Vita M. Brutl. Ed. ot cum Notis adj. Vogel, bvu. 7s. 


NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

561 Buttitjau^s Larger Greek Grammar, translated by Edwaul Kobinson. 8vo. l()s. 

562 Stuart's Chrestomatby. Second edition, with addiiioii'.. 8vo. M,"- 

563 The BibliCTimepositoiy, ronducted by Edward Uobiiison. .3 VuK. 8\o. 3/. 12^. 

564 Jalm’s Biblical A rcluTology, translated by T. C. UplMui. Tbiid ediiion. 8vo. 18s 

565 Crayon Sketches. By an Amateur. Edited by Tlieodou; S. Fay. 2 Vols. 

12mo. lOs. 6d. 

566 Boucharlal's Treatise on Meclianics, tjanslated, \vi(b addition ^ by E. II.C’oui- 

tenay, 8vo. 16s. 

567 Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, abridged for the use ot Schools. fJvo. Ijs. 

568 The Whigs of Scotland ; or, the Last of the Stuarts. An histoiicai lomaiur of 

the Scottish Persecution, 2 VoB. i2mo. 12s. 

569 The Letters of a British Spy, by William Wirt, Es(j. IDth edjtion. I Jmo. os. 

670 A New Theory of Terrestrial Alagnelisiii, by S. L. Meicalf, Kmj. tho. Rs. 

671 A Fac-Simile of Washington’s /^counts duiing the Ameiican RcvoIuHom. Folio. 

1/. Is. 

572 Reminiscence, of Spain, by C. Cushing. 2 Vols. l 2 mo. I2s. 

573 A History of tlis Florentine Republic; and of the Age and Rule of llie Medici, 

by Lorenzo L. tW Ponte. 2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. 

574 Chronology; or, an Introduction and Index to UniveiMil History, Biograpliy, 

' and Usdul Knowledge. 12mo. 10s. 

German Parables by Krumniacher. 18mo, .6s. 

076 Self Education ; or, the Means and Art of Moral Progress, by the Baron Decc* 
rando. 12mo. 8s, 6d. 

577 A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, by Spurzheini. 12 mo. 8s. 6d. 
678 Tlie Martyr’s I riumpft ; Buried Valley; and other Poems, by Grenville Alclloii. 
12mo. lOs, 6d. 
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A. 

Abattoh\s of Paris, description of, 259. 

Abrantcs (Duc1il'!) 1> d’), MtrnoireSf 387 — 
account of her elevation to tlic ducal 
rank, 389 — instructions given to her by 
Bonaparte, as the wife of an aitibas- 
Scidor, 390,391 — renuuk on her haired 
of flic English, 392 — nnecdoles of Bo- 
naparte’s intrigues, 393, 397, 398 — ac- 
count of his court, 394, 395. 

Ahh/Jedec JhUoria Ante^hlamitica, 192. 
See Mohammed* 

Alba, or morning song of the troubadours, 
specimen of, 175. 

America, progress of poj)ulation in, 382 — 
observations on the attacks upon the 
United States by certain English wiil- 
ers, 21-4- — state of the case relative to 
the impressment of American seamen 
by gicat Britain, 2l6 — abstract, with 
remarks, of the negociation between the 
two governments relating to it, 217 — 
225 — observations on the conduct of 
America towards the Creek Indians, 
and the execution of two British sub- 
jects who had taken part with the In- 
dians, 225 — 234 — proceedings in the 
United States for the improvement of 
prison discipline. See Prison Viscid 
pline. 

Andrieu (M.), hiographica! notice of, 260, 

Animal magnetism defined, 413, 414 — no- 
tice of the magnetic and sympathe- 
tic cures in the seventeenth century, 
by Kircher, 414 — by Faracllsus, 415, 

416 — sympathetic ointment of Fludd, 

417 — marvellous cures performed by 
Valculinc Greatrakes, 417 — 419 — no- 
tice of the ConvuUionuaircs de St. Me- 
dard, 420— progress of animal magnet- 
ism ill Germany, 420— progress of ani- 
mal magnetism *thcrc under Messier, 
VOL. XU. 
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421, 422 — proceedings of Mcsiiier at 
Paris, 423 — 425 — result of the royal 
commission appointed to examine his 
by stem, 425, 426 — somnaiubulism added 
to animal magnetism by M. Petetin, 
426— progress of animal magnetism in 
England, 427 — notice of Perkins’s me- 
tallic tractors, 427 — recent history of 
animal magnetism in France, 428, 429 
— notice of the report’ of the committee 
of the Royal Academy *of Medicine, 
429 — critical examination of the proofs 
and cases contained in tlieir report, 
429—442 — inquiry inta its practical 
utility, 442 — 44%,. 4 

Arbuthnot (Alexano^t^, and Armhrister 
(Robert), case of, 230, 231-^remarks 
on their trials, and on tlic conduct of 
the American General Jackson towards 
them, 231—234. 

Arnaut de Maritelh, a troubadour,^ speci- 
men of the poetry of, 189. 

Auburn in North America, origin of the 
prison at, 55 — effects of utter solitude 
on the prisoners, 56 — improved system 
of management introduced ^Jaere, 56, 

' 57 — fundamental principle of the sys- 
iciii at present pursued, 59, 60 — obser- 
vations on the relative merits of the sys- 
tem pursued there and ul Philadelphia, 
62—67, • 

Austria, advice to travellers in, 164 — pre- 
sent condition of the Austrians^ 236. 



Baltic Sca^ reasons for concluding that 
there is no diminution in the waters of, 
134, 135. 

Barhave, speech of, against granting to the 
king the right of dAlaring war, 487— 
its triunmliaut refu^iion by^MirabeaUf 
484, 485. ^ 

N N 
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Bamria (King of), poem of, on t^urope 
nt the coiiiTOcncenient of 1830, 522. 

BeauTtmit (G. ile) et Tpcquevilte (A. de), 
Du Systeme Finite ntiaire an X Etats-Unis, 
49. See Prison Discipline. 

Benaeo (Lake), poetical description of, 
162. 

Bentham (Jeremy), cause of his failure in 
establishing his Panopticon - peniien* 
tiary, 52, 

B^avger (P. J. de), Chansom JUionti^dles, 
28—anecdotes of his early life, 3l, 32 
—commencement of his poetical career, 
33— difiecent stages of his career as a 
wriier of soit^s, 34 — his political con- 
duct, 35 — rcinkAs on his imprisonment 
in 1821 and 1828,36 — and on his poli- 
tical songs, 36 — 38 — translation ot his 
address to a ci-devant goddess of liberlv, 
31, 32 — of tlie Cossack’s song, 38 — 
critical estimate of his merit as a writer 
of songs, 40, 41 — resemblance between 
the |H>etical characteristics of B^ranger 
and Burns, 41, 42 — extract from his 
ballad, Lea Boh^miens,*' 42 — transla- 
tion ofhis “ Smuggler’s Song,’’ 43 — on 
the Falling Stars, 44, 45 — and of the 
Wandering Jew’s song, 45, 46 — real 
cause of Beranger’s popularity aJ| a 
song writer, 47- — coincidence between 
his songs *and| thuje of the eaily lyiic 
Greek poets, 4%,^ 

Bertran de Born, a troubadour, specimen 
of the poetry of, 177. 

Biographical notices of M. /\n(irieu, 260 — 
Dr. Coray, 261 — Rafael Morglicn, 264 
— Madame Mon tolicu, 265, 266 — Wil- 
liam Count of Poictiers, 184, 185 — 
Jaufre Kudel, 185—187 — Pierre Vidal, 
1F8— S. F. Schoell,5l9. 

Biot (J. B.), Vie de Newton, 1— important 
fact in the life of Newton first published 
by hilb, 2, 3— his detection of an eriiir 
in Brewster’s account of Newton’s ex- 
periments on ili(^ composition of the 
solar spectrum, 3 — 5 — Ins remarks on 
Newton’s controversy ^ with Leibnitz 
concerning the invention of the infinite- 
simal analysis, 7 — 12*— important note 
published by him in the iiiauu- 
jcripts of Ilu^ gens-relative to Newton’s 

^ insanity, 13 — observations on it, and 
J)r. Brewster’s counter-evidence to re- 
fute it, 13—23 — re m a r k qf JM. Biot on 
Dr. Brewster’s ch«|||k^ of Newton’s 
work bn the • 

Bonapcaie (Napbl^n)', sentiments of, <»n 
S88— 4nd on creating a nobi- 
lity, Bsfe— inittActJons^l\mi by him to 
tlie Duchew d’Abrautes, 390—392— 


his opinion of Mr. Pitt, 392— anecdotes 
of his amours and intrigues, 393 — 397, 
398— fragment of a conversation between 
hinij^and Duroc, 395 — his rude beha- 
viour to Madame Regnault, 396. 

JJeekstifnew), published on the continent, 
lists of, from April to June 1833, 267, 
et seq, — Irom July to October, 1833, 
528, et seq, 

Bormio, anecdote of thecur6 of, 149. 

Bothnia (west), picturesque description 
of, 13B, 139. 

Brewster (Sir David), remarks on his life 
of Sir Isaac Newton, 3 — mistake in his 
account of rthe composition of the solar 
spectrum, 3 — 5 — observations on his 
account of Newton’s controversy with 
Leibnilz, 5— 12— 'on his view of the evi- 
dence relating to Newton’s mental alien- 
ation, 13— 19— on his chai*ge against the 
Miirquis dc la Place’s account of New- 
ton’s illness, 20 — 23 — and on his com- 
plaints ol the want of encouragement 
held out to scientific pursuits by the 
government of this country, 25 — 27. 

Burtmi (James), Eicerpta HicroglypHica, 
352. See Egypt. 

C. 

Canary birds, traffic in, at Irast, 157. 

Cannmg (Geo.), character of, 217. 

Capdeuil (Pons dc), a Provcufal trouba- 
dour, specimen of his poetry, 176. 

Castlereagh (Lonl), character of, 217. 

Ckampoltion Ic Jcune, heitres ^crites dc 
CEgypte, 352. Sec Egyjft. 

Chelsea Pensioners, why subject to hypo- 
cboiidriasis, 117. 

Christianity, corruption of, when Moham- 
med proclaiaicd his pretended mission, 
194. 

Clay (Mr.), observalions of, on the con- 
duct of Ameiica towards the Creek In- 
dians, 226, 227. 

Clergymen, why subject to hypochondria- 
sis, 116, 117 — the English clergy vindi- 
cated fiorn the misrepresentations of 
Baron d'Haussez, 342 — 344. 

Clergy (Romish), disputes occasioned by 
ilie papal prohibition of their marriages, 
306, 307. 

Conmtsiomiaireb de St. Medard, notice of, 
420. 

Copenhagen^ proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety of Antiquities of, 514, 515. 

Coray (Dr.), biographical notice of, 261. 

Cory (J, Ancient Fragments, 352 — 
value ofhis work, 354. 

C^sfn(V.), Rapport sur V Instruction Pub- 
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lique, &^c», 273 — plan of bis work, i6. 
See Prussia, See Education, 

Creek Indians, treaty* of th^ Aipcrican 
govemnieiit with, 226-“Observi'-tions on 
it^ and on the conduct of AifteVica to- 
wards them, 226— 234t \ 

i'' 

D. 

Dante s description of lake Benaco, 162. 

Denmarht literary intelligence from, ol4- 
— 516. 

Dialogue-Songs of the troubadours, notice 
ana specimen of, l78 — 180. 

Diez (F,), Poesie, Lehen, ynd Werke dtr 
Troubadours, 164 — character of his vo- 
lumes, 191. See Troubadours, 

Diodorus Siculus, outline ot Egyptian hi^- 
tory by, 360, 361 — comparison of his 
series of Egyptian kings with that of 
Eratosthenes, 361 — 370. 

Dubois (E. F.), llisloire PhUosophtque de 
V Hypochomhie et de VHysttric, 110 — 
occasion of his work, 110, lit. See 
Hypochondria and Hysteria, 

Examen Historique dts eiphitnees 

pretendues magnt tiques, 113. See .dni- 
mat Magnetism, 

Dumas (Alexandre), Gaule et France, cri- 
tical notice of, 304 — 507. 

Dumont (Etienne), Souvenirs de Miraheau, 
1153--comnienccniciit of his acquaint- 
ance witli Mirubcau, 461 — his advan- 
tages for undertaking such a work, ib, 
— its design, 456 — and value, i6.— his 
characters of some of the leaders of the 
Frencli revolution, of Miraheau, 
460. See Miraheau. 

Durer (Albert), tbaracler of bis outline, 
446. 

E. 

Education (female), defective system of, 
a cause of hypochondriasis, 127, 128 
— hints on the physical education of 
females, as a preventive of it, 128 — 
130. 

Education (national), in Prussia, sketch of 
the history and plan of, 273 — 282 — 
proportion of children actually edu- 
cated there, 283 — practicability of na- 
tional education demonstrated Uicrc- 
from, 284 — the assertion that it is not 
expedient, examined and refuted, 284, 
285 — assertions of Adam Smith refuted, 
286, 287— erroneous assertion of ISIr. 
O’Connell refuted, 288— necessity of 
appointing soi^e central board of sti- 
perintendence^ 290, 291— lefutaticfi of 


the objection, alleged frpm tl^e existr- 
eiice of a diversity ^seetJ^ 292— 296+- 
from what &Q\trCes the funds sln^uld 
arise, 296 — 297 — nature of the ele- 
mentary instruction to be given, 298 — 
300-— comparison of the benefits result- 
ing from national education, though 
founded on compulsion, with the effects 
[iroduced by the laws which arc founded 
on legal compulsion, 301. 

Egyyt, state of, when visjted by Herodo- 
tus, o55 — extent of the information 
furnished by him, ii>. 356 — particularly 
the ^Era of Moeris asceijiined, 356, 
357 — and of Sesnstris, 357, 358 — no- 
tices of the histories id’ Egypt by Ma- 
netho, 358 — Erj'jiosihcnes, 359 — and , 
Hiodunis, ift. — Ins outline o( Egyptian 
history, 360, 361 — compared with the 
more perfect list ot Eratostljent?s, 361 — 
370 — observations on the Ethiopic o>i- . 
ginal oi the Egyptians, their arts, and 
instiiutiuns, 37l — 376 — application of 
the recognized principles of time to the 
accelerated growth of population whicli 
the foregoing results suppose, 376, 377 
’ — remarks tlicreon, 378 — 386’. 
Encyclopedic des Gens du Monde, notice 
tof, 268, 259. 

mgland, reflections of an American on, 
in 1829, 212, 213 — on the adoption of 
the Englisli language/ as the language 
of diplomacy, 2l6^and on the fallacy 
of the confident predictions of her ruin, 
235 — the character of an English gen- 
tleman described, 245 — ireccssity of a 
national system of education in, 284 — 
300 — progress of animal magnetism in, 
427. 

English woi'ks recently translated into the 
German language, notice of, 263. 
Eratosthenes* history of Egypt, notice of, 
359 — his list of sovereigns .compared 
^ with that of Diodorus, 361 — 370. 

F. 

Factories, effects of early labour in, in pre- 
venting »or curtailing the education of 
children, 289, 290. 

Fatalism, the doctrine of, one cause 
spread of Mohammedanism, 202. 

Fauriel (M.), examination of his theory, 
that Provence m us the cradle of roman- 
tic poetry, 182, 183. 

Faust, by Goethe, p^irt 2, analj|<|jis of, 82 
—107— Retxsch’s Outlines to, 447 —449 
Felix (Major Orlando)? Kcfm on Hierogly- 
phics, 353 . » J ^ 

Fia!iman*s tmarj|<;fer of, i(4g. 
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l^anm of Ffuss1a» 

suj^resAon of the Antologia of, 
$65— state of repulilicon Florence, 523, 
S24 — sketch ctf its Instory, 525 — 327 — 
conquest of Pisa by the Florentines, 
328 — its state under the govetyfinieni of 
the family of Medici, 529 — conspiracy 
of the Pazzi against them, 350 — fall of 
the Florentine republic, 351. 

Fludd's sympathetic ointment, notice of. 


417. • u 

ForsteFs (Rev. Charles), * Mahominedan' 
isiu Unveiled,’ notice of, 192, 193. 

France, lit-'rary intelligence from, 257 — 
262. 516 — 520 — the French language 
why peculiarrj- adapted to songs, 28 — 
progress of aninudt magnetism in, 420, 
423— 425, 428, 429 — progress of the 
French revolution. See Mirabeau, 


G. 


Otifer fErik Gustaf), History of Sweden, 
131 — his quallhcations for undertaking 
this work, 1S3 — abstract of his geogra- 
phical an^ geological view of that coun- 
try, 155 — 137 — picturesque descrip, 
tion of West Bothnia, 138, 139—111^ 
reflections on a spring in Sweden, 140, 
141. • ^ 

Genua, fall of the reyubHc of, 332. 

Gentleman (English), description of an, 
244, 245. 

George III., cause of his antipathy to Je- 
remy Behtham, 52. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 262, 
263. 520 — 522— progress of animal 
magnetism in, 42. 

Goethe^s Posthumoiis Works, notice of, 81, 
108, 109 — analysis of the second part 
of his Faust,’’ with translated speci- 
inens^iand re ma rks ,''82 — 107 — reina s 
on the Gotz uf Berlichingen, printed in 
this collection of his woiks, 108— his 
clmractcr of Mira^oeau, 494, 495. 

Graah^i (Capl.), voyage to the east coast 
of Greenland, notice oft 515, 516. 

Graf' E. G.), Diclidmry of the old 
(J0man Language, notice of, 262. 

maut who is truly such, 194— ne- 

*- ccsstty of the existence of great men, 
193, 9ioie» 

Greah'ukes (Valentine), account of the 
marvellous cures performed by, 417 — 

. 419. 

Greek monan^^qjsservalions on, 25/, 258. 

PjSwwnm, why subject to by- 

;,|mc^ioipdrmais,J^7- ^ 

Gn$0h$e9', of, 


H. 

Haussez (Baron cT), La Grande Bretagne 
cnlflSS, 334 — advantages he enjoyed 
for the composition of his work, ib» — 
bic^raphical notice of him, 335, 336 — 
remarks on his account of the unmed- 
dling character ot the English ‘govern- 
ment, 537. — his character ot the English 
nation, i5,— remarks on it, 538 — his ig- 
norance of our political institutions, i5. — 
his rancour against England, t6. — mis- 
representations of E’nglish hospitality 

» and courtesy, 339— libel on the English 
people, it.* 340 — remarks on it, 340, 
541 — his misrepresentations of the state 
of the medical profession, 341, 342 — of 
the character of tiie English clergy, 342 
— 34'i' — instances of his marvellous accu- 
racy, 345, 346 — his account of his visit 
to Sir Walter Scott, with remarks, 347, 

348 — description of ai^ English park, 

349 — remarks on it, ib, 350 — conclud- 
ing remarks on the spirit of his work, 
351, 352. 

Holland, literary intelligence from, 523. 

Hyiwchondriasib, liow distinguishable from 
hysteria. 111, 112 — successive stages 
of hypochondriasis described, ll2 — 115 
— the north-west of Europe cliiefiy 
subject to hypochondriasis, 1J5 — influ- 
ence of particular forms of government 
on this disorder, 116 — shoemakers why 
liable to hypociiondriasis, i5. — also cler- 
gymen, lb. 117 — medical men, 117 — 
Greenwich and Chelsea pensioueis, ib. 
— retired elderly men of business, ib» — 
literary men, 118 — particularly Rous- 
seau, lb. 119 — danger of hypochondriacs 
reading medical books, 119 — medical 
treatment proper for hypochondiiasis, 
120, 121— mental regimen, 121. 

Hysteria, or hysteriuc disorder, who are 
most subject to, 122 — its characteristic 
features, 122 — 126 — causes, 126 — de- 
fective system of female education, and 
its etfccts, 127, 128— advice for the 
physical education of females, as a pre- 
ventive of Insteria, 128'— 130. 

I , 

Impressment of American seamen by Great 
Britain, state of the case of, 218—225. 

hifinitesimal analysis, account of the con- 
troversy between Newton and Leibnitz 
respecting the invention of, 7—11. 

Inspruch, notice of Maximilian’s tomb at, 
157, ( 

luly, Kterary inteHigence from, 263 — 
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265. 523 — 526 — description of Italian 
inns and inn-keepers, 151 — anecdote of 
an Italian cur6, 149, i 50 —character of 
^lie Italian ladies, 160 — hdelity if their 
attac^jmeiits, 160, 161 — state of the 
Italian cities under the^ Loiigo||ards, 
303 — of the governinent established,' 
among them* 315 — 317 — and of the 
lise, 'decline, and fall of Milan, 304 — 
322— and of Florence, 323—330 — de- 
cline and fall of the Italian republics 
of Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, 331, 332. 

. » 

J. 

Jackson (General), remarks on the con- 
duct of, towards the Creek Indians, 
228 — 230 — and on his treatment of two 
Englishmen who had taken part with 
them, 231—234. 

JmgleurSf distinction between them and 
the troiibadorii’s, 169 — their profession, 
ib. f 

Judaism, stat/ of, at the time of Moham- 
med’s first appearance in the character 
of a prophet, 194, 195. 


K. 

Klaproth (M, J.), Examen des Travaux du 
feu M, ChampoUion, 352 — remarks On 
his work, 353. 


L. 

Laplace’s (Capt.) voyage round the world, 
notice of, 620. 

Latrobe (Charles Joseph), his description 
of the Ortler-Spitz, 153— and of tlie 
tomb of Maximilian at Inspruck, 157. 

Leibnitz, character of, ll, 12 — account of 
his controversy with Sir Isaac Newton 
respecting the invention of the infini- 
tesimal analjysis. 7 — 11. 

Liferai'y bitelligence from Denmark, 514 
—616— France, 257—262. 516—520 
—Germany, 262, 263. 520-522— 
Holland, 323 — Italy, 26,3 — 265, 525 
— 526 — Russia, 526, 527 — Switzerland, 
265, 266 — notices relative to Oriental 
Literature, 266. 527. 

Literarp men, why subject to hypochon- 
driasis, 118 — instances of literary hy- 
pochondriacs, i6. 

Lyric poetry of tiie troubadours, character 
and specimen of, 173 — 175. 

Longobards, state oWthe Italian cities under 
the dominion of, $03. ^ 


nv 

Louis XVL, reply of, to the addr;*^ of 
National Assembly fo> tl1f!| rerauTul ,cn 
troops from Pat^'is, 467 — was a main 
cause of the disaster? of the French 
revolution, 474. 

Lndvigh (S. iw/), Reise en Ungam im 
Jahre 1831, critical notice of, 507, 508 
— his travelling adventures, 508, 609 — 
description of an Hungarian lazaretto, 
510. 

ri 

M. 

Macbeth, Outlines to, by Retzsch, 445. 

Mac Gill (Rev. Dr.), ’.deuce of, on the 
working of the faci:(>ry-systeni, at Glas* ' 
gow, 290, 

Mackintosh (Sir James), character of, 217. 

Magian religion, stale of, at the time of 
Mohammed’s first appearance as a pro- ‘ 
phet, 195, 196. 

Manetho's history of Egypt, notice of, 358, 

Manno (Giuseppe), Sioria de Sardegna, 
critical notice of, 252, 256. 

Afansoni, anecdotes of, 525, 526. 

Maximilian*s tomb, description of, 157. 

Mimical men, what classes of, are subject 
p hypochondriasis, 117— danger of hy- 
pochondriacs reading medical books, 
119. » * 

Menzel (Wi>lf gang), •^Travels in Austria, 
236 — his description of Vienna, 237— 
and of the Viennese, 258 — characters of 
the poets of Vienna, 238, 239 — and of 
the players,240 — sketch oftiie suburbs, 
240, 241 . 

Mercy (Frederic), Le Tyrol et la Nord 
d* Italic, 142 — his character of the Ty- 
rolese, 143, 144 — anecdote of a German, 
144, 145 — remarks on his character of 
English travellers, 146, 147— and on 
?ii$ sentimentalism, 149 — advecflures at 
Sondrio, 147, 148 — arrives at Bormio, 

149 — anecdote of l^e curate there, 149, 

150 — description of Italian inns and 
inn-keepers, ^151 — adventure on the 
road to Landeck, 156 — arrives at 
Inspruck,* 157, 158~his account^^Jf the 
inhabitants of Roveredo, 159 — ai.Iof 
two of his fellow travellers, 

racter of his work, 142, 161, 162. » 

Mesjner, proceedings of, in propogating 
animal magnetism in Germany, 421, 
422 — and in France, 423-^425 — a 
roy^I commission oppointed to examine 
4»is scheme, 426. 

Milan, power of Uje ari^mishop of, in the 
ninth and»tei(j^ffc|qwries, 
cal system of, t^^OS^utroduf^mn of 
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^ and disputes between the plc- 

^ ; beians the noblesi 305, 305-^dis* 
putas occasioned Uy the papal proht- 
. bition of the rilirriage of tl»e clergy, 306, 
507'^ad ministration of justice, 30?', 
303*«^di8pute$ between Milan and oUiet 
citiOa of Italy, 308, 309— — cruel con- 
duct of the Milanese towards the inha- 
, bhants of Lodi, 309, 311, 312 — Milan 
besieged and captured by Frederic 
Barbarossa/312 — severe retribut*'^^»n in- 
dicted upon them, ib. — league formed 
by the cities of Lombardy for mutual 
defenccr/and Milan re-built, 313 — na- 
ture of the government introduced into 
Milan, and dtber Lombard cities, 315, 
316— remarks o'iV^it, 31? — disputes re- 
newed between the nobles and burgh- 
ers, 318 — 320 — remarks on Uicse, 320, 
321 — state of Milan under the govern- 
ment of the Viscontis, 321, 322 — Milan 
finally brought under the sway of Aus- 
tria, 322. 

Miral^au’s family, notice of, 459 — adven- 
tures of his early years, 460, 46 1 — stale 
of his mind at the commencement of the 
French revolution, 460^ — elected a re- 
presentative for Aix in Provence bj|the 
ih.— his judicious nddrels to 
the people of Marseilles, during u sea 
son of sdhrei^y, 4^1 — bis uniavournble 
reception in the assembly the Stales 
General, 463 — eloquent ilppeal in he- 
balf of M. Duroverai, 464— liis speech 
to the assembly on the day of the 
Glance koyale, 463— moves an address 
to Louis XVL for removal of troops 
■ from Paris, 466-^bis reply, 467 — tu- 
mults in Paris, 468 — progress of the 
revolution, 469 — remarks on it, 469 — 
47i.-..and on the conduct of the Na- 
tional Assembly, 471—474 — disasters 
of tde French revolution mainly attri- 
butable to the king, 474 — remarks ou 
the conduct of JVlirabcau, 474, 475 — 
how far he was implicated in the events 
of (be 5th and 6th of October, 1789, 
and his supposed intrigues with the 
, X^ke of Orleans, 473—478 — his con- 
y^Ction w4h the court, 478— 480— re- 
.irymarks eu his conduct towards the 
^ chsrgy, 4hL 482— his magnificent reply 

to Barnave’s speech on the projiriety 
. of granting the king the power of dc- 
elanng war, 482— &5— Mirabeau cri- 
minated by the Ohaleleti 486— speech 
in his own ^ence, ib, — remarks'^. 'P liis 
from tlie crown, 
^ and death, 

: ,i0, 488-^nwJs^f P'^hlic charuc- 


r i 

ter and career, 488— 449— Goethe's 
character of him, 494, 495. 

Afoeris, king of Jigy pt, ara of, ascertained, 

Mohammed and . Mohammedanism, impor- 
tance of investigating the real history 
ol; 192 — character of various lives of 
Mohammed now extant, 199 — rea- 
sons for considering Moham oeej^ as 
exclusively neither a fanatic nor an 
impostor, and yet at certain periods 
both, 193, 194— state of Christianity, 
Judaism, and MagiaUism, when he first 
proclaimed his mission, 194 — 196 — 
Mohnmrnefl an eclectic, 157 — ]jow fur 
be imitated or borrowed from the Bible, 
197, 198 — bis forgery of a particular 
reading in the Now XestameiU in favour 
of his pretensions, 198— political stale 
of Arabia at this time, 198, 19ft^ac- 
count of bis first publication of bis mis- 
sion to his family, lsl9, 200 — his ac- 
count of his visit to the seventh heaven 
by night, 200 — reasons’ ‘for concluding 
this to have been notliing but a dream, 
200, 201 — Mohammed exliibits signs 
of imposture about the Ibirteciitii year 
of his mission, 201 — two dillerent sys- 
tems of religion developed in the Koran, 
ih, — causes of liic rapid diffusion of 
Mohammedanism, thq doctrine pf fatal- 
ism, 202 — the personal cliaracter of Mo- 
licimmed, 203 — and in an inferior de- 
gree the propagation of Mohamrnedism 
by the sword, 203 — the bigotry, into- 
lerance, and fanaticism of the Turks, 
produced by the corruption of Moham- 
med’s creed, 204 — notice of the two 
rival Moliainuiedau sects, the Sunnites 
and Sliiites, 203 — their harmony in 
India, 206 — observations on the decay 
of Mohammedanism, 207, 208. 

Montolien (Madame), biographical notice 
of, 265, 266. 

Morghen (RaiFaell), biographical notice 
of, 264. 

Mummies, different kinds of, 415, note, 

N. 

Nanec Guru, the founder of the Siks, no- 
tice of,. 207. 

National education in England, treasury 
minute concerning a pecuniary grant 
for, 495, 496 — remarks on it, 496 — ^ 
account of the state of national ediica- 
Uon in Prussia, 273^284— observations 
on the mode in whiph national educa- 
liou should by conducted, and from 
what sources it«i funds shopid arise, 



290— 29?'— nature of ibe instruction 
vrliich should be given in natimmi 
schools, 298—300. 

N:^*'ology of M. Andrieu, 260— Dr. 
Coray, 261— of Raffhel Morghen, 264 
— of Madame Montolieu, 265, 26^— of 
M. Schocll, 619, 

Newton (Sir Isaac), sources for the blo- 
p|*ay>hy of, 2 — made all his great disco- 
veries before the meridian of life, 2. 23 
— account of his optical discoveries hi 
the composition of the solar spectrum, 
3 —5 — imperfect state of the iiifinilesi- 
tiial calculus at the time he published 
his iVincipitt, 6 — account of his con- 
. troversy \^iih Leibnitz respecting the 
invention of it, 7 — 12 — note of Huy- 
gens relative to his insanity, 13 — ab- 
stract, with remarks, of Sir David 
LX'wster’s evidence lo rebut the charge, 
13 — 23 — his character of Newton’s 
work on Prrjlhecy, 23, 24. — strictures 
on it by 24. 

0 , 

Oriental literature, notices respecting, 
266. 627. 

Ortler-Spitz (mountain), dilTerent allenipts 
to ascend, 162 — M. Latrobe's desertp- 
flon of it, 163, 164. 

Outline, Jiature and advantages of, to 
artists, 446— character of RctzsclVs 
Outlines, 446 — particularly of his Out- 
lines from the Faust ot Cioelhe, 447, 

448— and from Shakspeare’s Macbeth, 

449— 464. 


P. 


Varib, the public abattoirs in, described, 
269. 

Vnzzi, remarks on tlie conspiracy of the, 
against the Medici, 330. 

PeWica (Silvio), Ooere Inedilc c Tragedie, 
390 — character of his tragedies, 398 — 
400— outline of his Gismonda da Meu- 
drisio, 4^0 — 401 — specimens of it trans- 
lated, 401 — 410 — remarks on his other 
tragedies, 411, 412. 

Perkinses metallic tractors, notice of, 427. 

Pt’'4<?rtn (M.), somnambulisrii added by, 
to uniniul magnetism, 426 — remarks on 
its practical utility, 443. 

Pkiladetphia, notice of the Walnut Street 
prison at, 64* 56— account of the sys- 
tem now pursued in the Cherry Hill 
Penitentiary, 6^, 60— comparison of it 
with the system pursued at Auburn, ^2 


-^67 — notes of visits to prison;.^ ' 
60, 61.69. ^ f 

Pittsburg PeiiitentiSiry, notice of, 67, ' . 
Poetry of the Troubadolfi'S^ character of, 
171, 172 — particularly of their lyric 
poetry, 173— specimen of an Alba, or 
morning song, 173 — csharacteT and 
different sorts of the Sirveiites, or Sad* 
rical songs, 175. 178— specimens of 
two of them, 176, 177— Tensons* or 
di-logye, songs, 178 — 179 — specimen 
* of one, 179, 180 — narrative poetry, 
180 — 183 — didactic poetiy, 183, 184 
— notice of some eminent Tvubadours, 
184 — 190— poem of the Kiftg of Ba- 
varia, translated, 522. * 

Poictiers (William, Cbunt of), a Trouba- 
dour, biographical notice of, 184, 185. 
Population of Sardinia, 266— of Prussia, 
512 — ^remarks on the progress of popu- 
lation in the primitive ages, 379—381 
— progress of population in the United 
States of America, .382. 

Prison discipline, defects of the tildcr sys- 
tems of, 50, 51 — Mr. Bentham the au- 
thor of the modem system of pnson 
discipline, 52 — improvements of it at- 
tempted in North America, 54' — notice 
,)f the Walnut Street prison of Phila- 
delphia, 64, 55 — origin of the prison 
at Auburn, 65 — e^tfecti of dtter solitude 
on the prisoners, 66 — new and bene- 
ficial system of utter solitude at night, 
and of labour in common workshops by 
day, with rigorous silence, 56, 57 — 
erection of the Penitentiary jt Sing Slug, 

67 — defects of the Pittsburg Peniten- 
tiary, 67 — proceedings in America for 
the improvement of prison discipline, 

68 — modiiication of the Pennsylvanian 
plan, ib, — remarks on the fundamental 
piinciple of the systems of Philadelphia 

land Auburn, 69, 60 — notes oi^visits to 
the Cherry Hill Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia, 60, 61*-^bservations on the 
relative merits of the system pursued 
there and at^ Auburn, 62 — 67 — affect-^ 
ing anecdote of a prisoner in the Cherry 
Hill PetA'tentiarv, 69— discusrion of 
the question of moral reform in jK^jjon, 
70 — 72 — advantages of the American 
system of penitentiaries 73 — moral and 
religious instruction its bd.sis, 73-— 75 — 
comparatlie expense of maintaining 
])risoners in England and in America, 
76'r-77 — observations on the detention 
prisoners before in Ame- 
rica and in England, 7i— prindphes 

for the ccjiatjnciYi^f hoiwea^jf 
tion, 70i79.| 



INDbX. 


16f~w»*lee of M. B-ynouard* 

• wotk on PHi»en9»l»poi*ry. 167-^pec*- 
mwof Pnwn|?^l poetry, wth tnws- 
VdMf , tt». tri—m. W9. 180— 
hUtory, l(S6-Wl-ex»- 
SuMthm or M.PeiitW'8 theory, that 
Iha cradle of romantic 

m* tea* 

Itttewial swte of* 511, 512— 
i Munoea, 512 --popuUiion, ^ iJt/— re- 
on the nature of the Prussia! . 
government, 512# 613— nature of the 
|>Mc ^ucation given in Prussia, 273 
MiiAOoettnt of the department of the rai- 
Aaiter of pubho instruction, 274*— terri- 
torial divisions of ‘the country, 274, 275 
—constitution of the school board, 276 
—arrangement of primary instruction, 
275, 276— outline of the system pur- 
snod in the primary schools, 277, 278 
constituents of a primaiy 
school, 278, 27P— from what funds 
they ^ defwyed, 279, 280— objects 
Cl &CI schools m atated in the Priiaslan 
, Jaw^iSrrning educator 

Inches of education are required to 
he taught, f6.— provision made for t%vn- 
lug masters, 281— regulation concern- 
fug private schools. 282— remarks on 
i 282, ■283— proportion of children 
actnaliy educated in Pr«psia, 283 
application of the subjec* to the ques- 
tion of national education in this coun- 
try, 284— 300. See jEdttcotiaii. 
Pnhikatw a (now), lists of, from April to 
June, 1833, 207. H sej.— from July to 
October^ 1833, 5^8, at 


PMto *$ IWmkiKtaw, W- 
l9e- 

MiHKemmt «f Mdhwnmed's pretended 

idglrt'ivttWW to Jera»l«»» 888* , 

Jktmk’; (Mafm) Ontltae* to Schiller. 
$«i|t Of im Bell, eritlwl notice of, ibO, 
sk<~-aintie CO hi* tfewgn* from 
citaa«<wliiMiii<^ Al.w^JP'-Mid from 

. (Cha*pt)< , Troubadour, apeci- 

■ inen of tMbl»>trai#f. 18 S. 

ttagw^, 898 


Budtl (Jaufrfi), a Troubadour, biogra- 
phical notice of, 186—187. 

Ki«h (Hon. Richard), residence at the 
Cart of London, 209— period com- 
prised In his work, 210 — character ot 

209 212, 213 — bis reflections on 

revisiting England in 1829, 212, 213— 
temper which pervades his volume, 213 
—his accounts of interviews with pei- 
sons who had vilified America, 214 
interview of, with the Duke of Sussex, 
216— bis remarks on the adoption of 
English as the language of diplomacy^ 
216— comparative characters ol Can- 
ning and Jdackintosh, 217 — and of 
Lord Castlereagh, 217-abstract, with 
remarks, of his account of the negocia- 
tions between Great lirilain and Anx - 
rica on the impiessmcnt of American 
seamen, 218— 225— and on the^^cu- 
tion of two British subjects by the di- 
rection of an A meric “11 general, 226^ 
234— Ins iipinion resp' cting the stable 
hty ot England, 236 * 

Rumll de AlbuquerqmM Portuguese mo- 
ral tale, critical notice of, 241— 24 d. 
Russia, literary intelligence from, 520, 
527. 

S. 

Saidtnta, sketch of the history of, 262j- 

255— internal impioveinents in, 25o, 

256— population, 25b. , t*#, 

&chQeU(S. F.), biographical notice of. 519. 
Susnnnole war, origin of, 227, 228 con- 
duct of the American generals in it. 
228 —observations thereon.^ 228 230. 

6«8ostns, sera of, ascertained, 357, 358. 
Shoemahm, why subject to hypochon- 
driasis, 116. . j ■ 

Siki^n Indian people, origin and princi- 
ples of, 206, 207. „ . . 

Swig Smg, notice of the Pemtenliary at, 

S»rvente% or sariiical songs of the Trouba^ 
dours, different classes and specimens 

of, 175—178. , . ^ rr. . . 

Simondt (J- C. L. Simonde de), Hiitoirc 
de la ’EUnaumiee de la Liberty aw Italia, 
302 — character of it, and of his History 
of the Italian Republics, i6. 303. 

Smith (Adam), sentiments of, on eduej- 
tion, 286. 287— iero4rks thereon, 287. 
Song, defin.d, 88-the Frentb Unguage 
peculiarly adapted to it, t6. irans a- 
1 dons of portions of B6rangcris Songs *— 

to a ci-devant goddess ot 7i 

► 32— Ic Chant du Cosaque, 38— the 

Smugglers* 43— the Falling Stars, 44— 
the Wanderiug Jetfl 45, 46, 








